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PREFACE 



I 



iC is unheceAary to expatiate here upon the many ezcellenci^^ 
of the Horfe, and his importance to mankind ; nor is it requi* 
fite to enforce the expediency of cultivating; and propagating 
thofe arts ttiat relate to this noble and ufeful aniaiat. 

HorfeiAanihip is a very extenfive fuhjed, that has, sit all times^ 
(leen .the ftudy arid entertainment of fomebf the greateft men iii 
moft coiintnes. Thence Che gradual improvements in the farrier's 
province, ^nd in the art of riding, became fcattered over fuch a 
multitude of volumes, that a redudion of the whole fubje3, as at- 
tempted here in thd .convenient fize of a pocket volume^ v/as thought 
every day rnqre and more neceftary. 

That the Di^ioriary form . was the fitted for this purpofe t 
judged, from! its being of the mod general fervice in'explaining 
a fubjed of fo niuch variety, and which confifts of feviral arts,; 
that, though they all relate to the fame fubje&, have neverthelefsl 
their different principles ; and abound with a coh^derabfe number 
of terms, the meaning of which have, iu a great m'eafure, been' 
feft unexplained by the writers in hor^enianinip. And certain it is^ 
that a knowledge of this, as well as of all other arts, depends much' 
upon being previouily acquainted with its principles^ and the terms 
peculiar to it. This indeed is the great ufe of all Diftionaries, that 
they ferveinftead of many fyftems^and inftitutes; and prevent the 
trouble of turning oyer, upon evdry occafion, the various'^writery 
upon the fubje3. The whole of the manage, as well with rela- 
tion to the horfe as the rider, is delivered in a variety of terms,- 
which are, for the moft pah, pure French^ ot Italian^ or derived 
from thofe or other foreign languages ; and the knowledge of the 
difeafes of hoffes requires the uhderftanc^ing o^ a multitude of phy-^ 
ikal and anatomical terms j whereto may be added thofe ufed in 
pharmacy, &c. 



Here then the reader maj depend upon fimfing an explanation 
not only of fuch terms of art^ but of the fevera! arts themfeWes to 
which they belongs as taught by the moft approved mafters in each 
of them. Whatever relates to the breaking, difciplining, and ma- 
naging horfes ; the knowledge of their make^ colour^ age, temper, 
and qualities : their refpedive countries ; the manner of breedings 
feedings and exercifing horfes ; the difcovery of the fervices they 
are fitted for, whether the war, the race, the faddir, or labour; 
and forwarding and accomnoKxiating them thereto, are all feverally 
treated of under their proper heads. The more material parts and 
firidly the farrier's province, has been particularly attended to ; 
thedefeds and difeafes of horfes, the remedies proper for a cure, 
together with the feveral operations requifite thereto, are delivered 
at feme confiderable lengths ; and a defcripti^n is given of all the 
inftrtmients ufed in the prddice of the farrier, accoixKng to the laieft 
improvements. On the other hand, the furniture, and appurte- 
nances belonging to the horfe and his rider, as well rhofe ufed in 
the riding academies as in common life, are alfo defcril^d. The 
kflbns of the manage are rendered plain and tufj ; proper references 
are made to thofe articles which have any affinity with others $ and 
all fynonimous terms are explained, with their nnoft proper ofe and* 
application. 

A book appeared npon the fame plaa, between tbfrty and forty 
years ago, intitled the Farrier*^ ^nd Horfinuin^t Di^ioniiry. The 
compiler of this work did not make the utmoft advantage of fuch 
helps as might be had, even at the time he wrote : fihce which^ 
however, the art of farriery in particular has been greariy im- 
proved. Gibjon^ Bracken^ Barttet^ and La Foffe^ have treated thef 
fubjeSiin a learned manner, refcued the pra3ice of the art out of 
the bands of quacks and ignorant praditioners ; and made ingenious 
advances towards reducing it into a rational fyftem- They have 
delivered very plauilble theories relative to the difeafes of horfes ; 
and with great accuracy and preciffon treated* the farrier's pradice ; 
and Gib/on has, befides, not onfy wrote a treatife profefledly on 
the anatomy of a horfe ; but has alfo compiled a farrier's difpenfa- 
fory, wherein the defcriptions, preparations, and compofitions, of 
fuch medicines as are ufed in the diflempers of horfes, are metho- 
dically laid down. Thefe are indeed the only authors who have 
treated the difeafes of horfes with propriety, judgment, and me- 
thod : for Blundefoilk^ Markbam^ B\irdon^ De Gre^^ SolUyfelJ^ 
Guirimere, Soniere^ &c# were neither furgeons nor phyficians. 

In 
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Itr tlie courfe of this work, I have emfieavoiired ia thrdw a» miieit 
light as poffible vpon everj arlide of importance : wherever I 
tttought the fehtiftiei^l9 of one arnhdr not fuffieient for that ent}, I 
colleaed what wis ttifA to ihy purpofe from two, three, or more 
of Che moft reptrtiAte writers upoii the fufojedr. The like metfa^ 
was obfervcd wherever I found anthors diflFcr, cither in their the- 
ory or treatment of any difeafe. The length of each article I to6k 
care (hould be in proportion to its importance, and the bounds allot- 
ted for the ezecution of the general plan ; always mihdful, that if 
any writer was more celebrated than another for his dodrine of any 
particular fubjed, to prefer his fentiments upon that head : thus, 
for inffance, have I made moft ufe of La Foffe under the article of 
Shoeing of borfes^ and on the Difeafes of their feet \ of Gibfon^ 
in articles of the Farrier* s Difpenfatory ; of Gibfon and Snape, 
in articles of Jnatomy; of Bracken, upon the Cataract; of 
Bartlet^ upon the Glandsrs ^ of /fW, upon the Mad St ag-^ 
GERS ; and fo of others. 

In regard to the farrier's Difpenfatory, it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that I was much at a lofs how to comprife a fubjed which I 
thought fo eflential and neceflary a part of the defign. A defcrip- 
tioii of all the medicinal fimples, made ufe of in the difeafes of. 
horfes, with their claflfes, virtues, manner of operation, &-c. I found 
was endlefs, and fuch as I could not attempt to include in the 
bounds of this didionary ; any more than the feveral forms and 
preparations in the farrier's pharmacopoeia. I therefore contented 
myfelf with exhibiting the more general claflfes of medicines, and 
the moft common and approved recipes ; with the proper and ne- 
ceflary diredions for their ufes, as under the articIes,ALTB rati yes, 

CHARGtS',DRENCH£8,EvACUATDRS,OlNTMENTS, Powders, 

Restoratives, Waters, &c. But I have ail along taken care 
that, in recommending any medicine not mentioned under its pro- 
per name in the work, to give the form, and the other circum- 
ftances neceflary to the knowledge of adminiftring it» in the place 
where it happens to be prefcribed. The more common forms, the 
reader will meet with under their proper names. 

In the fubjed of anatomy, I have dwelt chiefly upon the defcrip- 
tions and ufes of the more capital parts ; annexed to each whereof, 
I have generally exhibited a table of the difeafes incident to the 
part, with proper references to the names under which the refpcflive 
difeafes are treated of. 

In 
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in the articles of the mansgei and in many of thofe that concent 
the training of borfes for racing, hunting, &c. and of breakings 
breeding, &c. of horfes, I indeed had no fuch choice of authors to 
confuit; the duke of NewcaftU^ Solleyfell, and fir iVilliam tlope^ 
Guiliet\ the Rufisc and Sportthan^s Di^ionariesj and one or two 
books of hufbandry, being almoft the only autiiorities I thought 
worth confulting. 

I made it a conftant praSice to quote my authors at the end 
of every paragraph that finifhes their quota of each article ; 
as well in juftice to their feveral opinions, as for the benefit 
9(nd fatisfadipn of the reader who would chufe to be referred to the 
originah. 
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ABATE, a term iifed 10 
cb^ maDBi^. A borfe is 
&id to abate* or take 
dewn bis coHrets, whe&» 
Hrerking upon ctnrtf, he ^ts bbth 
his hind'' Jegs to eke gvottnd at once, 
and oMerves the fame ezadnefs ill 
fill times. GiiiUet, 

ABSCESS^ an-inrfhratiiatoiy tiH 
maty codtalliing a puruienc matter^ 
ptnt up in a fleihy fxrii and gene* 
faHy proceedifig kem a blow, hurt, 
or ioait other i^iolence i or a crr(i3 
of nattire. The proper treatN^nt 
of an abfcefi wiB be gfven under 
the ar^cle Tvmok. 

ACCOPUM, orAcorWM, m 
the forier*8 difpenfatory, a to- 
pkrfd medicine ufed by the ancient?, 
both externally as an ointment or 
charge, and tnteinstfiy, as an ele^u* 
ary. The accoptun was in great 
repoftation for horfes, from the 
time of Theonxieftus* • who cured 
a horfe he loved exceedhigiy that 
was frozen a:lftioft ftiC winle he 
Carried fais-maiber from Paeonia into 
Irsiy, over the moontaias, in a vio- 
kent ftorm, which kiilad many 
boHesoftbeanny. 

This preparation bas follows : 

* Take of euphbrbium two 
* ounces, caftoreom fonr ounces, 
' adarces faajf a poand, bd^ittrm 
*^ tbfct ounces, pepper one pound. 
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* fox*greafe two ounces, oppo- 

* ponax four ounces, lacerpitium 

* three ounces, of ammoniacum 
' half a pound, pigicon's dong as 

* much, galbamim two ouncesi of 

* nkrum Bve ounces, fpuma. nitri 

* three ounces, labdanum tot 

* pound, of pyrochrttnt and bay- 

* berries^ of each three ounces^ 

* cardamums eight ounces, rue* 

* feed half a pound, agnus ealluf 

* four ounces', parlley-feeds two- 

* ounces, dried roots of ireod or 

* flower de>iuce five ounces, hyifop 

* andoafiQpobakaAf)um«ofeachone 
' pound, oil of Howei-de-Iuce, and 
' oil of bays, (^ each one pOjund 
< and an half, oil of fpikenard three 
' potfnds, deum Cyprinum three 

* pounds and an half; oflheolded 

* oil dive that yoi» can poifibly get 

* fix pobnds, of pilch not fmelling 

* of the fmoke, one pound eight 
' ounces, turpentme One pound ; 

* mtit: all the liqui<i ingredients 

* by themfelves; hebt. tbie hard 
' ingredients, aad mix them to- 
' getber over a geiirte Qfe^ and 

* when they are diifolved and 

* thoroughly incoq)orated^ ilrain 
^ the wlralecompoiition, atid keep 
Miforttfc.* 

This is a- veiy odd compofittoil. 

but it is extremely hot and pene- 

tradng, and, if it could be eafiiy 

A made. 
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made, might be of good fervicc 
outwardly, applied after the man- 
ner of a charge, in all paralytic 
numbnelTes, in all old griefs of the 
joints, finews, and all other nervous 
parts, where there is either drienefs, 
or too much relaxations and Ibft* 
nefs. The antients ufed it in all fuch 
cafes, and like wife were wont to dif- 
iblve ir, and fquirt it into the nofe in 
violent colds, and in all diforders in 
the head. They alfo give it as a con- 
fedion inwardly, in all cafes of ma- 
lignity, diflblved in a cup of wine. 
But fome of the ingredients, as the 
oil of fpikenard and oleum cyprinum 
are not now to be had, though thefe 
might be fuppiied by adding a fuffi- 
cient quantity of fpikenard in powder, 
atid increafing the quantity of the 
oil of bays. Gibfofis Farrins 
Difpenfatory. 

ACTION elf the mouth, a phrafc, 
in the manage, iignifying the agita- 
tion of the tongue and mandible of 
a hoHe, or his champing upon the 
bit of the bridle, to keep his mouth 
freih, whereby he emits a white 
xopy foam, which is looked upon 
as a fign of vigour, mettle and 
health. Guilkt. 

ACULER is uled, in the ma- 
nage, for the motion of a horfe 
when, in working upon volts, he 
does not go far enough forward at 
every time or motion ; fa that his 
ihoulders embrace or take in too 
little ground, and his croupe comes 
too nevir the center of the volt. 
Hories ate naturally inclined to this 
fault in making demi-volts. Guil- 
Ut, 

iEGYPTIACUM ointment, in 
the farrier's difpenfatory. See the 
article Ointment. 
' AGE of A borfe makes a cbnfi- 
derable point of knowledge ; the 
horfe being an animal that remark- 
ably ihews the progrels of his yeah 
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by correfpondent alteratioiis in hts 
body. 

The age of si horfe is eafily 
known by bis teeth, till he comes 
eight, after which the ufual marks 
wear out. A horfe, like many 
other brute animals, has his teeth 
divided into three ranks, viz. his ] 
fore-teeth, which are flat and 1 
fmooth ; his tufhes, and his back* 
teeth. See the article Teeth. 

The fir ft that grow are his foal- j 
teeth, which begm to come forth a 
few months after he is foaled. They 
are twelve in number, viz. fix 
above and fix below, and are eafily 
diftinguifhed from the teeth that 
come afterwards, by their (mall- 
nels and whitenefs, not unlike the 
fore teeth of a man. When a colt 
is about two years and a half old, 
he calls the four middlemoft of 
his foal-^teeth, viz. two above and 
two below : but fome do not caft 
any of their foal-teeth till they 
are near three years old. The 
oevv teeth are eafily diftiaguifhed 
from the foal- teeth, being much 
ftronger and almoft twice their 
fize, and are called the nippers or 
gatherers ; being thofe by which a 
horfe nips off the grafs when he is 
feeding abroad in the fields ; or in 
the houfe^ gathers his hay from 
the rick« When a horfe has get 
thefe four teeth complete, he is 
reckoned three years old ; when he 
is about three and a half, or in the 
fpring before he is four years old, 
he cafts four more of his foal- teeth, 
viz. two above and two below, one 
on each fide the nippers or middle- 
teeth. So when yoii look into a 
horfe's mouth, and fee the four 
middle*teeth full grown, and none 
of the foal'^teeth remaining but the 
corner teethe you may conclude 
that he is four that year, about 
April or May. fiut fome are later 
colts. 
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tolts, wbicb liowev«r, makes little whereas the others do not look dif- 
- ftltenubn in the mouth. coloured. The middie*teeth ar- 

The tuflics appear near the fame rive at their full growth io lefs than 
time with the four iaft mentioned three weeks, but the corner- teeth 
teeth ; fometimes fooner than thefe, grow ietforely, und are (eldom 
end ibmetimes not till after a horfe much above the gums, till a horfe 
is four years old. They are curved is full five. They differ alfo from 
h'ke the tu dies of other beads, only the other fore^teeth in this, that 
in a young horfe they have a (harp they fomewhae resemble a iheli, 
^ge all round the top, and on both and from thence ate* calM the 
(idea, the iofide lieing Ibmcwhat fliell-^teeth, becaufe they in v iron the 
groved and ftatd(h inclined to a fictfh in the middle half way round ; 
hollowfjefs. When a hor(e*s fu flies smd as they gtow, the fleib within 
do- not appear for ibme time after difappears, and leaves a diflinft 
the foal-teeth abovementtoned are hollownefs and opennds on the in- 
caft out, and the "new ones come (i^. Whea a horfe is full five, 
in their room, it tsi generally owing theie teeth ate .generally about the 
TO this, that their fbalteeth have thicknefsofa crown- piece above the 
been piallcd out before thfir time gums. From five to five and a 
by the breeders or rather deal- half, they wtil grow about a quar^ 
ers in bories, to make- a colt of ter of an inch high, or more; and 
three years old appear like one of when a hoife is fall Cix, they wilt be 
fovr, that be may be the mote Tale* oear half an inch, and iafome large 
«ble I foe when any of the ibal- borfes a full inch above the gums. 
teetb are pulled out, the others The corner-teeth on the upper 
IboR come in dieir place. But the gums cad out before tho(e on the 
tuihes having none that go before under ; fo that the upper corner- 
them, can never make their ap- teeth are feen before thofe below ; 
{>earance till their prop^ time, viz. .oil the contrary^ the tuihes its the 
w4ied a horfe is about four, or under guana come out before thofe 
co»in|r fottT, Amd tbecefbre one of the upper. When a horfe is 
of the fbreft marks to know a four full, fix yeara oU, the hollownefs 



year old bode, ia by his tu flies, 
which are then but very fmali, and 
(harp on the top and edges. 

When a horfecomcs fivCf or ra- 



on theinfidebegms vifibly to fill up, 
and that which was at firliHefhy 
grows into a browniih fpot, not 
unitke the eye of a dried garden 

is 



Ockcr ia the fpring before he is five, bean, and continues fo till he. 

the corjier*teeth .begin ta appear, feven, only with this difference^ 

4Mid at firff but joft equal with the that the tooth is more filled up and 

gums, being filled with flefh in the even, and the mark or fpot becomes 

•niddle. Tiie tuihes are alfb by this faint and of a lighter colour. Ac 

•tome grown oMM'e to a diftindl fize, eight, the mark in nK)^ hor fes is quite 

thbugli <pot very large ; they con^ worn out, tbo* fome retain the veili- 

iiniie likewtie cough^ and iharp on ^esof it a long time ; and thofe who 



the top and edgst. But the corner- 
teeth are now nioil to be remarked. 
They <liffer from the middle-teeth 
in their being more.fle&y on the in- 
iide,and the gums generally look 
^wifh upon t^. 6ri^ fliootin^ DUt, . 



ive not had a good deal of expe- 
rience may &mettmes be deceived, 
by taking a horfe of nine or ten 
years old for one of eight. It is at 
this time only, when, a horfe is pad 
mark, that one can eafilv err io 
A z knowing 
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h^mvig^ tge of a horfe; for 
what pradices are ufed to make a 
very yottng horfe or colt appear 
older ibao he is, bj pulling out the 
foaUteeth before their time, may be 
difcovered by feeling along the 
edges where the tufbes grovi^, for 
they may be fdt in the gums before 
the cornier-teerh are put forth ; 
whereas, if the ^rn^r- teeth cpine 
in fbnrte months before the tulhes 
rife in the gums, it is much to be 
fuipe^d the foalrteeth ha?e been 
pulled out at three years old. 

The trick ufpd to make falfe 
marks in a horfe's mouth, by hol- 
lowing the tooth ^ith: a graver* and 
burning a m^rk with a fmall hot 
iron, may be eafily difcovered, be- 
cau(^ thofe who are acquainted 
with the true marks,, will perceiir« 
the chfat, bj the roundne^and 
bluntnefs of the tufhes, by the co- 
lour of the falfe mark, which is ge- 
ner^Iy blacker and more inspreiTed 
than the true mark, and by maify 
^thdr vtfibl^ tokens, which denote 
the advanced age of a horfe. 

After a horfe has pailed his 
eighth year, and fometimes ^t{^wta, 
iiothinjg oeruin can be known by 
the mouth, neverthelefs fomc 
}|0r(es have but indtiferfnc mouths 
when they are young, and fbon 
k>(e their mark: others have the^ 
IBOUths! good for a long time : then- 
teeth being white, even, and regui- 
lar, ibmetimes till ihey are (ixteen 
years old and upwards, with many 
other marks of frefhne& and yigou^: 
hut when a horfp cornea lo be irery 
oki, it may be dtfcovered Ity ift^t^* 
ral indications, the conftattt attend- 
ants of age, vis. hi^ gqms wear %*• 
w«y infenfibly, and leave his Madi 
long and naked at their coots ; the 
teeth alfb grow yeik)w, j^nd fomc^ 
times brownilk. The bars of th^ 
iTiouth, which in a young horfe are 
always fleft^, and fprm fp many 
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diftinS rkiges,* in an old horfe Wf6 
lean, dry, tuid fioooth, wl^h Htfle 
or no rSiigs, The ^e pjti in « 
young horfe (esieept tbofc ftid to be 
come of old ftaliions) are generally 
filled up with flefh, look plump, 
and fmooth> whereas they are funk 
and hollow in an old horie, and 
make hin look ghaftly, and with t 
Qielancholy afpedt^ 

There afe alfo other cnarks 
which difcover a horfe to be very 
old, viz. grey hories turn whitie, 
and many of them flea bictcfi^ ex-* 
cept about tfattr joints. Thk ho w« 
ever happens foaietioies later, and 
fometimes fooner, ac^^ording to their 
variety of colour and conftitution. 
All horfes, when very old, fidk 
more or lefs in their hacks ; and 
ibme hories that are naturally low- 
backed grow (p hollow with age, 
that it is ficarce poilible to fit them 
with a iidc|le. Of this kind are 
fevcral Spaniih'and Barbary horfes, 
and many of the Daniih and Flan- 
ders breed ; ihetr joints with oM 
age grow alfo fo ftrff, and their 
kfiees and,hqug|is bead, and arc apt 
to trip and ilumble upon any ..the- 
']ea(l defbenie, though the }VMy be 
.fmoath^ and no ways rugged. After 
this they: are of JttHe ufe toi the 
owner. '* Qibfeu.' ^n- the Dife^t •/* 
Horfes..' \ • ••" . 

We have oth«r charaderiftks of 
the age o^a horffB from his teeth, 
.haci|s.a»BCv fail, and eyes, j 

The fir^ year, he has hia feai* 
teeth, whichare only grinders aoi] 
gatherers; the (hcoad, the ibur 
fbremoftdMinge, and appear ^own- 
•er and bfg^er than t^ereft^ th^ third, 
be changes ^% mik aext to theft, 
^eaying no apparent feaUtae^h, but 
two on each fide above, and two 
below ; (be ftwrth year, the teeth 
next to tkcleare changed, and no 
foal-t^chare left, but one on each 
^ gl>ov^ an^ beiow | at &ve, his 
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Atresioft teeth w zUchtingtd, «nd 4. The e^es being rAund, iUI» 
Ihe tuibes oa each fide are com- and ftartng. the pits that are over 
^lete; ihofe which come ia the ^em iilled, fmooth, and even wkh 
places of the lail foaUteeth being his temples, and 00 wmkhi to be 
hollow, aod having a iittie black feen, either under or above, are 
fpeck in the midft, which is called marks of youth. 
<he m^rk in a b(krfe$ mQutb ; this 5. The &ia being plucked up in 
continues till eight years of age. any part betwixt the finger aod 
At fix he puts o.Mt new tuHies, near tb^jmb, and iet go again, \i itre- 
which appears a iirtle circle of turn fuddenly to its pUoe, .a«d re« 
foung ^^« at the bottom of the main without >yrinkle8« he oity be 
tuih ; the^uihes Mrithal being fmall, believed to be young 
yvbite, Aort, and (harp. At feven, To the foregping chani£tenftic9 
the teeiii are all at their growth, of the age ofa horfe, we fliaH add 
n^ the naark in the anouth appears a few remarks of the Sieur de Sol- 
very pbta. At eight, all his teeth leyfeli upon that fubjeiSt. This 
lare full» fmooth* 9nd pUin, and the author (in his C^mplfat Hfptman) 
mark fearce difcernable ; the tuihes obiibrvett thar after the mark in the 
fookingyellowiilh- At nine, the fore- horfe'f mputh is gone, reeourie 
mo^ teeth appear longar, yellower, may be had to the horfe's legs, to 
.8»nd&Nler than before, a0dthe^(het know whether they be neat m^ 
JI»ei3QmeUi^ftti(h'. Atteq,pohoJe«are g^ ; to his flank, if it be well 
fehojitheinfideoftheuppertuihi50, tr^fTed, not too full or fwallowed 
which till tliea v^yp^y fenfibie ; up ; ^^ $i|fo t^ hi« feet and his ap- 
add tbar the temples b^gin tp be pftite. ;». In youag horfes, that 
croolced ?nd hollow. At eleveo, p^r^pfibe nether jaw, which is 
his teeth are very long ?nd yellow, three or four 6nger$ breadth fthore 
black, end &ul : . biit he will cvt the beard, is alwaya rouad 1 but 
#veQ, end hi« teeth i)and direaiy \u «ld borfes fharp and edged ; fo 
«»ppo(]te lodi^e tfiotliei- . At twelve, ihat a man who is accttftqnm to it, 
the upper teeth ha9g. over the oe- if^iU, tiefore he. opens t hbrfe-s 
^her. At thirteen, the tu&esare month, judge prettimeie of his 1^ 
worn cJoie to his chaps, if he h«s 3. Our author adcb» thai you maf 
bet n much ridden* otherwife they alfojudgeofahorie'aag^bylooktng 
will be bhch, foul, and Jong. ^ his paUte ; beoaufe « he grows 

a. A« to the hoof^ if it be old, the roofof hit mouth becomes 
fmooth, Bioift, hollow, and well- ieafier» and drier towards the mid- 
ibuading, it is a fign of youth ; 00 ^ie, and thofe ridgee .which in 
th^ contmry, if rugged, and aa it young ]i*rfea are pretty high and 
were (eamed, ofie Team over another, plump, diminifli as they euereafe ia 
and wtthel dry, feiil, apd rufty, it age, h that in very old horfes, the 
k 8 mark of pld age. roof of the mouth ta aothing but 

. J. For the tail. Taking htm by ikiu and bone, 
the Aei4 thereof, eMe at the ietting Dr. Bracken (in his Traw:Iifr^s 
eA ta the buttock, imd gripbg it Pocktt-Farrier) obiervei* that it i$ 
betweea the finger and thumb, if harder to know the age of a mare, 
a joint be felt to ftick o^ more than thao that of e iMirfe, bj reafoa fe^ 
rhe refti the higneis of a nut, the mares have tuihes. The doctor 
her(e is undeir ten: but if the joints believes it pofliUe to come prec^ 
fc^ oit plc^ ^ ^^f be hftpeo. Ij near the knowledge ofa horfe's 

age, 
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•ge, by only looking him round : 
yet he thinks this requires a nice 
judgment, and foch only as con- 
noiffeurs tn horfcs are pofleiTed of: 
however, he affirms, that if a horfe 
has what is termed faddle-blancs 
upon his back in many places, and 
grey hairs above his eyes, he is an 
dW horfe, uiilefs as to the latter 
his colour makes fome alteration 
chat way, which it will if he has 
naturally white hairs mixed with 
forreJ, or indeed any other fort 
over 4iis body. 

AID, in the manage, the help or 
alliftance by which th« horfe-raan 
contributes towards the motion or 
ftflion required of the horfe, by a 
difcreet ufe of the bridle, cave4n, 
fpur, poinibn, rod, calf of the leg, 
.and voice : thib we fay. 

Such a horfe knows his aids, 
takes hts aids with vigour, &c; 
The aids are made ufe of, to avoid 
the corredtion or chaftifement (bme- 
times neceffary in breaking and ma- 
oaging a horfe. The fame aids, 
given in a different manner, be- 
come corrections. You can never 
ride weU* unlefs you be very at- 
tentive and adtive, without preci- 
pitancy, in not lofing or mifling 
your times, and in giving your aids 
leafonably; for, without that, 
you will ftccuftom your horfe to 
dofe upon it. If your horfe does 
not obey the aid« of the calves of 
your legs, he^ him with the fpUr, 
and give him a prick or two. This 
ibrrel-horfe has his aids very nice ; 
that is, he takes them with>a great 
deal of facility and vigour: This 
gentleman gives his aids very fine $ 
that is heanimates and roufes up the 
horfe feafonably, and helps him at 
juft turns, inorder tomake him mark 
his times or motions juftly. This 
liorfe knows the aids ; he obeys or 
ttnfwers the aids ; he takes them 
£nely. You do not give the aid^ 
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of the Cavefoit with diferetiorer jt 
you make a correction of thent, 
which will baulk your horfe. 
Guiliet. See the article Corkbc- 

TIONSr 

The ards ufed to make a fiorfe 
go in airs are very diflferent front 
thofe required \n gomg upon tbe 
ground. Nrwcafih. 

The inner-heel, tnner-leg, add 
inner-rein, are caHed himr^aids. 
The outer-heel, outer 4eg, &c^ 
are outer-aids. See the article Iw- 

AIR, a thin elaftic fluid, fur- 
rounding the globe of the earth. 
Air in miedicine, makes one of the 
fix non-oaturals, and that none of 
the leaft powerfbl. The very life 
of animals depends on it, as is 
■proved by a variety of experiments ; 
and the wboleibmenels or unwhole^ 
fomenefs of it ts certainly owing to 
the different eiHuvia wkh which it 
abounds. Lord Bacon thinks the 
bed air is to be met with in open 
champaign countries, where the 
fell is drv, not parched or fandy ^ 
and fpontaneoufly produces wiM 
thyme, wild marjoram, and the 
like fweei-fcented plants. That 
near rivers, he thinks prejudicial, 
unlefs they are fmall, clear> and 
have a gravelly ckaofiel The 
morning air is jdeemed more refre(h»- 
ing than that of the evening; and 
air agitated with breezea than that 
which is ferene and ftill. 

As good air ctontnbotes greatly* 
to health, ib that which is bad i« 
no lefs prejudidal lo it. Stagna-^ 
ting air is produdive of putrid and 
malignant diibrders ; and that 
which is too moUi, of inllammato* 
Tj ones. See the article Airing. 

For no account of the air ne- 
ceiTary ^r a conluRipttye horfe^ 
fee the article Consumption. 

AiR» in the manage, is a ca- 
dence and liberty oi motion, ac- 
commodated to the natural difpofiti- 
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tm ef a horfe, which makes him 
work m the manage^ and rife with 
ohediencc, raeafure, and juftnefs 
of time. Some riding-mafters take 
the word air in a more confined 
fenfe, aa fignifyinji! only a manage 
that is higher, flower, and more 
artftti or defigned^ than the terra a 
urra ; whereas others allow it a 
more exteniive fignification, fo as 
to include h terra a terra ; for if 
a horfe manaees well in a terra a 
4erra^ they Uy the horfeman has 
happily hit upon the air of the 
liorfe. In genera], the walk, trot, 
and gallop are not accountod airs» 
and yet fome very good riding- 
mailers would by air underftand the 
motion of a horfe's legs upon a 
gallop ; for inftuice, they fay, fucb 
a horfe has not the natural air ; 
that is, in galloping he bends bis 
fore-legs too iictie. You fKould 
give or form to your horfe an air, 
lor he has no natural air, and 
lince his haunches are ivery good, 
be is capable of tbe manage,' if you 
do but learn him an air. See the 
articles Pace, Gallop, Trot. 

High or raifed airs are the moti- 
ons of a horfe that rifes higher than 
urra a terra^ and works at curvets, 
balotades, croitpades, and caprio- 
iej. h) regard that horfe has the 
beginning or firil fteps of raifed airs, 
and of himfelf aifedts a high ma- 
nage, you ought to ul'e this difpo- 
ition difcreetly, that he may not 
be diiheartened, or baulked; lor 
your high airs make a horfe angry, 
when he is too much put to it, and 
you ought to have fuppied his 
ihoulders very well before you put 
him to leap. See- FesaTb and 
Leapihg. Guiliet, 

AIRING is particularly ufed for 
«xerofing horfes la the open air, 
which is of the greaceft advant»ge 

. <o thefe animals. It purifies the 
hioodf purgjes the body from grofs 
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humours, and enures the creaturo 
to fatigue, (b as not to be hurt by 
it, when much greater than on 
thefeoccaiions ; and it teaches him, 
as the jockies exprefs it, how to 
make his wind rake equally, and 
keep time with the other motions 
of his body. It alfo Ibarpens the 
ftomach, and keeps the creature 
huf\gry, which is a thing of great 
confequence, as hunters and racers 
are very apt to have their ftomach 
fall ofiF, either for want of exercife, 
or from the too violent exercife 
which they are too often expofed 
to. 

If the horfe be over fat, it is beft 
to air him before fun -rife, and after 
fun-fetting ; and, in general, it is 
allowed by all, that nothing is more 
beneficial to thefe creatures than 
early and late airings. Some of our ' 
modern managers however difpute 
this ; they (d^y^ that the cold of 
thefe times is too great for the X- 
creature ; and that if in particular ' 
he is fubje6t to catarrhs, rheums, 
or the like coHiplaints, the dews 
and cold fogs, in thefe early and 
late airings, will be apt to increafe 
all fuch diforders. Narure, wc 
fee, alio points out the fun-beams 
as of great ufe to thefe animals j 
thofe which are kept hardy, and 
lie out all night, always running to 
thofe plac«s where the fun-fhine 
comes, as foon as it appears in a 
morning. This Hiou Id feem to re- 
commend thofe airings that are to 
be made before fun-fet, and a little 
time after fun-rife -, and as to the 
caution fo earned ly inculcated by 
Markham, of ufing thefe early and 
late airings for fat horfes, it is 
found unneceffary by many; for 
they fay, that the fame efFe6t may 
be produced by airings at warmer 
times, provided only that they are 
made longer ; and chat, in general, 
it is from long ailing s, that we are 

to 
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to etp€^ m bring a horfe t6 per* 
fe& v*ind, Md found c^/attigSt 
Marhhdm's CampUdt POrriir, ftnd 
StikyffftsCtfmpiMt B&ftman. 

ALTERATIVES, or ALtE- 
RATiVE m^dichiest in the materk 
medtca, are fucb medichi^a? httre 
a pewar of cbangingr the cof^ftftuti- 
OR, wk^ut anf ienfible inc^eAfe or 
dir^thiutioa of the tmxLitX eva- 
cuation. 

The whole materkt niedf^a has 
been very properly divided by the 
writers in phydc into three cklTes, 
viz. ai{eratii^9, evaeuators, and 
reftoratives ; but this diviflon being 
in itfelf' ido general, each of thefe 
have been Ipiit into fub-divFfion*, 
tfhat might; more partieuiafFy de- 
mote the leveral mtenfions that are 
iteceflary : for inftance, in akering 
die conftitQtioH infenfifoly of fenfi> 
b[y, by a discharge of whaft is 
tiorcfut or foperfiuous ; or by 
adding and repairing what is want- 
ing f and this is the more neceffary, 
by rtafoto of th« drfferent degrees of 
fti>engtb add eificacy, in medicines 
of the fame general imenrion. See 
the af title E v ac u at o Ri^ and R es- 
toratiVes. 

Now, as all alteratives dUfer 
only \fk degree from thofe which 
caufe a feR4ibIe evracuation, fo thefe 
^Stt aifb* from one another in their 
feFcral efficacies, and, according 
lo frequent obfervadons and expe- 
rimenifs, are foimd .adapted in dif- 
ferent ways to contribute to that 
general tn6 of procuring health : 
fo aJfo, thofe which work by fen- 
fible operation differ from one 
another; as fome are peculiarly 
adapted to work by fweat, fome 
by urine, awd others by excretion 
oi the feeces, oi* dung ; and thele 
alfo allow of feverai gradations, 
jfome being Wronger, atfd foine 
weaker than others. Gihftns Fnt- 
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Hie iiOfiilioa of ateratife xa^ 
dickires, in fome cafes, may per* 
bap^H be efit^ed by corredting the 
atrkfaony ^i cbf juices, add accefe* ' 
racing the blood's motion ; and tor 
others, by ati«noating of brtakiivg 
*m particles, smd dividmg thofe co- 
befiom which obilr«d the capiUa- 
ries or finer veffelc, and foproN 
naote the duif fecr^ioo x>f the vafi«< 
ous fluids.— Thde few lymt^ are 
foifieteat to colWNice the judkiooa 
i^eader is^ the great advantager. 
arifing from afoeratives, and the 
preference due to them in moft 
cafes, ot«r purgattves, aniefs ic 
could be proved that the hitter 
could cali oat^ anrd feparate frovn 
tlie blood tlve bad htimoiii*8 ^ly, 
leaving the ^ood befalnd ^ but thia 
elective power hasr long been juAly 
e^fploded ae ridiculous and uncer-^ 
lain, fince it is plam that ati kiada ^ 
of porging medicines dttfer onl)P 
m degree 6i ftrengih, and operated 
no ocherwife upon different bu*« 
motirs, (han as they ftimulate moid 
or left. Barthis Genthman's Par-^ 
riery. 

h is^ evident, that greater fervicc 
maiy be done in obllioate chronici 
cafes, by alterariYemodkiaesgivva 
to horfe$, than to human bodies ^ 
for we can Veinure on mtich* larger 
dofefr, even in proportkki to the 
bigne^ of thefe two Aabje£ts, and 
the diamieiters of their \fk^ ; chat 
iis, a cathartic or pui-ging medicine 
will operate in man in a fmaLNef 
dofe, as; the iiibiea is man^ than k 
will do in a horfe$, notwitlv^ndtng 
the different conllkations of the^ . 
two animals. For the prone po^ 4 
tare of a horfe guards him frotk^ 
difcbarges by ftoof, as mmeh aSs 
ma/ be, and tbereibre catbar-tica 
may be gfvea in pfeicy' high dofe»» 
which only (according «e tha idiv* 
fyticraff, or pecoUar tompemmemc 
of hoi^* bodies}) operate as aa 
alterative. 
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akcraiivc. Bnuken^s Farriery Im^ 
prirved. 

AMBLE, or Amsiing, a pe- 
culiar kind of pace, wherein a 
hftrfe's two legs, of the fame iide, 
move at the fame time. 

The ambh'ng .horfe changes fides 
at each remove ; two legs of a (ide 
being always in the air, and two 
on the ground at the fame time ; 
an amble is ufnally the firft natural 
pace of young colts, which, as foon 
as they have ftrength enough to 
-•rot, they quit. —There is no fuch 
thing as an amble in the manage ; 
the riding matters allowing of no 
other paces, befides walk, trot, and 
gallop; their reafbn is, that a 
horfe may be put from a trot to a 
gallop without ftopping him, but 
not from an ambl^e to a gallop, 
without fuch ftop, which lofes 
time, and interrupts the juftnefs and 
cadence of the uianage. Guillet, 

There are various pradtices and 
methods of difcipltne, for bringing 
a young horfe to amble. Some 
chufe to toil him fn his foot-pace 
through new- ploughed lands, which 
naturally enures n!m to the flroke 
required in the amble. But its in* 
conveniencies are the weaknefs and 
lamenefs that fuch . diforderly toil 
may bring on a- young horfe. 
Others attempt it, . by ftopping or 
checking him in the cheeks, when 
in gallop, and thus putting him in- 
to an amazednefs, between the gal- 
lop and trot, fb that lofing both, 
he oeceiTarily flumbles upon an 
amble.— But this is apt to fpotla good 
mouth and rein, and expofes the 
horfe to the danger of a hoof reach, 
or finew-ftrain, by over reaching, 
&c. 

' Othersprefer ambling by weights, 
as the befi way ; and to'this end, 
fome overload their horfe with 
excedive heavy fhocs, which is apt 
to make him interfere, or ftrike 
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fliort With his hind feet -^Others fold 
leaden weights about the fetldck 
parterns, which are not only liable 
to the mifchiefs of the former, but 
put the horfe in danger of incurable 
ftrains» crufh'ng of the coroliet, and 
breeding of ring-bones, &c.— Others 
load the liorfe's back with fearth, 
lead, or the like malfy fubftances* 
but this may occafion a fwaying of 
the back, over ftraining the fillets^ 
&c. 

Some endeavour to make him 
amble in hand, ere they mount his 
back, by means of fome wall, 
fmooth pail, or rail, and by check- 
ing him in the mouth with the bri-^ 
die hand, and correfling him with a 
rod on the hinder- hoofs, and under - 
the belly, when he treads falfe. But 
this is apt to drive a horfe to a def^ 
perate frenzy, before he can be 
made to under (land what the/ 
would have of him ; and to rear, 
fpraul out his legs, and to make 
other antfc poftures, which are not 
eafily quitted again. Others think 
to effedt it by a pair of hind-ffaoes» 
with long fpurns or plates before the 
toes, and of fuch length, that if 
the horfe offers to trot, the hind- 
foot beats th& fore-foot. But this 
occafions wounds of the back*fi-^ 
news, which often bring on an in-^ 
cUraWe lamenefs. 

Some attempt to procure an am- 
ble by folding fine foft lifts ftrait. 
about his gambrefs» in the place 
where he is gartered for a ftifie 
ftrain ; and turn him tlHis to grafs 
for two or three weeks, and arter- 
wards take away the Hft. This is 
a Spanifh method, but difapproved ; 
for though a horfe cannot then trot, 
but with pain, \ yet the members 
muft be fufterers ; and though the 
amble be gained, it muft be How 
and unfightly, becaufe attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts. 
— In efFe^, ambling by tbetrame), 
B . as 
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«5 pra£t!fed by us, appears the which it ordinarily done b) 
neareft to nature, and the bed and three hours labour ; the 
moft aifured way. 

There arc divers error* however 
ttfually pradifed in this method, as, 
that the tramel is often made too 
long, aed fo gives no ftroke, but 
makes a horfe hackle and ihuffle bis 
feet confufedly, or too fliort. which 
makes htm volt, and twitch up bis 
hind- feet (b fuddenly, that by cuf- 
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whole 
tramel is to be put on with the 
broad fiat back-band, and both 
fides trameled alike. See the arti- 
cle Tramel. 

AMBURY, or Anbury. See 
the article Anbury. 

ANATOMY is the art ofdif- 
feding, or taking to pieces^ the fe- 
veral folid parts of animal bodies,. 



torn it bYings bun to a ftring-hilt» with a view to difcover their ftruo* 
from which he will (carce ever be ture and ufes. 



recovered. Sometimes the tramel 
IS mifplaced, and,^ to prevent fall- 
ing, put about tbe knee and the 
hind-hoof, in which cafe the beaft 



Anatomy, in refpedt of its fub- 
je£k, is divided into human and 
comparative. Human anatomy is 
that which is employed on the hu- 



cannot give any true ftroke, nor can man body, and comparative ana* 
the fore- leg compel the hind to fol- tomy, that which is employed on 
low it ; or if, to evade this, tbe tramel the bodies of other animals ; and 



be made fliort and lUaft. it will 
Brefs the main (inew of the hind- 
leg, and the flelhy part of the fore- 
thighs, fo that the horfe cannot go 
without halting before, and cring- 
ing behind. 

As to the matter of the tramel, 



that which in this work we are 
more immediatf^ly concerned in. 

As the great end of anatomy is 
health, for the prefervation of 
which, reftoting it when impaired 
by difeafes, or even preventing 
their accels ; nothing furely is more 



is inconvenient, in that it will either 
ftretch or break, and thus con- 
found the certainty of the operati- 
on. In a true tramel, the dde 
ropes are to be io firm as not to 



ibme make it all of leather, which neceiTary than a true knowledge 

' of the ftruclure of that frame 

which is liable to be injured. 
Hence it appears, that the ufe of 
anatomy to phy(iciaas» furgeons, 
and farriers, is moft immediately 
yield a hair's breadth ; the hofe neceiTary, as without a perfe^ 
loft, and to lie ib clofe as not to knowledge of it, they cannot dp 
move from its firft place ; and tbe jullice to the world in their feveral 
backhand flat, no matter how light, profelHoni. What the needle is to 
and to deicend from the 611et fo as the mariner, anatomy istothefe ; and 
not to gall. we may venture to (ay, that wtth- 

When the horfe, by being tia- out its aillftance they would rather 
ixieled on one fide, has attained to be dettimental, than beneficial, to 



amble perf e^ly in the hand, it U 
to be changed to the other fide. 



mankind. 

As under this article, we can do 



and (hat is to be likewife brought no more than deliver fome general 

to rule. . preliminaries, relating to the ana-^ 

When by thus changing from tomy of a horfe, neceiTary to the 

one iide to another, with a half knowledge of his difeaies, and to 

tramel, the horfe will run ajid am- the better underilanding the parts 

ble in the hand readily and fwiftly, and mechanifm of that animal, our 

without loapperiog and (tumbling, account ihall be general, and onlj 

— ^ lelate 
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i^ate to the internal conftituest 
parts : becaule we purpofe to treat 
of the external parts and the capital 
internal ones, with fuch other 
things, relating to this fubjeft, as 
may Be ufetuJ, in feparace and 
difttnd articles, under their ieverai 
names. 

A horie and all other animals are 
in the embrio firft of a fofc contex- 
ture, which confifts of fuch pro- 
perties as, in time, grow to fleih, 
blood, and bones, capable of being 
organized and animated with pro- 
per life ; all the parts of an animal, 
£-om its firft rudiment or beginning, 
are made up of fibres and threads, 
and retain the fame contexture in 
ail their changes, whether into 
membranes, foiid flefb, or into 
bones or ligaments, which muft be 
plain tp every one that will but take 
the trouble of a fuperficial inquiry 
into fuch things. Gihfin on the 
Difeajei ^ Hw/es. 

The bodies of all animals are 
made up of different parts, which 
are adapted to their feveral func- 
tions. The component parts that 
produce all the aecefTary fungous 
of life confift of membranes, muf- 
des, glands, or kernels, blood- 
vefTels, lymphatics, ligaments^ car- 
tilages^ and bones. Horfes and 
other brute creatures have alfo 
their hair, partly for a cpver to 
keep them warm, and partly for 
ornament ; as the hoo& anfwer to 
the human nails, and are a defence 
to their feet ; and it is very certain 
that all are made up of fmall fi- 
bres or threads. This is (b plain- 
ly obiervable in the foft parts, that 
it needs no manner of proof, iince 
every one mud have uken notice, 
in tearing fleih afunder, that it is 
compofed of little parcels, or bun- 
dles, and thefe parcels may again 
be divided into others, which are 
Jefi» and afterwards into finglc 
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threads, which are infinitely fmaller 
than a hair J nature has. alio ob* 
ferved the fame (economy in the 
flrudurc of the hard parts ; fdr 
when we cut out a bone acrofs, all 
the poruli or little holes* whfch 
form the interftice^ of its fibres, 
are, in mod parts bf it, plainly 
perceivable, and, if it be cut 
lengthways, their^ diredlion and 
courfe are no lefs manifed. 

But of all the different fubftances 
whereof an animal body is coin* 
pofed, that which anatomies call a 
membrane is, next to a fibre, the 
mod (impie In its ilruflure ; it be- 
ing a thin expanded fubdance, 
which has length and breadth, 
without much thtcknels, (b that it 
feems only to be made up of fingle 
threads, laid lengthways, andacrois, 
like a fine web. We find fome of 
them pretty thick* efpedally towarda 
their origin : but others much thin- 
ner than the film of an egg; thft 
whole body is wrapf up in one of 
thefe, ud every pai'ticular mufcle or 
bone is covered with its proper mem- 
brane, which prefer ves. it from the 
injuries it would be expofed to from 
thofe parts which He next it. Sonie 
parts are involved in double mem^ 
branes. as the brain and pith of 
the back, &£*. which are very iok 
and delicate, and could not be 
eafify preferved by a fingle qne. 

But befides their oifice of cover- 
ing and defending all parts of the 
body, fome of them (erve as bags 
or cafes for food and excrements ; 
others are formed Wo conduits 
for ; the blood and animal juices ; 
but fome of thefe being parti/ 
mufcular, and partly membranous, 
they may be properly faid to be of 
a mixt nature, as are mod of the 
mufdes, and many other fubdances 
throughout the body. 

The mufdes are made up of 

fleiby and tendinous fibresi which 

B z kind 
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kind of ftruaure is ncceffary t6 to be difeafed, thej may caufe 
their a£tion ; they being the in- pain and create' a great deal of 
Aruments of motion. Almoft all trouble. 



mufclcs are flelhy and foft in the 
middle, and for that reafon are ca- 
pable of being contracted and di- 



As the bones are, of all the 
parts which compofe the animal 
body, theoioft folid, the glands or 



iatedj for if they were other wife, kernels are reckoned among the 
it would be impofllble for any crea- fofteft, being curious bundles of 
ture to move; whereas, by the veiTels. which are infinitely fmaU» 
figure they ar^ of, we find them and laid clofely together in many 
ready to anfnef every inclination of circumvolutions and turnings $ from 
the mind, without pain or tliffncfs. fome of thefe are fcparated excre- 
The niulcles are of different fijju res, ments, and from others juices, 
fome flat, as thofe on the rim of which have their peculiar ufes. 
the belly,' others morp round, as The veins and arteries, nerves 
thofe of the thighs and legs; all and lymphatic velTels, are the 
of which, towards their infer rions, conduits and pipes through which 
terminate in a ftrong, nervous, all the liquid juices of the body 
linewy fubftance, called a tendon, do pafs. The arteries are the 

A ligament is more compact and veffels which carry the blood 
firm than a tendon, but not alto* from the heart to the extremities^ 
gether lb hard as a cartilage. It and the veins are the channels 
IS that fubdapce which ties the which carry back that portion 
joints together, whereof fome are of it which is more than fufficient 
xeund, as thofe we obferye fafien- for the nouiifhmenr of the particu- 
^d to the hea'd'of a bone, and the Jar members.' The nerves are of a 
infideof it^'ftn^ket ; other^are flat, compaA fubflance, like fo manjr 
and cover the joints, like fo many tough cords, ot a white colour, 
pieces of leather nailed on (0 keep and different fizes ; fome being 
(he two bones from falling afunder, pretty large, others infinitely fmall-; 
and preferve an uniformity in their and, though they feem to be folid 
IDOtibn. and imperforate, that is to fa^, 

A cartilage or griftte, which we without any vifible bore or cavity in 
cbferve more or lefs at the end of them, yet it is very certain they car- 
jnoft bones, is harder and lefs pit- ry the animal fpirit^ from the braiq 
able than the ligaments; thefe, into all parts ofthe body, and are the 
beingof a fmoothfurface, and mo- inflru ments v/hich com rnunicate all 
derately thick, are a defence to ti^e fenfations to the imagination. The 
ends of the bone?, which are more lymphatic veflels carry a lymph 
hard and brittle, and if they were of pure water, feparated by the 
not thtis fortified might therefore lymphatic glands, which is mixt 
be worn and abraded by their nio^ with the blood, to preferve it thin 
tion. The bones are of the mod and fluid. 

bard and cpmpa^ fubflance of the I fhort, all the parts of the bo- 
whole body ; they are without dy> whether thofe that are hard, 
ienfe. as are alfo the ligaments and or thofe which are denominated 
cattiiages,' otherwife they would be foft parts, are hourifhed by bloody 
unfit to anfwer their particular fun- and their peculiar juices produced 
ions: but, notwithftanding their of blood; neither is it improbable, 
lof^ntibility, if ^ny of them happen that the whole animal frame is coni«> 

pofed 
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pofed of the feveral modifications df 
veins arteries, acrvcs, and lympha- 
tic veflels. Gibfon\ Farners 
Gui^e. 

ANBURY, or Ambury, a name 
given by our farriers to a kind of 
fbfc and fpungy fwelJing, growing 
on the bodies of horfes, fomewbac 
ibre to the touch, and full of blood. 
The method of curing it is, to tie 
a horfe hair very hard round it at 
the root ; in about a week after 
this, ic will fall off, and the part is 
then to have fomc powder of ver- 
digreale flrewed upon it, to pre- 
vent the return of the complaint^ 
and finally to be healed tip wich the 
common green ointment. 

This is the common method 
when the anbury is high and pro- 
minent ; but fometimes it is flat and 
low, wich a broad bate : in this cafe, 
it is impofljble to take it off by liga- 
ture, and there is a neceffity of 
having recourfe to a feverer opera- 
tion ; it mud, in this circumftance, 
be taken away, either by the knife 
or fire : if the former way be 
agreed on, the method is this ; the 
(kin is to be drawn back tight, and 
then the whole fwelling cut off 
clofe to the common level of the 
reft of the fie(h ; if in the other 
way, an iron is-to be beared red hoty 
and applied to it, continuing it on 
till the whole is burnt down to the 
even flefli. In both cafes^ care 
muft be taken not to fpare in the 
cutting or burning, fo as to leave 
any root behind, for then the com- 
plaint will be renewed. When it 
is taken off, the common ointment 
of hog's lard and turpentine will 
compieat a cure. There are fome 
circumftances, however, ip which 
the knife and cautery may be both 
improper, as if it grows in a (inewy 
part, or the like. In this cafe, th^ 
proper method is ro cut out thecore 
with oil of vitrol> or white fublimate, 
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and then ftop the hole wich flax dipp* 
ed^in honey, and lime unflaked. Some, 
for the fir ft day or two, dip it only 
in the white of an egg. and after 
that in the mixture of quick-lime 
and honey ; and this feems lo be 
the better way. Markbami Far^ 
rier. 

Many of our farriers boaft of a 
fecret which infallibly c|ires all pro« 
tuberances of this kind, the prepa- 
ration of which is this. Take three 
ounces of vitrol, and one ounce of 
white arfenic ; beat them to a 
coirfe powder, and put them into 
a crucible ; place the crucible in 
the midft of a charcoal-fire, ftirring 
the fubftance,' but carefully avoid- 
ing the poi(bnous (learns ; when thel 
whole grows reddilh, take the cru- 
cible out of the fire, and, when 
cool, break it, and take out the 
matter at the bottom ; beat this 
powder in a mortar, and add to 
four ounces of this powder, five 
ounces of album rhofis ; make the 
whole into an ointment, and let it be 
applied cold to wares, rubbing them 
with it every day j they will, by this 
means, fall off gently and eafily,. 
without leaving any fwellings. It 
is beft to keep the horfe quiet, and 
without working during the cure. 
What fores remain on the parts 
where the fwellings fall off from, 
may be cured with the common ap- 
plication called the couqcefs*s oint- 
ment. Sollyfetrs Compieat Horfe^ 
man. 

ANTFCOR, a difeafe in horfes, 
called in French anticoeury on ac- 
count of its being over againft the 
heart, or iii the breaft. Bracken* s 
Farriery Improved. 
. Mofl authors have been miftaken 
as to the nature of this difeafe. 
The greateft number attribute it 
to the heart ; and Soliyfell calls it 
a fwelling of the perlcardjum, or 
purfe of the heart. But they are 

afi 
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all plainly in an error i for an an- 
ticor is aft inflammation in the goi- 
let and throat, and is the very f^me 
which in man is called angina. 
Cihfon's Farriers New Guide. 

The figns of an anticor, accord- 
ing to the beft obfervations of mtn 
ofexperience in farriery, is a fweil- 
ing in the bread of a horfe, which 
fometimes rifes upwards along the 
gullet, and threatens fuiFocating 
him : he will hang down his head, 
and groan much when he is laid 
down, forfaking his food ; neither 
can he ftoop to grafs or hay upon 
the ground ; he has a faultering in 
his fore legs, and trembling of the 
whole body ; and if you tie up his 
bead, to give him a cordial drench, 
he is likely co tumble over. It is 
faid that our EngliOi horfes are not 
fo fubje^ to this diforder as the 
French, Spanifli, and other foreign 
horfes are, though I know no rea-* 
ion for it, unleis it be that our cli- 
mate, which is naturally temperate, 
does not generate theie inflamma- 
tory diforders fo frequently as in the 
hotter regipns. BraeketCs Farriery 
Improved. 

Mod writers are agreed that this 
diforder proceeds from hard riding, 
expofmg a horfe to the cold, and 
giving him cold water to drink, 
when he is hot, full feeding, and 
whatever elfe may cau(e a didden 
inflammation of the blood. Some 
will have it to proceed from fatneii 
and rank feeding. 

The cure (hould firft be attempt- 
ed by large and repeated bleedings, 
to abate tht inflammation; and 
Mr. Gibfbn approves of flriking 
one or other of the veins of the 
hind parts to make a revulfion. 

Next to bleeding, if the horfe 
be coftive or bound in his body, 
dyftersareofufe; and Dr. Bracken 
dire^ the following as a general 
one. * Take leaves of inallowfi 
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' . and pellitory of the wall, of each 

* three hand^Js j camomile-flow- 
^ ers, one handful; aoifeed and 

* fweet fennel-feed, each halt an 
< ounce; linfeeds, one ounce. Boil 

* thefe in three quarts of vrater to 

* two ; then (train and prefs out 

* the liquor ftrongly, and add of 

* caryocoftioum electuary, one 
^ ounce; common fait, two ounces ; 

* and common plader oil three 
^ ounces. Mix.' 

Thefe fliould be injeftfed through 
a very long pipe for the piirpo(e» 
and as warm as a man can bear hts 
cheek, to the flde of the bladder ic 
is tied up in, and it fliould be re- 
peated every two or three days, as 
occaflon offers. 

If the horfe takes to food» Mr. 
Gibfon directs, that nothing be 
eiven him but moillened hay, and 
Icalded bran ; and what elfe, muft 
be chiefly fuch things as are pro- 
per to keep down heat and inflam- 
mation, and abate the feverifli fym- 
toms ; for which purpofe he re- 
commends, after bleeding, thole 
remedies that are proper to pro- 
mote fweat ; therefore let the fol- 
lowing drench be prepared for him. 

* Take treacle- water and carduua- 
^ water, of each one pint ; diiTolve 

* in thefe two ounces of old Venice 
' treacle, and afier this has been 

* exhibited, cloath him well, and 
' give him a little warm water co 

* drink; inftcad of the treacle 

* and carduus-water, a pint of 

* fta^e beer mixed with fmah beer 

* may be ufed.* Nothing is (b 
efFedtual to remove inflammations^ 
efpecialiy after bleeding> as fweat- 
ing ; and therefore, if you find it 
difficult to promote fweat, you 
may give him the following ball. 

* Take of old venice treacle, two 
^ ounces; volatile falts othartfliorn, 

* fifteen grams; Matthew's pill one 
\ dram ; ounphire in powder, fix 

grains; 
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' grains ; powder of liquorke» ^nr 
^ taflafras m powder, what is fof- 
' fictent to make it into a pade.' Let 
this be exhibited after the operati- 
on of the clyfter is over, and if the 
i/oiptoms begin to abate, yen may 
venture to give your horfe a gentle 
purge ; for which purpofe, • Take 
* fuccotrine aloes and diapente, of 



of a liotMron, keeping a doflll la 
the mouth of the wound, until the 
running abates ; and likewife ap- 
plying comprefles, and a conveni- 
ent bandage, to keep the elevated 
ikin clo(e ta the fubjacent flefh, 
that it may be fooner united : but 
if the cavity of the impofthuma- 
tion be large, it will not be amiis 
each half an ounce ; fait of tartar to lay it open with a hot knife, an 

* two drams ; jalap, in fine pow- inch or more ; or if you would 
' der, one dram ; beat thefe well chufe to avdd the fear, with a 

* together with honey, fufEcient to cold fharp inlhiimeat, or with a 

* make a ball, which may be given pair offdflars. 

* with the ufual precautions.' The cure may be finifhed with 

if the fwelling appears outwards, applying only the unguentum bafi- 
and, at the fame time, the other licum, or a digeftive made with 
iymptoms abate, our author directs, turpentine, the yolks of eggs, or 
that you leave oflT purging, after honey, with a moderate mixture of 
which you are only to apply ripen- brandy, or fpirit of wine ; and if 
ing cataplafms and poultices, al- any foulnefs appears, or if it heal 
lowing him at the lame time &1 too fail, or fpungy foft flefh arife, 
prunellx, fait petre, or the fal pledgits dipt m copcras-water, or a 
polychreflum, difTolved in his wa- folution of blue vitnol may be ap* 
ter. The cataplafm for this pur- plied, which will keep it fmooth 
poie may be made of the following and open, 
ingredients. * Take linfeed and But if the fwelling increafe very 

* fenugreek feeds, of each two oun- fail, which oftentimes happens, and 
^ ces ; camomile, melliot, or their there is no tendency to digeftion, 

* flowers, of each four handfuls ; but that it arifes towards the neck, 

* boil them over the fire till mofl 
' of the moifiure be evaporated ; 

* then pafs them through a fieve, 

* and add a quantity of cow*s dung 

* equal to the other ingredients, 
with a fufficient quantity of ox 



afFedting all the mufcles in thofe 
parts, the horfe will then be in 
danger of fuflTocation, and un- 
lefs fpeedy relief be given, he muft 
feon be ffarangled. Therefore, be- 
fides repeated bleeding, if he is not 



* or fheep fuet to keep it moid.' much wore out, authors ad vi(^, to 

Let this be applied twice a da^ take a hot fearing iron, and to ap- 

pretty warm; or, inflead of this 

compounded poultice, cow*s dung 

alone, applied warm to the part, 

with a fufficient quantity of fuet, 

or ointment of marfh- mallows, 

may be fufficient to bring the fwell* 

ing to maturity. 

When it grows foft,' and the 
matter feems ready for a difcharge, 
it may be opened in the dependent 
lowermoft part, by the application 



ply it to five or fix places on the 
lower part of the fwelling, cau- 
terizing thofe parts, that they may 
be fpeedily brought to matter, 
which Mr. Gibfon direds to be 
drefTed with flax or fine hurds, 
dipt in tar and turpentine, mixed 
before the fire, and applied warm : 
for by giving pain in thofe depen- 
dent and inferior parts, you caufe 
the humours to flow downwards 

firom 
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from the fwelling.; and, bj making 
vents that are fufficicnt to difcharge 
them, you anticipate the pain, and 
takeoff from its violence, which is 
i\(6 an extreme to be avoided : 
neither need you be afraid of" the 
fwellings that may cafually happen 
in his fore legs, and perhaps even 
his limbs, by cauterizing ; for that 
cannot be of fuch ill confequence as 
when it is upon the neck and 
throat ; neither will it be of any 
continuance, if due care be taken 
of the ilTues. 

M. Guerinierc, as well as Solly- 
iell, have advi'cd opening the (kin, 
when the tumor cannot be brought 
to matter, in order to introduce a 
piece of black hellebore-root, fteep- 
ed in vinegar, and to confine it 
there for twenty four houis. 

This is alfo intended as a (limu- 

lant, and is faid to anfwer the in- 

^ tention, by occafioning fometimes 

a fwelling as big as a man's head. 

Bartlet^s Gentleman's Farriery. 

APOPLEXY, in horfes, a dif- 
temper which the farriers term the 
Staggers or Stayers, being 
ufually defined a privation of fenfe 
and motion, excepting only a weak 
and languid one in the heart and 
brealb. Farriers generally include 
all diflempers of the head under 
two denominations, viz. flaggers 
and convulfions, wherein they al- 
ways fuppofe the head primarily 
jifFeded. See Convulsions. 

An apoplexy or daggers pro- 
ceeds either from a caufe without 
the vefTelg, viz when the blood, 
or any other fluid, happens to break 
out* of fome veffel within the 
brain, or when there happens to 
be preternatural bones or tumors 
bred and contained within the 
ikull, or any other extraneous mat- 
ter, that may in any fort prefs up- 
•n the fofc fubftance of the braioy 
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caufing thofe deadly dlfordcFV. 
Gibfons Farrier* s Neio Guide, 

The (igns of an apoplexy ar^. 
drowfinefs, watry moift eyes, fome- 
what full and inflamed, a difpofifi- 
on to reel, feeblenefs, a bad appe- 
tite« and almoft a continual hang- 
ing of the head, or refting it in his 
manger, fometimes with little or 
no fever, and fcarce any alteration 
in the dung or urin*. When the 
apoplexy proceeds from water col- 
lected, io the finufes and ventricles 
of the brain, the horfe has gene- 
rally, belides all thefe foregoing 
fymptoms, a difpofition to rear up, 
and is apt to fall back when any 
one goes to handle him about hrs 
head. The reafon of his falling 
backward feems to be obvious, be- 
caufe when the head is raifed with 
the mouth upwards, the water ki 
the ventricles caufes a weight and 
prefTure upon the cerebellum, and 
origin of the nerves, fo as may de- 
prive a horfe of fenfe and motion at 
once. This is a cafe that may be ofteii 
feen, but does not fuddenly prove 
inortal : young horfes are mott 
fubjed to it, and with proper hellps 
and good ufage, fpmetime3 get 
over it ; but when the apoplexy 
proceeds from wounds or blows on 
the head, or from any other caufe 
producing ruptures in the blood 
vefTels, or from matter collected in 
the brain or its membranes ; or if 
any part of the brain or its mem- 
branes be indurated, and grown 
callous, by long condnuance, we 
ihall not only fee the fymptoms 
already defer ibed, but the horfe 
will be frantic by fits, efpecialty 
after his feeds, fo as to flart and 
fly into niotion at every thing that 
comes near him. Thefe cafes are 
extremely dangerous, and ieldom 
admit of a perfcdt recovery. But 
when horfes fall down fuddenly> and 
work 
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work violently at tlreir fla&k?, vrtth- 
out any ability to rife, even after 
plentiful bleeding, fuch horfes feldom 
tecovcr. 

All that can be done in fuch cafes 
is to ftirke the veins in feveral places 
fit once, to rai(e up the horie*s head 
find (boulders, proping them with 
plenty of draw ; and if he furvive 
the fit, tocutfeveral rowels ; though. 
In cafe of ruptiired veflels, or if 
any kind ef extraneous matter be 
lodged on rhe brain or its membranes, 
fill thefe helps will be of little fer> 
vice. 

But if (he apopfe£iic fit happens 
to be only the effect of a plethora, 
or fulnefs of blood, from high feed- 
ifig, and want of fufficien^: exercife ; 
or if it be the efFe^ of a fizy blood, 
which is often the cafe with many 
young horfes that have been fed for 
fale; or from catching cold while 
the blood is In' this (late ; though a 
horfe, in theie drcumftances, may 
reel find ftagger^ and (bmfemeslall 
down fuddenly,yet the cure wiiladmtt 
of no greal difficulty. Firft of all, 
bleed plentifully, and keep the horfe 
for (ome time to an opening diet df 
Icalded bran, -and fometimes fcaldbd 
barley, leflfeningthe quantity of his 
hay. After " two days, repeat the 
bleeding, but in a Icfs quantity r if 
the horfe has a cold, it will be pro- 
per to give hfm pe€toral drinks; fiidi 
as IS propet* in to Ids • bur if" fro 
fynAptoms of a cold appear, it will 
be neceffary, «fter bleediiiig and 'a 
fpare diet to give him two or thr^e 
aloetic purges, not only to reiriove 
the plethora and fullnefs, but to at- 
tenuate and thin his blood, for which 
i would recoilimend the following: 

' Take of the fineft fuccotrine 

* aloes, ttn ouinie and a quarter; 
' frefh jalip, two drams; fale of 

* tartar, thi^ drams ; nkive dnd- 
'* bar, or .t4i'6 cihabar of antilnony, 

* huff an ounce ; make it into a ball, 

* with a foftcpcnt quantity «f fyrOp 
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' of rofesor marih^mallchvs, adding 

* twenty or thirty drops of chemical 

* oil of anifeeds $ and make it into ^ 

* ball, rolling it in liquoHce powder, 

* to be given with the ufual precau^ 

* tions. 
The purge may be made ftrongec 

or weaker, by adding or diminiflimg 
the jalap. Let thfs be repeated two or 
three times, and the horfe wilt pro^ 
baWy recover, without a rekpfit. 
Powder of antimoriy, or its prepare- 
ttons, as the liver of <:rociis mettat- 
lorum, or its cinabar, or the narivfe 
cinabar, mixed with equal parts of 
gum guiacum, may bealfo given ift 
ounce dofes, for three or four week^, 
to mend his blood and take olF ita 
fizinefs i and exercife, which OUghc 
not to be omitted, as foon as the 
horfe is able to 'bearit; • 

When a horfe ' drops* dowA firt^* 
denly with hard rrdirtg, or Vi6lenc 
driving, this 'is ^'cafe f hat Id ikiaitjr 

Vefpcfts refembleb itk 'apoplexy, mi 
aHihe organs of tfte* head are aiF<*dl- 
ed as in an SipopMj^ ; but as thk 
proceeds only ftoni the'exttttordiiWf y 
rarefadtion of the- blood, and ifa 
rapid motion, whereby the fmall 
Veflels of the br«ain', heart and lungk, 
'ixt eiiitremely diihhded, fo- as to 
cauft"' an univerlal preifure on tU% 

' origins of the nerves that rife from 
thec^rebeWtim' ^nd medulla • oblotl- 
gata, the horfe'l^y fhrs means .fofea 

-all- fenfe and 'moYfOn, and genert^y 
falls fu'dderfty, ^(Jjecially upon atiy 

• Sudden flop, becaufe • when the bd- 

' dily motioft ceafes, the chrcula^oAf 'idf 
the blood in fhe veitis is not a<5eeli- 
rated in prdpo^tiori t6 its influx from 
the arteries, t^hkh foon producea 
a fuffocation, and faWlng down with- 
out fenfe or raotk)'n. Inflances of 
this kind are- liot un^minon, efpi^- 

\cially' in very hot Weafher, when 
theexternal hea< Wdds ^rearfy to <We 

' blood's motiofnand'Tafefaaion. BUt 

^'asWe fuppofe, itt^thiS carte, little^ fro 

fault in the blobd, but perhaps « 

C plethora. 
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plethora or weaki^fs in the yjeir<ei9» 
the quickeft and readied remedy ts 
bleeding pleqtifuUj ; and, unlefs the 
.horfe die with the violence of the 
fail, which fometiuies happens, or 
by burfting the fmall veins of the 
•brain or lungs, or happens to have 
polipufes in the heart or principal 
veinsi he will foon rife of hiuifelf, 
or without much help ; and may be 
.prefer ved from fuch accidents in ume 
to come with better ufage. 6u<c 
when fuch fudden diforders pro- 
ceed from defei^s in the blood 
iind nerves^ the horfe may be: treat- 
:cd as in other diforders of the head 
fiibfott on tht. Defeufes of Horfes. 
See the ariides Head, and Ver- 
tigo.- ,,.... 
;;. The prefent epidemical diftemper 
amongfl horfes- in. feveral .pari;s 
4»f Cngla^d).- from the refemblance 
^that it beara jta that difeafe, ha^ 
Stained the n^^mj^ of the road 
ifiaggers, thppgb; the mad ftaggecs 
^BS never appiearc^ \o be infe^iousy 
;«s this di(lemperis. The fyntpromiS 
^€ much the fame, with thofe alrear 
^.<ly deifcribed ; onlftbat in this dif- 
order, if the horfe furvives, he ge- 
nerally breaks out-in blotches about 
the head, which is an indication Q^ 
;4be malignant ftate<>f the blood. 

Among, the caufes of tbjs malady, 
beiides fome of thofe to which the 
:.«poplexy is afcribed, > are bad pro- 
vender, a fudden fto^page ofper- 
fpiration, from cold> or from a borie 
ilanding too long in the ilabie, w;ch- 
, out proper ezercife : and Sometimes 
from a fault ip the air. 

In regard to the c\ire, Mr, JVood 
{in his ^uppUment to hts Ne*w Trfa- 
iife ofFarriefy) dire£ks the horfe 
that is infe^Ud. to be put in a place 
by hirpfelf, in . order to prevent the 
^contagious effluvia communicating 
themfelves to. other horfes. Jn the 
next place, he adviies to bleed hini 
« io the neck vein* and to take away 
two or three quartt pf blood,; aad 
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.a, qnar(. more from that pf the thigb 
behind; after which, * Take a 

* handtui of rue ; two^ ounces of 
*• valerian root; a handful of the 
^ (mall boughs of oiifletoe, with the 

* leaves and berries cut fmall ; half 

* s^ handful of penny>royal, and the 

* heads of twelve red corn poppies.* 
Boil thefe ingredients in three pints 
of (pring-wacer, till one pint is con- 
fumed, taking care to keep the veA 
fel clofe covered ; then ftrain oflF 
the deco6tion, and add to it half ao 
ounce of caftile (bap, three drams of 
opium, or more if the convulfions 
be ftrong; an ounce. of afia fcetida, 
and two drams of cochineal. As 
foon as the foap and affa foetida arc 
diflblved,. give the above drink 
The left of the treatment necefTar jf 
upon this occafiofn, beiides that aU 
ready prefcribed by Mr. Gil/on, may 
be feen under the, articles of Cow- 
pounJ and Epidemic ft v £ as. 

APOSTLE'S $intmeni, in the 
farrier's difpenfatQry> See the article 

OlNTUENT. 

;.. APPETITE. There are diforr 
ders peculiar to the ftomach, withv 
,Qut the participation of any other 
< concomitant diftemper^. which may 
be .reduced to thefe two, viz. the 
want of appetite, , aiKi a. voracious 
ap{)edte. 

fFiont of Appetite. By the 
want of appetite,- we do not here 
.fuf^ofe a horfe to hp^ totally off his 
ftotpach, as in fcycia^, 9nd in cafes 
of exceiBve.pain» but only when « 
horfe, feeds poorly, and is apt Io 
mangle his hay, or leave it in tfc^ 
rack; and this frequently happens to 
horfes that have too* much corfl 
given them, which abates their ap- 
petite to hay ; fome horfes are al(b 
nice and dainty, but will eat tolera- 
bly when their hay is picked and 
free from duft,. eipcdaiiy when it is 
full of the he^b and well got ; but, 
without fuch qualities in the hay^ 
will eat but little. There are others 

that 
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tbat wiH cat tolerably well when they 

'r (land much in the ftable, and do 

but little bufinefs, but lofe their fto- 

mach, whenever they come to be 

: worked a h'ttle more than ordinary j 

and fome of thefe may be obfervcd 

j to feed Htilc for feveral days, after 

' one day's hard riding. 

However, we are nor to reckon 
any horfe a poor feeder from the 
meafure of his food, for we lee fome 
I horfes that are fmall eaters, and yet 
go through a great deal of fatigue 
and exercife, without much diminu- 
tion of their flefh, or any great ai- 
leration in their appetite ; neither are 
they more choice than others in what 
they tat : therefore thefe horfes can 
hardly be reckoned bad or poor feed- 
ers, but litfle eaters ; and any at- 
tempt to make them eat better, 
would perhaps do them more harm 
than good. 
I Bm when a horfe feeds poorly, 

and does not gather much flein, 
when his dung is habitually foft, and 
of a pale ct^lour, it is an evident fign 
I of a relaxed conllitution, wherein 
I the weaknefs of the guts and fto- 
' , mach may have a very great ihare. 
This habitual weaknefs may be 
eit^r natural and hereditary, or 
may be caufed by fome previous ill 
management ; fuch as too much 
icaided bran, or too much hot meat 
of any kind, which relaxes the tone 
of the ftomach and guts, and in the 
end produces a weak digeftion, and 
confequently the fofs of appetite. 

The beft method to harden and 
cecover fuch horfes, is to give them 
much gentle exercife in the open air, 
cfpedaSy in dry weather j never to 
load their ftomachs with large feeds, 
and keep them as much as pofllble 
to a dry diet, indulging them now 
and then with a handful of beans 
among their oats ; but if the cafe be 
fo, that the horfe grows weak, and 
fe^ui^es ihe help o^ phyfic, 1 fhould 
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advife to begin with fome few'Iaxa-* 
tive purges, or the following. 
• Take fuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; 

* rhubarb in fine powder, twodrams; 

* fafFron dried and powdered, one 

* dram j make it into a (b'ff bail, 

* with a fufficient quantity of fyrup 

* ofrofes, and add two drams of the 

* elixir proprietatis, prepared with 

* the oil of fulphur by the bell.* 

This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horfe to a better app«- 
rite, and (Irengthen his digefb'on. It 
may be repeated once a week, or 
once in ten days ; and after the ope- 
ration of each purge, * Take a large 

* handful of the rafpings of guiacum, 

* pomegranate bark, and balaufiines 
' broiled, of each an ounce ; gal- 

* langals, and liquorice root Hiced* 

* of each half an ounce ; let thefe 
' be boiled in two quarts of Smith's 

* forge-water to three pints ; and 

* while it is warm, infufe m the de- 

* co6tion, twodramsof fafl^rOn, and 
' half an ounce of dkfcordium.* 
Let this be divided into two drinks, 
and give one after the purge has 
done working, and the other after 
two days intermifTion : In cold wea- 
ther the drinks fhould be warmed 
before they are adminiflered ; the 
fame may be complied with after 
the lafl purge, and repeated as often 
as may be neceiTary, continuing to 
give the horfe conflant exercite in 
the open free air, and this will be 
the likelieft method to ftrengthen 
fuch horfes as are of weak relaxed 
conflitutions. 

£ut when fuch a habit is only con- 
traded by too much feeding, efpe- 
cially on foft fcalded diet, which is 
often the cafe of young horfes 
kept up for fale, the bed way is to 
bleed and purge fuch horfes ; and, 
at the fame time, to rowel them on 
the belly ; for this fort of feeding eafily 
expofes horfes to be lax, that have 
no natural difpofuion to it' ; for whenr- 
C z they 
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^7 grov fuddcnly fat, by fuch 
management* the fecretions from 
the guts become greafy, whjch al- 
ways caufes weakneiTes and rela^cati* 
on in them, and often forms a pro- 
per nidus for the feeding of vermin ; 
all which may be eafily remedied by 
purging in the Bid place, and after- 
wards by proper exeicife and a clean 
diet. i 

As for thofe hoffes that are of a 
hot, fiery difpofition, and loofe their 
appetites with their beat and fretting, 
it is a cafe that cannot eafiiy be re- 
ipedied, becaufe of the natural in-- 
.flammatory difpoiition of their blood j 
the only method is to keep them to 
a cool diet, while they are young; 
and in counicy places, let them run 
abroad, efpecialiy where they h^ve 
ilables and warm ranges to keep 
ihem from the inclemency of the 
weather in winter ; for thofe fort of 
}iorfes are always tender j being for 
the moft part extremely thin Jkinn- 
ed, and thqir blood of a thin texture, 
and eaiily fet in motion ; and ^or (he 
fame reafon, the bell way, in «he 
iummer, is to bring them up \n the 
day time, and only let them run 
i&broad in the night ; they being 
more hunted by the flics thnn any 
other, which keeps them continual- 
ly upon the fret, and hinders them 
irom thriving. Qibjon'^ Difeafes of 
Horfes, 

Voracious Appetite, pr the. 
HtiNGRvEviL. If voracious or 
foul feeding is not altogether to be 
Accounted a difeafe, yet it maybe 
the caufe of voracious maladies, and 
is often the eiFe£l of fome latent dif- 
temper, as yermin, which have a 
quite different ^fFedt on fome horfes 
to what they have on others ; for as 
iiorfes of a lax habit of body often 
]oofe their appetites by worras^ and 
are frequently griped and fickly in 
their bowels, fo horfes of llrong rigid 
.^nftitutionSy that can bear the irri- 
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tatlon thofe animals make in their in* 
tedines, are often voracious in their, 
appetites, and are continually ci^^ 
ving after food 

Foul feeders in (bme things differ 
from thofe that have voracious ap- 
petites, for as thefe crave only after 
their commqn fqod, and can hardly 
ever be fatisfied, thofe on the other 
hand, viz. foul feeders, will leave, 
their hay to eat their litter ; and 
feem to like it better, when it . is 
well mixed with their own dung and 
urine ; and therefore, they may be 
properly faid to have a vitiated or 
depraved appetite. Though this 
does not always proceed from a vo- 
racious appetite, yet the fird is often 
produdive.of the latter, and may 
probably be occaiioned by enlarging 
the capacity of the ftomach and in- 
teftines to fuch a degree, that no- 
thing will fatisfy their cravings, but 
what has weight and folidity i for 
the fame kind of horfes will eat 
mould and wet clay, or any kind of 
foul nafty weeds out of the ditches, 
and in the liable will eat {linking, 
mully hay, which, the generiality of 
horfes will refufe. 

There are others of depraved «p- 
petiies, that are neither foul nor vo- 
racious feeders, fuch as we often ob- 
ferve eat dry lime, or mud out of 
the walls, which perhaps denotes 
fome vitiated juices in their ftomach ^ 
and this alio is frequently owing tp. 
vermin, or at lead to a bad digeftion, 
thopgh perhaps not (o any imbecili- 
ty in their conftitutions, for though 
thefe horfes have a longing after 
thofe extraneous things, yet their 
appetites at the fame time feldoui 
fail, but as this. I's dften owing t(> 
full feeding, with the want of fufH- 
cient excrcife, fo we often fee thein 
recover, and quite lofe that vitiated 
tafle, when they; come to ridcj si 
journey, or go upon any other con- 
ilant exercife. 

The 
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The beft method in all thele cafes, 
of a vitiated or depraved appetite, is 
to begin with purging, and to dif« 
iblve chalk in their water, and after- 
wards to give them good ezercile. 
Tbp'fanie method may be coniplied 
with to thofe that feed V9racioufly. 
To thefe the following, draught may 
a!(b be given. * Take a handful of 
' the roots of mat (hmallows, CHmin 

* feeds, and fenugreek feeds, of 

* each an ounce ; liquorice roots 
*. diced, half an ounce 5 boil in three 

* pints of water, till the roots are 
*. foft and (limy, then pour oflF the 

* decoction, and difTolve in it an 

* ounce of gum-arabick ; and add 

* four ounces of linfeed oil* Let 
the horfe have four haridfuls of thefe 
every morning fading, till his appe- 
tite abates. If the horfe be lean, as 
many voracious feeders are, he will 
gather more fiefh under this manage- 
ment ; and as his fleih increafes, his 
appetite will abate. 

As to foul . feeders many of thefe 
begin with voracioufnefs, and when 
they come to be dinted, fall . to eat- 
ing their litter, to fill their ilo- 
machs ; and in time take a g'reat 
liking to it ; and it is obferyable, that 
many of the horfes that go broken- 
winded, have this evil faculty : and 
therefore I ihould advifeany one who 
has a fouJ feeding horfe to keep his 
ft^ll as clean as poilible, to let no 
wet dirty litter lis under him ; nor 
to put his litter under the manger ; 
but to bellow it on foUiC other horfe, 
otberwife they will paw it out, and 
feed upon it greedily; but clean 
ftraw that has not been foaked with 
horfe-pifs and hlth will never hurt 
any horfe ; for though there is no 
harm in the urine, yet when the 
draw has been foaked in it, with 
the dung, it often turns into a 
wad, or like a fpunge, in their 
bowels, and cauies great diforders ; 
but when their wet litter is taken 
away every morning, it aiay be the 
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!fieans to make them leave oiF that 
ill habit Gibfon ubifupra. 

APPUI, in the manage, 7. d. reft 
or day upon the hand, is the reci- 
procal effort between the horfes's 
mouth and the bridle hand, or the 
(enfe of the adion of the bridle and 
the hand of the horfeman. 

A jud Appui of the hand is the 
nice bearing up or day of the bridle ^ 
fo that the horfe being awAt by the 
fenfibility and tendernefs ' of his 
mouth| does not red too much up- 
on the bit mouth, nor check or beat 
upon the hand to withdand it. A 
dull, obtufe Appui, is when the 
horfe has got a good mouth, but his 
tongue is fo thick that the bit can- 
not work or bear upon the bars, the 
tongue not being fo fenfible as the 
bars ; though the like effect is fbme- 
times owing to the thicknefs of bis 
lips. A horfe is &id to have no ap* 
pui, when he dreads the bit much, 
is too apprebenfive of the hand, and 
cannot bear the bit.— He is faid to 
have too much appui, when he cads 
or throws himfelf too much, or too 
hardily upon the bit. Horfes defign-^ 
ed for the army ought to have a 
full appui upon the hand. GuilUt, 

ARCHED. A horfe > faid to 
have arched legs, when his knees 
arc bended archwife. This cxprcf- 
fion relates to the fore quarters, and 
the infirmity here iigni6ed happens 
to fuch iiorfes as have their legs 
fpoiled with travelling. The horles 
called firaflicourts have likewife their 
knees bended othprwtfe, but this 
deformity 'is natural to them. Guil" 
let, 

ARM of a Horfe, See the arti- 
cle /(^r* Thigh. 

Ajlm is alfo applied to a horfe, 
when he endeavours to defend him- 
felf againd the bit, to prevent obey- 
ing or being checked thereby. 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf ^ 

when he predTes down his head, and 

beads his neck, fo as to red the 

branches 
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branches of the Bridle upon his 
bridcet ; in ordec to withfland the 
effort of the bit, and guard hts bars 
and his mouth. .See the article 
Carry Low. 

A h or fe is fa id /« arm hi'mfflf 
tuoitb the lips, when he covers the 
bars with his lips, and deadens the 
preflure of the bit. This fiequent- 
ly happens in thick- lipped-horfes. 
The rcniedjr is by ufing a bit mouth, 
forged with a canon or fcratch- 
mouth, broader near (he bankets^ 
than at the place of its preffure, or 
reft upon the bars. GuUUt. See 
che article Disarm. 

For arniing againfl. the bit, the -e- 
iTjedy is to have a wooden ball co- 
vered with velvet, or other matter, 
pttt on his chad, which will fo prefs 
him betweea the jaw-bones, as to 
prevent his bringing his head fo 
near his bread. La Broue. 

ARRESTS, or ARRETS, among 
farriers, denote a fort of mangy tu- 
mours on the iinews of the hind legs 
of a horfe^ between the ham and the 
paftern, called alfo rat-tails, See 
Rat-Tails. 

The name is taken from the re- 
femblance they bear to the arrefii or 
backbones of fiflies. duii Gentle- 
marCs Did, in «v9c. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conic«l 
canal, conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. Sec 
the article Blood and Vein 

An artery is compofed of three 
Coats, of which the firft feems to be 
a thread of fine Wood veffels and 
nerves, for nourishing the coats of 
the artery. The fecond is made up 
of circular or rather fpiral fibres, 
oi which there are more or fewer 
itrata or coverings, according to the 
bignefs of the artery. Tbcle fibres 
have a flrong elailicity, by which 
they contrad ihemfelves with fome- 
force, when the power by v^hich 
they have been flretched out, ceafes 
ia likf manficr^s a piece of cat-gut 
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or fiddle- fbing will do. The third 
and mmoft coat is a fine den(e tranipa- 
rent membrane, which keeps the blood 
wichin its canal, which otherwife 
upon the dilatation or ftretching out 
of an artery, would eaiily feparate 
the fpiral fibres from one another. 
Brachn*s Farriery Impravefl. 

The pulfe of the arteries coniids 
of two reciprocal motions, like the 
pulfe of the heart, being a fyftole 
and a diaftole, keeping oppofite 
times; the fyilole of the one an- 
fwerrng to the diafVole of the other. 

The chief diftribution of the ar- 
teries is into ^he aorta delcendens, 
and the aorta afcendens, from which 
they are branched Hke a tree into the 
feveral parts of the body. The ar- 
teries are rnoflly accompanied by 
veins ; that is, wherever a vein is 
opened, you are <o confider an ar- 
tery as big as the vein is near at 
hand ; and although nature has in- 
deed very well guarded the arteries 
againft the blundering operator, hy 
placing them deeper or more hardif 
to be come at than the veins, yet 
every one muft have heard what ter- 
rible and dangerous confequences 
have befallen thole creatures, whe- 
ther human or brute, who have had 
the misfortune to have an artery cut 
by accident or otherwife. Bracken 
uhi fupra. 

Artery nfiounded^ In cafes 
where any large branch of an artery 
is wounded, the method is to fepa- 
rate the ' m^fcular flefh about it, if 
it can be done with fafety j and by 
paifing a blunt, long and crooked 
needle, with an eye made in the' 
point, under the artery with a dott-!- 
ble fiik-thread waxed a little, the 
fame may be lied f!rongly both above ' 
and below the wound or hole in the 
blood veifel ; and this operation is 
(tiled, the operation for an aneurifm. 
But it may be ad vi fa ble, before the 
operation to try Colhatch\ Stypic, 
which has often proved fuccefsful. 

Of 
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Of this excellent ftjfHC powder, the 
dofe to a horfe bwtrdly, either to 
ftop bleeding, or moft kind of fluxes, 
is about two icruples or a drachm. 
Ibid, f^ anonym. 

ARZEL. A horfe isfaid to be ar- 
xt\ that has a white mark upon his 
fore- foot behind. Some fuperftictotis 
cavaliers perfoade themfelves, that, 
by an unavoidable fatality, fuch 
horfes are unfortunate in battle, and 
for that reafoo they do not, care to 
u(e them. 

ASCARIDES, or Nbbdle- 
woRMs, are a fpedesof thofe worms 
that breed in the bodies of horfes, 
refembling needles ; and like thofe 
of the fame name in human bodies. 
See the article Worms. 

The afcarides arc fi)me white, and 
ha)i^ of an [assure colour, with flat- 
ti(h heads ; they are very trouble- 
ibme, and ex pofe horfes to frequent 
gripings and other diforders in the 
guts. Tbefe worms breed at all 
times of the year ; and often when 
One breed is deftroyed, another fuc- 
ceeds. Thefe are not mortal, but 
when a horfe is peftered with this 
Ibit of vermin, though he will go 
through his bufinefs tolerably well, 
and ipmetimes feed heartily, yet he 
always looks lean and jaded : his 
hair ftares as if he was fur felted ; 
and nothing he eats does him good ; 
he often ftrikes his hind-iieet againfl 
his belly, 'which (h^ws where bis 
grievance lies, and is fometimes 
griped/ but without the violent 
^mptoms that attend a cholic or 
uiangury: for he never rolls or 
tumbles, but only ihews unealinefs, 
and generally lays himfelf down qui- 
etly on his belly ^r a little while, 
and then gets up, and iails a feed- 
ing : but the fureft iign'is- when he 
voids them with his dung. 
. The afcarides ibmetimes come 
awax ia great numbers with a purge, 
and fome hories get clear of them 
with purges only, but this does not 
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often happen, for the horieji that 
breed afcarides, above all others, are 
fubjeft to flime and mucous matter. 
The afcarides m the human body 
are thought to be ingendered in th« 
ftrcight gut, near the fundament: 
but in horfes tbeie worms feem to 
have their lodgment about rhe be- 
ginning of the fmall gqcs near the 
ftomacb, anwng the concoiSled ali- 
iment or chyle, both from their co-^ 
lour and the fy mptoms of the gripes, 
and fuddenfitsof ficknefs,thefe horfes 
are often feixed with, which fome- 
times makes them abruptly leave ofF 
their food for a tew iniautes, and 
fall greedily to ft again, as foon as 
the fick fit is over. Therefore to a 
horfe that is fubjedt to theie fort of 
worms, the following method may 
be ufed, as well for theufeofthe 
afcarides, as for that of all other 
kind of worms in the bowels of 
horfes. 

• Take of calomel that has beea 

* fix times fubiimed, and well pre- 

• pared; two drams; diapente, half 
' an ounce | make it into a ball with 

* a iuflicient quantity of con(erve of 
^ wormwpod, or of rue ; and give 
' it in the morning $ letting the 

• horfe be kept from meat and water 

* four hours before, .and four hours 

• after.' 

The next morning let one of the 
purges prefcribed under the article 
Worms, be adminjitered j taking 
great care to keep the horfe from 
wet or from any thing that may ex- 
pofe him to catch cold. His purge 
may be worked off i a the (table, 
with warm water,. > which is muc& 
the fafcft way when, mercurials are 
given. The calomeKball and the 
purge may be repeated in (ix or eight 
days, and again i(i fix' or eight days 
more. Gibfon on tiff Difeafes of 
Horfes, ^' 

ASSIST, or Aid, tn ^he managji. 
See the article Aid. < 
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ASllHMA. See the article 
Cough. 

ATTAINT, among farriers, fig- 
nifies a knock or hurt in a horfe's leg, 
proceeding either from a blow with 
another horfe's foot, or froni an over 
reach in frofty weather, when a 
horle being rough-fhod, or having 
ihoes with long calkers, ftrikes his 
htnder-feet againft his fore-leg. 

The farriers diftinguifh upper at- 
taints given by the toe of the hind- 
foot upon the iinew of the fore leg; 
and nether attaints, or over reaches, 
on the paftern joint, which are little 
bladdets like wind> galls, coming 
cither by a wrench, a ftrain, or an 
ovar-reach, or the hke. The ufuai 
place is in the heel or frufh. 

The cure commonly prefer ibed m 
each of thefe cafes, is as fellows. 
When the hurt proceeds from a 
blow with another horfe*s foot ; 
wa(h away the lilth wiih vinegar and 
fait, and cut off the loofe pieces of 
flelh i 'then apply to the part a ho{ 
egg boiled hard, cut through the 
niiddli?, and fprinkled with pepper. 
In an over-reach in frofty weather, 
Jet th^ wound be immediareiy walh- 
cd with warm vinegar, and then 
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filled with pepper, laying over it a 
reftringent charge of whites of eggs,r 
chimney foot and vinegar; orell^t 
of lime tenipered with water. For 
an over-reach by long calkers, fill 
the hole with gun-powder, beaten 
and mixt with fpitrle ; then fet fire 
to it, and repeat the fame the next 
day, taking care to keep the foot and 
wound from moifture ; and wafhing 
the fore, from time to time, witb 
brandy : other wife fiil the hole with 
cotton dipt in emplaflrum divinum 
melted with oil of rofes in a fpoon, 
laying a plainer of the fame over aif» 
and drefling after this manner every 
day. 

AUBIN, in horfeman(hip,a broken 
kind of gait or pace, betweea ah am- 
ble and a gallop, reputed a defeat 
m a horfe, GuilUi'siient, Dia, p. i. 
in *voc. 

AVERTI, a word ufed in the 
manage, and applied to a regular 
flep or motion enjoined in the lelibns. 
Guiiief. 

In this fenfe, they fay, pas averts, 
fometimes, pas ecouie, and p^s ecoU ^> 
which all denote the fame. The 
word is mere french, and fignifiea 
advifed, apprised, &c. 
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BACK, in the manage and among 
farriers. A horfe's back fhould 
be (freight, not hollow, which is 
cz\\t6 /addle^backed : horfes of this 
kind are generally light, and carry 
their heads high, but are wanting in 
firength and iervice. A horfe with 
A weak back is apt to ftumbie. Ruf^ 
iic^s Did, in Hfoc Reins. . 

In the french fchools, to noount a 
hoxic ados^.h to mount him bare- 
backed without a fiddle. Guillet. 

£ACK-RAK1NG, an operation 
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fo called by the farriers, which con- 
fifts in anointing the hand very.welf 
with any fort of oil or butter, and 
introducing it into a horfe's fitnda<« 
mem by little and little, fetching one 
his excrements, when he has got a 
windy cholk, and there is reafon to 
fufpedt that the flatulency proceeda 
from hardened dung. In this ope- 
ration, the farder fhould put his 
arm into the fundament as far as he 
well can. But lad vifc every gen- 
tleman to pitch upon a perfotn to do 

this 
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tits iSeadly office, who ha$ a hand 
aiKi arm of the fmaller fize ; for 
iboie are fo large and' brawny, 
that ooleis the horfe was of the 
larger ibrt, there woiild be feme 
danger of an infianunacion in the 
freight gut, which would be of 
far greater conceirn than the gripea. 
Bra€ken*z Farr. impfm)d. See% 
Choi^ic: 

BACK-SINEW, in the anatomy 
of a horie, a ftrong tendon thus cal- 
led; which being tnierted behind the 
ihai^i: into the heel, i» ib often fab- 
jed to be drained or hurt. 

• BACK-amew flrained is one of 
the moft common and* ufual accidents 
that happens to a horfe ; it general- 
ly proceeds from hard riding upon 
dry grounds, and from other caufe^ 
where the roads are ftooy and bad ; 
and ibmetimes where they arepacchy. 
Ft is eafily perceived by the (welling 
dfthe finiew I w^hich femecimes • 
reaches from the back fide of the 
knee down to the heel ; ai^ when 
It is A>v a horfe does not care to fet 
hiafbot ^?en upon the ground, but 
for the moft parr in b» Sanding fets 
it beibre the other. 1 - 

The nfual way of curing this ma" 
lady is with cold charges, which 
ottenfucceed very weH if frequently > 
renewed %• u(e Ibme currier's (havings, 
bound round the finew with a 
bandage j and this alfo anfwers ve- 
viery well in (bme cafes; but there 
is nothing either fe ready or efficad- 
ous as vinegar or verjuice well boil- 
ed ; being often in a day foaked well 
into the iinew, warm: and if any 
tbin^ of the lamenefs or fwelling re- 
mains after this, and after the heat 
a^d inflammation is gone out; a mild 
biiHer^hat has got nothing corrofive 
ia it; l^iides the cauilic lalts of the 
(iies, will, generally fpeaking, effec- 
taateacure, and bring the iinew fine. 

When hoc and relaxing oris mixed 
tagedav 9it tt&d to (be back ftiQCw, 
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whiek many praaicionen are fond off 
becaufe they feAietimes fiicceed ift 
horfes that have their iinews ftrong 
and rigid, yet they are apt to ingen« 
der wind-galls of a bad kind, or make 
the veins on each fide the (inew to 
be full and gorged. Bliftering in 
this cafe hais very little or no e(]&dt : 
but firing through the vein, lill the 
blood comes, for nothing le(s will 
renu>ve that weaknefs. After the 
firing, the whole leg, from the knee 
down to the heei, and all the hoUow 
places on both (ides,* are to be • 
charged wich a good flrengthning 
plainer, made of tour ounces ofad- 
hernajm ; add dragon's blood; maf-^ 
tic, and bole, of each half an ounce \ 
and this will perfect Uie cure, efpe- 
cially il' the horfe be turned to grafs 
for a month or five weeks ; or ia ' 
the winter, if he run a little while in a - 
fmooth yaikj, where he has a good 
dry litter. Gihfon*sDi(eafis afHorfeu 

SORE-BACK is a diforder very 
iiUrident to horf<is upon the road in 
travelllDg; and more efpedally to 
yonng horfes, whofe backs are unufed 
to oarry loads ; therefore to thefe 
lail, 41 pretty lar^e feated faddle a- 
gteesbeft; and every morning alter 
your crupper a hole or two, that it 
may thereby draw the (addle back ; 
afid now and then let it alfo have 
liberty forward^; and by this means- 
he will nor carry your weight always 
in the fame places $ which will COU'* 
duce greatly to his eafe, and keep- 
the Ikin upon his back. Let your 
horie's back be cooled every time 
you bait him, and dow and then 
walhed with warm water, and 
wiped dry with a .linen-cloth ; and 
the faddle (hould alio be fcraped, 
fo that no hardnefs or inequalides re- 
main from the fwieat, that, together 
with dud, fticb round the feat of 
the pannel. 

The (hape indeed of the horfe's 

baekfhoufd be viewed, feeing every 

.1? horfe 



fcwe the fiKi4l« -(WmiW no( pnly be 
pretty larg« Ip IkUifett for a yo^iig 
horfe, but the pamd noii .ftuffinig ; 
IhQUldanfwff «h« (h«pe at th« b^k, 
ia fucb fort, chM it. may hcv. W^- 
qvally as f>9flible Uf>oo all ^bepuru 
at the iaipe tim« ; pqd indi^djf vfe 
would da tbiega ta a niirety, we 
fbould have the panael of thefaMe 
fo contrived, as that we nvght iHiA 
the iluffiog er^ry morning, or ac- 
cording as we fee ihere is a« iRflanan 
matioo cotniVg oil, which we luay 
peiceive by foiue placet un(W the. 
faddle fweating* : or keeping moift 
longer than others, efpec^ly if yo4i 
view the hack forae bour^ afcei the 
faddle has bj^en. taken oflF» and ic 
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a!oe9» with ti Httk oil of ttirpeifine,: 
willbebeft to hatbe the place :witb. 
n^w and thoor' Bractenh fnkti 
Furrier, 

BACKINa«'r4/i» theopeiarioa 
of breaking \im to the faddle* or , 
bringiag bum ^ etidxire a rider. To 
back a coltv tbcy ufii^lly briA|^ kTm 
il^o ploughed ground ; troc Imiaa 
while, to rid him of his wantfloofift^ ■ 
tk^y having one to ft«y his {ii«ad 
and goiveratht i^haiing rm> yoci . 
take his baik^. not M^My. hoc \sf < 
degrees; iirft«iakipg(eivemlhefivii^ 
and half rifiagtf. • When be: beaera 
tbefe pstiehtiy, .you any aaooaciii 
earned, and lettik in your place* ta- - 
kiii,g care to :chefiAi: him. &e^ . . Sc« -. 
tbe article CoL/ri»aiida eolt t a iiiavp. . 



tbefe places fooukt be «aM byre^. SefiiDi^. /^f^. mvat&Gr/MLiiifr. . 
moving the fiu0vig,i and iber^bfr , , BALOTAOESiaiff tbel«ip%of.»/ 
caufing the M^eight of the rtdeC' lo . horfe h^tweco ;two. piJlara* eniaf>oii«. 
pceisupon the other parte that ar«,* a;ilfaightk*iif,'Aihde:wil;bji9fttief&bf^ 
not heated fo f»U€h< •« ; ti»ic» . wttb theiaidaxif \\m batid^^ilnd , 

When this ioflanifQattoti hfli^nd- thecalvea4if Jhelegl; aad.tbatLsiat 
vajiced as for astorcorrupt tberiyiftc* fvch a nmnnfif iHat wbtn Werfonirf . 
IB the capillary. veiFelA* it csiuli»aA] feet are ta thdiairy he Affuts nockii^ 
abftrud^'on. which tend»toan%bfeetl0.9y faufetbe ihofftrrbfs hfs Uader^tfoe^ 
but becaufe the hide pf the hoi^ i»j without yecliag out* Thaa k ia^ 
thick, and the prefi«feof.ibof«d^ei thas cjieair or maoage of 'bsdoiadea. 
is often applied,, iuch. tttmpf cinaof. difiiar8:ftt)iiiiCftprttiea*.£br a horfolthat 



always be foriiadd krge» but vf^^tG»i. 
t^iereof there ouzes out ai kitid/of 
blifter-waser, or chin lymph .about 
the edges of (vt^hieh, people g^iiera^. 
\y call:) the fic^^foft, which ia .nothing' 
but a piece of the.hocfta ikio thAtiia 
oflfer-theatecjw . 
. if you take away cho preiTufie be- 
fore the inflammation is too far ad- 
vanced, in that caie there will not 
be fo gre^t aa oblhu^ioo oecafioned 
in the fm^l veffelst aa to caufe a fit- 
fail, or warble. Salt and water* 
warm urine, vinegar, &c. are com- 
monly ufod to cool a horfe's back 
that is burc : but t£ the fldn be. broke 
in holes from what people call 
warbles, I belfcv* it wiH be found 



wivhs. at c^^olea:ycrki» or ftrikbai 
oilt hie hiiKhirfegswtfehaUhbtfiMtecw- 
keeping.themineiu'ifnde^tcn, iB«h>9! 
tades differ hkciwifot jfretm CfOU|Mdkff' 
lathis, «haa.io:thefornii«r, tbebdrfo< 
focwa hia fooea. wheo he li^s or 
raifos his ciovp a . but in croupiadcs^, 
he draws hi» hii^der feet Uiider Ittai^ . 
Omliet. 
.BALZANE;. See cbt mici«t 

WjHITK-JiOOT., • . 

BANDS of a Saddh are two A^. 
narrow pieces of iroo^ nailed on oabb . 
fide the bows of: the foddle,. to re* 
tain thofe b^^wa in. the fttttatioi*. 
which QMkes the focoaofa Juldle.. 

To put a bow id the band* ia to 
nail dowo the two endaof eadi band 



that equal quamities of fpirits f£ t9 each fide of ihe. bow. Befidf«> 
wine and tinduro. of royirh and thefe two great bands, the fore-bow 

h9A 
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iftBd;-atid*» crefeem to keep Up the 
widter arcb. TI^ hijadfit bow lits 
iKb^ift sit fiimll baiid td ftrengtiien 

BANGLE-Ears, an tmpcrfea?- 
oil iWaliOtfe, remedied in the fol- 
io winig xBamier : pklce his Hrs fn the 
'manner you wofuW have tfcem ftand, 
And chad, with ^wd^ titik boafdi oir 
pieces of trcDchets, three fingers 
^oad, faavii^ two I6iig ftrmgs kmi 
to tliem, bind the ^ars ib Mt in the 
{>laoe$ Where they arc fhed, that 
tliey catiiiot (ifr. Then fefehind the 
hetKfand' the root dft^ear^ you will 
pettxivc a great dtsA of empty wrfA- 
khd (kkki which you areto {xoff! tip 
v^ith your finger and thumb ; and 
iwfeb a^ (har^pair of 'feifTa^s, clip a- 
wat iiH *hc emp^ flat doTe by the 
heaid ; rhtn, with* a needle and red 
fifk, &kth the (wxy otftfidfesofthe 
A:hr fogctbcr ; and With yotor greert 
^ttheni hea! tip the ht&; which 
done? take away" th^ (plhiis that boM 
up Ihef ears, and ih a fh6rt time jot 
win fhid thefler keep thtfiMiephce 
vr^erefyo^ fet thetey Withouif a«er»- 

BANQUET, that.fmall part of 
tlie branch of a biklk under the eye, 
which, being rounded Ifte a fhnfR 
rad, gathers alid joms the ettremi- 
tte of the hk to the branch, in fiicH 
A maiiaes, ¥hat the foanqtret is not 
iectk, bet covered by the carp, or 
that part of die bit next the branch. 
. BAN<^tt'Lrti€i h an hrrfgitiary 
fine drafwn by the bit^niakers, afon^ 
th« banqnell, iki ftrrgfng a Bit, ataS 
^longed upwards^ aad' d^Whwards 
to adjirft th« defigned kftce &t Weak-^ 
Aefi of the hrttnch, ^ order' to make 
it ftifFpr ffaty. For the bifanch will 
^ haAf 9fnd fti^g^ W the^vil hole 
be on the omfide 6f ihc' banquets, 
with refpe£t to the neck f and it will 
be we^ and eafy, if the fevil hole 
be on the infide of the line^ t^ing 
jfoc center |rom- the neck. Gnilkt. 
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site the artidcs: BftAi^eft Mfl 
SnoffiLDMit. 

To BAR a wit, Mii optfratiott per- 
foYihed: by rhe farmer, opoA the vt\im 
6f a hotfe'i legs- and other' parts Of 
his body, %mh iiifent to ftop the 
icourfe and lefleii the quantify of 
the malignant huttlours that prevaia 
t^e. 

In order tof hat 9 v^Tfti, the ferriet 
opens the ikin *b6ve M, and after 
difengaging it, and tyirtg it Above snd 
biE^Tow, he ftrikcjj bttw€6n the twd 
ligatures. 

MRfi, or BarbiS:, a kind of horfe 
broteght from Bitrbary^ rttochefteem- 
^ for Ht beauty, vrgoB^r, and Mft-- 

Thefeh6rfesare»rnaHj^ Tetybeau- 
ttfW ; they are of 4 deWdcr imke, and 
have very ftnt limb* ilnd fhe turned 
bodies. The fpaUtlh aild englifh 
borf^B httve much fuftar bodies, arid 
tei-gef kp. The bsw^ is Kttle infc^^ 
^61* (o'thearabisin or ttif4[iih horfe : 
^•■he h efteetaied bf ^iir dieafetl 
too tcridet artd ^Uciitii to b>eed upt 
on. The turkifli ilffd the fpaftffi 
htorfe ait Aereftyre u<y Hf fcept for 
thisprfrpdfe, bythe'hie^jtld^S. 

The-lWrdiV^trtrf^^Aj^aiWr neglf* i 
gent ih at! its motieMs ^ hefWilH^m^ 
hk hi walking up(M -(^ fAfoetheft 
ground ; hia trot i§ llke^tHat 6f H 
dow, tfnrf'his gaH6p^ Verytew, rfnd 
very eafy to hfinfeff j this fM of 
horfe is hio^ey'er foi the moft parf 
firt^ewy; A^rvous, and^ excfftemly 
Winded; M i^ therefore giyod for a 
courle,- ?f"'not over-we?gKed. The 
mbtfntaif^ barbs are^ stecoiiWtfed rhe 
beft, bee^nft they an? tKe fer geft ihd 
ftrbngeft ;■ Hiey belong to the Alla- 
rabes' who vafee theAM^es much 
i&jion them, arid ai^d^as ft!mdbfrhem 
as other nations are; fbr whirh rda- 
fbn it' is hot" t^fy to ^tiiiy of tiicm. 
The corf^nron barbs )H^'ri<)t uncom'- 
mbn aiiiong our people of falbion. 
The may ufoaily be bought in Pro*' * 
ve^iceand Langnedoc'in France, at a 
D z moderate 
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moderate price i and vautj of tke 
englilh have them from thence. 

Barbsy among us, fall fhort of that 
fwiftoMs attributed to them in their 
native coantrf. Tbri niaj be ac- 
counted for, partly from the fmail* 
ne(s and lightnefs of their riders, and 
partly from their not being loaded with 
heavy (addles and bridles as in Eu- 
rope ; nor even with fl^oes. An 
•rab iaddle b only a cloth girt round 
>vith a pair of light (lirrups* and a 
ibrt of pummel to fuflain them. C^rn. 
Di^ des arts 7*. l p, 89. a, 
I Baftard bards, defcending from 

the bed: engliOi mares, coveced by 
barb ftallions are, by experience, 
conQantly found both bercer (haped* 
and fitter for the {addle, and ftronger 
for feryice, than their fires. Pbikr' 
foph. Tranfadions No 105. 

BARBS, or Barblbs, fmall ex* 
crelTences . under the tongue of f 
borfe, which ^^J he difcov^red by 
drawing it afide ; and are cured by 
putting them clpfe ofi:V and waihing 
them with , brandy i or fait and water. 
PartUf^s-F^frrUry. 

BARNACL£S,calledalfo Hoa ss- 
Twit CHE a.s, or Brakes, are in? 
|fcrument&. which ^triers put on the 
nofe ofa hprfe, to make him (land 
quiet, in order yo be (hoed, blooded. 
or drefled of any fore. Some cal) 
. them pinchers ; but they difter from 
pinchers, as the latter have handies> 
whereby to hold them ; wheraas thg 
barnacles are faidenad tO; the nofe 
with a lace or cord. There is andthef 
meaner fort, of barnacles, ufed in de- 
feat of the former, called roller bar- 
liades, or wood-twjtchers, which 
are only two rollers of wood bound 
together, with the horfe's pofe be- 
tween them. Did, Rufi, See ihe 
anicleMAtjRAiLLE. 

BARS, the (lefhy rows that run 
acrofs the upper part of the mouth, 
and reach almoft quite to the palate, 
very difiingui(hable in young borfer. 
Cibfon. Thei>-irs ace that part of 
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the mouth upon ^hkh the bit (houli^ 
reft and have it's appai ; Yor though 
a fingie cannpn bears upon the toognt, 
the bars . are ib feniible and tender 
that they feel the eflFe^s of it througji 
the thicknefs pf the tongue. GmUUu 
The bars (hould be (harp ridged, 
and lean ; for fince all the (ubjediofi 
a borfe bears proceeds from thcfe 
parts, if they have not the(e qualities 
they will be very little or not at all 
fenfible ; fo that the horie can never 
have a good mouth : for if the barf 
be flat, roupd^ and infenfible, thf 
bit will not have its efFc6t, and con- 
(equently fuch a bprfe can be no 
more govtrm^d by his bridle than if 
we took hold of his t^ii. . Did.Rufi. 
in *uoe, 

BAY COLOUR. A bay borfe 
is what we commonly call a red in- 
clining to a chefnut colour. This 
colour varies f^veral ways 1 it is a 
dark b^y, or a light bay, according 
as it is more qr, lefs deep ; and w^ 
have likewiie dapple bays. See the 
articles MiacuBTTe, and Colour. 
All bay borf^s have black manet» 
.which diftinguifh them frooi the for- 
rel, that have red or white nurnei. 
GuiJUt, 

BEAN. £jr^o/a Bean, See the 
article Eye. 

BEAT A borfe is faid to hat 
the dt^^ wfien at each (Iroke or mo- 
tion, he does i^ot take in ground or 
yay enough wjtb his fore-legs. He 
is niore parti<:ularly ^id to beat the, 
du^ a terra ferra^ when he does not 
take in ground enough with his 
(hpulders ; making hi? ftrokes or mo- 
tions too Ihort, as if he made them 
all in one pliace. he hats the Juft 
at curyets^ whep he does them top 
precipitately, and top flow. 

He (feats upon a waii^ whjBU he 
walks too thort, and thus makes but 
little ground, whether it be in ftraight 
lines, rounds, or pafTaging. GuilUfs 
Gent. Did. p. I. ' 

Beat upon tke band. See Cha ck. 
BELtY 
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8EILLT. 3f .the lowec^bcHf, m 
4fae anatomy of a horfe, is to he un- 
tderfiood^il that qivitj .which is be- 
low tiie roidiiflF, and is cncompaiTed 
hy the (hort-ribs, (be point of the 
.Vreaft-4)0oe, Joins, haunch bones, and 
Ihare bones i and is filled with guts 
. .fend other entrails. 

Th^ proper ceKuments of the lower 
i>eiljr are the mu^lesy and the meoi- 
hnoA which lies under them, called 
the peritoneum. Gi^/ut'a fankr^ 
0U^v Guidi. 

The. principal parts, contained in 
the iow^r beiljr, ace the omentum or 
cauJ, the ftomach, the guts, the me* 
Antery, the liver, the gall-pipe, the 
liancreas or fweet-bread, the fpleen, 
jthe kidneys, &c. 

The difeafes of the lower belly are 
the cbolfc and gripes, the worms, a 
|ai andicouring,adjarrhGea,coftive« 
jot^St the yeUows and jaundice^ and 
juptures and burftenneis. 

The upper cavity,(bmetimes.called 
.^he middle bdiy or venter, is com- 
monly called the cheft ; and on the 
pootnry tl^ cheft gut or flank is 
(bmetimea d^porainaced the belly. 
$ee the articljp Cubst. 

Feeding horfes with grafs.or much 
hay, and ieW oats, makes them grow 
^w- bellied. It is ^ maxim that hor- 
(bs which are light belh'ed and fiery 
toon deftroy thet^felves. Far. Did. 

The belly of a horfe fhould be of 
an ordinary bignefs, except draught- 
^orfes, where this larger the beuer, 
provided it be round and well indofed 
within the ril^, rather extending up- 
on the fides than downwards. Thefe 
horfes are apt to becow-bellied which 
having (Iraight ribs are great fe^eders. 
42»/?. Did. 

A borie h faid to be thick-bellied, 
well bodied or flanked, where he has 
large, long and well made ribs ; nei- 
ther too narrow nor too flat. A horfe 
again is faid to have no belly or body, 
or to be thin flanked, when his ribs 
af e too narrow or Ihort^ and the flank 
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. turns up ^ ^m.hisrbody-loohs Aank- 
lefs like a gtf yhound. Such horfes 
are called by the french efiracs ; an4 
generally prove. fine and tender^ Jioc 
fit Sot travelling, or fatigue,. ;U;ile(s 
they feed very heardly. Coach- 
horfes are reje^led when they are 
not well bellied or well bodied, but 
narrow or thin gutted. But a hunter 
is not the worfe liked for being light 
bellied, ^uch as have painfnl fcrat- 
ches in their hind legs are found to 
lofe their bellies extremely. Guil/ei. 
BIT, or BiTT, or Horse-Bitx* 
in general, fignifies the whole ma- 
chine of a^ the iron appurtenances of 
a bridl^p, as the bit-mouth» i\^ 
branches, the curb, the feyJlr^holei, 
thetranchefil, and the crofs chains : 
but oftentimes it fignifies only the bft- 
mouth in particular. 

The Hhmoutb is then a piece of 
iron forged feveral ways, in order to 
be pot into a horfe s mouth, to keep 
it in fubje^Uon. 

Of ihf fe bit-mouths, fome am 
fingle cannon mouths, fome are can<» 
non mouths with an upfet or mount-' 
ing liberty, ibme fcatch mouths, fomt 
mouths after the form of a barge. 
Some with two long turning olives, 
and feveral other forts, all with dif- 
ferent liberties for the tongue, or withf 
out liberty. But all bit-mouths o|igh< 
flill to be proportioned to the mouth 
of the hoffe, according as it ^/nore 
or \t& cloven or wide; or more or lefs^^ 
fenfible and tender, according as the 
tongue and the lips are higher or flat-' 
ter» and as the palate is more or lefa 
flefhy } obferving withal, that if the^ 
horiebeold, the palate will always 
have but little flein upon it. GuiVeu 
It is the opinion of the Duke of 
Newcaflie, that as little iron as pof- 
fible fliould be put into the horfe*f 
mouth ; and we feldom ufe any other 
than fnaffles, cannon mouths jointed 
in the middle, cannon with a fail- 
mouth, and cannon with a port- 
mouth, either round or jointed. 

.As 



" M ^ the Mr ii6%r •in wfet befides 
tbe fiiitffle or waMHh^ Mr, Nereis the 
dmnon - tnoiith j6)nted 7q the mtdiky 
which M. S6llev4«ll afHrms to be tbe 
"very beft of all, bedtufeir il^ays ptv- 
'ferVes a bbrfe'ft mouth whole and 
-(bond ; and though th^ tofigue Ai^ 
taioa the whole effbrt of ft, yet it Is 
iiot fo fenfibie as the bars, which are 
fb delieate that they feel its preflbre 
through the tongtie, and thereby 
obey the leaft motion of the ridert 
hand. The longer it ts towards the 
«nda fixed CO the branthes the gentler 
it will be. We fiiould- tnake ufe of 
thl» mouth Co a hor fe ft loi^ as we 
tin ; tNt 19, if with a ftnptie cannoti 
ttiouth we can draw from a hor fe aH 
tht oh^c^ce he is capable of gifttrg. 
It w2tt be ht yarn t0 ^ii^e hhn Another ; 
fhis being the very becl of all. 

The dinttOfI with AlilA th<mth is 
sillof dne p?ece, and only l»ieed in 
IJbe middle to form a liberty ibr the 
tongue. This bit is proper to fecure 
tf^oU^ ttiouths that efaack or beat upon 
the h^nd i k W»N fi« tbi^k tiM^bs be^ 
ciitrfe rt refts always in bile place, fO 
vhat deadening the feoie ma manner, 
tikreby, rhe hotfe lofes his ipprehen- 
^lons, aad* wtil fbon rdiih ht»bk- 
motith better th^r the* bit, which 
bemg/Mnted in ehciniddiei reds un- 
eiqiiafly Upon the bars. Thi^ how- 
ever becaufenot jo?^tfed ifr'the rtiiddlc 
k more rtide. The 'mid<IIe of this 
bit ihotifd bei iitriie' mere ferward to 
give the more ptoy to the horfe's 
ronguie; ahd the bit AoWHiVsftllev reft 
liport the gon» or om fi^ ef fehftf bars 
Ihan irpo<i their vety ridgei.* The 
iburth^fort iscalfiedthecafin6in<^moutti 
wfth the liberey aAef the form of a 
pigeOtt^s'rtecfc. When a horfe'.^ mornth 
IS too large, ib thai the thicfcnefs 
rhereof fepports rh* trtoph ef the 
bit, Hur it cannot work: itfs uftfal ef* 
teftff lipOo the bars ;• thwlibetty wi-W 
a little dtfengsge it, and fuffer the 
mouth of the bit to comeat and reft 
upon his gums, which witt make him 
fo much (he lighter upon the band. 



Th6-p6rt-mcftiifa is « drntton with 
'tti'upfkoi' mmxotmg liberty pdper 
fbr a horfe with a g^ mouth, but 
a large wttfjae ; hirmg its eiFe^ np- 
On tlie lip* and gUmi'; itnd hecaule 
the -tongue is difengaged^ it will ^b^ 
jea the horft that hafh high bars, 
and in (bme degree ftttiible. 

The fcntch nmuth with til ttpfet 
or mounting liberty is tndct thM ft 
cannon mouth, becaufe not fully fo 
rdttnd; but more edged-to^ f»refo«- 
able to them in one refpedt; 'Witi^ll^ ts 
that thofe parts of a Ctftfoon mbuth 
to Whitrh the bi^ailch^ ite Aftene<}» 
if not well riveted, are (blbjedt k> (Rp : 
htt the tods of a fctreh moiichcaii 
never. falli beeiufe of their benig over 
lapped, and therefore much mofe fe'- 
ietrre for vfciovs tnd iH nattti<edhorfes. 

Someare of opinion, that the heft 
way fo lit a horfe exa^ty With a bh» 
IS' to have a great many hki by them, 
and change till they hit upon the 
right ; but at fird, be fiti^ td tet him 
have a gentfo one, ri^^tly lodged in 
his ihoutfr, ib as tfQfe to' f^umjite his 
Kpsi or tate^ upon ht^ twihest. Thert 
1«! him be mounierf, iXf^ pv^fM twa 
or three fteps bacli, whereby yott 
#ttt know if hfsheid' befirmi if he 
j>erfbrms frankly, or only obeys %i^tlil 
reln€lancy, that fo you may gh^ hhn 
another bit, wtfch may gaii^ his coih' 
ie»^. If he inchnes to carry low, yoa 
are not to give him a liberty for the 
rongue, which wiilrt^ too high ; for 
that by tichUing his pahite, woi^df 
bring his head' betwieo' hia feg^. 

WTE of a madd^y or other ve- 
nomous anlmat See MiybNB<s^d. 

BLACK. More Of Mil bhtdt tr 
the colour of a horfe thatis of i^deep^ 
ihtrtittg and lively hhicfc. G»i/^. See 
rhe ar eidfe- € b i. ova .• • 

HfLsADDER, ib the anawwny of a 
horfe, is feated' in the lowtfi» part of 
the M\fy v/ithin that circumference 
which is made by the loins » hip- 
bones; and Aare-boue. (t is of ait 
irregular 
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irregular (liape,£(»nBMhHig reTf^bfog CQn&Mtexespft t bui.^rpeciaUf Whmz 
a pear, coo^pM «$ the ftom%cbiaj|4 .their eyesjo^k . kfftvy and dull, risci . 
g«^,.of a irejbk co«i or (Ki&i (he and inAamec)* oc yriiea thej look ^lel^^ 



iniddteipoft miiicuUr.. fh« iao^ri^i^ft 
i^ery thin, of aa exqutfite fenfe, having, 
nervca bo(h ffom the imercoftalfr s^ 
the vertebra of the ioin9. The blfeKi'^ 
der is perforaKed» or bored, not only 
w.here the ureters c^ter into it. but 
alfo in ita^neck, togivepai{age lothe 
urine, whkb runs along the uieihrai, 
or pifa-p^, in order to its difc^rge 



low or inflam^ in their lips, or thein* * 
fides of their mouth 3 when they feet 
hotter cb^n vfuiM** jnd ^mangle tbetc' 
hay. . Young Jiiqrfeft ihonld be.bkd.* 
when they are (ihedding their rcetb.-* 
The fprinlgiB fj)«wy4» a proper tithe • 
for bleedhigk becaufe the btood ia 
then more luiivriant than either 
tiiBes ; Md'in i^iosner it is ofiien ne* 
ceflary to prevent feaers i al^nya- 



out of the body. It^neckiscompofedchufing the coolofthesnoraing^ mid 
of mufcuUt and flefty 6bres, Vihif^ keeping them eool the remaining part 
form e fphio^ mufcie, which (butt of the day 



and opens at |4e4fiire. Gihfrn%Farri 
€uide. 

.Tine ftoeis is the dtieafe to which 
th^ bb4d^«:nH»ft fub|e6t. 

BLAZE. See the articiesSTAR 
and WHifrrfl-FiACE. 

BLEEDING,, the opeiadoti of 
opening i« veto.witb n faineit, fei the 
evncvaOQOiOf ntorrnpt or rednndaot. 
blood. Seethe jsrtide Blood. 
• Meedmgis fhofnoft ready, as well 
as tbe mOK vfelitl operatbn&r re-. 



Some bie^their borfes three. Or 
fonr tunes a year^ or ofiener, by way' 
of pretention; >iwevef there is* this i 
inconveniency In. ^cc|«eait bleediiig* 
that it grows iQto a habit, which 4fi1 
fome cafes cannot be eafily broke ofE^f 
without hazard. , But the caies that 
require bleeding moft are coUs^^ ferv'> 
▼eis of aln¥»ftt aU. kinds* falis^iindi 
brttifes, which ibmntimes ate dabgei^ ' 
ous ^0 borfes,: becenfeof ttei^ ^ear f 
weight I huftt and wonods of ;the 



lieirkigany areatueain ficfcaefsyor diiV eyesi fttjaiRaftohard riding, or dhuvM 
ea&, that canpoffibi^r be p^formed.. . ing 1 and aJloiher accidents wb^e a : 
For by tbisahn moft immediate idief ftagi)ation of the bh)Qd may b«^c^« 
is*obtainedi6dlQg thait by it the fierce . deS^ eapedtedii ror » where Ihe fuuM.' 
sftoa or heatof the bioodf togj^tiier.. vefiekmaybebtoJceialtdrthebloodeiCf^ : 
with its velocttyi, isseftrained aadai* . travafai^. Git/ii^\l>iftaferofH&/ih-i 
batad ) aad A^c only, the heat and ve^-. . .|i is right to bieed:a b0r& when he^ 
locity, but hhewife its vtfddit^iOr! begins to g^oMrflefliy^. all grftG, drat': 
cboimineia «ay,«n fomeasteforei be . any other thne,iwhen he looks heavy; . 
deftroyed: tberefbecv in all caies and ic is geneildly: proper to bic^be-i 
where the bbo4«B» too ranah agttateii« * fore' purging^ :: Let ysfnr horfe be air. 
and in motioiit oi'. where it Is thicky vrs^fs bled by meaftii^ that yoi^.toay.' 
the operation ii of fetvke. ^ know what quantity you take a#ay 1 - 

Blecdiagougitt to be avoid4d,;ifi it tworor chree<|Uafts.is:f(iwa]rs enough 
can with iafesy, in. ai( extremities of at oife dine; whenyoR repeat U^ aU: 
heat and cold ; and the figas which low for the difofrder^ and the horfe'a^ 



require tt ane a pletHM^ra or over-fall- 
nefs of the bJaod, veffeb;. and this 
may be diicovored by a borfes being 
poifive, when he is pat, to any kind 
ofexerdfe. Prasken*s Art of Farf. 
Tbofe bdrfes thtft ibnd moch in 



conititntioa. 

Lee the blt^qd when coki be career , 
fujly exafpined;. both AS to colom^i 
and confidence, whether black, flov. 
rid» ^^fi, &c. fiarslifnJFifrruryA 

0Uring (^ operatiao of bloeri^^H 



iheftablc^ and are fidl fedi require tiBjgi pnt.your finger tn^ the hori5^% 
bjaediog mere thaa thofe that are in , mouib» 
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nwmrh, and tkkJe him in the roof^ 
making hiaichew and move bis chops, 
which" wiJt well f6rce him to fpin 
forth : and when you 6iid that he has 
bled enough) rub his body all over 
therewith, but e^ecially the place 
where he is blooded j and tie him up 
to thei-ack, for an hdur or two, left 
he bleed afreih, for that wiii turn his^ 
btood. S6lUyfeirS'C9fnf4eatHorfeman. 
¥cf the feveral parts of a horfe's 
body proper to bleed m, fee the ar- 
ticle Pa RTS cfa bdrftsMy. 

The particular cafes wherein 
bleeding will be neceflary may be 
feen under the name of each diforder. 

*'JFor the treatmenrof affwelled neck 
in confequeuce of hOFfe^^beiogunfltil* 
folly bled there. See the arttcleN a ck. 

« For the method of flopping the 
bleeding of wounds; See the article 

Wou-NDS. 

■ BLfiBDiKG ai tije nfift\h an acci- 
dent common to yourfg horfes, pro- 
ceeding from great: iTove of blood, 
whejF^by the blob*'f*8fli4s are ofwii' 
burft. There are li^^ral (things in ge^ " 
ner4l ezceedmggoi^toftAunch thid'-' 
bleeding: but the beft tif fuch a cde is 
;af:fbUows. Takedff hftiid' of Coven- ^ 
ti^ blue thread, and himg it crofs a 
ftpckjfetting one end thereof on fire, 
and ftrewing a HtlJc white wine vine^ • 
gar thereon, to keep tt from burning - 
tooiaft> and let the horfe receive (he 
fmoak up hisnoftrils. Alfo new horfe ' 
dung, a clod of earth, bruifed hySop '■ 
&c. boiled with horfe bipod, is al(b 
good in this ca(e: but the following 
are rhe ufual prefetiption^. Take the ' 
powder of the ftohe emachile, and 
blow it up into his nofejaying it to the 
Weeding orifice. Or, ftop the noftrils^ 
with rhubarb bruiled in a mortar. 
And betony beat in a mortar with fait 
and white wine Vfntgar, being put in- 
to the noftrils has the like e)Fe£t. 
RufticDkt. 

fitit if thefe {lrovetneiiH?6taal,open' 
«vein in the neck^y way of reviilfton. 
andyou neednotddtfbtth^fuccef^ofit. 
^^L&YME| or Ble Y»£^an infiam- 
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iidtion is the hoHVtf ho<rf',.oocaif<i«erf 
by bk)od putrified in thefOiief partof 
the coffin, towards thie faed,^rweea 
the fole and the coffin-bone GvHief, 
There are three forts of bleymea p 
' the ftf^ bred In fpoiled wrinkM feev, 
with narrow heela, 19 ufually ksntd 
'in f he > inward or we^keft quarter ; 
the fecond, >be6dea the ufual fymp- 
tdnr^ of the firft, infers die grille, 
and mtft be extirpated «i8^tlle cure 
of a quitter bone ; the third is occa* 
' fioned by fmall (lones, as gravel be- 
tween the Ihoe and the Me. For tt 
' cnre, they pare the foot ; let out the 
• matter » if any /and drds the fore like • 
the pnck of a nail.- Rufiic Did, See 
the article Hoof-Cast. 

BLINDNESS, a difeaie tncidenr 
to horfes, efpecttlly tbofeof an iron*- 
gi^y, or dapple-igrey colour, when 
ridden too hard, or backed too yonhg. 
/*>/. rr^«/. N<K37^ 

Itmay bedifcoveredbf the walk- 
or^epf which in a blind horfe is4il^ 
' ways uncertain and unequal : becaufe-^ 
> he does not fet down his feet boMIx 
when^led in one*a htfndjf though, if 
the fame horfe be aM need by an ex-^ 
pelt horfeman, and: the horfe ^f him- ' 
felf be mettled, the fear of fhe fpur 
wil^make him go more %«eJy, fo thac 
hiB^ blindnefa can fcareely be per- 
ceived. Another mark whereby a 
hotfe may be knownto have loft hiV 
(ightis, that upon bearing any body^ 
enter the ftable, he will prick up his 
es^rs; and move theai backwards and • 
forwitrds, aa mi Arvilibg every thtng,^ 
and being in continiMi »brm by the 
leaft nolle. Did, RuJOc in w, 

tit. Lower iirft (hewed thecaufe 
of the ordinary blindne^ in horfea^ 
which is a fpungy excrefcence grow- 
ing in one, fomettmes in two or cbvee 
places of the uvea, wMch being a^ 
length over-grown, covers the pupiU 
when the horfe it brought inco the 
lighty though in a dark ftablett di- 
lates^again. Rafs Fhikf^ Le$i. 
Bliitoringtbetempies> cuntogouf 
4 • . -the 
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Ae haws, and taking up iht veins, 
weakens the optics, and baflens 
Vlindnels. Burdws P^Kket-Farrier, 

BLOOD. The blood is produced 
from the chyle, and w the principal 
fiuid of the body, frpm \yhich the 
gall, papcreatk juice, or liquor fe- 
parated from the Iweet-brtad, toge- 
ther with all ^the reft are fecerned; 
^uidit is alfo obfervabletbac the blood 
la ail kinds of animals is the lanie, 
and confifts of thefc three parts, viz. 
£j-fl an almoft inlipid water, with a 
very little fcent, which being ex- 
|)o(ed to the fire, flies olfin vapours, 
yielding a foetid odour Secondly, 
of that part which we term the fe- 
rum of the blood This ferumis 
Tiox red in its natural ftate, but tran- 
fpareat ; and yellowiih, when difor- 
dered by any difeafe j aad being cx- 
^ofed to heat, it hardens like th^ 
white of an egg. Thirdly, the blood 
^rondils of that part whkhgivesa 
Tednefs to the whole, and which is 
rendered, by the power of heat as 
well as cold, a firm tenacious red 
niafs, called by the latins, Infula^ 
apr C^aguium. 

If the blood taken away from any 
^animal be fuiFered to reft in a veifel 
ifor fome time ; firft the watry part 
^ies off, as tiein^ the moft fubtil ; 
«nd then theferum is feparated, and 
the mqr(; plentifiilij this is done, the 
jofula becomes tl^ fpialler j and in 
^hree or fquf days* the red part quit<: 
jdifappears, being turoed into ferum 
.alfoj and ^at feriim, if the blood 
jbe drawn from a difeafed animal, is 
pften of a blapk, yellpwiili, or other 
.unnatural coio\ir. Bra^MsPw:ki$ 

For f^me farther account of 
tlie bloody blood-veifels^ &c. See 
the articles Anatomt, Arteut, 
Bleeding, &c. 

Bloop running itc^, is a 
Ipedesof itch in ahorie, proceeding 
iroiu an inflammation of the blood, 
by over-heathig, hard riding, or 
tftber fore febowr, whigh gcttijig ber 
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tween the fkin and the fle/h, makes 
the bead rub and bite himfelf ; and 
if let alone, fometimes turns to f 
grievous mange, highly infe^tous 
to any borfe that /hall come. nigh 
him J among the cures both for cms 
and the mange, befides the general 
onesof bleeding in tl»e neck, fcraping 
him, &c, is the following. 

* Into a quart of fair running wa- 

* ter, put half a pound of green cop- 

* peras, and an ounce of alum, lo- 

* gether with the lik« quantity of to- 

* bacco chopped i'maD ; boll the wa- 

* ter into a pint j and with this 

* anoint the horfe all over very warm, 

* after vou have rubbed off the fcabs, 

* and tied him to the rack three of 

* four hours.' 7'wicc dreffing cures 
bim. Dia. Ruftk- 

There are fcveral ctber cures pre- 
'fcribed for this diforder ; which may 
be feen in the RuflicDi^ionaryt under 
this article. Sec the ar tide M a n g e . 

BLooD-sHOTTBNEYEsin horfeSf 
tire cured by fteeping roman vitriol, 
in whiteH-ole-water j or for want of 
that, ifl ^ring- water, and waiting the 
tyti with it twice or thrice a day. 
Ruftic. Dia, in, *voc, 

Blood-Spavin, See the af ticls 

Sl»AVlN. 

Blood Staling. See the article 
Staling. 

BLOODY-FLUX, is only an ad- 
vanced degree Of a diarrhoea, efpe- 
clafly of tb^i part which proceeds 
from a profufion of the pancreatic 
«nd bilious juices ; for when the dif- 
chargefrom thofe parts is very mucb 
enlarged, it cauies llill a greater influx 
.of Iblood and humours towards them« 
which being more than can be con- 
verted into the proper juices, forces 
Itfelf thriHJgh the interrtices of the 
veffels, and is difchaiged with thofe 
juices into thje guts.- Sometimes it rc^ 
fembles the walhings of flelh. Some- 
times, there Is a mixture pf purulent 
matter or corruption along with it ; 
aad fometiiues little ^r aotbing co^^ea 
E awaj^. 
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away but pure blood. Bat this lafl: 
^ kind proceeds, for the inoft part, 
from a rupture, or burfting of the 
ipt^rnal hemorrhoidal veflels. 
\ But it is. to be oblcrved, that a 
bloody-flux very feldom happens to 
horfes, infoitiuch that Soltyiell has 
gFven it no place among other dif- 
cafes of the like nature ; yet be- 
caufe that diftempcr may v/irhout 
doubt feize fouie horfes, as it is not 
inconfiftent wiih the oeconomy of 
that animal ; and as raoft authors a- 
ver. that they have met with it in 
ftll its different appearances, we fhall 
give fuch directions as are neceflary 
for the cure. 

And in order thereto, it is proper, 
in the Brft place, to make a revulii- 
on, by taking a moderate quantity 
of blood from the neck vein j this is 
convenient in all fliixes of bipod from 
the inferior parts, unlefs the horfe 
be exceeding weak. If there be a 
mixture of purulent corrupt matter 
after bleeding, moderate purging 
will be very proper, with fuch things 
as are fit in a la^ or fcouring -, other 
medicines proper to make a revulfi- 
on by fweslt and infenlible tranfpira^ 
tion, are alfo to be complied with ; 
as likewife fuch adringent blifters as 
are proper in a lax or fcouring. G/^v 
fons Farrier^i nenv guul^, ^ee the 
article Lax. 

In this diforder, Pr. Bracken di- 
rects the following powder to be gi 
yen in warm claret. * Take pow- 

* der of oyfter (hells, three ounces; 

* contrayerva-root and Virginia fnake* 

* root, of each one ounce j cinna- 

* mon and tprmentil-root, of each 

* half an ounce j faffron and cochi- 

* neal, of each two drachms.^ Pow- 
der all weil, and mix for (ix papers, 
to be given the horfe two every day, 
in warm red wine, 6r beer, for three 
days, keeping him well covered, and 
no hay before him for two hours af» 
ter the drink, and fohietimes may 
t)e added to each dofe one ounce of 
diafcordrum With the wine. 
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Mr. Bartlet recocnmends^th^ fol- 
lowing reiiringent glider and drink. 
For the glider. * Take oak bark, 

* four ounces; tormentil root, two 
' ounces ; burnt hartfhorn, three- 
^ ounces ; boil in three quarts of 

* forge-water to two ; drain off. and 

* add two ounces of diafcordtum, 
' four ounces of darcl^ and half a 

* drachm of opium.* 

A glider may alfo be prepared 
with the fame quantity of fat broth, 
darch, and opium) in order to plaf- 
ter over the coats of the bowels, 
and abate their violent irritations. 

For the drink, * Take foft chalk 
' two ounces, mithridate or diafcor- 

* diura one ounce, powder of Indfaa 
' root half a drachm, liquid lauda- 

* num fifty or (jxty drops, diflblve 
~* in a pint of hartfhorn drink, and 

* add to it four dunces of Cihnamon- 
'.water or red wine, and g\^^ it 

* twice a day.* Gum-arabic diifolved 
in hartfliorn drink, or in common wa- 
ter, Ihould be the horfe*s ufual drink. 

BLOSSOM, or Peach coloured 
Hgrfe, is one which has his hair 
white, but intermixed all over with 
jorrel and bay hairs, called alfo peach 
coloured. 

Horfes of this colour are generally 
hard and infenfible both In the mouth 
and the flanks, fo that they are linle 
valped, befides they are apt to turn 
blind. Guillefz Gent. Di3, in ^voc. 

BLOW. Blows o« theEyes. Hor- 
fes frequently meet with blows or 
contufions on their Eyes, which are 
more or tefs hurtful, in proportion ^ 
to their degree of violence ; for a 
flight blow or a flight bruife, though 
at Hrd painful and apt to make the 
eye fwell and run down with water, 
yet fuch are often cured only by 
bathing the eye with cold fpring>- 
water, which repels and hinders a 
flux of humours falling upon it ; but 
if the eye be any ways inflamed or 
fwoln, it will be neceffary to bleed 
direftly^ and to apply forae cooling 
cataplafm 
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cataplafm to tbe eye, Aich m are 
made of the pulps of roafted or 
bofled apples, cleared from their 
hnik3 and feeds, conferve of red 
Tofes fpread on a doubled linen cloth, 
and bound gently over the whole 
eye, or a pledget fpread with alum-^ 
curd, applied in the fame manner, 
and renewed as often as it turns dry. 
1 feldom ufe any other thing in fuch 
cafes, bcfides a tincture made with 
T^ rofes, and a few grains of fugar 
of lead in the following manner. 
• Take two drachms ofredrole- 

• buds, either fre(h or drie^ j infufe 

• thetn in half a pint of boiling wa- 
' ter, in the manner of making tea ; 

• when it has i!ood to be cold, pour 
' off the infufion, which will be of 

• a reddiih colour ; afid add to it a 

• fcruple, which is twenty grains, of 

• iugar of lead.' 

The beft way to Ule the tindlure 
Is this ; ;bathe the horfe's eye arid 
eye-lids all over with a bit of clean 
fponge, or clean rag, dipped in it 
rhree or four times a day ; and it 
will feldom fail to make a cure in a 
Ihort time of any blow or bruife on 
the eye, that has no uncommori 
iymptoms, or where the eyes are not 
naturally weak or previoufly difeafed. 
The rofe tincture is a good reftrin- 
gent and ilrengthener ; and the fu- 
gar of lead being a fait made of lead, 
with diftilled vinegar is intenfely 
cooling, and prevents any immode- 
rate flux falling upon the eye, which 
jought to be chifly regarded in aJl 
fuch cafes. 

Sometimes, when the blow hits 
cJIreOiy the middle and niaft promi- 
nent part of the eye, the eye ball 
turns white ; and this whitenefs is 
of different degrees, according as 
the injury received happens to be 
more or lefs violent. Sometimes the 
pupil or fight, the cornea, and ail 
that is ufuaily clear, and pellucid » 
become the exadl colour of a pearl; 
'and where the ftroke has been moi^e 
vfot^nty the eye will appear more 
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white and opake, refembling tbe 
white of an egg, when boiled. la 
the fird cafe, when the whitenefs is 
only of a pearl colour, the horfe has 
ufuaily fome glimmering of light ; 
in the latter, he is quite blind, while 
his eye continues in this flate. 

But when a blow happens to be 
given with great force, the eye will 
not only turn white but the tunica 
adnata, it's uppermoft coat, which 
anfwers to the white of the hunr»an 
eye, will alfo be vifibly mflamed, 
though in a horfie it U very much 
flreaked with brown, that coat being 
full of little fmall twigs, of arteries 
and veins, which upon any hurt or 
weaknefs become turgid. In this cafe, 
the eye is generally fhut up, till the 
inflammation is abated ; and the in- 
flamed part grows yellow, asalmoft 
all inflammations do at their going 
off ; and then we fee a white bliflcr 
on the cornea, fometimes the bignefs 
of a grape ; and this always proves a 
great relief; and, when it breaks foon, 
accelerates the cure. But when it 
happens to befeated deep in the cor- 
nea, with a mixture ofrednefs; it 
is apt to leave a little fear fometimes 
the fize of a barley corn, fometimes 
no bigger than a lentil ; and often 
with good management fo fmall and 
thin, that it is fcarce to be perceived, 
unlefs a perfon comes quite clofe to 
the eye. 

The right way to manage all thefe 
diforders. is by treating them with 
milder or more powerful applicati- 
ons, adcording as' the fyniptoms are 
more or lefs aggravated. If the 
horfe be loaded with fiefh^ or of a 
grofs conftiiution, evacuations by 
bleeding and an opening diet will be 
the more necefTary • and in fome 
cafes rowelling. If the ^ye be only 
turned white, and continues dry with- 
out moifture, "arid the horfe keeps it 
open, nothing '^Yiinher will be re- 
quired after bleedfng, btjt to be bath- 
ed with fome cooling eyie-water, foch 
£ 2 as 
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as has been directed, with a fofc diet ai)d the U(l mentioned eje^water 
offcalded bran for a few days, ^a void- twice "a day, viz. night and morn- 
ing any thing that is hard to chew, ing. But if the eye begins to clear» 



as oats and beans. But if a deB'uxi- 
on attends, and the underfide of the 
eye be inflamed, the eye lids fwelkd 
and moid, and if the horfc, by rea- 
fonof theanguiih. keeps it (but, ic 
will be proper in this cafe co ufe a 
digeftive in the following manner : 
' Take of the tinfture of lofes 

* as above directed, four ounces ; 

* while it is warm, diiTolve in it an 

* ounce of honey, and thirty grains 

* of fugar of lead J ihake the vial, 

* and bathe the horfe*s eye all over 



and looks of a fky colour, it will be 
fufficient to ufe the eye-water alone 
once a dajr, until it is quite tranfpa- 
rent and clear. Gih fan's Difeafes of 
Horfes. 

Blows, Of hruifes ^n other partr 
of the body. Every one muft know 
that a blow or bruife by whatever 
accident it happens, will caufe % 
fwelling ; either in a larger or more 
remifs degree, and the fwellingscauled 
by external acddents are more or 
lefs dangerous, according to 



their 

Or it may be ma^e thus, viz. rofe degree of violence, and according as. 

* water, three ounces ; honey of the aggrieved part or member hap-^ 

* rofes, one ounce i fugar of lead, pens to be more or lefs able to bear 

* thirty grains.' the hurt and impreilion. Blows upoa 

If the eye be moid and watery, a the head fometimes bring horfes iota, 

fpoonful or two of red wine may be convulfive diforders, and prove mor-» 

iadded, which will help to recover tal ; and hurts and bruifes on the 



the tone of the eye, thicken the water 
>that runs from it, and foon dry it up ; 
and when once the eye is dry, and 
has gathered ilrength, that the horfe 



joints fometimes cauie incurable lame- 
nefs. Blows and bruifes of the flefliy 
parts often produce very large fwel^ 
lings ; and, when many of the fmall 



opens it freely of his own accord, fibrillz are broke, end in impofthu 
if a blifter or any blemifh then re- mation: but this isfeldom dangerous. 



mains on the cornea, or any kind 
of forenefs, it will be proper ^ to 
ikarpen this medicine by diflblving 
a dram of white vitriol in a little 
water, about a fpoonful or two, and 



See the articles Convulsions, &c. 
But as we fuppofe in thefe and 
the like cafes, that the blood is no 
ways affeded, therefore one general 
intention in the method of cure is 



adding it to the whole ^quantity of only neceiTary ; and that is by cool* 



the above mentioned eye- water ; or 
elfe to blow a little vitriol and fugar- 
candy into the eye thus, viz. 

* Take white vitriol, one dram; 
* white fugar candy, half an ounce; 



ers and repellers, fuch as red or 
white vinegar, old verjuice, or com* 
poiitions made with alum, vitriol 
and the like, which fhould'be applied 
frequently to the fwelling till the heat 



grind them very fine in a iparble and inflammation is abated. Ihidubi 



' or glafs mortar, and blow a little 

* of it into the horfc's eye once a 

* day, through a . clean tobacco- 

* pipe ; or put a little into a corner 

* between the eye-lids, with your 

* finger and thumb/ If this does 
not take a fufficient effect, make the 
powder with white vitriol, and the 
fioeft loaf fugar, of each equal parts, 
tjid ufe it as the other once a day; 



fupra. See the articles Tumor» Fi$« 
TULA, &c. 

BOAR. A horfe is faid to boar» 
when he (hoots out bis noie as high 
as his ears, and tofles his nofe in 
the wind. GuilUt, See the artfcle 
Wind. 

BODY of a horfe is ufually called 
his carcafs, fo that a large bodied 
horfe is faid to have a large, carcafs, 

AQcl 
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and a deixfer one to haYe agnail car- 
caft; and when the body iscompad; 
and well made, he k faid to be Well' 
carcaflfed, or to have a good carca(^. 
Gihfon'i Dif, of Horfa. See the ar- 
ticle Carcass. 

A horfe is ^lid to have a good bo^ 

I df, when be is full in the fiank ; a 

light body when he is thin or (Tender 

in the flank. If the laft of the ffiort 

ribs be at a confiderable diftance from 

the bauoch bone, thoaeh fuch a 

horfe may have a tolerable body for 

a time, it' he be much laboured, he 

will lofe it. It is a general rule never 

I fo burry a horle that is light bodied 

and fiery, becaufe he will prefently 

deftroy himfclf. Ruftic. Dia, 

BOG Spavin. See the article 

\ Spavin. 

BOLSTERS of a SaJdU, are thofe 

parts of a great faddle, whicb are 

raifed on the bows both before and 

behind, to reft the rider's thighs, 

and keep him in a pofture of with- 

ftanding the diforders which the horfe 

maj occafion. Common faddles have 

i 00 bind-bolfters. We ufe the ezpref- 

I fion of fitting a bolder, when we put 

I the cork of the faddle into the bolder 

to keep it tight. That part of the 

laddie, being formerly made of cork, 

took firft that name, though now it 

is made of wood. Guillet. 

BONE. See the article Ana*^ 

TOMY. 

The bones arc the chief fuppor- 
ters of tiie whole animal fabric, to 
which they alfo give ihape, and are 
like levers for the mufcles to play up- 
on ; being united together by many 
jnndures for the conveniency of mo- 
tion. Git. Difeafes of Horfes. 

The bones of a borie are tho(e of 
ihehead, the vertebrae or rack-bones, 
the coUar-bones, the ribs, tbe (houl- 
ider-bone, the leg-bone^ with thofe 
of the feet and pafteros, the oiTa in- 
jiominata or bones of the hind-parts, 
jjbe whirl-bone and the (liffle. 

Ja ijepcral, it may be obfcnred ig 
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relatba to the bonea, that all the long 
ones as the (boulder and thigh bonesr 
the bones of the \eg^ of the (hank, and 
infiep are hollow along their middler 
and contain a medullary fubftance . 
or marrow, which ferves inflead of 
oil, to keep them from growing too^ 
hard and brittle. Towards their ex- 
tremities, that is, at both ends, thef 
are not perforated : but their fubK 
ftance is porous; and their inter- 
(Uces, when cut, are bloody, efpe- 
dally in young animals, which is a 
great means to prevent their being, 
broke very near the joints, whicb , 
would almoft intail incurable lame- 
ne(s. Over each end they have an^ 
epiphylis or cap covered with a car- 
tilage or griftle, to make their ac- 
tion glib and ea(y, and are infen(ibie», 
that their motion may induce no pain. 
The larger joints, fuch as the (houl" 
der, the hip, and the iliffie have noc 
only very ftrong ligaments of various 
contrivance, to keep them in their 
place, as has been obferved, but have 
glands or kernels that feparaie ai» 
oily matter, which continually pre- 
ferves them moiil; otherwife they 
would foon grow dry, and wear withi 
their frequent fri^ion one upon an^ 
other All the bones have holes or 
perforations, qioreor lefs, for thepaf- 
lage of nerves and blood- veifels^ and 
in feyeral places, befides their com-» 
men procelfesand protuberances, lit-» 
tie afperities and roughneifes for the 
origin and infertion of mufcles, which 
are fo fituated as not only to add the 
greatcft beauty, but are the moft fub- 
fervient to their various motions, and 
all their other appointments. Where 
no motiop, or but little mou'on isin^ 
tended, the jun^ures are more comtr 
pa£t, as in the bones of the head, the 
rack bgnes of the back and loins, th^ 
OS facriim, and bones of the hips j and 
yet all thefe jundures are ufeful and 
necefTary, and contrived with great 
wilboiji ; for by the Teams or futurej( 
gf tl^e head no ^Quje ox cleft can run 

4^i:o 
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quite fecrofy, but muft terminate at 
one of thefe. The vertebrae or joints 
of the neck, having no (harp fpines, 
but being fomewhat in reiemblance 
of a chain ^ are altogether fitted to 
give a beauti^l turn to the neck, and 
to all the neceffary motions of the 
head. The vertebrae or rack bones, 
of the back are fo joined with yield- 
ing cartilages, as endues them with 
fuch a property as we obferve in 
green faplings, which enables them 
to Correfpond with all the other ani- 
mal morions, and at the fame time 
are (o confined by their fpincs and 
procefles, and by antagonift mufclcs, 
that they cannot be diitorted beyond 
their proper limits, without great 
violence ; and yet if thefe were alto- 
gether without motion, the whole 
body muft alfo in a great meafure 
be immoveable. On the contrary, 
the bones of the hips, with the os 
facrum, are joined in fo compact a 
manner, as Ihews them to have no 
very great capacity of motion in 
themfelves, but are fo placed, as to 
give the greater certainty to the mo- 
tions of the hind legs ; and thecom- 
padlnefs of the rack bones between 
the fhoulders and the height of their 
fpines has the fame effect on the fore 
legs ; fo that there is nothing want- 
ing in the mechariifm of the bones, 
to render all the adions of a horfe 
complete and perfeft. Gihfon ubi 
fupra. ^ 

Bone Spavin. See the article 
Spavin. 

BOTS, or BoTTs, in horfcs, are 
fhort thick grubs that generally are 
fcoured away by the \pung grafg, 
and fos turn infects, and fly about. 
Bracken^s Pocket Farrier, 

Authors have defcribed three forts 
of worms that affedt horfes, viz. the 
bots, the terrires or earth-worms, or 
rotnndi, as they are otherwifc cul- 
led, and the afcaildes. See the arti- 
cles Worms, Asca rides, &c. 

The bots which breed in the fto- 
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machs of horfes, and are fometimes 
the caufe of convulfions, appear t<y 
be very large maggots, comp6fed of'* 
circular rings, with little iharp prick- 
ly feet along the fides of their bellies^ 
like the feet of hog-lice, which bjr 
their fharpnefs, like the points of the 
fineft needles, feein to be of uie ta 
larten them to the pan where they 
breed, and draw in their nourifiiment^ 
and' to prevent their being Foofened 
from fuch adhefion, before they . 
come to maturity^ The eggsfroiir 
which thefe bots are produced, are 
difperfed into clutters all round the 
lower orifice of the ftomach, and are 
laid under the inner coat, or thin 
membrane of the fiomach, fo that' 
when the animaU come to form and 
life, they burft through this inner 
coat, with their breech and tail ftrait 
outward, and their trunks fo fixed 
into the mnfcular or flefhy coat of 
the ftomach, that it fometimes re- 
quires a good pull to difengage them i 
from the blood of this laft coaf, they, 
draw their uourifhment, which they 
fuck like fo many leeches, every one 
ulcerating and purfing up the part 
where it fixes like a honey-comb ; 
and they often make fuch quick ha- 
vock as to deftroy the horfe. Bart'" 
lei's Fnrr. 

The bots which many horfes are 
troubled with in the beginning of 
fummer, are always feen flicking ta 
the ft r eight gut", and are often thrufi: 
out with the dung along with a yel- 
lowjfli coloured matter, like melted 
fulphur ; they are no way dangerous 
there, but are apt to make a horfe 
reftlefs and uneafy, and rub hta 
breech againft the pofts. The (eafbit 
of their comiiig is ufually in the 
months of May and June, after 
which they are fefdpm to be feen, 
iand rarely continue In any one horf^ 
above a fortnight or three weeks. 
Thofe that take their lodgments ift 
the ftomach are extremely dangerous 
in caufing convulfiohs^ and are fel- 

doin 
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dom difcovered by anj previous 
iigns, before they come to life, when 
they bring a horfe into the moft vio- 
Jeot agonies. See the article Con- 
vulsions. 

A horfe troubled with bots may 
be relieved without much expence 
or trouble, by giving him a ipoon- 
' fill of favin, cut very fmall, once or 
twice every day, in oats or bran 
moiftened ; and if three or four cloves 
of chopped garlic be mixed with the 
(avin, it will do better, for garlic is 
a great- deterfive, attenuates vifcid 
matter, and keeps the body opeir, 
which ts of great (ervice in all theie 
complaints. And moreover, borlea 
that are troubled with bots ought 
afterwards to be purged with aioetic 
purges, before the weather grows 
too hot ; and if they are kept to a 
i cleaa diet after their purges, it will 
I be a great chance if ever they are 
I troubled with them any more. As 
the bots generally happen about the 
grafs-feaion, it is obferved that thefe 
borfes which are turned to grais 
often get rid of them there, by the 
lirll fortnight's purging ; and there^ 
fore thofe that have the conveniency 
of a good pafture for their horfes, 
fieed not be verj fblicitous about gi- 
ving them medicines. Gib fori i Dip- 
eafes of Horfes, 

The bot worm is the offspring of a 
fly, which is only found in open pla- 
ces. For this reafon, horfes that go 
to grafs or are kept in country (U- 
jbles, near open places are more fub- 
je^ to this difeafe, than thofe that 
are kept altogether in the flables in 
town. When this fly wants to de- 
pofite its eggs, it gets under the 
Borfe^s tail, creeps into the anus, and 
glues Its ova to the internal coat of 
the reJEtum ip fail, that the dung 
in its.paiTage cannot rub them o^ 
They are hatched, and produce a 
yrorm compofed of feveral rings, fur- 
niihed with (hort, ftrong bridles, fo 
^ifpofed ^ to hinder its going back- 
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wards, but to fadlitate its progrefs 
up the inteAines of the horfe towards 
its (lomach, where it 6nds proper 
food. This worm has two drong 
unciform teeth, placed horizontally, 
by means of which it faften^ icfelf to 
the iniide of the inteftines fo ftrong- 
ly, that it requires a coaiiderable 
force to pull it off alive. Thefe 
worms remain in the lloniach and in- 
teflines of a horfe till fuch time as 
they are turned. to their nymph Hate, 
and then being voided are changed 
into the fame ^rt of Hy as their mo- 
ther. But in cafe numbers of them 
are not dellroyed by the common 
methods ufed for the cure. of this 
difeafe, when they come near to their 
full growth, not finding a fufScient 
quantity of food in the fl:omach> they 
generally, with their teeth^ make 
way through the coats of it, get 
into the abdomen in fearch.offood, 
and dedroy the hotie. The publk: 
are obliged for the above remarks 
upon bots to Mr. iVall^ a fargeon of 
Chrift's Hofpital. The(e with fome 
other ufeful» though iefs/ematkable 
obfervations, Mr. Wall communis 
cated to Mr. tVood^ and this laft in« 
ferted in his Supplement to bU %rea^ 
life of Farriery lately pubUthed. 
From the conftru6Uoa of thofe or- 
gans of a bot concerned in the ad (^ 
refpiration, Mr. Wall^ after fbme 
experiments thereon, concludes, that 
large and frequently repeated dotes 
of linfeed oil would be not only an 
eafier, but a more efficacious remedy 
than any that have hitherto beeft ex- 
hibited for the deftrudtion of thefe 
noxious infeds. He alfo advifes the 
inje^on of a lew glyilers of the fame 
oil, left any worms Ihould remain 
lodged in the large inteftines, and 
atter.that a few dofes of brilk purg^ 
ing phydc. 

BOULETE, in the manage, is 

applied to a horfe, whofefet lock or 

paftern joint bends forward, and out 

of its natural (ituacioA> whether 

through 
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<hfOugH vialent rufing, or hy realon 
of being too ihtirt jointed : in which 
cafe the 4eaft fatigue will bring it. 
GuUiei. 

BOUT, in the manage, ts applied 
■to a horfe wWn his legs are in a 
itraight h'nc from the knee to the co- 
lonet. Short jointed horfe? are apt 
TO be a boutc ; and, on the other 
}iand, iong jointed horfes are zioi. 
Curilet. 

BOWS ofa Saddxi: are two pie- 
ces of wood laid tirchwife, to receive 
the upper part of a horfe's back, to 
«ive the faddle its dtic fom\f and to 
keep it tight. 

The f«re bow, which (tiftains the 
fOminel, Ts conipofed of the withers, 
the breads, t{ie points or ;tO€a> and 
the corking. 

Th« withers « the %rch that rifes 
two or three fingers over the horfe's 
urithers The breads arc placed 
v^bere the arch or the upper part of 
the bows end. The points or toes 
arc theiower part of the bo^.^ and 
the corJcmg are pieces of wood, for- 
merly pieces of cork, upon which We 
■{iti and are itrade fait to the holders. 

The hind bow bears the trouflfc- 
quih or quilted roll. 

The bows are covered with fi- 
news, that is. with bull's pizzles, 
beaten, and fo run all over the bows 
to make them ftronger. Then thej 
ftwngthen them with bands of iron, 
to keep them tight ; and on the low- 
er (ide of the bows, nail on the fad- 
die ftraps, with which they make 
fad the girths. 

bowel-Galled, a horfe is 
ftid to be bowel- galled, when the 
girth frets his fkin, between the el- 
bow of his fore-leg and his ribs. 

This is occafioned by a horfe's 
fnape generally : for when the fore- 
parts about the Aioulder.5 and bread 
are thin, and thie belly large, the 
faddle runs towards the hardle or wi- 
thers, and the girth works the fkin 
olF about thefe places. 

The cure is bed performed by a- 
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noTnting with tlie common white 
ointment of the &ops ; and taking 
away the caofe, by Shortening the 
crupper, accordifl^as necellity urges. 
Brack. Pockei Farrier, 

BRAIN. The braia of a horfe 
is much iels in proportion than the 
brain of a man ; but it is compofed 
of a medullary fubdance, and has 
mod or all tbe feme parts with the 
human head. 

it is divided Into three parts, the 
cerebrum, the cerebellum or brati]i- 
let, and the medulla oblongata. The 
<:erebrum contains all that fubdance 
which lies uppermod of the heady 
and which is diyided iQtb two halves 
by a membrane called the falx. It's 
out^de is of an alhy colour and form- 
ed into feverai cqnvoludonis^ and 
windings, but not wjdi any vifible 
regularity as the cerebellum : its io- 
fideis white and therefore palled the 
corpus callofism. 

The cerebellum is divided front 
rhe cerebrum by that membrane 
termed the pia m^xer. This is made 
up of four parts, whereof two are 
lateral, one on each fide, the other 
two are in the middle, danding be- 
fore and behind ; they are iomer 
what orbicular, and are called thf 
procerus vermicu lares. 

The medulla oblongata is the be* 
ginning of the fpinal marrow, it is 
of an uniform white and compa^ 
fub(lance and is harder than cb^ 
brain or cerebellum. 

As to the adion and yfe of thfr 
brain, it is very certain that, accords 
ing to the philofophers t^rms, it ip, 
the chief feat of the animal faculty^ 
as the heart is the fountain of the 
vital. The apimal fpirits being pre- 
pared out of its parenchyrMaor mar- 
rowy fubdance, and from thence 
conveyed into the nerveti, whicii 
communicate fenfe and motion to 
ail parts of the body. GihJon*s Fart 
riers Guide, 

BRANCHES of % Bridle, are 

tWQ 
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two pieces of iron bended, which in 
the interval between one and the o- 
ther, bear the bit mouth, the crofs 
chains and the curb, Co that or one 
end, they anfwer to the headftail, 
and on the other to the reins, in or- 
der to keep the horfe's head in Tub- 
je^on. 

A hardy, bold, or ftrong branch, 
is one that brings in the head. A 
weak branch is a branch that was 
formerly ufed for railing the head, 
but now is difufed, efpecially (inccL 
the diicovery of the error of thofe 
who fancied that it raifed after the 
fame manner with the knee branches. 
Guillet, 

Which way (be?er the branches of 
the bit incline, the horfe^s mouth 
goes to the contrary. The Sieur de 
Soleyfell is very particular on the 
head of branches* explaining i their 
fereral kinds, as is aJfo the Duke of 
Newcallle, who reduces their ef- 
fects to thole of a lever. 

Thefe are laws in the manage, i . 
That the further the branch is from 
the horfeV neck, the more* effect it 
will have. 2. That Ihort branches 
ceteris paribus are ruder, and their 
effects more fudden, than thofe of 
longer. 3. That the branch is to 
he propordoned to the length of the 
horfe's neck. 

BRASSICOURT, or Brack 1- 
couRT, a term ufed in the manage, 
and applied to a horfe whole fore legs 
axe nacii rally bended archwifej be- 
ing fb called by way of diftin^ion 
from an arched horfe, whole legs are 
bowed by hard labour. Guillet, 

BREAK. To break a horfe in 
trotting, is to make him light upon> 
the band by trotting, in order to 
Uiake him fie for a gallop. 

To break a horle for hunting, is 
to fupple him, and make him take 
the habit of running. Guillet, 

BREAST of a borfe. See thear- 
tide Counter. 

BREASTS, part of the bow of 
theiaddlei See Bows. 
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BREAST-PAIN called by the 
Italians, grandezsoa di PetiOt is a 
diilemper incident to a horfe, pro* 
ceeding from a redundancy of blood» 
and other grofs humours, which be- 
ing didblved by fonie violent and dif- 
orderly heat refbrt downward ta the 
breail, and pain him extremely, fb 
that he can hardly go. The fymp- 
toms of this dilbrder are a ftiflf, flag* 
gering, and weak going with his 
K>re legs : beOdes that, he can hard- 
Iv, if at all, bow down his head to 
the ground. 

To cure the bread pain, bathe all 
his breafl and forebooths with oil of 
peter ; and H that does not help him» 
in three or four days, then l^t him 
blood in both his breaft veins, in the 
ufual place ; putdng in a rowel eithec 
of hair, cork, born or leather. 

Others prefcribe an inward drench 
for this diforder. made of a pint of 
fweet wine, ' and two fpoonfuls of 
diapente; and then to bathe his 
breaft and legs, with oil and wine, 
mingled together; and in ten or 
twelve days it will cure him. Ruftic^ 
Di3. in <uoc, 

BREAST-PLATE, a leathern 
ftrap running from one (ide of the 
faddle, crofs the horfe's breafl, to 
the other, intended to keep the fad» 
die from flipping backwards, in 
mounting up riling grounds. It it 
otherwife called tee, fometimes the 
poitraif. Guillet. 

BREATH, or Wind, fignifiea 
fbmedmes the eafV refpiratioiT of a 
horfe, and fometimes, it implies the 
cafe and refl or repofe of a horfe ; as 
give^ your horfe breath, do not ride 
him clown ; give that leaping horfe 
a long breathing time between the 
turns Dr repetitions of his manage* 
&c. Guillet, 

BREEDING ofborfes. In order 
to raife a good and beautiful race of 
horfes, it is necefTary to chufe for 
ftailion a Bne barb, free from here-* 
dicary infirmities, fucb as weak ty^^^ 
F bad 
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hnd ^cet, fptvin, purfinefs, cheflfoiiT*- 
dering. &C. bnt remembering this, 
that dcfewts which happen by acci- 
dent are not to be accounted heredi- 
tary. The ftaliion being thus pitch- 
ed upon, three months before the 
time he is to cover, fi?ed him w»th 
found oats, peas, or beans, or with 
coarfe bread and a little hay, but a 
good quantity of wheat ftraw ; lead- 
ing him out twice a day to wa'er, 
ahd after he has drunk, waUcing httn 
up and down fbr an hour, but not To 
as to make him fweat. If you put 
him to many mares he will not ferv^ 
fo long, therefore let him have mares 
but according to his ftrength, that is 
twelve, fifteen, or at moll but twenty^ 
See Stallion. 

Mares go with fba! eleven months, 
and as many days as they are years 
old ; in which cafe, a perfon may 
order his mares to be covered fo that 
their foals may be brought forth at 
a time when there wHl be plenty of 
grafs. 

About the; end df May, put yowr 
mares into an enclofure capable of 
feeding then* thp whole lime the ftal- 
iion is to be with them, or that thev 
are in feafpn, in which ioclofure al) 
the mares are to be put together, a^ 
well thofe which are barren a3 
others. 

Firft take oflT your ftaiiion's hind- 
fcoes, but let his fore-flioes rem^n 
for the prefcrvatlon of his feet ; then 
lead btm forth, and let him cover a 
mare twice in hand, to render him 
more caliu and gentle ; after which 
t^ke off his bridle, and turn him 
loole to the reft, witli whom he will 
become Co familiar^ that at laft they 
will make love to him ; fo that not 
one of them will be horftd but as 
they are in featpo. S^ the article 
Mare. 

In this enclofure there fhotald he 
built a little lodge, into which the 
ftaliion may retire to fecure bimfetf 
Irgin the fcorchine heats j and in the 
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lo^ there fhottld be a manger, to 
give him oats, peas, fpitt been*,, 
bread, and whatever elie he likes 
beft ; and he muft be thus enter- 
tained during the whole time he i» 
with the mares, which will be abocK 
fix or feven weeks. Yo« muft like- 
wife take care that the ftaliion and 
the mare have the (ante food, viz. 
rf the former be at hay and oats» 
which is commonly called hard njieat, 
tiie latter fhould Hkewife be at hard 
meat, otherwiie fte will not fo tea- 
dWf holdi Mares which are very 
grofs bold with great diflficuky, but 
thofe that are indifferenti^ fat and 
pbmp, cooceWe with the g^eateft 
eafe. 

To brmg a mare m (eafbn, and 
make her retain, let her eat for 
eight days before (he is brought to 
the hor(e, about two quarts of hemp 
feed in the morning, and as much at 
night. H ike refute it alone, nnx it 
with a little bnm or oats; and if the 
ftallioa eat'altbofit, it wiH contri- 
bute much to generation. 

A« for' the a^ of the ftalKon, he 
Aouid not cover before he is fi* years 
old, nor after he is fifteen, but the 
fcift may be regarded according to 
hfs ftrength and'vigour. As for the 
riiares, they ftould not be covered 
before they are ^hre^ years <^ : but 
in this panicttfar you may be^Vefted 
according to the goodnels <>f your 
mares. Such perfons as are defirous 
to have a male breed may eWerve the 
following rule. * The mare, being 

* brought in feafon^ rs to be covered 
*- very early in the morning, any 

* rime from the fourth day of the 

* moon to the full, but never in the 

* decreafe ; and then (he witl not fail 

* to bring forth a male colt.' The 
truth of ms will appear from a little 
experience. In the laft place, you 
may furnfft yourfelf with young 
breeding mares from your own race, 
which being found and of a good 
breed, will bring forth more beauti- 
ful 
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#ttlfoa1s disia vdf odier. Bot'yoii 

are not to o^ake Mit of your cohs i'or 

^ailiobs, becaul^ they wHl much de<. 

getiibr^te froax the goodnefs of the 

I ifue btirbs, and at lad become like 

<be naturd race of the country. Jt 

I istb^F^fore advifabJe never to chufe 

I a ftaliion ttom your own breed, boc 

rather to dhange him for a good barb 

cr SpaniOi bode ; yet llill make 

choicei ef the finei^ mares of your 

own ftock to breed ^pen. l^lUyftll 

€tpud Ruftk. Did. 

BRIDLE is ik> ttrfned when 'A\ 
its appijrttoitoces are fijied M^ether 
[ in tiit feveial f>arts'ortt, for ihcgo- 
I vernilieAt of a hbrfe ; and they are 
tbcle : I . Tke bit, or fnaiSe, which 
is t'Joe iron woHt put into the horfe's 
liKntth, of whicb tbeM are feveral 
torta* as may be ik&n under the artf- 
defeiT. 

2. The4>eadibl4, being the two 
ihort leacbef s that come froiii thie top 
-of tine >kead to ^"he rings bi ibe bk. 
^. FtJicit, that winch h'es over the 
^oreh^ad and vnder tlie fbretop<, if 
the hdrie have tta^iogs : this k u- 
fually adorned with a rofe or the Idee, 
^leat))et fet with ilRds. 4. The 
tfaroat^iaod, beingthat leather whitfa 
Is buttoned fran the head band un- 
^kr dse tbfoat. 5. Reins, the long 
thoog of katbcT ^t ocwnesfroiki the 
•rings of the 'bk, ond bang caft over 
tlie hof^'S head, that rider holds 
iktoi iobi's hande, whereby he glides 
<theTho(HeBS'he,pka^ 16. The buc^ 
)lon and loop «'(he tend of the reins, 
hy wisieh it is ^enbd ito tde ring of 
the bit; the other, end of the reins 
hftvtag oi^y a buttoki lb krge, that 
itoitaoc.go throiugih the ringvf the 
bit Dia tbe oilier &ie: rhcs is diUed 
a rumiiag reifl« by whteb a hiorfe as 
lijd ac a good diftance, and has li^ 
hertycokapa dicch, or snount <a 
hedge. .7. The nofe-band, a Jea- 
ther that goes over the .middle of the 
A^fe, and through the loops at the 
back of the head*ftall> and io buckled 
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under tb^ cheeks: t}iis is uffially 
adorned as the fillet, if the horfe be 
trapped and (ludded. 8. A trench, 
p. A cavefan, being a falfe rein fo 
hold or lead a horfe by. 10. A 
martingaK which is a thong of lea- 
ther, the one end faftened under the 
faoj'lVs cheeks« and the other to his 
g'^t between his legs, to make 
him rein, well to cail up his head. 
II. Chaff-halter, A woman's bri- 
dle is the fame, only it is double 
reiacd. RufikDi^i. 

For a more particuhr account of 
theie feveral mexnbers that couipoie 
a bridle, fee th^ articles Head- 
stall, FltLET^ &c. 

in lieu of a bridje the mafters fre- 
Qi»eatly 11 fe tke word hand; thus» 
for pull the bridle, they fay bear the 
hand. 1 o cleave to or hold by the 
bridle is the fdult of a bad horiemad, 
who when a horfe is diibrderly, in- 
dead o^ .(lacking bis hand, clings to 
k ; as it were to the mane or poaw 
mel of dit ^ddk ; wanting the ha* 
bit or ftrength to keep h^ifelffaft 
by difliging with his thighs. Gtiiliet: 

BRiDON, or BaJciooN^ in the 
manage, properly denotes a fnatil^» 
IB contradtdba to a bit or bridle. 

The French fay, tbat the Englifli 
^(« no bridles, but ooly bridoons', 
except in the army ; a bor^ never 
-goes ib well nor fo (iipe with a hii- 
doon« unkefs he hai^e been fir ft broke 
■to the bit. Ngtocnf, apud l^rro, 
DiS, UrM. 

BfllLLANT. A brlfk, high met- 
tled, ftately horfe; is called Brillant, 
as having a raked nedc, a €ne likoti* 
on and exoelient haiinehes^ tipoli 
which kt riies though ceiKer fo litdt 
poit on. <JuiUei. 

BRINGING in n hsrfr^ is the 
keeping down his nofe when he bears 
and toffes it up to the wind. A 
horfe is brought in, bya^6od {Irong 
branch. G utile t apud SuppL to 
Cbamb, Cyci 

F z BROKEN 
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BROKEN WIND. Sec the ar- 
ticle Wind. 

BROUILLER. a Prcnch word, 
lifed in the academies, to fignify that 
a horfe, when put to any manage, 
plunges, traverfes, and appears in 
diforder Hence they fay, This 
gentleman is not mafter of his legs, 
he makes his horfe brouiller, i\ e. 
makes him traverfe and caft down his 
liead ; the fpur being too hard for 
liim. Quillet. 

BRUISE. See the article Blow . 

BULIMIA, or Buli my. vulgarly 
called a canine or dpg like appetite, 
is in men the phyfical name, for what 
in horfes is termed the hungry evil. 
■See the article Appbt i te. 

BURNS, or Scalds, occafioned 
by gun-powder, or any other caufe, 
vhen the ikin remains incire, are to 
be bathed well, and kept foaked with 
rags dipped in fpirit of wine ca/npho- 
rated. Salt bound thick upon the 
part has been found very efFe<£tual for 
this purpofe ; and indeed all iaiine and 
■, fpirituous applications excel others, 
wlitle the fkin is yet unbroke, but 
ivhen the (kin \^ (epa ra ted » anoint the 
part, and keep it conftanily fupple 
'with linfeed or fallad oil, and a plafter 
fpread with bees wax and oil ^ if the 
ikin is fo fcorched that floughs mud 
be digefted out, drefs with the wound 
ointment and oil of turpentine, and fi- 
niih the cure with any drying oint- 
ment. Should the horfe be feveriih 
from the pain, give him cooling clyf* 
ters, and treat him as directed in (im- 
p!e fevers. The fire fuppofed to be 
left in the part after injuries of this 
kind, is nothing more than the in- 
flammation, which is the natural ef- 
fect of fuch caufes : io that the whim- 
iical notions and conceits concerning 
6re remaining in the burnt part, is 
extremely abfurd. Bariefs Far^ 
.riery, 

if the bura be Dew> the heat and 
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inflammation may be taken off, by ap- 
plying immediately to the parr pounded 
oaions. Some ufe the juice of onions 
and verjuice mixed together; black 
foap and common fait has the fame 
eflFett : there areothers who ufe quick- 
lime beat into an ointment with frefh 
butter, but nothing is better or (o 
fafe as the camphorated fpirits ; ap- 
plying afterwards the following ca- 
(aplafm. ' Take mallows and marlh- 
' mallows, of each four large hand- 
' fuls ; linieed, one pound ; boil them 
^ in four quarts of water, until moft 

* of the moiilure be dried up ; pulp 

* them through a iiere, and add a 
' pound of frefii butter, and three 

* ounces of camphire in powder ; 

* mix them all together in a mortar, 
' and fmear the part with it, or ap- 
' ply it fpread pretty thick on a piece 

* of limber canvas.' 

Hut if the burn be deep, it muft 
be '^(cariBed with a fleam, and the 
fame poultice applied over it to haften 
the fear or burnt parts to a fuppura- 
tioo. Gibfon*s Farrier^ $ Ne*w Gw4e, 

BURSTENNESS. See tbe arti- 
cle Rupture. 

BUTTERIS, BUTTRICE, or 
Buttress, a tool that farriers make 
ufe of, to pierce the fole of a horfe's 
foot, which is overgrown $ to pare 
the hoof, to fit the Ihoe, and to cut 
off the fkirts of the did fole that 
overcaft the ihoe, &c. Rufiic Did. 

BUTTON oftbe reins of a bridle 
ii a ring of ieather, with the reins 
put through it, running all along 
the length of the reins. See the ar- 
ticles Bridle and Reins. 

To put a horfe under the button* 
IS when he is ftopt, having no rider on 
his back, by the reins being laid on 
his neck, and the button lowered io 
far, as that the horfe s head is brought 
\n by the reins, and fixed to the true 
pofture or carriage. Guillei's Geni. 
Di^i. Part /. in voc. 



c. 
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CADENCE, in the manage, de- 
notes an equal meafure or pro- 
portion, obferved by a horfe in all his 
motions, w&en he is thoroughly ma- 
naged, and works juilly either at the 
gallop terra a terra, or the airs. 

A horfe's working in cadence im- 
ports that his times or motions are 
uniform, fo that one does not take in 
more ground than another. Horie- 
men fay, this horfe works always 
upon the fame cadence; he follows 
the cadence, he does not change his 
cadence ; he remains equally between 
the two heels. He is fine and gentle 
in all his aids, and when put to the 
manage, 'he never interiupts his ca- 
dence. Guillet. 

Calade, in the manage, a defcent 
or flope in a riding ground, by which 
to bring a horfe to bend his haunches, 
and form his ftop with the aids of the 
calves of the legs, bridle, and cave- 
fan, feafonably given. 

The calade is alfo called by the 
French hajje. They fay, ride or gal- 
lop down the calade. GuWei, 

CALKINS, or Calk e as, a part 
prominent from a horfe (hoe. intend- 
ed to fecure the bead from Hiding, 

The calkins therefore are the ends 
or exti entities of horfe -ihoes turned 
or bent downwards, and forged to a 
fort ef point, to make the beatl (lep 
more fafe and fleady upon the ice. 
' Sa^uarfs Did, Com. <uic. Crampon. 

The inconveniency of the calkins 
is, that they hinder the horfe to tre.^d 
evenly on the ground, and thus oc- 
cafion wrenches of the foot, or drains 
of the finews, efpecially in ilony 
ways, where the hardnefs of the bot- 
tom will not fuffer the calkins to pe- 
netrate* Add, that they are apt to 
make a horfe cut. SolleyfiU's Com- 
pkat Hor/eman, 
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Calkins are either (ingle or double ; 
that is, at one end of the ihoe, or ac 
both; the latter are reputed lefs 
hurtful, as they allow the creature 
to tread more even. Some are made 
large and fquare ; the beft are in 
form of the point of a horfe*s ear. 
See the article Horsb-shoe. 

CANKER denotes any gnawiiig 
ulcer that corrodes the fiefh about it. 

A canker in a horfe's foot, for the 
moft part, proceeds from thrufhes, 
when they prove rotten and putrid. 
Sometimes a greafy humour, when 
it has been of a long (landing, and 
has got into the finuo^ties of the cof- 
fin-joint, will run down to the frog» 
and under the foie, and turn to a 
canker. Sometimes bruiies, corns, 
and fometimes taking up a kennel or 
channel nail, when thefe are ill ma- 
naged, will produce the fame ^StO. : 
but the moft ufual caufe is from a ' 
rank thrulh. 

The canker is fo luxuriant in fom« 
conftitutions, that, in one night'a 
time, it will get into the mufdes of 
the bottom of the foot, turn them all 
into a quag, and at the fame time rot 
thefole. A luxuriant canker very 
much refembles a cancer, both in 
fmell and afpe6t : for if it be neele6ted 
drelfing, for a few days, it wiiTgrov»r 
feveral inches-liigh $ and when the 
(lough is taken off, it will be under- 
neath all full of papillae refembling a 
cauliflower, expept in the colour* 
which is of a very pale red and va- 
riegated. The metbod that farriers 
ufe for the cure of a canker is for the 
mod part with hot oils^ fuch ^s dou- 
ble aqua fortis, oil of vitriol, and but- 
ter ot antimony, which indeed are 
very proper : for fome cankers are of 
fo quick a growth, that nothing lefs 
|han fuch cauftic medicines will keep 

them 
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tbem undei'. Some ufe fublimaee, 
and drew ifae canker over afcer the 
oils have been applied : this (bme- 
rimes docs a gieat deal of inifchiefl 
Tfaofe do better, who only ufe red 
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For led horfes this is commonly 
made of linen cloth bordered round 
with woolen, and enriched with the 
arms of the nMtr upon the iiuddle, 
which covers the croupe, and with 



precipitate : but the main thing (bme two cyphiers on the two (idea. The 

^triers are wanting in, is the manner caparaifons for tbe army are fome- 

of uiing rh^m j the plain caufticoils time$ a great bear (kin, and ch^fe for 

aire the beft alone> proVidhtg i!hey tire llabkss are of fingk: bmdcriim in film, 

tightly applied; for they Ihouldbe mer, aiid df clotii tn wiirtdr. GuiiUt. 



more rretjaently dreffed than what is 
common ; not to let them lie dn three 
or four days, as rhcy often do. — »«^ 
When the caifker does not ri(e upon 



CAPELET, or Capellct, a 
fwelliftg which hwta are fubjed to, 
of a wenny nature* which grow oh 
the -heel of the back, and oh thfe poiht 



tfie drellingi», ofice in two days will "of the elbow. The capellets arilb 
1^ fufficient ; and fonietimes a little ^ften from bruifes and othet' acct- 
precipitate and burnt aluni in tine dent», and when this is tli^ caf^, 
powder will be very necefTary to Should be tteated witb vinegar amd 
ftrew over the new growth of flefli, oth«r r^pclleta : but when they grow 
until The fole b^ias to grow, «ftef it gradually on both heels or elbows, 
i»8 been wafted away. There is one we may then ekpe^t cbe blood ahd 
Ottier great error commit ted in curing juices in fault, that fonie of the Vef- 
t he canker; and that is not having fels are broke and juices ex<tava(a«ed: 
fuffident regard to the hoof $ tor it ih this cafe, the fuppttratlon fhduld 
^ould not only be cut off wherever be prbfitoted kry robbing the part whk 
It piffles upon the tender paits, but Mftrlhmallow ointment $ and wteh 
Hiould be kepi very f^ft with finfeed tfibcier is fortued, tfa^ (kin lhotiidt>b 
4oil ; and aft often ab it is dreffed, opened with a lancet, in Ibine de- 
bathe the hoof all round th^ (<oro^ pendent p^rt to«(rards one iide» to 
lifct Wi^ Cfoambetlye. Purging is avoki a fcar : the <ire(fiAg8 may be 
very pit>per to compleait the cure, turp^dne, honey, and tin^ure of 
CibMs Difea/ti ^f H^f6s, myrrh. The relaxed Ikin may be 
For the canker arfiing from gigs ih 4)ached with equal parts of (pirit of 
%h^ mowh , fee the arncte Gi os. wine and vinegar, to which aa eighth 
CANNOX, or Canon, •/a hit, MJrt of oil of vipriol may be^dded 



ih a round but long piece of iron> 
KuMaimiBs ^dtnpvftd of t^ffo pieces 
^coupled toge^^r aind bent in the oHd- 
^ie ; and 4m\^wtii% ofify of <int 
piece, that dees ndt4)eAd, as in the 
Cannoti miouth a vvoiDpe. See the 
article Bit. 

XHaffittion mdufhs of all fett^s are con- 
iHted t6 keep t'h^ 4idrfe in fubjec 



The contents o^ 'rherfe tumours are 
varidus; fomedmes Watry, and at 
others fuety or like ^bici; pa(le$ 
which if care be not taken t6 digeft 
out properly, with the cyft, will fre- 
quently collet again ; Was it not for 
the disfiguremeac, the fhorteft me- 
thod would be, to extirpate thent 
with a knife, which if afefully exe- 



liOh;te'nglb^deFeCl, that they rife ^ted, and the fkm properly ppe 
gradually toward Yhe middle, and ferved, would leave very little de- 



afeetid towards the palate ; that the 
%roid^^)ace left tfkidemeafh mayaf- 
fbrd a liberty to the tongue. GuiiUt. 
CAPARASSON, or Horse, 
cloth) a^t<<^<dl/<erftra faorfe. 



formity. When thefe tumours pro- 
c<jed from an indifpofiVion of the 
blood, they are beft let aione, efpe* 
dally rbofeof the watery kind, M^hich 
will wear oiFiafcnfibly) without any 
applica- 
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application : but when they are tike 
to prove tedioiis, endeavour to dtf- 
perfe tlieiB with bathing, with re- 
pelkTS, and have recourio to roweb» 
purges, and ditztetic medicines, to 
carry off the fuperffuoos juices and 
correct the blood. Barttet*s Farriery, 
CAPRIOLES, or U4kpsafirmAa 
fir mo ^ a?e leaps that a horie ntakes in 
one and the fame place, without ad- 
vancing forwards \ and that in fucn 
a manner, that when he is in the air, 
and at the height of his leap, he jerks,, 
or fbrikes out, with his hinder legs 
even and near. 

A capriole is the mod: difficult of 
aH the high manage, or raifed airs. 
It differs trom a craupade in this, 
that in a craupade the horle does not 
ibew his (boes ; and from a balotade 
in this, that in % baJotade he does not 
yerk out. Your horfe will never 
%M>fk well at caprioles, unlefsyou put 
him between two pillars, and teach 
hkn to raite firft his fore quarters^ 
and then his hind quarters, while his 
fore ^re yet in the air : for which 
end, you muft give the aids of the 
whip and the poinfos). if you wQuld 
teach your horfe to make oapriofea, 
and yerlc out handfomely, with his 
binder feet, Day and help him with 
your hand and your heck*. GwlUt, 
CARACOL, in the manage, is 
an oblique pifte, or tread, tracnlout 
in (emi ro^Hids,- chanjging from one 
hand to another> wiidtout obferviog 
a regular ground. 

When hories advance to charge in 
battle, they fomettmes ride up in ca- 
racols, to perplex the enemy, and 
mak«them doubt fiil> whether they 
are about to tak« them in the from 
or m the Aank. Caracol is a Spa- 
nifh word, and in that language, fig- 
nifies the motion that a fquadron of 
horfe wakes, when, upon an engage- 
riient, the frrft rank has no fooner tired 
their piflole, than they divide and 
open \Mo two half ranks ; rhe one 
whccHngto the right, and the othtr 
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to the left, abng the wtngs of the 
body to the rear. Every rank ob- 
ferves the fame order after firing; 
and the turning or wheeljng from the 
front to the rear is called a caracol. 

To caracol, is to go in the form 
of half rounds ; QuitttCs Gent, Diff. 

CARCASS of a borfe, the famo 
with his body. See the article Body. 

The carcafs of a horfe ought not 
to be too fmall and (lender, becaufe a 
fmall carcaffed horfe is generally 
vfcikk. On the other hand, a very 
large carcafTed horfe proves often 
heavy and unaflive; and when he 
happens to be uoderlirabed, it is rec- 
koned a great feult. When a tall • 
hof fe happens to have a ftort carcafs, 
and very long legs like a fplder, fuch 
a horft IS feldom good for much. It 
always denotes ftrength in a horfe, 
when hfs carcafs is of a moderate fizp. 
Gii^f. Difeafe of Horfes. 

CAREER, fignifies both the 
ground that is proper for the ma- 
nage ; and the courfe or race of a 
horfe that does not go beyond two 
hundred pacej». Guiihr, 

CARRYING, in the manage* A 
horfe is faid to carry r.ow, when 
having naturally an ill f^ped neck» 
he Itjwers hts head too much. All 
horles that arm themfelves, carry 
low: but a horfe may carry low with- 
out arming, for when he arnf» himfelf» 
his neck is too fupple ; and he wants 
to evade the fubje£b'on of the bridle r 
but when he carries low, he has hi» 
neck ill placed and ill-made. A 
French branch, or gigot, is prefcribed 
as a remedy againa carrying low. 

A horfe is fafd to carry well> 
when his neek i* railed or arched, and 
he holds hfs head high and firm, with- 
out con.ftraint. Guiiiet. 

CARRYrNO IN TBB WIND, fc© 

the^ article WiNt^. 

C AS r Ha I R or Ho^r. A horfe 
cafls or fheds his hair at leaf! once a 
year. Every fpring he cafts his win- 
ter coat, and takes a fumnier one ; 

aitd 
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tnd fbmetimes in the end of autumn, 
he puts on his winter hair, in cafe he 
has been ill curried, or ill cloathed, 
or kept in a cold ftable. Soiuetimes 
he calh likcwife his hoofs : when this 
happens, let the farrier give them a 
good form in (having him, or elle his 
feet will grow flat, and like an oyfler 
ihell. 

CASTING, OrOvERTHROWING 

a horfe is done as follows. Having 
brought him upon fome even ground 
that is fmooth and foft, or into the 
barn' upon (oft draw, take a long 
rope ; double it, and caft a knot, a 
jard from the bow ; put the bow .a- 
bout his neck, and the double rope 
betwixt his fore legs ; about his hin- 
der pafterns. and under his fetlocks ; 
when you have done this, flip the 
ends of the rope underneath the bow 
of his necky and draw them quick, 
and they will overthrow him ; then 
make the ends fafl, and hold down 
hiahead. Ruftic Did. 

CATARACT, is now generally 
agreed to be, for the mofl part, the 
ayflaline humour of the eye render- 
ed opake ; whence it is deflned a di(^ 
^Qtder of the humours in the eye, by 
which the pupilla» that ought to ap- 
pear tranfparent and black, looks 
opake, grey, hlue, brown, fffc. 
thereby viiion is varioufly impeded, 
or totally deliroyed. 

Mr. Gihfon is very dark in his rea- 
Ibnmg about feveral of the dilbrders 
tacident to the tytz of horfes ; parti- 
cularly what he fays of a cataradt is 
very ^r from the truth, when he a- 
firms, that the matter which forms 
thts dttbrder is continually falling in- 
to the aqueous or watry humour ; 
and further (Farrier s neijo Guide^ 
p. 202 ) that we may know a cata- 
latt before it is ripe» by rubbing the 
ouifide of the eye : for by fuch means 
he fays, it will fliift its place. 

4 cannot indeed be furprized that 
Mr, Gib/on fltould miflake the true 
teat of a catarafl, feeing many greater 
vain thaa he have fallea into the like. 
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error, and imagined it placed in the 
watery humour, whereas nothing can 
be more abfurd and ridiculous : for 
it is now made manifefl, that the ca- 
taract is fltuate upon the cryftalioe 
humour of the eye, and is nothing 
more than an alteration or opacity of 
one or more of its coats, or flrata. 
The true cataradt differs in colour* 
bking fometimes white, pearl colour, 
yellow, black, or greenifli ; and I am 
of opinion that the two laft only are 
curable, yet not by «ny application 
outwardly or medicines inwardly ad- 
miniflered, but by manual operation 
with the needle, which turns oflT the 
laminae of the cryflalline that are dt(^ 
eafed ; and then the rays are admit- 
ted through the remaining parts : but 
the mifcbief is, that if you couch a 
horfe for a cataradt» you cannot con- 
trive fpedlacles for him. afterwards to 
help the deiidencyor plainnefsof the 
cryfblline, fo that his fight will not 
be at ail perfect, though he may have 
enough to keep himfelf out of pits 
and ditches. 

It has been, and I believe dill is» 
an opinion among dealers in horfes» 
that when a horfe darts much, or 
feems frighted at every thing he meets» 
his eyes are bad ;and Mr. ^nape^ with 
like reafon believes fuch horfes have 
congealjsd bits, like motes floating in 
the aqueous. humour ; and that the(e 
when they become adherent, or flick* 
ing to one another, form what we 
call a cataract. But thefe fpecks, 
flies, infers, or the like which are 
imagined to go to and fro before the 
(ight of human creatures, (and no 
doubt it is the fame ia this refpedt as 
to brutes) are 00 other than the dif^ 
eafed parts or panicles of the out- 
ward coat of the cry flai line humour 
in an initient catara^ ; and the rea- 
fon we do not perceive the motes or 
reprefentation of flies, always in the 
fame place, is plain to any one who 
has the leaft notion of optics : for 
unlefs the eye be kept truly fteady 

'and 
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and fixed in the fame pofitiob, Ft is 
hot poffible a peribn (hould obferve 
the mote or fpeck always the fame. 

Receipt for the cure of ah initient 
or beginning cataract : 

* Take of Turbiirh mineral pow- 

* dered, two drachms ; and of the 

* powder of the herb affarabacca, 

* half an ounce , mix and keep it in 

* a bottle that is clean arid dry, and 

* well corked'. The meth6dof ufing 
the powder is to blow it up the horfes 
noftrils once a day.; and I think as 
much as will lie upon a (ix-pence (uf- 
ficient for one noliril, provided the 
horfe's conftitution be not averfe to 
the evactiation fuch preparation pro- 
motes, vii. a running of thin lymph 
or ieroiis liquid, by lome called hii- 
motirs from the bVain and glands ad- 
jacent, and by that means hot only 
purge the head, &c. but alio give 
fuch a ftimiilus to thenefvous fyltem 
as to alter the ccjurfe, or, rather the 
vibration and undulation of the ner- 
vous ttibuli and fluid therein con- 
tained, and of coA(equence (hake off 
iht ihitie'nt or beginning cataract, be- 
fore it has tec much altefed the out- 
ward laminse of the (rrydalline hu- 
mour of the eye. See the article Ey e . 

The ufe of this powder may be 
Continued a longer or (hotter time, ac- 
cording as it operates Upon the horfe, 
in making his nofe run : but it is im- 
poflible to fet down the precife quan- 
tity that may be neCeflary, feeing the 
peculiar temperament and drfpoiition 
of all kinds of animals differ prodi- 
gtoudy as to their pronenefs to this 
or that evacuation : for they are dif- 
ferently 'affected even by the fame 
tompoiition, fo that it is b'eft to begin 
rather wrth an under than over dofe, 
and by ftich means, as it \^ere to 
grope out the particular coiiilitution 
of every animalwe have to do wiih. 
Bracken's Farriery Improved. 

For the treatment of cataraflsand 
moon tytt according to orher authors. 
S6c the ariick Moo^-Eyes. 
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CAVALCADOUR antlently <fc^ 
noted a riding mafter, but at prefent 
it is difufed in that fenfe, and is only 
employed to denote a fort of equer- 
ries or officers who have the direCr- 
tioh of the ilables of princes, Guillei 
andTre<v. Did, in <voc. 

CAVALIER, in the manage, fig- 
nifies one who underftands horfes^ 
and is pradlifed in the aft of riding 
them. Guillet. . 

CAVESON6rCXvEss6N, in the 
manage, a fort of nofe band, fome- 
times 6f iron, fometimes of leather or 
wood, fometimes fiat, and fometimita 
hoKoiv or twifled, which is clapped 
upon a hbrf^'s nofe, to wring it aiid 
fo forward the fupplihg and breaking 
of the horfe. The cavefoA of leather 
and that of wood are made ufe of, 
when we put hoffes between two pil- 
lars ; and whefi we fay, a horfe takes 
the ropes, we mean the ropes or ftraps 
of that fort of davefon. An iron ca- 
vefon faves and fpares the mouth of 
]^oung horfes, when we break them : 
for by the! help of it, we accuflom 
them to obey the hand, and bend iht 
neck and fhoulders, without hurting 
their mouth or ((3oitiog their bars 
with the bit. Now an iron cavefoa 
Is a femicircle or a band of iron bend- 
ed to an arch, confffting of two or 
three pieces joined by hinges ; and 
this We clap upon the nofe of a young 
horfe. Some cavefons of iron are 
twifted or wreathed, and fome are 
fiat, which bear equally upon th^ 
nofe and are indeed the beft. 

A cavefon, ajiguettej or a* biting 
cavefon, is hollow in the middle, and 
notched likt a faw upon the twd 
f?des ofits toricavity, in order to 
pinch the nofe pf a furly or ftifF-' 
necked hot feJ The cavefon called 
camart was irmed with little teeth 
or very fharp"*pdints of iron, whick 
tore and' abufed a horfe fo, that at 
prefent it is "banifhed the academies/ 
as is alfo the fignette. 

All iron cavetbnsare mounted with' 
G aheadaall. 
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abeadftalU ^ tlu-oatband, and two 
ft raps ox icias, with three rings ; one 
rein we pafs through the noiddlc ring, 
when we mean to niake a horfe work 
yound a pillar, or, for v/ant of a- pil- 
lar, round a man that Hands in the 
center. Through the two Cidt rings 
we pafs the two reins which the rider 
holds in his hand, or makes fad to 
his faddle^Jn order to keep a horfe's 
head in fubjeftion, and Tupple his 
iboalders. See the article Kop&s. 
CuM Gent. Did. in «i'df . 

CAtJL, amentum^ in analom/. 
See the article Omentum. 

CHA-CK,' in the manage, is taken 
in the fame fenfe as 6e^t upon the 
band, A horfe is (aid to chack, or 
beat upon the hand, when his head is 
not fteady, hut he toffes up his nofe, 
and (bakes it all of a fudden, to avoid 
the fiibjeaion of the bridle. Turfc- 
iih hoxfes have this fault frequentl/. 
We fiiy, they, beat upon the hand ;: 
and the beft bits nor the bed hand^ 
can never £x their heads. Croats or 
X^xoaiiajQ borfes are alfo f^bjedk to 
.ehack upon th^ hand, wbiqh pro- 
,c;eeds frx)m this, that their bars are 
too (^p a9d ridged, or edged fo that 
)^ey cannot bear the preSure of a 
bit, chough never & gentle. \i a 
horfe bad not too (enfibde or too tea- 
d€F a moutb, he would not beat up- 
on the hand : but in order to fix and 
iecure his head, yon need only to put 
under his nofeband a fmall iiat band 
of iron bent arch wife, which anfwers 
to a martingale. This will binder 
bim to beat upon the hand ; but will 
not break him of this habit, for as 
foon as the martingale is taken off, 
he wiM fall into the (ame vjce again. 
GuiUet. 

CHANFRIN, in the jnanage, de- 
notes the fore-part of ahorfe's head, 
extending from under the ears along 
lh£ interval between the eyebrows 
down to bis nofe. GuiUet, 

CHANGE, in the manage. To 
change A bar fey or, change bandy is 
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to turn or beat the horfe's head ffora^ 
one hand to the other; from the 
right to the left, or from the left to 
the right. You fhould never change 
your horfe, without pu(hing him for- 
ward upon the turn ; and after the 
turn^ pufh him on ftraigfat, in order 
to a ftop. Guillet. 

Channel, in the manage, ia 
ufed for the concavity in the middle 
of the lower jaw of a horfe, where 
the tongue lies. This hollow being 
hounded on each fide by the bars, 
termmates in the grinders, ^or max- 
illary teeth. The barbies grow in- 
this channel. Guilht. 

CHAPELET, in the manage, * 
couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 
each of them with a ftirrup, and join- 
ing at top in a fort of leather buckle, 
called the head of the cbapelet, by 
which they are made faft to the pooi- 
melofthefaddle, after being adjuft- 
ed to the rider's length and bore. 
They are ufed both to avoid the 
trodble of faking up or (etti^g down 
the ftirr,up ev^ry time that a gentle- 
man mounts on a diferent horfe and 
faddle ; and tp fuppjy x^rhat is wjsmt- 
ing in the academy faddles, which 
ha^ no ftirrups to them. GuiUet. 

CHAPERON of a Bh mrnthx^ 
ufed only for fcatch mouths, and all 
others that are not connpn mouths, 
fignifying the end of the bit that joins 
to the branch juft by the Banquet. 
In fcatch mouths, the chaperofi is 
round, but in others it is oval; and 
the fame part th^t in fcatch and other 
mouths is called chaperon^, is in con- 
non mouths called froncean. 

CHARBON, in the manage, (ig- 
nifies that little black fpot or mark, 
that remains after a large (pot in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horfe. 
About the feventh pr eighth year, 
when the cavity fills, the tooth be- 
mg fmooth and equal, it is faid to be 
rafcd. GuWet, 

CHARGE^ in the faniers difpen- 
fatory, a preparation of a middle na- 
ture 
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-ttire between ah ointment and a pisrf- 
ter, or between a plaifter and a ca- 
taplafm ; or partldpating of all three, 
viz. being partly made up of oils, 
niealr, pulps ; and partly of gums 
and refinous things, that give a ftifF- 
neis and bod^ to placers And' 
therefore as all charges aie Only a 
kind of foft or liquid plafters, the an- 
tients who firft contrived them, made 
greater life of them than any other 
topic v^fcatevef h all outward infir- 
mities, as being the bed adapijA^ to 
creatures that ate covered with hair ; 
and ftiil there is Hot any form of 
greater ufe or more univerfally ap- 
proved of than thefe topics that go 
^nder the name of charges. 

ChaArges are of different irttention^, 
^as ar^ dil other forms of outward ap- 
plication; fbme being chidly emoi- 
rfient, others difcuflive, and fome al- 
together repellent, of which kind are 
moft of thofe called cold charges ; 
ibme of which are a](b (liled defen- 
five dr ftreitgtheniQg. Their princi- 
pal tit^ is to heal parts that are weak- 
ened by fkils, bruifes, Hcknefs, or any 
other kind of accident, where the 
joints, nerves, add finews are ai9i6t- 
ed; to bring dowfi cold and phleg- 
matic fw^Uings; abd ibmet'inies to 
dry ^«p watery cortiiptions, which 
t:reate dn ukerous difpdfitioA in the 
legs and other parts of the body. 

* Take oil df tafpemine one pfflt, 

* and mil with i( the powder of 

* worifiwood; lavftider-nowers, 4- 
^ grimony, and St. John's wort, of 

* each two Ounces ; put them over 

* a charcoal fit^ in si fkilfet, and O'ir 

* thenii well togenher for a quarter 

* of ah houY ; thferi ddd fenugreek, 

* and lirifeed in fiifc povvder, of eath 

* two ounces ; oihtAient of marfh- 

* mallows, four ounces ; redllfied Oil 

* of amber, hdlf a pint ; Continue to 

* ftir them, fill they begin to thicken ; 
' thentaketl^6inoirihe6re,andddda 
' pint of chamberfye, which has been 

* boiled to the thicknefs of a fytup, 

* and make the whole bto a charge'. 
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'Hiis charge is of the greateft fer* 
vice imaginable in all cramps and 
convulfions of the mulcles or finews, 
and may therefore be applied with 
good fuccefs to cure the ftring-hak, 
before it comes to be of a very long 
(laaxlfng. Ft is alfo good in all para- 
lytic numbneifes, and in all old griefs 
in the finews and joints. 

* Take old chamberlye, three 
^ pints; boil it over the fire to one 

* pint, or tHl it grows thick; then 
^ take black pitch, half a pound ; melt 

* it over the fire with a fufficient 

* quantity of boir's greafe ; ftrain it 

* through a cfoth, that no drofs or 

* lumps renwiin in it, and then pour it 

* to the chamberlye, adding beaa 

* -flour and bolearmoniac in finepow- 

* der, as much as is fufHcient to make 
'^ it into the confiftency of a charge'. 

This may be complied with to or- 
dinary horfes m all ftrains of the 
ihoulders or hips, in the knees or 
hams, or paftern joints. Thefe appli- 
cations, when they are made m tiaie» 
by their coldnefs and aftringency, fo 
prefer ve the tone of the veflels as to 
hinder them from yielding to'thib in- 
fflux of the blood, by which means 
they become all one as a ftay to any 
part that is relaxed and weakened : 
but they ^ill be yet more effefiual 
40 thofe parts^heo they can alfo ad-- 
jnitof a bandage. 

* Take maftk, dragon's bh)od, 

* myrrh, and gum tragacaitth, of 

* each ah ounc^ ; common pitch, fix 

* OOnces ; red lead bolb, and litharge 

* in fine powder, of each two ounces ; 

* boil all thefe in a fufficient quanti- 

* ry of vinegar over a flow fire, until 

* they grow rdpy ; theri take theti^ 

* off, and add bole armoniac in fine 

* powder what fs fufficient to make 

* a charge*. 

This is of great fervice to abate the 
heat and inflammation that attend 
large wounds; being applied over 
the dreflings ; and is like wife very 
good 10 cool the beat and inflamma- 
G 2 tion 
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tioo of the eyes, being laid aH over 
the head and temples. It will cure 
any new drain with one application, 
iinlefs it be very violent. It is alfo of 
the greateft fer vice imaginable to cure 
the gourdincfs ' and fwellings of a 
horfe's legs, if it has not been of a 
long continuance, or caufcd by the 
foulnefs of the blood following ibnf^ 
difeafe : in which cafe it is never pro- 
per to make ufc of repellent mediT 
(cines, or thofe whofe chief efjicacy 
is of that fort, but rather to ufe fuch 
ais are warjn and fpirituous, of which 
the following is an example. 

* Take cgmmoji turpentiiie, one 

• pound ; hpi^ey, half a pound ; fpir 
f rit of wine* one pint : mix them well 

• together; then add flour oflinfced 
f and fenugreek, of each four ouncc^ j 

• camphire in powder, an ounce ; 

• wheat-flour, wjiat is fufliclent to 
f make a charge*. ^ variety of pther 
jcharges may be met with under their 
feveral names in the courfe of this 
work ; but the curious reader is de- 

.Jired to confult, Gibfori's farriers 
J)ifpenfatory, uppn this fubjedt. 

CHASTISEMENTS, or.'CoR- 
KECTipNs,.are ihe iev^re and rigor 
pus effefls of the aids ; for when i^be 
aids are given with feverity, they be- 
come punilhmeocs, Cuilfet, Spe the 
article Corrections. 

CHAUSSE hop hauty in the ma- 
nage. A white footed horie is faid to 
Ibe fuch, when the white marks run 
too high upon the legs. GuVlet. 

CHEST of a horfcy the upper ca- 
vity, fometimes called the middJe 
belly or venter. See Belly. 

In the cheft or upper cavity is con- 
tained the pleura medialUnum, the 
heart, and lungs, with a gi^andular 
i'ubflance called the thymub, from 
Its refemblance to a leaf of thy roe. 
This lies acrof^ the upper part of the 
bread, and is like a fofc pillow to the 
lungs, efpecialiy in brutes, where it 
fs confiderably larger in proportion 
than ic is in m»n. x 
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Chest-Foundering, a difea(V 
iri horfes which comes the neareft of 
any to that which in the human bo-^ 
dy is called ^ pleurity, or peripneu- 
monia, which is an inflammation of 
the lungs or pleura, accompaniec{ 
with pain and difficulty of breathing. 
See Pleurisy. 

The caufe is from all the f^me 
things that produce a cold, as froa| 
very hard riding or work of any kind, 
when the blood is fizy ; expoflng 2^ 
hprfe wheq he is hot to the cold air, 
riding hinr^ at that time into cold war 
ter, and letting t>jm h^ve cold water 
to drink ; and therefore it is fome- 
times introduped by a cold. Gibfotis 
Ne-zv Farr. Guide. 

The figns of this diftemper are a 
ftaripg coat, and heaving of the iiank? 
more than cpmiijon. Mr. Gibfon 
mentions llarcing with pain, as often 
as he offers to move, to be one of thf 
fymptoms of chelt-foundering. 

In the cure of this diforder, bleedr 
ing is recommended according to the 
bprfe*s ftrength, age, &c. to eafe his 
difficulty o\ breathing ; ai^d in this 
cafe Mr. Gibfon recommends opening 
the flank veins, or thofe of the infide 
of the thigb, to make a revulfion, 
though Dr. Bracken does not think 
it very material. 

As Chelt foundered hprfes are 
mo(llycoftive',an^ofahotand dry ha- 
bit, the lad mentioned author thinks 
- loft food moft proper : that is, fuch 
33 boiled barley, oats ground rough > 
warm water with a good deal of oat* 
meal in it, and the like. He does 
not conceive that there is any occa- 
fipn for glyfters, unlefs the horfc is, 
according to the farriers term, burnt 
, up in his body ; \i chat fhould be 
the cafe, be prefcribes the follow- 
ing. • Take pellitory of the wall, 

* and mallow-leaves, each three 
' handfuls ; fenugreek-feed bruifed, 
*• and annifeed, each an ounce. Boil 

* thefe well in a gallon of water to 

* three quarts ; then add of the elec- 

* tuary 
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* tutry called caryocoftinum two 

* ounces, and three ounces of com - 

* mon oil.' 

If you find the horfe in pain and 
full of agony after he has been bled 
and had a clyiler injeQed, Mr. Gibfon 
diredt the following drench to be 
given him, to promote fwcat. 

* Take milk- water one pint and a 
' half, treacle water half a pint, dif- 

* folvc in the treacle water fix grains 

* of camphire ; afterwards add an 
' ounce and a half of Venice treacle, 

* or mithridate ; or two ounces of 

* London treacle ; mix all together 
' and give it your horfe through a 
^ horn.' Afterwards, let him be 
walked a little and well clothed, and 
then let one of the following balls be 
given him twice a day, one in the 
Qiorning and another in the after*. 
Qoon, an hour before watering- time. 

* Take conferve of red roles, two 

* omnces ; fpermaceti, one ounce ; 

* linfeed and fenugreek feed iri pow- 
i der, of each an ounce and a half; 

* liquorice powder, two ounces :' 
]Let thefe be made into four bails, 
with as much fweet oil, or oil of 
fweet almonds as is fufficient. 

The ufe of thele mud be conti- 
nued for feveral days, and when the 
violent fymptoms are abated, he may 
jby degrees be inured to exerciie, 
which with a cleanfing diet will per- 
fect the cure 

CHEVALER, in the manage. 
A horfe is Taid tochevaler, when, in 
paffaging upon a walk or trot, his 
far fore \cg crofTes or overlaps the 
other fore leg, every fccond time or 
motion. Guiliet. 

CHEWING balls, a fort of balls 
contrived for horles to chew, not to 
fwaliow at once ; not intended as 
food, but as incentives to appetite, 
and on other medicinal occafions ve* 
ry ufeful to the creature The re- 
jceipt now moft eilcemed for thefe 
balls is this : take liver of antimony, 
and of afla foetida, of each one pound ; 
yyood of the bay-tree, and juniper 
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wood, of each half a pound ; pclli-<^ 
tory of Spain, two ounces : let all 
thefe be powdered together : then 
add as much fine grape-verjuice as is 
neceiTary to make the whole into a 
pa fie. This is to be formed into 
balls of about an ounce and an half 
weight, which are to be dried in the 
fun Thefe are the chewing balls, and 
thefe are to be ufed one at a time, in 
the fallowing manner. The ball is to 
be wrapped up in a linen rag, and a 
thread is to be fadened to this, in 
fuch manner that it may be tied to 
the bit of the bridle, and. kept in the 
mouth : when the bridle is taken off, 
the horfe will immediately eat^ and' 
when one ball is confumed another 
is to be tied up» and put in its place 
till the intent is anfwered. SolleyfelL 
CHINE, in the manage, is ufed 
for the back bone, or the ridge of 
the back of a horfe GuilUt. 

CHOLIC, FRET, or Gripes* 
which, in the farriers terms though 
very injudicioufly, is meant to fignify 
mofl ot the difeafes of the guts, is no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diforders thofe parts 
are liable to; and therefore, when a 
horfe is troubled wfth cholic pains^ 
the farrier ought diligently to enquire 
into the true caufes thereof, for as 
no part is more fcnfible than the guts, 
any thing retained too long in them, 
or any thing injedted or thrown out 
in an over great quantity, will on 
fome occafions bring a horfe into ex'* 
quifite torment. Gibfon*s FarritrU 
Guide. 

The word cholic flriQly taken fig- 
nifies diforders of the colon only, but 
now it is generally taken for any 
painful diforder of the flomach in 
troubled urine, whether in man or 
brute creatures. BrackerCs Farriery 
Improrjd. 

There feems to be no diflemper fo 
little underftood by the common far- 
riers as the cholic or gripes in horfes ; 
one general remedy or method ferv- 

ins 
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kigthcni in all cafes ; but as rtire .dis- 
order may be produced by very dif- 
ferent cau fes, the method of cure 
jiiuft alfo vary, otherwife the intend- 
-ed remedy injudicioufly applied will 
«ot only aggravate the complaint, 
but make it fatal. We thail divide, 
this diforder into three different fpe- 
■cies ; the fliitulent or windy, the 
4)ilious or inflammatory, and the dry 
gripes ; rach of which we fhali diftin- 
^uifh by their differenifymptoms^and 
then point out the proper remedies. 

The flatulent or windy cholic is 
thus known. The horfe is often ly- 
ing down, and as fuddenly riling a- 
^aiii with a fiadden fpring : he ftrikes 
Jiis belly with his hinder feet, (lamps 
'O'ith his fore fcet^ and refufes his 
fliieat : when the gripes are violent, 
^ he will have convuifive twitches, his 
-^yes be turned up, and his limbs 
ilreiched out, as it dying ; his ears 
4ind feet being alternately very hot 
«ind cold, he talis into profufefweats, 
and then into cold damps, ftrives 
often to ftale and turns bis head fre- 
quently to his flanks ; he then falls 
<)own, rolls about, and often turns 
;on his back ; this lafl: fymptom pro- 
ceeds from a ftoppage of urine that 
always attends this fort of cholic, 
^hich may be increafed by a load 
of dung preffing on the neck of the 
tladd^r. 

Tbefe are rh^ general fymptoms of 
cholic and gripes from wind, drink- 
ing cold water when hot, and when 
the perfpirabte rhatter is retained or 
dirown on the bowels by catching 
cold i in all Which cafes they are vio- 
icntly diftended. Cribbing horfes 
^re more partitularfy fubjed to this 
^omplaint, by reafon they are con- 
Aantly fttcking in great quandties of 
air. 

In the cure of this diforder, the 
firft intention is to empty the ftrait 
^or with a fmall hand dipt in oil, 
t^bi'ch frequently makes way for the 
confined wind to difcharge itfclf j 
^tid by cafmg thz neck of the blad- 
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dcr, the fappreffion of «rine is takes 
o{f, and the horfe dales and gets 
eafe. See the article Back-raking. 
Farriers generally ftrikc a fleam 
into the bars of a" horfe's mouth» 
which feems to be of Httleor no ufc-: 
for where a quantity of blood is in- 
tended to be taken away, the veC- 
fels of this part are nehh^r large nor 
numerous enough to fuiniih it, fo 
that it is more eligible to take it from 
the neck- vein ; and is always proper 
■in full, fanguine, plethoric young 
horfes. The following ball and 
rlyfter feldbm ifail of giving refief in 
rhefe cafes. * Take ftra&urgh or 
' Venice turpentine, and juniper ber- 

* ries pounded, of each half an 

* ounce ; fait prunella or fait petre, 

* an ounce : oil of juniper, one dram ; 
^ fait of tartar, two drams ; make 

* into a bail with afly fy up : it may 
' be given whole and wafhed down 

* with a decoftion of juniper berries, 

* or a horn or two of ale.' 

If the horfe does not break wind 
or ftale plentifully, he will find no 
relief: therefore in an hour or two 
give him another ball, and add to it 
a dram of fair ofaniher, which may 
be repeated a third time if found ne- 
ceflary. During the fit, the horfe 
may be walked and trotted gently, 
but fhoiild by no means be haraiTed 
beyond his ability, or dragged about 
till he is jaded. 

The following clyfter may be gir- 
ven between the balls, or alone ; and 
repeated occafionally. * Take cha- 

* momile flowers two handfuts ; a- 
^ nife, corrander, and fennel-feedd, 

* of each an ounce; long pepper, 

* half an ounce ; boil in three quarts 

* of water to two, and add DafF/s 

* Elixir or gin, half a pint j oil of 

* amber, half an ounce ; and oil of 
'* chamomile, eight ounces.* 

The fubfequent balls and drink 

are alfo very proper for this purpofb, 

and to remove gripes occafioned by 

drinking cold water, when hot, or 

e^tchiil^ 
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fisftbing cold after tiofeiit c^ercife. ^ oimces of lenitive eiedtuarj, anrf 

' Take powder of anife, cumin and * four of Glauber's Salt^. 
' fennel feeds, of each half an ounce ; If thisdiforder is not removed by 

" catppbor, two drams; pellitory of thefe means, but the inflammatioo 

^ Spain, one dram ; oil of juniper, and fever increafe, attended with a 

' fiftj drops; make it into a bail difcharge of a Heih coloured water, 

* with any fjrup, and waih ic down the event will mo(l probably be fatal ;. 
*' with a horn or two of ale.' and the chief thing to be depended 

For a drink, * Take mithridate^ on now mud be a lirong decoction of 

* or Venice treacle, two ounces, Ma- Jefuits bark, given ta the quantity of 

* thew's pill, two drams; camphor, a pint every three hours, with a gill 



one dram, diflblved i» a little fpi- 
rk of wine ; powder of freih an^ 
nifeed, one ounce ; or the iame 
quantity of the cordial ball diflbk 
ved in a pint and half of ale,' 



of red port wine. A quart of the 
fame may be ufed for a glyfter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine dif- 
foived with rhe yolks of two eggs^ 
an ounce of diafcordium and a pine 



The figns of a horfe*8 recovery are of red wine, and given twice a day 
his lying quiet, without darting or if the hor(e recovers, give two or 



tiraibling; and his gathering up nisiegs 
an$l ceaungto lafh out ; and if he con- 
tinues an hour in this quiet podture 
yon may conclude all danger is over : 
The next fpecies of cholic wefh all 
defcribe is the bilious, or Inflamma- 
tory, which, befides moft of the 
preceding fymptoms, is attended 
with a fever, great heat, panting, and 
drineis of the mouth, the hor& alfa 



three mild rhubarb purges^ 

To a horfe of little value, give the 
following, which in the(e cafes have 
been found fuccefsful. ' Take dia* 

* pente, one ounce ;. diafcordium, 

* halfanoupcc; myrrh in powder* 

* two drams ; make it into a ball with 

* two or three drams of oil of anriher*. 

* to be given twice or thrice a day.* 
The laft we (hall defaibe is the 



fenerally throws out a little loofe dry gripes, or the cholic which arife» 
ung, with a hot (calding water, often from coil ivenefs ; itisdifcover'* 
which when k appears blackiih or .of ed by the horfe*s frequent and fruit- 



a rediih colour, and fetid fmell, de- 
BOt^s an approaching mortification. 
In this cafe, the norfe Ihould im 
mediately be bled, to the quantity 
f)f three quarts ; and it Should be re- 



lefs motion to duog; the black- 
oefe and hardnefs of the dung ;, the 
frequent and quick motion of his tail» 
the high colour of his urine, anti 
his great rcftJellnes and uneafinefs* 



peated if the fymptoms dp not abate In this cafe the drait gut (hould be 
in a few hours. The emollient clyf- examined and emptied with a fmalfr 
ter, with two ounces of iiitre dif- hand oiled properly for that pur- 
fplved in it, (hould be (hrown up pofe; and the following emolienc 
twice a day, to cool the infiaoied oily glyder ihould be thrown up 



bowels; plenty of gum a;abic wsM^er 
(hould be taken, and a pint of the 
following drink given every two or 
three hours, till feveral loofe (lools 
are procured ; and then it Oiould be 
given pnly nigbl and morning, till 
(he diforder is removed. • Tajce 
' ienna, three ounces ; fait oftar- 
* tar, hulf an ounce ; infufe in a- 



twice a day. * Take mar(h mallows^ 
' and chamomile (towers, each » 

* large handful ; bay-berries, and 

* fweet fennel feeds bruifed, eacl> 
' an ounce ; boil In a gallon of M'a^ 

* ter to three quarts ; pour off intf> 
' a pan, and diifolve in It half a 

* pound of treacle, and a pint of 

* linfced oil; -or any common oil.* 
quait of boiling wattrr an. hour or To make it moie laxaiive, add four 
jLWO ;. then drain off, and adJ two ounces 
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otinces of lenitive e]e6luary, or the 
fame quantity of cream of tartar or 
common purging falts. 

After this, the above purging 
drink direded to be given in the 
bilious choiic, fiiouid be given till 
the bowels are unloaded, and the 
fymptoms removed. 

1 he diet for a horfe in the gripes 
Ihouid be fcalded bran, Avarm water^ 
gruel, or white water made by dif- 
folving four ounces of gum arabic in 
a quart of water, and Oiixingii with 
his other water. 

From this hiftory and divifion of 
gripes and cholics, with their dif- 
Icrent treatment, it appears how ab- 
folutely neceflary it is. they fliould 
be well under rtood, in order to be 
managed lltil fully ; it is plain too 
that violent hot niedicines fhould in 
every fpecies of rhisdiforder be guard- 
ed againCl, and given with great cm- 
tion and difcretion, even in the fir (I 
kind of fjatulent cholic, wherein 
deed they can only be wanted : yet 
too often when prepared by farriers 
with oil of turp<rntine, geneva, pep- 
per, and brine, &c. they even in- 
creafe that diforder, by Simulating 
the neck of the bladder too forcibly, 
heating the Wood, and inflaming the 
bowels, till a mortification is brought 
on thetr). Thefe are in general the 
conilant appearances of horfes that 
die of this diforder, whofe bowels 
being examined for that purpofe, 
have been found inflamed, full of 
red and livid fpots, fometimes quite 
black crifped with extream heat, and 
rotten. Bart let's Farrury. 
, CHOPS, CLEFTS, or Rifts, 
are maladies in the palate of an hor- 
. fe's mouth, csufed either by eating 
coarfe and rough hay full of thiftles 
and other prickly ftufF, or by foul 
provender, full of fharp feeds, which, 
by frequent pricking the bars of his 
mouth, cauies them to wrinkle and 
breed corrupt blood,' which may 
turn to a canker ; and which, if it 
ikould fo happcOj is to be cured as 
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a canker : but to prevent it, waffli 
his mouth with vinegar and fait ; and 
anoint it with honey. For the re- 
moving of thefe diftempers, pull out 
his tongue, (lice it with an inci- 
fion knife, and thurfl out the ker- 
nels or corruption, then waiffi theparts 
as before directed. But to prevent 
their coming at all, the befl way is 
to wafh his mouth and tongue often 
with wine, beer, or ale. 

Chops, or Cracks, happert alfo 
in a horfe*s leg on the bough of the 
paftern, accompanied with pain and 
a very noifome llench ; being fome- 
times occafioned by a fharp malig- 
nant humour, that frets the (kin. 
In this cafe Ihave aWay the hair from 
the fore place, in order to keep it 
clean j and applying the white honey 
charge, or CoachmWs ointment, it 
will fpeedily heal the chops, if the 
application be conilantly renewed. 
Rujlic Dia. See the articles Ho- 
ney Charge, Coachman's Oint- 
ment, Cracks in the Heels ^ and 
Scratchrs. 

CLAP in the back fine'w, in fai^- 
riery, is properly fpealcing, the name 
of an ailment which proceeds fronS 
an overftretched tendon. When an 
horfe overreaches in his walk or 
trot, he is apt to drain the back (i- 
news, but motVly by getting his 
foot into a hole in the road : foif 
when he does this, and has a heavy 
weight upon his back beyond his na- 
tural drength, he often catches him- 
felf (b haftiiy upon (tumbling, that 
he (trains the back fmew or tendon 
behind his fore leg. The cure of 
this misfortune is bed accomplilhed 
by cooling applications, fuch as the 
following. ' Take of bole armo- 
niac, four ounces ; whites of eggs, 

* number ten ; llir thefe weP, and 

* add thereto as nftich ftrong port 

* vinegar, either white or red, as 

* will make it to the confiftenceof 

* a pretty ftifF poultice ; and apply 
' it upon thin leather all along the 

* finew 
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* finew, add part affiled* after the 

* kg has been well bached, and 

* walhed with warm water, and 
' wiped dry with aa eafy hand.' 
Ciaps in the back (inews, or in other 
words, relaxed fibres, are curable 
in a longer or ihorter fpace of time, 
according to the degree of afFe^tion : 
that is, it the (inew is much drained, 
and a fluz of humours brought on 
occafioned by the tendon and heal 
of the parts, in this cafe reft and 
time, together with a wide ftall or 
turoiog out to grafs, is the beft cure, 
provided we firft bleed the horfe in 
any part of the body, and lelTen the 
quantity, and thereby prevent that 
fluid from acquiring too much of a 
ieveriih heat, which otherwife it 
would be apt to do from pain and 
teftlefloefs, the two infeparable com- 
panions of a ftrained iioew. 

There are many degrees of a clap 
in the fioews, . and iome there are 
that can fcare ever be cured, al- 
though firing and blifteriog have been 
made ufe of; for although the horfe 
may ftep upright upon his lame leg 
jet» when he comes to hard pinching^ 
the cord will again give way : but 
thb is when a horle has been let 
down, or broken down iathe (inews, 
io as that his footlock altnoft touches 
the ground, when be was upon his 
walk. Bracken'9 PocJtet-Farrier, 
, Few (evere ciaps are cured in lefs 
^ffle than a year, fo. as to ftand ex- 
ercife : but a flight, clap, or more 
properly called an over ftrecched fi- 
iiew, may and will go off in lefs time, 
even without any application to the 
Jij. Bracken^ s Remarks on ^urdofi's 
. Fattier. '. 

- CLEFTS,orCRACKs/ij/i&^i6ff/j. 
See the articles. Chops, Cracks^ 
Scratches, Scars, &c. 

CLOSE-ISehind, is feid of a 
horie, whofe hams are nearer each 
other than the feet, efpecialiy thofe 
parts of the hams called the hocks ^ 
and the didan^e flill enlarging to- 
wards the feet. Such bowiegged 
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hories are oftentimes good, ytt they 
generally have a weak hind- hand; 
and in great defcents are apt to ftrike 
their hams againft each other. 

7o CLOSE a PaJJade juftly, is 
when a horfe ends the pailade with 
a demivolt in good order, well nar- 
rowed and rounded, and terminates 
upon the fame line he parted, fo that 
he is ftill in a condition to part from 
the hand handfomely, at the very laft 
time or motion of his demivolt. 

CLYSTER, or Clyster. See 
the article Glyster. 

COACH-HORSE. In chuiing 
a coach -horfe, which is called the 
fwift draught, lee his fhape be tail, 
broad, and well furnifhed ; not grofs 
v/ith much fleih. biit from the larger 
neG of his bones ; his neck Ihould 
be ftrong, his breaft broad, his chine 
large, his limbs found and clean, and 
his hoofs tough. The large Eng- 
lifh geldings are reckoned the beft 
coach-hor^s^ and the Plemtfh are 
the next i the fboog ftone horfes are 
tolerable. 

' Coach horfes muft have a good 
drefling twice a day, hay and pro- 
vender their belly full, and litter 
enough to tumble in ; they ihould be 
walked and walked after travelling ; 
their beft food is fweec hay, or well 
dried beans and oats, or bean bread. 
The ftrength of their fhoes, and the 
galling of their hariiefs, fhouid be 
k>oked after ; their legs fhouid be 
kept clean, efpecialiy about their 
hinder feet, and they muft ftand in 
the houfe warmly doathed. Rujiic. 

CQACHMAN'sOi/i/wf«r,a me- 
dicine ufed for the ciire of fores xn 
legs that are not ^ourdy, for mules 
cktts j.and rat tails. ' Take com- 

* nion honey and po%vder of copperas, 
' of each a pound and a half j and 

* mingle them in a poi over a gentle 

* fiiej (lirring them conftantiy, till 
' they begin to boil, when inflantiy 

* you are to take off the pot ; and 

* when the matter is half cold, to 

H • add 
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* add an ounce of arfenic powdered. 
This done, let it on the fire ag^» 
fUrring it till it begins to boil ; then 
taking ic off, continue to ftir it, till 
it grows cold, but fo as to avoid the 
noifbme and unhealthy fmeli that 
iffues from it. 

With this medicine, the part af- 
fected is to be (lightly anointed once 
every two days, after it has been 
ihflved and rubbed with a wifp. 
Ruftic Did, 

CODS, or Srov ti/cuti/eJ a ma- 
lady in horfes that comes many ways, 
either by wounds, blows, bruifes, or 
bad humours, which corrupt the 
ma(s of blood that falls down to the 
cods, or from a rupture : it fome- 
times alio happens from a redundancy 
of feed. See the article Testicles. 

For the cure, take bole armoniac 
reduced to a fine powder ; vinegar, 
and whites of eggs well beaten to- 
gether, and anomt the part with it 
daily, or rather twice a day, till the 
fwelling abates. RuJIic Did, 

But if the fwelling and inflamn)a- 
tion continue, bleed him plentifully, 
and apply a foftening emolient cata- 
plafm, made of white bread and 
milk with ointdient of poplar buds, 
&c. Let his regimen be or the cool* 
ing kind, keep his body lax by an 
emollient dyfter with nitre. Some 
recommend bathing bitten or bruifed 
cods with warm whey morning and 
evening, for three or four days, and 
afterwards anoint them with popnie- 
bn till you find the fwelling allayed. 
Remember to keep the temcles fuf- 
pended with a linen cloth made in 
the manner of a purfe, fo as to draw 
over them with eafe : when the in- 
flammation and fwelling is abated, 
apply the common charge of foap 
and brandy to it very hot. \U not- 
withftanding thefe endeavoun to 
difperfe the fwelling, it ihould im- 
poRhumate, where you find it (oft, 
open it with a hot iron, or iocifion 
knife, and hcial it with green ointnacnti 
If it ^al^pens that the ftrings are fo 
Com at to be paft cure, geld him. 
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COFFIN, or Hoof .famrfi, 
is all the horn that appears when he 
has his foot fet to the ground. See 
the article Hoof. 

COFFIN-BONE is that which 
lies within the hoof, as in a coffin i 
it is round upwards, where it receives 
the little paftern, but grows broader 
and thinner towards its bottom ; it 
is of a porous open contexture, like 
a piece of loaf fugar, and is eaftlj 
pierced, and often wounded when 
horfes happen to take up nails or 
other (harp things upon the fbreets* 
to which accidents they are often 
liable ; and are more ea(tly cured, 
than if that bone was hard and fofid. 
Gihforis Difeafes ^f Horfes, 

If in fandcracb or quittors, or 
other diforders of the hoof, the mat* 
ter by its confinement has rotted the 
colfin bone, which from Its (oft and 
fpunj;y nature is eafily done, the 
openmg muft be enlarged, and the 
rotten (le(h cut away } then appljr 
the a6tual cautery, or hot iron, 
pointed pyramidically, and drefs the 
ix>ne with dodils of lint dipped in 
tioAure of myrrh, and the wound 
with the green or precipitate oint* 
ment. BmrtMs Farriery. See 

QuiTTOM. 

COFFIN-JOINT is where the 
paftern joins the foot. See the artt- 
des Pastern and Foot. 

When the coffin joint is (bained, 
a horfe oftenrimes continues a long 
time lame, without dilcovering 
where the lamenefs lies, becauie ac 
firft a horfe does not favour it much, 
upon the bending of the foot, xa\j 
upon planting his foot upon th^ 
ground; but in time there will pov 
fuch a (liffnefs in that joint, that he 
will only touch the ground with his 
toe I and it will be inipolfible lo play 
the johit with oae*s hand. The only 
method al(b to remove this (liffhefs is 
bliftering and firing, which often 
fucceeds, unlefs the ftiffbefs and con* 
traction has been of a long fbuding. 
GUfon's Difeafes •fHvfes. 

COLD. 
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COLD. B7 taking cold u metnt 
thie the pores and outlets of the ikin, 
(which in a. natural iMcalchy ftate of 
body, are continually breathing out 
« 6iie fluid like the fteam arifing 
from hot water, or fmoke fi-om fire; 
are To hr ihut up, that thefe fteams 
or perfoirable matter, not having a 
free paiiage through them, are hin- 
dered from going oiF in the ufual 
manner ; the confequence of which 
is, ibetr recoiling on the blood, vi- 
tiatiog its qualit^^ overfilling the 
veiieh» and afFeaing the head, 
glands, or kernels of the neck and 
throat, the lungs and other prindpal 
IMffts. Bartlet^s Farritry. 

Mr; Gibfon fays, that a cold is a 
ftagnati<^n of the pores, but he Ihould 
iiave faid, that it was occafioned by 
the perfpirable matter ftagnating in 
the Dody: however, his next re- 
mark makes fuificient amends for this 
miftake* when he (ays, * That colds 

* are often occafioned through neg- 
' XeQ. of rubbing off the fweat, after 
^ hard exerdfe, which ftrikesa chil- 
- ne(s and damp over the whole bo- 

* Aj,^ Erackeiii Farriery. 

. To enumerate the various caufes 
of colds would be endlefs ; the moil 
ufual are riding hor&s till they are 
hot, and fuffering them to ftand in 
that condition where the air is cold 
and piercing; removing a horfe 
firom a hot nable to a cold one« and 
too fuddenly changing his cioathing ; 
hence it is that horfes often catch 
fttch fevere cokls after they come out 
of dealers hands. 

The figns of a horfe's catching 
cold are a cough, heaviueis, and 
dttl]ncfs» which aiFeft him more or 
lefs in proportion to the feverity of 
it ; the eye$ are (bmettmes moid and 
water/ ; the kernels about the ears 
^ and uodbr the jaws fwell ; the nofe 
' gleets, and he rattles in his breath- 
ing; and when the cold is violent, 
the horfe will be feveriih^ his flanks 
work, .and he will both loath his hot 
Qieati ^d refufe his water. When 
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thefe laft fymptoms axe attended with 
a flimy mouth, ears, and feet cold» 
and a great inward Crenels, there is 
danger of a bad fever. But whea 
the horfe coughs ftrong, ihorts after 
it, is but little off his ftomach, pricks 
up his ears, and moves brilkly in his 
ftali, dungs and ilales freely, his 
Ikin feels kindly, and his coat does 
not Aare, he is in no danger, and 
there will be no occaiion for medi- 
cines of any kind : but you fhould 
bleed him about twouuarts, keep 
him warm, and give him feeds of 
fcalded bran, with as much warm 
water as he will drink, in order to^ 
dilute his blood. 

If the diforder fhouid increafe, the 
horfe feel hot, and refufe his meat, 
bleed him; if a ftrong one, two 
quarts or more ; and if you are not 
fatisfied without giving medicines, 
avoid as you would do poifon a far- 
rier's drench; (which is generally 
coropofed of fome hot naufeous 
powders, given in a quantity of ale ; 
which too often increafes the fever, 
by overheating the blood, and palls 
the horfe's flomach by its loathfome- 
aefs) and inRead, of it, iofufe two 
ounces of annileeds, with a dram of 
faifron in a pint and a half of boiling 
water ; pour off* the clear, and dif- 
folve in it four ounees of honey, to 
which mav be added four fpoonfuls 
of fallad oil ; this drink may be given 
every night ; or one of the following 
balls, piovided there is no ftyet^ in 
which cafe, it always will be more 
elijgible to give two or three ounces 
ofnitre or fait prunella every day in 
his feeds, or water, till it is removed : 
but fhoold the horfe be inclined to 
coftivenefs, remember that his body 
fhouid be kept open by emollient 
glyflers, orcieam of tartar dilfolved 
in his water, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a day. 

* Take of the frefh powders of 

' annifeed, elecampane, carraway, 11- 

• quorice, turmeric, and flower of 

\ briniflone, each three ounces ; 

Hz ' juice 
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* juice of liquorice, four ounces, 
•* diflblyed in a fUffident quantity of 

* mountain ; faffron powdered, half 

* an ounce ; fallad oil and honey, 

* each half a pound ; oilof annifeed, 

* an ounce; mix together with 
f wheat flour enough to make it in- 

* to a pafte ' 

Of, Take the following from Dr. 
Bracken. 

* Take annifeed, carraway feed, 

* and greater cardamoms finely pow- 

* dered, of each one ounce ; flower 

* of brimftone, two ounces; turme- 

* ric in fine powder, one ounce and 

* a half ; faffron, two drams j Spa- 

* nifli juice diflblved in water, two 

* ountes; oil of an ni feed, half an 

* ounce; liquorice powder, one 

* ounce and a half; wheat flour a 
' fufficient quantity to make a pafte, 

* by beating all the ingredients well 

* in a mortar.' 

Thefe balls confift of warm open- 
ing ingredients, and given in a fmall 
quantity, about the nze of a pullet's 
cgg9 will encourage a free perfpira- 
tion; but in cafe of a fevcr» (hould 
Ibe cautioufly continued. They are 
much more eflicacious, and in all 
cafes fuperior to the farriers drenches, 
if difl'olved in aprnt of warm ale. 
, This fimple method, with good 
nurfing and hot njafhes, warm water 
and cloathing, efpecially about the 
liead and throat, which promotes the 
running at the noftrils; will anfwer 
in moil fudden colds ; and when the 
Iiorfe feeds heartily and fnorts after 
coughing, moderate exercife every 
day will haften his recovery. 

The fcalded bran fHould be put 
hot into the manger ; for the ileams 
conduce not a little to promote a run- 
ninjg at the nofe, which is often very 
plentiful, and greatly forwards the 
cure; his manger fhould be kept 
clean, by filling it with draw ; his 
hay virell ihook, and- fprinkled wich 
water, and given in fmall quantities ; 
for his breathing at this time taints 
the hay, and then he will not touch 
it. To a horfe loaded with fleih, a 
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Towel. may fottetimes be necefiary ; 
^ may alio a getitle purge or two» 
to (bme, when the diftemper is gone 
off. BartUfs farriefy. 

Dr. Bracken obferves, that nothing 
cold (hould be gtVen to a horfe to 
drink upon his perfpiration being ohh 
(Iruflea, or in other words, upon his 
having caught cold ; for fuch things 
are oppofite to the main intention of 
cure, viz. promoting' perfpiration: 
therefore, give him water milk warm 
for a few days, which^ will do much 
better by mixing a little oatmeal with 
it ; or rather, if the horfe will drink 
it, the dodtor recommends fomeoff 
his cordial ball, as preicribed in his 
notes upon Captain Bur don* $ Pocket 
Farrier. Mr. Gibibn directs fal pru- 
nellse or purified nitre to be in6i(ed 
in the water, and of this doctor 
Bracken highly approves. 

If a horfe has got a cold in hb 
head, Dr. Bracken thinks that pa- 
tience and warm clothing arc very 
requifite, by reafon the matter of the 
diltemper requires timeto aflimulate, 
or gather together in fuch quantity 
as that it may, with the greateft ea(e 
tp nature be discharged through the 
npfe : when the nofe begins to run 
ever fo little, he thinb it proper tp 
blow through a quill up his noftrils 
fome of the following fneezing pow- 
der, which may be repeated twice ot 
thnce a day, till the running gra- 
dually ceafes. The powder is this : 

* Take of the leaves of the herli 

* aifarabacca dried, half an ounce; 

* white hellebore, one dram ; pow- 

* der them well, apd keep them in a 

* Ibottle clofe topped for ufe.' 
Epidemical C;o^Ds, which fre- 
quently feize young horfes efpecially, 
are often fo far from proving deadly, 
that, with proper care, they tend 
greatly to the improvement of a 
horfe's health and conftitution, by 
rendering fuch horfes more hardy 
and durable afterwards, and recover- 
ing many horfes to perfeft foundnefs 
that before were full of complaints. 
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In epidemical colds, the glands 
tbout the throat and thofeander the 
ears are more inflated than in com- 
mon and accidental colds, and where 
a boffe's conftitntion is good, and his 
blood no way vitiated before, may be 
cured as other colds; only that hb 
head and neck ought to be more 
carefully coirered and kept warm, to 
promote a conftant breathing in thofe 
parts. About the end of the year 
173X9 there was a very remarkable 
diftempet of this kind among the 
hories in London, and in (everal 
other parts of the kingdom. They 
were feized fuddenly with a vehe* 
ment, dry founding cough, Which 
ibook them fo violendy, that fome 
of them were often ready to drop 
down with hard (training, and want 
pf breath; then' throats were raw 
and fore ; many of them had kernels 
fwelled, and painfiil to ^he touch. 
This diftemper, though no 'way 
fliortai, yet wtis (b very catching, 
that when any horfe was ieized with 
it, thofe that ftood on each hand of 
him were generally inleifted as foon 
as he began to run at the nofe, which 
he did generally the third day, in fo 
pFoibfe a manner for five or fix days, 
that ibme hories in that time dif- 
pharged as much as two or three 
pails would hold of purulent matter, 
l^hich however was generally of a 
laudable colour and good confidence. 

The method followed in curing 
this malady was firft to bleed the 
horfe plentifully ; after which foft bal- 
famics mixed with deter fives, fuch as 
the fbllawing drinks were admini- 
ftred, viz. * Coltsfoot, hy^p, and 

* chamomile flowers, of each a hand- 

* ful; frefli linieed, and garlic, of 

* each an ounce ; liquorice root cut 
' into thin flices, the fame quantity ; 
' of faifron, half an ounce mfufed in 

* two quarts of boiling water, one 

* half for the morning, and the other 

* for the afternoon.' With thefe 
vere given balls made of the warm 
afomacic pectoral powders mixed 
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with honey, baiiam of (ulphur, and 
oil of annifeed ; and having allowed 
the horfe plenty of water to dilute 
his blood, the cure was perfected by 
air and moderate exercife. In fome 
iea(bns, the fpring colds among the 
young horfes are accompanied with 
an epidemical fever, efpecially about 
the time of fliedding their teeth, ami 
putting out their tuflies ; and with- 
out fome care and diligence be ufed, 
thtk colds are apt to leave an ugly 
taint behind them, a continuance of 
the cough, or a relaxation of the ker- 
nels under the jaws, with a too great 
moifture and fnottinefs of the nofe, 
which fometimes torn to the glan- 
ders. GUf fan's* Difeafes of Horfes, 

COLIC, or Cholic. See the 
article Crol I c. 

COLLAR BONES are two ia 
number, in the fliape of an Italic A 
viz. one on each fide: by one end, 
they are united to the uppermoft rack 
iwnes ; and by the other, to the upper 
part of the flieraon or breafl bone, by 
little heads which enter the cavities 
of thofe bones ; whereas thofe in men 
are joined to the flioukier, andalHft 
in its motion, by a particular mecha- 
nifm : but in a horfe, they «re of ufe 
to fupport the fltoulder 'bbdes, and 
keep them from (Kding fbiwaids. 
Qihforis Difeafes of Horjts, 

COLOUR of an horfe. Scarce 
any author, who wrote upon farriery, 
has negledted to give his opinion con- 
cerning the different difpofnions of 
horfes of one colour or another. 
Though indeed thefe iignatnres are 
90t always to be depended on, it is 
however necefTary to deliver the fen- 
timents of authors upon it; notwith- 
ftanding the late duke of Newcaftle, 
who was a very good author in this 
way, feems to have fo far got the 
better of prejudice, as not in the lead 
to regard the coloar of a horfe in any 
refpe6t, beiides its being conducive 
or otherwife to his beauty. This is 
thought to have been running too 
far into another extreme, ilnce mofb 
authors^ 
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jiotbontreofopinion, dutfimeih- 
dicttioa of a horfe't goodnds. as well 
•8 his ill nature, may be drawn from 
his colonr, as well as from bis marb, 
more efpedaiJy of tbe firft : for u 
men's tempers and indmations may 
be gueflcd at (rota their complexions, 
&c. even fo may we form a judgment 
felating to this particular in horfes. 

The iieur de Solleyfell tells us, 
that the dappled grey, the dark (or- 
iel, the browa bay, the roan with a 
dark bead, and the 4ea*bitten grey, 
or ftarling colour, are the beft, as 
they partake of an uniform mixture 
of the four humours, Viol phlegm, 
melancholy^ bile or chpkr, and 
blood, and therefore, jf a borfe have 
a mixture of the white, the black, 
the ibrrel, and the bay, he mu ft be 
concluded a durable and good borfe $ 
and as without doubt, all animal bo* 
did contain the four kinds of hu- 
mours mentioned, a due and equita- 
ble mixture of them will make the 
beft horfe. But let us hear Mr. Gib- 
fon upon this fubjedt. 

The chief and principal colours 
are the bay, tbe chefnut, the black, 
tbe brown, the dappled grey, and 
fbrrel : fer tbe White is for the moft 
part originally grey, and turns (boner 
or later bto white, as his limbs hap- 
pen to be lighter or darker ; and the 
fight grey colts chat grow the fooneft 
white, have generally little or no dark 
mixture about their joints. 

The bays are of various degrees, 
froiTi the iighteft bay to the dark. 
That approaches the neareft to the 
brown, but js always more ihining 
and gay. 

The bright bay is an exceeding 
beautiful colour, becau(e he has often 
a reddiih da(h with a gilded afped; 
his mane and tail black, with a black 
or dark lift down his back. Alio the 
middle colours of bays hare ofcen the 
black lift with black mane and tail ; 
and the dark bays have almoft always 
their knees and pafterns black ; and 
ue a>eec with feveral forts of bays 
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that btve their wtele firob blacky 
from their knees and bocks down- 
wards. The bayis one (^ the beft 
colours, and horfea of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of bays are commoniy 
good, unlefs when aceideats happai 
to (boil them while they arecolts* 

The true chefnut is generally of 
one colour, without any (hade or 
gradation His hairs are often com- 
pounded of three colours, the rooc 
light, the middle dark, and the points 
of a pale. brown, which mabea aa 
agreeable mixture » and dilFera from 
the (brrel in this, that the mixture of 
the chefnut is not lb diftin^ and ap- 
parent to the eye, efpecially at any 
di(Uncei becaufe the hairs of the 
fbrrel are often of feveral colours in* 
termixed, wherdn the red or Fox go* 
lour generally predominate. Many 
chefnut horfes have their manes and 
tails very aear the colour of their bo- 
dies. Both the Chefnut and the Sor- 
rel are of degrees darker and lighter. 
There are many good and beautiful 
horfes both of the chefnut and forrel, 
but the latter, when they have much 
white about their limbs, are apt to be 
more faulty in their feet than chofe 
that are more uniform in cok>ur; 
and they are alio apt to be more teor 
der in conftitution. When a chef- 
nut horfe happens to be bald or party 
coloured, or to have white legs» 
which may be owii^g tQ (ome extraor- 
dinary affe^ion in the datp^ qr fome 
improper mixture in the breed, fuqh 
horfes are not very agreeable ; for 
chefnuts are the leaft tainted in their 
colour of any other, and mqfk peot- 
pie prefer the chefnut to the fbrrd, 
both in point of beauty and goodnefs. 
The browa is a colour not altoge- 
ther (b beautiful as the bay or chef- 
nut. Brown horfes have al(b their 
degrees, ibnie being light and fome 
very dark. They have almoft all 
black manes and uils. and often their 
joints are black, though not fb (hining 
as the bays, but rufty. Almoft all 
brown horfes grow gradually lighter 
towards 
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towards their bdiks and flanks ; ^nd 
maiiy «re light aboat their muzzles. 
The moft beautifhi are thofe that 
happen to be finely dappled, for the 
plain brown are efteemed inore ordi- 
nary. Many of them are coarfe, but 
ftrong and fenrioeable, fit for draughty 
for burden, or for war. 

Black horfes are very beautiful, 
dpecially, when they are of a jet 
Ihining black and well marked, and 
have not too much white: for a 
^eat deal of white, efpecially when 
It fpreads round their eyes and a great 
way up their leg^, adds nothing to 
their beauty ; neither does it add any 
thins to their goodnefs. Some blaoc 
hories have orown muzzles, are 
browni& on their flanb and between 
their hips ; fome are df a lighter co- 
k>ar about their muzzles. Thofe 
that partake moil of the brown are 
generally theftrongeft in conftitution. 
Among the greys the dappled are 
reckoned the beft. The ftiver-grey 
is extremely beauriful, and many of 
them very good. The iron-grey, 
with a Kght mane and tail, havealfo 
a gay appearance, but are not ac- 
counted the moft hardy ; the light 
plain grey, and the pigeon coloured 
^ey foon change and turn white, as 
all other greys do in courfe of time 
The dappled grey keeps his firft co- 
Jour the longet), which is a fign of 
Arengtfa and durablenefs. The nut- 
meg grey, where the dapple and 
other miztnres participate of the bay 
or chefnut, is not only exceeding 
beautiful, but mofk of the nutmeg 
cofeared horfet turn out ver^ hardy 
and good. 

The roans are a mixmre of va« 
nous colours^ wherein the white pre- 
dominacet. Many of them turn out 
much better than they appear to be. 
Some are exceeding good, and thofe 
that have a mixture of the bay or 
nutmeg-colour are fometlmes tolera* 
biy lurndfomeand beautiful. The 
roans have a genaral refemblanq^ to 
eachotberi and yet a rery great di- 
verfity. 
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The firaw*berry approaches prtt^ 
ty near the roan in fome things, hoc 
in mofl refembles the forrel, being 
often marked with white on his face 
and legs, which we fekkmt obferve 
perfect without a mixture of the 
roan. The bay mixture in the draw- 
berry is alfo of the higbeft cotour, 
and makes him look as if he was 
tindlured with claret ; fome of thia 
fort are both very handfome and 
good, but are not rery common. 

The fiiUow colour, the dun, and 
the cream colour, have all one com- 
mon refemblance : and anoft of them 
have a lifl down their backs with 
their manes and tails black. The 
moufe, dun, and lead colour, are the 
moft ordinary ; and becaufe the lift 
down their backs goes off with a foft 
imperceptible (hade, like what we ob- 
ferve on the back of an eel, are froni 
thence called eel-backed. 

Few people chufe dun horfea. 
The &II0W and roan coloured are 
many of them both good and beauti- 
ful. Thofe are generally the beft 
that, befides their manes and cails» 
have their muzzles and their jointa 
black or chefnut, and their colouring 
dined to chefnut. 

There are many other cofeurs of 
horfes produced out of the great di- 
vcrfity that are to be met with every 
where, which would be endlefs and 
of no ufe to defcribe, as the peach- 
colour, the fiarlingv and fieabitten, 
&c. and all thefe partidpate more or 
lefsoffome of the colours already 
mentioned. However, it may be far- 
ther remai ked^ that femettmes hor- 
fes turn out ver^ finely fpotted ; fome 
like leopards, feme like tigers, fome 
like deer, with black, yellow, red, 
or other gay cobura. Others again 
are difagreeably diveriified in their 
colours. Gitfrn^s Difeapfs 9/ H^rfis. 

For the marksof horfes arifiogfron 
their coburs, See the article Mark. 

COLT, or FoAt, the young of 

the horfe-kind. The word colt fim- 

ply fpoken^ is among the dealers un- 

derftood 
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derftood to mean the male kind ; the 
female or mare colt beiog called a- 
Filly. 

Colts are ufuall/ foaled ia the be- 
ginning of fummer, and it is the cuf- 
toin to let them run with the mare till 
Michaelmas ; when they are to be 
weaned. This is to be done fooner 
or later according as the cold weather 
comes in. Some are for not, having 
them weaned till the middle of No- 
vember, and that three days before 
the full of the moon, if it happen near 
that time. And fome of the belb 
writers on this fubjedt, are of opinion, 
that we do not let the foals fuck long 
enough, and that this is the rea(bQ> 
why they are fo very long befiore 
they are fit for ufe. Thefe authors 
are of opinion, that a colt ought al- 
ways to fuck the whole winter* and 
that this would make them fit for fer* 
vice a great deal fooner than they are 
at prefent. See the article Foa l . 

When firft weaned, they muft be 
kept in a convenient houfe with a 
few rack and manger for hay and 
oats, that they may eat freefy and 
eaiily, and tht hay muil be very fweec 
and fine, efpecklly at firft $ a little 
wheat bran &ouId be mixed withthe 
oatt in ordef to keep their bodies 
open, and make them eat freely and 
drink freely. 

It has been obfet ved, that the eat- 
ing too much oats. has rendered colts 
blind ; but the cauie has been wcoiig<t 
ly attributed to the heatmg quahty 
cf the oats. If the oats are bruifed 
in a mill before they .are. givea them, 
though they eat ever io much of 
them, there never happens any miCr 
chief of thiakiiid ; but endeavotirin^ 
with their teeth to break mid chew; 
them when whole, they arc dpi to 
ftretch andfwcll the veflclaof the 
head, stid occafion a fuiinefs of blood 
about the eyes, which often tcrtni- 
nates in inflammations, and in blbid'* 
aefs. i . . 

The difficulty of chewing oats; and 
not their heating Jiatiire, is theforc 
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the true reaibn of this miichief ; wad 
if this be obviated by iirfl! bruiting 
the grain, the colt always grows the 
better for eating it. His legs do not 
grow thick, but he beconies broader 
and better knit, and as he grows up> 
will bear fatigue much better than if 
he had been fed only with bran and 
hay. Above all things, thefe crea- 
tures are to be kepx from wet and 
cold while ihey are young, for no- 
thing is more teqder than a colt, and 
the inifchiefs he gets at this time are 
not fo eafily got over. Experience 
fhewsthe great advantage of boudog 
and taking care of cpUs : for tf the 
fame flallioo cover two mares, both 
alike ip age, beauty and all other par- 
ticulars, and thefe bring both foals 
of the fame (ex» fo that there is no 
room to expect the leaft difference 
between them ; let one of thofe colta 
be houfed every winter, and let ^he 
other always run abroad, it will be 
^und as^ they grow up, that; thecok 
which has been kept abroad, ihall 
have Urge flefhy ihoulders, fiabbv 
and gouty legs, weak, palierns, and 
bad hoofs, and ihall be a dull heavy 
creature ; and that the other which 
has beenbouied a^d taken care of, 
Ihall have a fine lorehand, be well 
ihapedi bavegoodleg^ and good hoofs» 
and be of good ftreogtb and fpirit 
From this it may be learned, that it is 
of no confequence to have a goo<t 
ftgUion* and a good mare, if the colts 
are fpoiled in the bte^ ding up. 

It is pbfer ved tba( fome coita under 
the age. of fix month** iho' the mare 
yields plenty pf good n^ilk* yet decRjF. 
and wafle daily. They are in tbi^i 
cafe always troubled .with a coMgh. 
The breefierit.havea.gr^at many fysk" 
\9tiik- remedies lia Cvcbi cafes> aa the 
bjig whiereioihecriejinffie; w^sfooled^ 
the lungs of a.fox^aiid the like i but 
a^littie liquor ice and.elecampane pow- 
der^mjxed with honey and milk, is^i 
rerhedy gri^Miy lo be.:pfefoed to gll 

thele. ' . » . ru'-.r; ^ ^ 
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• When the colts are kept up in the 
iivfater, they are not to be continual- 
)/ immured in the ftable, but in the 
middle of the day, when the fun 
ihines warm, they ihould always be 
let out to play about for an hour or 
two ; and when the winter is fpent» 
they fhould be turned into fome dry 
ground, where the grafs is fweet and 
uort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleafure. The 
winter after this, they may be kept 
in the ftable without any farther care 
than that which is taken of other 
horfes; but after the firft year the 
mare colts and the horfe colts are not 
to be kept together. See Breeding. 

This may be the method every 
fummer and winter ttU they are broke 
for ufe ; which may be when they are 
three years old, and they will take 
the breaking much more eafily, after 
this fort of breeding, than if they 
had been all t^e time running about 
wild ; for ordering them the fecond 
year as the other horfes are ordered, 
they will be tame arid gentle like 
them, and will not flounce and plunge 
about on the firft mounting, as they 
otherwife would, but' will take the 
(addle quietly. The common way 
of breaking a colt by beating him and 
tiring him by trotting over plowed 
fields, however neceifary it may be 
to a colt that hasalwaysrun wild, is 
not to be choien when it can be a- 
voided ; for it is breaking and fpoil- 
ing the creature^s fpirit. Ufing him 
to other horfes, and winning hini by 
gentlenefs is a vaftly preferable way; 
It is proper to wear no fpurs for fome 
time with a newly backed horle. 

In order to make him endure the 
faddle well, the way is to make it fa* 
miliar to him, by cla^^ping it with 
the hands as it lies on his back ; then 
fwaying upon it, and dangling the 
ftlrrups by his fides, rUbbing his fides 
with them, and bringing him thus to 
be u fed to every thing about him. 
Then the crupper fbduld be often 
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ftrained, the girths loofened and 
tightened, and the ftirrups taken up 
and let down at times; all the while 
making much of him. This will 
make every thing eafy to him, and 
will make him gentle, without break- 
ing his fpirit. 

As foon as he will trot with the 
faddle obediently, the mouthing of 
him is to be conudered. In order to 
this, put a trench of a full mouth 
into his mouth, and throw the reins 
over the fore part of the faddle, fo 
that he may have a full feeling of it ; 
then put on a martingale buckled at 
fuch a length, that he may juilly feel 
it, when he jerks up his head. A 
broad piece of leather is then to be 
put round his neck ; and the ends 
made faft, by platting it, or fome 
other way, at the withers, or before 
the wind-pipe, about two handfuls 
below the thrapple, betwixt the lea- 
ther and his neck ; let the martingale 
pafs fo, that at any time, when he 
offers to duck or throw down his 
head, the cavelTon being placed upon 
the tender griftleof his no(e, may cot- 
re^ and punifh him. This will make 
him bring his head to, and form him 
to the rein. See the articles Back- 
ing, CoLT-TAMiNO, and Wean- 
ing of Colts. Sport/mans Did. 

CaLT-E VIL is a continued fiiff- 
nefs in a horfe's yard, and is (o call- 
ed, becaufe it is a difeafe incident to 
colts, and is brought upon them by 
having full liberty with mares, while 
they are not able to cover them : but 
the diteafe which generally goes un- 
der that name, in this kingdom, is 
no other than a fwelling of the Iheath. 
GibjorCs netM Farrier s Guide. 

1 obferve moft farriers are fo igno- 
rant, that they bring under this de- 
nomination all difeafes of the (heath, 
though they only proceed from dire 
and nallinefs lodged there, which a 
little warm beer and butter (kitfully 
ufed will remove, and caufethefwel- 
ing to difpetfe, as has been often ex- 
1 , periencid. ' 
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perienceci When a colt's yard is 
tumefied or fwellcd, from whatever 
caufe it proceeds, it fhould be fo- 
mented with warm flannels, fqueezed 
out of the following fomentation, as 
v/arm as he can bear it ; and \f he 
will not be eafy while it is ufing, 
bind him in Ibme fafe manner. * Take 

* the leaves of mallows and marlh- 

* njallows, flowers of camomile, me- 

* lilor, and fumitory, of each three 

* handfuls ; rofemary, origanum, or 

* wild thyme, fouthernwood, and 

* flowers of elder, of each two hajnd- 

* fuls J juniper and laurel berries 

* bruifed, of each four ounces; boil 

* thefe in eight quarts of water to 

* fix.* Then ftrain out the liquor ; 
and with two pieces of flannel by 
turns, foment the parts afFedted as 
warm as the horfe will bear it, for 
fome time, morning and evening. 
But before you apply it, it may not 
be improper to add to it fome com- 
mon malt or molofl^es fpirit, about a 
pint will be fufHcient, and every time; 
When ufed, it fhould be kept warm 
over a chaffing difti of coals, or it 
v^iil grovy colder than it (hould be. 

When you have done fomenting 
the fvvelled part, the liquor may be . 
put upon the herbs, &c. to keep for 
ufe againll the next day. This fo- 
mentation may be ufcd as a general 
one in all kinds of fwellings ot the 
flefhy parts, only by adding more 
fpirits to make it penetrate the deep- 
er. Bracken s /irt of Farriery. 

COLT-TAMING h the break-, 
ing of a colt, fo as to endure a rider ; 
&c. 

Thefe animals being naturally of 
themfeiyes unruJy, you ihould make 
them familiar to you from the time 
they have been weaned when foals j 
and fo, winter after winter, in the 
faoufe, ufe them to familiar actions, 
as rubbing, clawing, haltering, lead- 
ing to water, taking up their feet, 
knocking their hoofs, and the like; 
and fo break them to the faddle. 
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The bed time is at three years of 
four at mofl, but he who wilt 
have patience to fee his horfe at full 
five; fliall be fure to have him of a 
longer continuance, and much \t(^ 
fubjedl to difeafes and infirmities. 
Now, \ti order to bridle and faddle 
a colt, when he is made a little genr 
tie, take a fweet watering trench 
waflied and anointed with honey and 
fait, which put into his mouth ; and 
fo place it, that it may hang about 
his tufh ; then offer him the faddle» 
but with that care and circumlpedti- 
on, that you do not fright him with 
it, fuffering him to fmell at it to 
be rubbed with \u and then tp 
feel it ; and after that, fix it on, 
and girt it fail ; and at what part 
and motion he feems moft coy, with 
that make him moft familiar of any 
other. 

Being thus (addled and bridled, 
lead him out to water, bring him in 
again; and when he has ftood i^ 
little reined upon the trench an hour 
or more, take oflF the bridle and 
faddle, and let him go to his meat^ 
till the evening ; and then lead him 
out as before $ and when you carrjjr 
him in again to fet him up, take 
off his faddle gently, and drefs him, 
cloathing him for all ntgbt. Ruft, 
Dkl, 

COMMENCE. To commence, 
or initiate a horfe, is to put him to, 
the fi r ft leflbn, In order to break 
him. Guillet. 

COMPRESSION in the hoof of. 
a horfe happens by the coronary 
pufhing againft the nut bone, upon 
which it partly moves, and which, 
having the adlion of a lever, takes 
for its point of fupport the upper, . 
and forepart of the foot-bone com- 
prefled ; the nut bone, which it 
raifes, and which puihes againft the 
(endo achillis, which tendon prefTes 
the fleihy fble againft the horny 
one ; and all thefe combined com- 
preillons produce an inflanimatibn 

upon 
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£pon tbe flefby fole, which fpreads 
ail over the other parts. Strong 
Compreilions are diftiDguiihed by 
pu&mg the thumb upon the coronet, 
Tvhicb makes a horfe feel as (harp a 
pain as if there was a fracture $ when 
the compreflion is not fo violent as 
that it cannot be thus known by 
the coronets it muft be examined in 
the foot ; the horny fole niuft be 
pared, till it becomes flexible un- 
der the tool, which mu(l be done 
as near the frog as can be ; the tool 
muft be prefTed ; and if the horfe is 
(enlible of it in that place, we may 
be affured thslt there is a compreflion 
of the coronory bone upon the nut 
bone. The length of time the com- 
preflion has continued may be known 
by the adhefion of the horny to the 
fiefliy fole; for the horfe bleeds but 
little after the drawing it, becaufe 
of the interception of the fluids by 
the compreflion. La Fojfes Olf- 
ftrvations and Difconferies on Hor; 
fts. 

CONSUMPTION. That horfes 
are fubjedl to confomptions or wad- 
ing dif orders mufl be manifeft to 
all who have had any tolerable ac- 
quaintance with their difeafes, tho' 
few have been able to diflinguiih a 
true confampcion from an obftinate 
cold, or other diforders of the 
breaft. ^ 

Tbe catife of a confumption is 
frequently from colds that have never 
been thoroughly cured, but have 
left fome taint upon the lungs, or 
feme other of the principal vifcera, 
efpecially of the parts contained in 
thecheitj fometimes from violent 
inward drains iq working a horfe 
beyond his ftiength 5 or, when he 
has a cold upon him, travelling a 
horfe beyond his ftrength ; riding 
long journeys without allowing fuf- 
ficient fbod or proper times of baitr 
ing and reft upon the road ; riding 
in the night in dannp and wet wea-: 
ther, and from other fuch-like er- 
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rors; and (pmetimes confump- 
tions proceed from weaknefs or 
other faults In the conftitution ; 
fometimes from plurifles, furfeits, 
or long continued ficknets of any 
kind. 

Fiery hot horfes are the moft 
fubje6t to confumptions ; being for 
the moll part, naturally weak and 
wafhy, and of a hedtic difpofiTion. 
When a confumption proceeds from 
any (\tiQ&. in the lungs, or principal 
vilcera of a horfe, the eyes look 
dull, and a little moift, the ears and 
feet are for th'e moft part hot, he 
coughs f^arply by fits, and frequent- 
ly with a groaning ; he fneezes 
much, has an uneafinefs or quick 
motion in his flanks j and often 
gleets at the nofe, and fometimes 
throws out a yellowifli curdled mat- 
ter ; he has but little appetite to 
food, efpecially to hay, but will eat 
his corn ; and is for the mod part 
hot after it. Sometimes thefe fymp- 
toms abate, and give hopes of re- 
covery : but the leaft over exercife 
or error in feeding brings them to 
their old pafs. 

When a horfe that has any of the 
abovementioned fymptbms retains a 
tolerable appetite for food, holds 
out a long while without any great 
abatement of his flrength, or lots of 
flefh, it is always a good (ign : on 
the contrary, when he continues 
lofing his flefh and vigor, i: is a fign 
of decay. When a horfe runs a 
yellowifli gleet from his nofe, or 
curdled matter, it always proves 
mortal, atid fhews the lungs to be 
wafting : but if the matter be white 
and well digefted, and at times abates 
with a gleet of clear water, K is a 
promifmg fign ; efpecially if the 
horfe be young : but even where the 
bell fymptoms appear, confumptions 
of all kinds are dangerous and uncer- 
tain. 

' As to the cure, one of the prin- 
cipal things is bleeding, which 
I z Ihould 
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fhould be fmall in quaotity, bdt 
often, efpeciallj in the beginning, 
before a hor(e lo(es too much of his 
flefii ; a pint at once, or a pint anc| 
half from fome horfes is fufficienc. 
which may be repeated as often as 
they appear to be more than ordi- 
narily opprefled in breathing- All 
thole things that are proper in colds 
are profitable here alfo. The fol- 
lowing balls will llkewife do great 
fervice, if the horfe be young. 

* Take conferve of red rofes, one 

* ounce ; lucatellus balfam, half an 

* ounce ; fpcrmacetti, rubbed in a 

* mortar, and falpr^unella, of each 

* two drams; fyrup of corn pop- 

* pies, what is fufHcient to make it 

* into a ball to be rolled in liquorice 

* powder or wheat flower.* Thefe 
balls may be given one every morn- 
ing for a week ; and if they be 
found to do fervice » may be con- 
tinued during pleafure, till the horfe 
recovers his ufual vigour, and, be- 
gins to gather ftrength. If the horfe 
fcowers or runs at the nofe, fo as to 
Induce weaknefs, the following in- 
fufion may be ufed. 

* Take ground-ivy arid here 

* hound, of each an handful : red 

* rofe leaves, half an handful ; felh 

* lipfeed and liquorice root fliced, 

* or juice of liquorice, of each half 

* an ounce ; fafFron one dram ; 

* Gum tragacanth, one ounce ; 

* infufe them in a quart of boiling 

* water, letting the infufion ftand 

* covered till cold/ 1 his may be 
' made milk warm, and given every 

morning after the ball, fading two 
hours before and two hours after, 
allowing him not above a quartern 
of fcalded bran : for when fcalded 
bran is often given, and in great 
quantities, it hurts a horfe, by re- 
laxing too much ; and is greatly 
injurious in all habitual weaknelTes. 
His oats Ihould be the hardelt and 
fweeteft that cart be got : and his 
feeds alfo fmall, that he may noc be 
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cloyed. His hay fliooM alfabe tht 
fineft ; and the duft well fhook out 
of it, and given in fmall portions, 
that he may digeft it eaiily. But 
nothing contributes more to the cure 
of a confumption than air and exer- 
cife, though any excefs in the latter 
Is dangerous ; and therefore a weak 
confumpdve horfe (hould only be 
led, or rode by a perfon of aligh( 
weight : and if fiiort breathed, 
fhould only be walked : he fliould 
be continued in the air as much as 
poflible upon fome dry common, or 
other place, where the air is good, 
which is the moft likely way to 
bring him to his ftomach, and con- 
fequently to bis ftrength ; and if he 
niends by this management, there 
may be fome hopes of his recovery, 
providing he be young. Gibjons 
Difeafes of Horfes, 

Peflorals may be given to palliate 
prefent emergent fymptoms ^ but as 
difle^tions have discovered both the 
glands of the lungs and mefenterf 
to be fwelled, and often indurated, 
the whole (Irefs lies on mercurial 
purges, and the following ponderous 
alteratives given intermediately. 

* Take nadve cinnabar, or cinna- 

* bar of antimony, one pound; 

* powder very fine, and add the 

* fame quantity of gum guaiacum 

* and nitre; give the horfe an ounce 

* of this powder twice a day, wct- 

* ting his feeds/ 

The fpring grafs is often extreme- 
ly ferviceable, but the fait inarlhes 
are to be preferred, and even to be 
more depended on than medicines : 
for great alterations are thereby 
made in the blood and juices. Bu^ 
it may be worth obferving, that a 
horfe frequently relapfes after ap- 
pearances of amendment; wben 
a yellow|fh gleet or curdled matter 
runs from his no(c, and he grows 
emaciated ; is much additlcd ^^ 
fweat, heaves much with a redu- 
plicated motion, and has a fliort rat- 
• diag 
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tEag coirgh t under tbefe drcum- conyulfions ; and indeed it foon 
fiances there can be little hopes of turns to an univerfal cramp or con- 
his recovery, or anj future fervices vulfion> that fuddenly feizes all the 
from him ; confequently , to (ave mufcles of the body of a borfe, and 
farther ezpences, the bed way would that without any previous fymptoms. 
he to difpatch him as incurable. As foon as the horfe is thus feized, 
Bartlei^s FarHery, his head is raifed with his pofe to- 

CONTUSIONS» and Blows, wards the rack; his ears pricked 
See the article Blows up, and his tail cocked, looking 

CONVULSIONS, Every one with eagcrnefs as an hungry horfe, 
muft be fenfible, that violent and when hay is put down be&re him ; 
eicelfive pain in any part of the bo- or like a high (pirited horie, when 
dy will excite Convulfions; but ef- he is put upon his mettle ; info- 
pedaJJy ivhen the pain is in thofe much that thoie who are ilrangert 
parts where the nerves abound moil, to fucb things, when they fee a 
as the ftomach, the guts, the mid- horfe (land in this manner, will 
rifF, and tendinous parts of the fcarce believe any thing of confe- 
limbs ; and therefore we find hor- quence ails him : but they are foon 
fes often convulfed in the gripes and convinced, when they fee other 
firangury, when the nervous parts fymptoms come on apace ; and that 
pf the guts and bladder are affcdled his neck grows (lifF, cramped, and 
with violent pain and inflammation, almoft immoveable ; and if a horfe 
Sometimes horfes become convulfed in this condition lives a few days, 
with wounds in the feet, when the feveral knots will arife on the ten* 
tendons in thofe parts are pricked dinous parts thereof; and ail the 
fuid bruifed ; or in any other part mufcles both before and behind will 
where the tendons are wounded, be fo much pulled and cramped, 
Horfes have convulfive diforders and fo (Wretched, that he looks as if 
fometimes from a plenitude, and he was nailed to the pavement, with 
fulnefs of blood, which however is his legs ftiff*, wide, and flradliog : 
fometimes eafily removed ; as are his fkin is drawn fo tight on all parts 
thofe that proceed from a plenitude of the body, that it is almoft ioipof- 
in the (lomach \ or when the guts fible to move it ; and if trial be 
are crammed with dung and ali- made to make him walk he is ready 
ment, efpecially when the dung, by to fall at every ftep, unlefs he be 
long continuance, is grown hard carefully fupported : his eyes are fo 
and dry. fixed with the inaction of the mufcles, 

Convulsions from the ftomacb as gives him a deadnefs in bis looks ; 
Mnd other principal boiuels. Of hefnortsand fneezes often; pants 
this kind is that deplorable diflem- continually with ihortnefs of breath f 
per fb well known, but little under- and this fymptom increafes continu* 
ftood, which locks up the jaws ally, till he drops down de^ : which 
of a horfe fo clpte, that it is alinotl generally happens in a few days, 
impofllble to force them open by a- unlefs fome fudden and ver/ efFec- 
ny means whatloever, either to re- tual turn can be given to the dif- 
ceivefood or phyfic. SoIIey/eii OiWs temper. 

this malady the Hag's evil, Or palfy Young horfes from four to fix 
in the jaws, though in moft of its years old are the mofl fubjedt to it, 
fyniptoais it is dirtdJy contrary to a and the large coach breed, and ait 
pally. With our EngliHi Farriers, kinds of draught horfes more than 
It goes under the general name of faddle horfes ^ the mofi ufual caufe 

of 
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of Ais univerfal cramp or cbnvulfioo 
is from bots in the ftomach: and 
v^hcn It happens to horfcs above Cix 
jears old, that have been in bufinefs : 
or at a feafbn of the year when bots 
do not prevail, then the diforder is 
for the moft part owing to other cau- 
fes, impotlu Illations, or ulcers in the 
niidn'ff, or fonie other of the princi- 
pal vifcera. 

But it is of ufe in the cure of thefe 
maladies, to didingniih between an 
univerfal convuifion that takes its rife 
from vermin in the ftomach, and 
when it is produced by a diftemper- 
ature of the midriff, or any other of 
che principal vifcera. 

When the dillemper arifes from 
bots in the ftomach, it feizes fudden- 
)y, and without any previous notice, 
appearing with ail the fymptoms 
above deiicribed, which calcis exceed- 
ing dangerous, and the cure almoft 
impradicib'le ; but when the mouth 
is fo far free from the convulfions, 
that a medicine may be adminiftered ; 
and that the horfe can make a (hift 
to Hck up a little bran, and fwallow 
« little white water or gruel, there 
may bt fome hopes of a recovery. 

But when this fort of univerfal 
cramp or convuifion proceeds from a 
diftemperature of the midriff, or any 
other of the principal vifcera, there 
are always fbme previous fymptoms 
that go before, by whith it may be 
diftinguilhcd from the convulfions 
that proceed from vermin. When 
this is the cafe a horfe firff of all fails 
off his ftomach, grows gradually weak, 
feeble, and difpirited in his work, 
turns fhoft breathed with the leaft 
cxercife. And though the diftemper 
advances more (lowly in this cafe than 
in the orher that proceeds from ver- 
niin, yet if is no lefs dangerous, be- 
cs)ufe the truecaufe is feldon) known, 
till if be too late to provide a remedy. 
- fn order to the cure, it will be ne- 
ceffary to obferve caietully thele dif- 
tindions, and if a young horfe that 
has been but lately in che deaf^r's 
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hand happens to be feized (bddeoly ; 
and if this falls out in the fpring, and 
the beginning of ftimmer, witlioQt 
any previous fymptoms, we may rea« 
(bnably conclude the diftemper to be 
owing to bots in the ffomach, in 
which cafe no time is to be loff ; but 
before his mouth is quite ftiut up, 
the following ball may be given. 

* Take mercuriusdulcis and the pow- 

* der of diapentc, of each half an 

* ounce ; make it into a ball, with a 

* fufficient quantity of conferve of 
*" rofes J and roll it in liquorice pow- 

* der or flower, and wafli it down 

* with a faornful or two of warm 

* water.' When this ball has been 
adminiftered, make the following in- 
fufion. • Take p«nny-Toyal and rue, 
' of each two large handfub ; cha- 

* momile ftowers, one handful ; afTa- 
' foetida and caftor, of each half an 
' ounce; faffron and liquoric^-roQt 

* diced, of each two drams.' 

Let thefe be infufed in four quarts 
of boiling water/ and ivhen the infu- 
fion has ftood till almoft cold, give 
three or four hornfuls, and repeat 
the dofe three or four times a day. 
The following ointniepc may be rub-r 
bed into the cheeks, temples, neck, 
fhoulders, fpines of the back apd loins 
and wherever there is the greateft 
contradtion or ftiffnefs. * Take nerve . 

* oinrment, or the unguentum mar- 

* tratum, of either of thefe four 
f ounces ; ointment of marih-malr 

* lows, fix ounces ; muftard-feecj 

* ground, and Flanders oil of bays, 

* of each two ounces ; oil of amber, 

* two ounces, with a fufficient quan*. 

* tity of camphorated fpirits of wine^' 

* to make it irjto a thin liniment.' 
Muftard-feed alone frelh ground, 
worked well into the affefted parts, 
with camphorated fpirits, mav alfq 
be iifed fuccefsfully to horfes or fmall 
value, for outward application ; and 
internally, the following cheap drink, 
which may be given two or three 
hornfuls once in four hours. 

* Take 
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* Tftfce rue, pennyroyal, and lo- 
' bacco, of each a handful ; aiTa foe- 
' uda, an ounce i boil them in a 

* quart of forge- water j and let the 

* decodtion ftand conftantly on the 
' ingredients, and give as the for- 

* mer.' When the jaws are fo locked 
up, that medicines cannot be given 
by the mouth, it is more eligible then 
to give them by way of glyfter ; for 
forcing open the jaws by violence ofr 
ten puts a horfe into fuch agonies, 
that the fymptoms are thereby in- 
creafed. The infofion above may 
be given for that purpole, or the fol- 
lowing. * Take rue, pennyroyal, and 

* chamomile flowers, of each one 

* handful ; garlic, an ounce ; caftor 

* and alTa foetida, of each half an 
' ounce.' In making this glyfter, the 
fcerbs are to be boiled Brft in two 
quarts of watet, for ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, with the caftor and afTa foetida 
cut in fmall pieces, and tied in a rag ; 
then the garlic is to be added, and 
continued clofe covered on the fire, 
jfor ten minutes longer ; after which, 
the liquor is to be poured off into a 
pan or any other convenient vefTel ; 
after that, add of linfeed oil or trea- 
cle, of each four ounces ; and laft 
of all, half an ounce of unredified 
oil of amber, with the treacle and. 
the oils mixed wicii the deco&ion, 
when it is put into the bag. Give 
this glyfter once a day. Gib/on's 
Difeafes of Horfes. 

In this cafe alfo he muft be fup- 
ported by nouriihing glyfters made 
of milk, pottage, broth, &c. which 
muft be given to the quantity of 
three or four quarts in a day ; glyf- 
ters of this kind will be retained and 
abforbed into the blood ; and there 
have been inftances of horfes thus 
fupported for three weeks together, 
who muft other wife have periihed. 

Mr. Gib/on mentions fome extra- 
ordinary inftances of fuccefs in cafes 
of this fort, by thefe methods and 
repeated fridtions^ which are ex- 
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tremely ferviceable in all convuIGve 
diforders and often prevent their be- 
ing jaw fet ; they mould be applied 
'With unwearied diligence every two 
or three hours, wherever any ftiffheis 
or contractions on the mufcies ap- 
pear : for a horfo in this conditioit 
never lies down till they are in fome 
meafure removed. He takes parti- 
cular notice of a horfe whofe jaws 
were fo locked up for three weeks, 
that both food and medicine were 
forced to be given by glyfters ; that 
not having recovered the ufe of his 
jaws for a fortnight, though he now 
moved them with lefs ftiffhefs* he 
was determined from the known re* 
laxing power of opium, to give him 
half an ounce of it diftblved in one 
of his glyfters, the good etiFeCts of 
which were fo evident by a general 
amendment, that he was encouraged 
to continue it in the following man- 
ner. ' Take Matthew's pill and af-- 
* fa foetida. of each an ounce ; make 
*' into a ball.' This ball he gave for 
one dofe, and repeated once; and 
by this and the ufe of the nervous 
medicines given twice a day and gen- 
tle purging, the horfe was perfedly 
recovered. The ufe of rowels in 
thefe cafe:) is generally unfucceisful ;* 
the (kin being fo tenfe and tight that 
they feldom digeft kindly, and fome- 
times mortify j that if they are ap- 
plied they ftiould be put under the 
jaws and in the breaft. The red hot 
iron fo frequently run through the 
foretop, and mane, near the occipi- 
tal bone, for this purpoie, has often 
been found to have deftroyed the 
cervical ligament 

When this diftemper does not 
proceed from vermin, as fometlmes 
happens to old horfes that have been 
ftrained in working, or after fome 
very bad iurfeit, then the mercu- ^ 
lial preparations will be in a great 
meaiure unneceftary, or perhaps 
hurtful. In this cafe, the horfe 
fhould firft be, bled plentifully, un- 

Jefs 
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iefs be 18 low in fleih, old, or lately 
come from any hard continued duty ; 
then you muil be more fparing pf 
bis blood ; afterwards give him the 
following nervous ball. ' Take aiTa 

* fcetida half an ounce, ruflla caf- 
.* tor powdered, two drams ^ vafe- 

* rian root powdered, one ounce; 

* make into a ball with honey and 

* oil of amber.* This ball may be 
given twice a day at firft ; and then 
once waihed down with a decoftion 
of mifletoe or valerian fweetned 
with liquorice or honey ; an ounce 
of aiTa foetida may be tied up in a 
piece of (Irong coarfe linen -rag, and 
put behind his grinders to champ on. 
The laxative purges and emollient 
glyfters (hould be given intermediate- 
Ty to keep the body open : but when 
the former bails have been taken a 
Week or ten days, the following may 
be given once a day, with the vale- 

* rian deco£tion. * Take cinnabar of 

* antimony, fix drams ; aiTa foetida, 

* half an ounce, aril^olochia, myrrh, 

* and bay berries, of each two 
^ drams; make into a ball, with 
*■ treacle and oil of amber. Bartlei^s 

* Farriery.* 

CoNVUi^sioNs from a retention 
eftbe dung and aliment. Thefe ftop- 
pages proceed from various caiifes ; 
and only afFedt the head when they 
bappen to be of fome continuance. 
Among the (igns that accompany 
this kind of convuliion are, that the 
bor(e generally looks dull about the 
head, with his eyes fwoln» he is 
feeble, reels, and totters as he moves ; 
bis mouth is generally fliiF, but not 
quite fhut up, as in the cafes above 
dcfcribed. 

^ii order to the cure, let the horfe 
be backraked thoroughly ; after 
wbich let him have plenty of emol- 
Uent^oily glyfters made of mallows, 
niaiih mallows, the herbs mercury, 
pellitpry and fuch like : but in pla- 
ces where thefe cannot be readily got, 
they may be made of pot-liquor, 
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water-gmel, or any kinA of meat 
broth. To three pints, or two 
quarts of the liquor, may be added 
a pint of linfeed oil, and half a 
pound of treacle, or a pound of 
brown fugarj to be given milk 
warm, and repeated every day at 
lead, till his dung comes away with 
eafe, and grows foft. His diet fhould 
be thebeft hay, fcalded bran, fcalded 
chaff, or boiled barley, till be baa 
been thoroughly emptied ; and for 
fome time afterwards. At firft, his 
dung that comes away with the glyf- 
ters, wiil be in fmail hard balls ; and 
fometimes along with it a nafty pu- 
trid Dime, which after dilcharged 
gives great relief. See the article 
Backraking. 

* Take lenitive ele^uary, and 
V cream of tartar, of ^ach four oun- 

* ces ; brown fugar, two ounces j 
^ mix them in a pint and tf half of 

* mild ale ; the ale is to be made hot, 

* that the cream of tartar may the 

* more eafily diflblve in it; after that 

* the fugar, and laft of all the lenitive 
ele^uary.' This is to be given in 

the n:orning upon an empty fromach, 
blood- warm ; and it will probably 
begin to work before night, and fel- 
dom makes a horfe (ick, as the 
ftronger purges ^(^ apt to do, when 
a horfe is full and coftivc. It may 
be repeated three or four times, al- 
lowing always two or three days re- 
fpite between each draught ; keeping 
him to an open diet, with proper ex- 
ercife, till he recovers his ufual vi- 
gour. Gib/on ubi fupra. 

CORD, or Rope. See the ar- 
ticle Rope. 

CORK of a faddUy pieces of wood, 
upon which the bolfters are made 
faft. This part was formerly made 
of cork, whence it ftill retains the 
name. See the article Bolsters. 

CORNER, or Ancles of tbe 
*voIt, in the manage, are the extre- 
mities of the four Hnes of the volt, 
when you work in riqnare. Guil* 
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IfL S$« tkn liilicleQ Volt and 

(Corner TERth 0/ ^ hrfe, 

Ipur tfQili pbo^ bftw^a fhc mid- 
dk t^etb tMid 49 tuihes i beioe twp 
abQ¥e 49d twQ Mf»w pa ^ch fide of 
tllf jaw* which (hoQ% when ^ horfe 
U five y44f^ oki» or mcher in Ac 
ipilug bel^re Ii^ is fivf : theo the 
c^raer (^th bf^'o to ^ppegr* am) at 
firft but JMft equal with the gums, 
b^ing filled with fledi in the middle. 
Tb^je differ &tw fb? middle leeih. 
in thefr baiiig on^n fleflij on the in- 
ink 5 th?7 grow Jeifutely^ and dif- 
fer aJfo fro(B the oiher fore-teeth in 
the Und of refemblaiice th^y bear to 
II fbiiU vhen^t ihejr are called the 
ih^(l »eib» hetfanfe they «»iviroa the 
fl«ih in the mjddlft haU* way round $ 
and 99 tlii;y gfQw> the fle Oi within 
<tifapp«ar8» and kav99 a diftinA hoi- 
lowoijl^ a«d ^pennaft 00 the infide. 
The cpfPW leeih 09 tb? i^pper giims 
caS Q«c ^^re th«iifi ^n the uadar 2 
f(^fbaK tbf upper <^nir teeth ai< 
iaan ho^e thoff belQWt See Aaa 

anfjy ffifi/ C?«f/^i Pififo/o t/H9r/ei, 
CORONRT. pr Cao^iET, of a 
horfe*s foot, is that pari rpund the 
very tpp ^f it wh^^r rb^ hair grow* 
eth and fajfcth d^wo wp«|ft «hf hoof a 
Of it is |he IpwQft part of (he paftera. 
nifbich runs rpu«d the c<^q, and is 
diftiuguiftad ^y iha haif» which 
jqm audi cDvers tb« upper part of 
the hoof. The opronet ihpuld be 
np Piwe laifed thaa the hoof, nor 
jmkfi^ as it were, a ridga pr height 
rpupdit, ifit46<»»ii is a ggn that 
eitbfF the fo<iit if^riedup^ OF (hat 
thaVQ art a great u^any humours ih 
tho<;«?«M9t which dopccafiouihe 
csqwm-kAi ai)d 9tlier fores 10 which 
that part is fu^^d. i^^iytfe/iU Cmm-f 

CORRECTIONS, in the man- 
ager is «ftd fof halpa w aids given 
wi|h fevffity. ^ ihe articles A 1 ds 
aadCuASTis^MaNTs. 
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Before a horfe is taugkt finy lef^ 
fon. you ought to take notice, thai 
there are feven helps for his further- 
aace therein, of to puflifli him for 
faults cpmmitted in his leflbos* im 
The voice, which, when fweet an.4 
accqiupanied with cherifiiiAgs. ia 
helpful; but wheq rough and ter- 
rible ajid accompanied with ftrofces 
and threatnings, a corroftion. a* 
The rod, which is a help In the (hak- 
iqg, and a corfe£tioQ in the ftriking. 
3. The bit, an help in its fweet* 
nefs ; the ffiaffle, io its fi^oothnefa : 
but both corrections, the ^e in ita 
hardnefs, and the pthar ia its rough-r 
nefs» and both in flstnefs and (qusret 
nefs. 4, The calves of ihe legst 
which being gently laid to the horie's 
fidea are helps, bul corre^ona 
^hen you ftril^e them hard ; as 
giving warning that th« fpurs art 
about la fpllpw- '5- Tile, ftirrup' 
and ftirrup-ieither. wWeh v« ^ojt 
.reckons when ftiuf^biud a^ii^ft tht 
hinder part of Ihe ^QUidefi but hatp* 
wheU'tliruft forward ip a t«ick.nio* 
tipn. 6. The fpui, thai ii helpful 
when gently dehrerad in any mo« 
tion that calls U» quicknels aqd act^ 
tivity, whetbci^ on. or above the 
ground ; and a eorreSioa, when k . 
is ftiiick hald in the jlda upon any 
ilothtr fault committed* 7* The> 
gfouad, that is an help wheaplaiA 
aod fmpoth, and not painlui (o tread 
upon , and a eorre^n^ when roughs : 
deep* and uneven, for the aonend- 
lueut of a vicious babil ooutf atted. . 

Moii men whip and ^t a b^fe < 
to make him go fafter^ beibre they 
bid him : but that is cruel treatment 
to heat a generous creatwe before 
you h<tve fignified your mind to hini 
(by fame token which he may be* 
Nought to under^kand) who would 
obey you if he knew your pleslure : 
it is time enough to corre^ bin 
when he refufes» or refifta you. Oo 
not haul his head about withjoo ti^Kt 
K a rem -, 
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ar rein-, It desfd^s' his rooutb ; bc- 
iJdes be will carry you fafer and take' 
better Care of his fteps with an eafy 
hand than a heavy one ; much de- 
pends-upon the qiiietnels of the bri- 
dle hand ;- keep your elbows ikady, 
and you cannot hurt his mouth. 
Bur)don*s Ppikel Farrier. 

CORVET or Curvet. Seethe 
article Curvets. - 

COSTIVENESS in horfes fome- 
tiaies proceeds from violent and hard 
cxercife, efpecrally in hot weather, 
which, by increafing pcrfpiraiion 
too much, divefts the blood of its 
thinner ferofitiies^ which is the caufe 
of that heat and drinefs that is ob- 
fervable in hOrfes that are bound in 
their bodies. Sometimes coftive- 
nefs proceeds frbm a contrary caufe, 
viz. from (landing long at hard meat, 
without grafs 6r <>ther cleaniing -di- 
et; or having 'but little air and 
cxercife J or having their cxercife 
only in fputo iild aot continued. 
When coftiveneis proceeds frpwi ei- • 
ther of theft caiifes, it is eafiJy re-' 
niedied, if taken in (ime. But there 
is another kind o^ coftivenefd in 
horfes, which -is more hard to be re- 
moved, \risy that' which feems to be 
natural otcgrown' into a habit; - ' ' 

In the firft cafe, the cure is^afy, 
only by giving hinr an open tlict 16r 
fome lime I and if- any thing- more 
is wanting) lenitive mild purges are 
the moft likely to iucceed. In the 
fecond, • when ' coftivencfs proceeds 
only from^want of air and exercife, 
and a cooling lax diet, it is no lefs 
cafily remedied with proper leni- 
tives, as Glauber's fait with leni- 
tive eleduary, viz. four ounces of 
each diffolved in warm ale or wa- 
ter, and repeated every other day 
with fcalded bran every day till the 
hoife's body is thoroughly opened ; 
giving him at the lame time air and 
cxercife. Oily glyfters may alfo do 
fervice in this cafe j and when thefc 
things are complied with^ two or 
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three purges wiil prob^^ly finiih the 
cure. 

' But that fori of coftivenefs which 
feems natural to' the conftitutions 
of fome very good horfes is not eafy 
to be removed ; and we feldoin find 
it neceffary to bring fuch horfes into 
a contrary habit : for where this is 
natural, and proceeds from the 
power and force of digeftion in the 
(lomaCh and guts, as fometimes' 
happens, and the borfe is otherwife 
in'perfe^ health; no inconvenience 
will arife from it*, and k is obferved, 
that fuch ' horfes are able to endure 
great fatigue and labour^ How- 
ever, it is pi-oper to give fuch horfes 
at all convenient times an opening 
diet : for if this habit by any acci- 
dent happens to increase and grow 
into an obflinate ooftiveneis, fo as to 
produce ill etfe£t<s as heat, drioefs 
of the conditution, little fcabby 
eruptions over the ikin, and a rough 
coat, it will then be neceffary to 
remove tt in ^fbmcl degree, which 
cannot be ddfte but by a continued 
ufe of emollients, and a loofe open-^ 
ingdiet along '^ith fhem. Purges 
here are alfo ^ecefTary. GibfotCi 
Difeafes of HwffsJ 
■ COUGH. Nothing has more per- 
pdexed the pra^itioners in farriery ^ 
than the cure of a fettled cough» 
which, if it is of long continuance, 
without the oifher fymptomsof a cold, 
frequently degenerates into afthmas^ 
broken wind, or confumptions. 

' The caufe' of a fettled habitual 
cough is fometimes o^ing to colds 
that have never been perfectly cured; 
fometimes to a pleuriiy, peripneu- 
mony, or maltgnant fevers, that 
have left a taint upon the lungs, or ' 
other principal vifcera, which pro- 
duce tubercles and hard fchirrous 
fubftances j from whence an irregu- 
lar circulation of the blood in the 
lungs, and the want of a free paf- 
fage of the air, which in the confe- 
quence, mud naturally produce a- 

cough 
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tough and an inordmate working 
of the flanks, as often as a horfe is 
put upon any brtik a£tton. Some- 
times a (etded cough proceeds from 
Ji^de erofions in thofe parts, (bme< 
times only from a ' 
tough phlegm, and mucilaginous 
juices ftufHng the glands, and 
branches of the wind pipe : and 
ibmetimes from polipnfes or Hcfkj 
iubftances engendeied in the large 
blood veiTels. . 

Some borfes are fubjed to nervous 
•coughs, when the nerves chat are 
difperfed on the lungs and iliidriff 
liappen to be clogged or obftru6ted. 
Now, when a horfe has a fettled 
cough of any kind, the figns and 
diagnoiUcs are carefully to be ob^ 
fenred, which diftiogut^ one cough 
irom another ;' becauie, without 



along at firft, till tb^y have been exit 
fome time in the air ; though then 
they will perform beyond expecta- 
tion. Tbefe are. properly afthmairc 
cafes, and ought , to be diftinguillied 
foperfluity of in their fymptonis from that purlive*- 
nds and thickncfs we fee in fome 
harfes, occafioned by too full or foul 
feeding, want of exercife, or their 
being taken up from winter grafs. 
But thefc two la ft cafes are eafily 
cured by proper diet. and exercife, 
the one bv lowering 'his keeping ; 
the other, by increaiing' it. Gibfont 
Difeafes of Horfe s. 

The above afthmatic cafe often 
proves very obftinate : but if it hapi 
pens to a young horfe, and th^ 
cough is not of long (landing, it is 
greatly relieved, if not totally cured, 
by the followng method. If the 



that, \t is impoCible to find out the borfe is full of flefh, bleed him pleiv 

method of cure. Thus, ifahorfe's tffully ; if Jow in flefh. more fpar- 

cough is of long (landing, attended ingly* which may occafionaJly be 

with jofs of appetite, watting of flefh repeated on very great oppreflions 

and weaknefs, it denotes a confump- and difficulty of breathing, in pro- 

tion ; and that the lungs are full of portionate quantities, 
knotty hard fubftances called tuber- As mercurial medicines are found 

cles, which have often been difco- remarkably ufeful in thele cafes, 

vered on diflTedion. Seethe article give a mercurial ball (with two drams 

CoJusuMpTioN. of calomel) over night, and a com- 

The blowing (igns denote when nion purge the next morning ; or 

die cough proceeds from phlegm, the following which is recommended 



and flimy matter that fluffs up the 
v«fleis of ihe lungs. The horie's 
4anks iiave a fudden and quick mo- 
tion ; he breathes chick, but not 
v^ith his noflxrils opeflf like a horfe 
in a fever, or that is broken winded, 
his cough is ibmetiines dry and 
hiUky ^ and fometimes moifl, before 
which he wheefes and rattles in his 
throat; and fometinies throws out 
of his nole aiyl Aiout.h gr^at gobs of 
white phlegm, efpecially after drink-^i 
ing ; or when he begins or ends his 
exerciie, which difcbarge commonly 
giyes great relief. Some of thefe 
hprfes wheefe and rattle to fuch a 
xlegree, and are fo thick winded, 
^t ^ey can hardly be dragged 



by Mr. Gibjon. * Take gum gal- 
' banum, ammoniacum, and affa 

* foetida, of each. two drams; fine 
' aloes, one ounce ; fafiPron, one 

* dram; oil of annifeeds, two 

* drams ; oil of amber, one dram ; 

* with honey enough to form it in- 

* to a ball.* They might be rer 
peated at proper intervals. with the 
ufual cautions. In the tntermediate 
d^ys, and for fome time after, one * 
of the following balls may be given 
every morning. * Take cinnabair • 

* of antimony finely levigated, fix' 
' ounces ; gum ammoniacUm, gaK . 
' banum, and afla fcerid^i, of each 

* t wo ounces : garl jc, ..foyor ounces ; .. 

* falfrpn^ half an ounce ; make into 

}^ z * fipafte 
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* a ptfte for bdllS) with ti proper 

* ^abtitf of hiNiej.' 

Tfaefe balls are extremely wdl 
calcuikted for this pnrpofb; but if 
they are thoa^ht too expenfive; the 
cordial ball amy be dven with an 
eighth part of powdem fqiiillStV^n*' 
barbadoes tar ; or equal qoantitieB 
of the above and cordial ball may be 
hetLt up together ; and where they 
can be afforded, balfam of peru, 
balfatn of futphur and flowers of 
benjamin would undoubtedly > added 
to the cordial ball, make it a more 
efficacious medicine in cafeisofthife 
fort, as thus : * Tike of the f^ec- 

* total Or c6rdial ball, one poutid i 

* balfam of petu, half an ounce i 
^ balfam of fulphur, anifated, 6n* 

* ounce i flowers of benjarhin, half 
^ ^n buncb | honey, %s much ds hi 

* fu$cienc to fofm them ibto » 

* pafle I give the flt&e of a pid^on*S 

* egg «?«ry morning.* 

Exercife ill a free dpeii air h vetf 
jervipeablei and th« dtet Ihouid b)s 
moderate. Horfes febje6t td My 
ihwaidoppreflioh of the JUtigft (HQtald 
nevf r be fllflered to haVe a belly 
full ; that is, the)^ flifbuld btfVet b^ 
permitted fe to MmA thetrftomach 
with meat or water a^ tci pfef^ t(- 
^iift the nmlrifFf which of couti^ 
liquid hinder refpiratibi). Their 
bdy ihbuki even be ftbridged^ givtn 
in fmall qiiajiciriies^ and fpritikled 
with wateri and their oftial allow- 
ance both of corn and water IhOdkl 
be divided into feverll pottfoi^ : by 
fuch a regiliation in diet, horfes may 
be {o recovered as tb do great fer- 
vice ; and ill dl difordbrs of the 
lungs* it IS what ihouid principally 
be attended to* 

The fbllowing wt the fymptohii 
of a dry coiigh, br afthma. The 
horfe affli^tod with i^is eough^ eifs 
beirdly^ hunts, and gbds tbroligh 
hk bufmeffi with alacrity, ippeats 
well cofttedf «i»l has ^l th^ fl^s 
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of perftQ hndl^ ; yecMfttlliomgb 
at particular rimes almbft indrffaH^ 
iy, without cliroWiH^ wp any thing, 
except that the i^ioiettcs of the cottj^h 
will caufe a little clear water to dn& 
til from his nofe. Though tfab 
cough is not periodical, yel fome of 
thele horfes cough moft in a oiortt^ 
ing after dribking. This may {Pro- 
perly be fliitd a nervous afthma in k 
horfe, as probably it chiefly tffe&k 
the nerves in the membranous part^ 
of the lungs and midriff^ and is a 
cafe very doubtfiil, at beft« iflom 
incurable : but wfaeti the horfe is 
yoiing, tbefbliowibg method may b« 
fucce&fal. Take away flrft a mo** 
derate quandty ^f blood» thefl ^iv^ 
him two drams of calomel^ miiie4 
with an quncv of dlapfetite^ for twtl 
aigbU i and the next morniof , & 
ptirgitig bail : keep him Weil trlodth^ 
ed and littered, and fM hini Witb 
folded br^niknd warm watef . 

Once in eight or tenda^^^ khH 
purge may bd repeated, With ^ 
ih^rcUrial ball only tiyati oV«r raght. 
Th^ foltowfng bm thttf thtfki bie 
taken* one every day, iibottt th($ 
Htjt of a pultet^s egg ; the horfe Aft- 
ing two hours aftefWftrdj ; ttftd 
ihdtiM be ceiiduited two imnihd or 
lotlget, to b6 df ^M ftirtfce. ' Tfll^ 

* rtatfve crAdabati «t dnfl&bA^ (Mf 

* ailtlmony, half a pt^Uhd I gttih 
« gubiacum, fbur oudcts; faiyrrfa 
^ dUd gum tthinlobisfCi of each iVt^ 

* ounceisi Vtuice (mp, half a 
' pbubd; th6 dttiiibir nmft b^ 
^ (itteiy levigated tt& hbfdf e obfeifi^edv 

* tind the whole mixed tip With hi^ 
« ncy or Otyrticrt fquilfe.' 

The fdllbwlrt% 'ftl(b will ^ f^Ubd 

ad uCeftil remedy in ubfUttnte dry 
coughs. * Tkke ^m timdoiik^ 
' eUm, fquHls-, dtid YMtt fba(H 
' bf ekch fdur onht^i balfkioii of 
' fulphur, Wfch tnnifeedd', oht dttnte ji 
' be&t up into ti mk% ftud g^veii ik 
f thefbr6icr,' 

Thefe 
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MtaitiAeH ^Tt #^il a<ElApt^ to o^ 
l>MrtiaiOto ftt thie Iklflgs, ftikS to 
{it^V^flt thef^ little k&oti or tUbier- 

Md Mjr the fbttBdation of iin ii^ra- 
fcle ififtlaa^ df cbnAiint>t{bA: but 
tbe coititnoh peab^ib aldbe will 
a^l tiothmg hi old ftubbbra C6u|;hd ; 
IbtSi' lifR^t]^ being tbH in the Ibhg 
tettr Ihijr bdv6 to ihftke before ihkiy 
edndlg to the luAgS ; and indeed wete 
k btbelrWii^, witbbllt they hid fttcb 
{lOiverfiil opeaer^ joined with thenif 
Ibej Wdiiid te of Kttie confequeiice : 
for where there are zny ex)^e!5tath}ii^ 
^oto Medicines, iucb are chiefly to 
be tetiM )6a vlrhich have a p6Wtt 6f 
^ilbl¥ifi| Attd ifte&iiiitibg the tHcId 
bliMMitS^ tfjftt^^ the fmilll ob- 
ftirliaed vefllh, ^Hd (iTomotlilg all 
the nAttiril fecrettOB^. Some yd^»g 
borfte Hre ftltjedt to cobghs oh cUt> 
fbig tbinr ttiM ; theitr eyeA are alfo 
tfSieaed fVbkn the &bie diufe. 1& 
tbbfetaib^alWajs bleed; itad tf the 
d^gh ii bbftiMte, repeat it, and 
^e watni jobafhea. Which in geite* 
ral are alone fufficient te rentbve 
thk ebhipldidt. Bdt when the cdngh 
is an attendtint oA worms, lis ii 
oflth is in youdg faorfts, yob iAiill 
^Ve (bcb thed^ciiies ds have it pfowef 
to deftrby tboib anhnillsi piirnctt- 
Ufly tnefdtrial phyfic, at proper 
iht^rvi^is, dhd intermediately, half 
afi o^ce 6f ethibp^ minenll, miied 
up Wi^B the cordial, or pedbral 
biallii, ixAf be given every daj. See 
the at^cle Worms. B^nMs FdV^ 
r'iitry, ♦ 

COUNTER, or Breast of t 
bdrib fs that pirt of a horfi:^ fore- 
baiid ^ich lie^ between the thoul- 
ders and under the neck. Gtiitki.^ 

A ht^jt and fbil breaft or touh- 
ter i^ A\ikk)fs efleetned in light or 
fAall YIzM ttbt^s : bUc in Dbtch or 
Ffteland horfes, they ire comiiron- 
\y too large, whteh mSikes them hei- 
vy ; btfw^t^er for horfcs that okrt de- 
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n^M fbt drAti^ht, laite aid bKtd 
tontite^^ do very wet), b^Mdt mf 
enable them tb driiW Witb the fefeat^ 
ler eafe, and the hii'nefs ^ails them 
\tk : but to blilance thut idv^rt- 
tbge, fttth bre^ib or tOoHters ttiAke 
them much more heavy : having b/ 
that rtreahi the perfect qnaKiy of & 
cart horfe. Who, the more he is tied 
tbfthegrbuhd and tde bigger, the 
better he is. ^ifieyfeirs Comphoi 
Horfeman. 

COUNTER - MARKED. A 
horfe is fiud to be couhter marked, 
when hit teeth are Artificially made 
hollow by i. farrier's graver $ and i 
falft mark is itinde m the hollow 
pUce, in imitatidn of the eye bf 4 
beab, ^ith ihtent tb make people 
think tl^dt a hbrfb i^ not aboVe fix 
yHx% bid, and fb conceili his ^ge. 
See the ardcle kcz tf a bofjfe. 
QuWei. 

COUNTER-POIBE, or tald^a 
of the bodf, b the fibetty of the it- 
troil and fe^t of A hbrfetiran, acquis 
ed by prii)£tsrii^g tn the manage, fb 
thftt in all the ihbtibns made by the 
faotfe, tbe hdrfeblin does itbt ittdihe 
h\k body ibbte tb 6ne fid^tUhto 
ahdtbei-: bbt coi^tibbes in the mid- 
die of the faddle ; beirti^g equiiHy 
on b> tli^rb^i, ib bfdef to gi^ ttie 
fabr^ the l^^fonkble ibd ^bpet aids. 
Thus we fay, Thii Jefhtletttab k'^e{>8 
bis cblinter^oi& fo ^t\l thai he is 
always p'repdi^ agaihft tb^ Airbti^ts 
and difo^derly motrbn^ ^ ^he tto^fe. 
See the khicfe SEAt. ihtil&t, 

COUNTER TIME, xU deftift* 
orrenftantebf a btfrib.tbftt inter- 
rupts his cadence, and the iMe&fttre 
of hh than%. This h bteafiotred, 
either by A bad hb'ri^n^ab, o^ by 
the vldbU§ bumbbr 6f the hbrfe : 
thus We fay, Thii Yekpfitig hbrft 
h^s m&de tWo br thtec coxih- 
ter times, and, ihfle^d of r&ifing 
his fore quarters, has contibu'ed tb 
yerk behind. This hoife has btbke 
the jutttf^fi bf bis mabage by hi)i 
counter- 
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c«unter-time, and the rider lias but 
ibrrilj feconded the aids of the bridJe 
with the aids of the heels. GuilUt, 

COURSE, or Rack, a word 
which, thoueh not received in the 
manage, (igniBes upon other occa- 
fions, a gallop at full fpeed, where 
we (ay, This barb is a good courier 
and well winded. Guiliet. 

CRACKS. CLEFTS, or Chops, 
in the heels of a horfe. See the ar- 
ticle Chops. 

When this is the cafe, or the heels 
are full of hard fcabs, it is neceiTary 
to begin the cure with pouhices 
made either of lK)ited turneps and 
lard, with a handful of linfeed pow- 
dered, or oatmeaj and rye flour, 
with a little common turpentine and 
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the horn beneath the part where th^ 
tread is made; and Ibrmsa kind of 
groove or hollow down to the very 
Sioe. Hordes of manage, which do 
not cro(s their legs enough in paf* 
Paging, but knock and hit frequently 
their coronets in one and the fame 
place, with the nails of their fiioes, 
may very readily occaiion fuch ul- 
cers ; of which they will halt very 
much* if chey be not looked to and 
kept clean. However they arc of 
no great confequence, and come for 
the moil part rather in the hind feet 
than in the fore. SiUeyfeWs compUat 
Horfeman. 

CRATCHES, a fwellingon the? 
pftftern under the fetlock, and fbmer 
times under the hoof; whence it is 



hog's lard boiled up with (Irong beer diftinguilhed into the finewj cratch- 



grounds, or red wine-lees. 1 he di 
geftive ointment being applied to the 
lores, for two or three days, with, 
either of thefe poultices over it, will, 
by foftening them, promote a dif> 
charge, unload the vefTels, and take 
down the fwelling $ when they may 
be dried up with the following drv- 
ing water. * Take white vitriol 

* and burnt alum, of each two oun- 

* ces ; egyptiacum, one ounce ; 

* lime water, a quart, or three 

* pints ; wafh the fores with a fponge 

* dipped in this three times a day, 

* apd apply the common white oint- 

* ment fpread on tow, to an ounce 

* of which may be added two drams 

* of fugar of lead.' See the artidle 
Grease. BariUt^s Farriery. See 
Scratches. 

.yW CRACKS. Sec the article 
Sand Cracks. 

CRAMP, a kind ef convulfion. 
See the article Convulsions. 

For cramps or convulfions in the 
linewF, See the article Sinew. 

CRAPAUDINE, ox Tread upon 
the coronet, an imperfedtlon in a 
horfe's foot ; being an ulcer on the 
coronet, whence iffues a filthy mat- 



es, which afFed the (inews, and thofe 
upon the coronet, called the quittors. 
See the a r tide Qu i t t o ^. Quillet. 

CREAT, in the manage, an ufber 
to a riding mader, or a gentleman 
bred in the academy, with intent to 
render htmfelf capable of teaching 
the art of riding the great horfe. 
QuilUt,- 

CREPANCE is a chop or cratph. 
in a horfe's legs, given by the (pun- 
ges of the fhoes of one ot the hinder 
feet, ^eroding and driking againtT tl^e 
other hinder foot. This cratch dcr 
generates into an ulcer, which is cured 
by wafhing it with warm wine and 
urine, and (if accompanied with a . 
fwelling and inflammation) applying 
the white honey charge. Black foap 
with fpirit of wine is alfo a very efr 
feftual remedy. Guilt$t and Rufiii; 
Dia. 

[ CRESCENT. A horfe is faid tqi 
have a crefccnt, when the point, or 
that part of the cofHn bone, or little 
foot, which is mod advanced, falls 
down and prefTes the fole outwards : 
and the middle of the hoof above the 
toe Ihrinks, and becomes flat, by rea- 
fon of the holiownefs beneath: 



ter, which by its fharpnels dues, up though thefe crefcents be really the 

bone 



r 
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1>bDe of the little foot, which has 
left its place, and fallen downwards, 
{q as the under part of the foot, that 

t is of the fole and the toe, appears 
round, and the hoof above fhrinks in. 
Ru/ic DiS. 

CREST-FALLEN is an imper- 
iedtion or infirmity in a horfe, when 
the upper part of his neck on which 
his mane grows, called the cred, 
hangs, either on the one fide, or on 
the other, not (landing upright aa it 
ought to do. This proceeds for the 
moft part from poverty, caufed by 
ill keeping, and efpeciaily when a fat 
horfe falls away fuddenly upon any 
inward iicknefs. The remedy is as 
follows : firft raife it up with your 
hand, and place it as it ought to 
(land ; then let a perfon {landing on 
the (ide the creft falls from, hold up 
the crefl with one hand, and thru (I 
out the bottom of it with the other, 
fi> that it may flapd upright, This 
being done, draw a hot iron, broad 
en the edge, on that fide through 
the (kin (drawing his neck firft at 
the bottom of the crefl, then in the 
middle of it, and laflly at the fetting 
on of the hair) and no deeper than 
on the other fide from whence the 
crefl falls ; then gather up the fkin 

> with your h'and, and apply twoplaf- 
ters of fhoemakers wax laid one 
againfl the other at the edg^ of the 
wound ; and with fmooth fplints' 
(lay the (kin, that it may fhrinlc nei- 
ther upward nor downward. Then 
clip away all the fpare (kin which 
you had gathered with your hand 
with a pair of fciffars, and flitch the 
(kin together in divert places with 
a needle full <^red filk ; and flitch 
the edges of the plaflers, to pre- 
vent it from breaking. And lafl of 
all, anoint the fore with turpentine, 
honey and wax, melted together, 
and the places which you drew with 
thehocirob, with a piece of greafe 
made warm; and thus do twice 
evcrj dajr till it be whole. But you 
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muft be fure to take care that your 
fplints (hrink not ; though after all, 
the bed cure for this malady is to 
let the horfe blood, and to keep him 
very well : for the flrength and fai- 
nefs will raife the crefl again. Ruf^' 
iic Dia, 

CREVrCE, a chop, cleft, chink 
or crack. See Cracks, &c. Gw7- 
let. 

CRIB-BITING, or Tick, a fort 
of vice, or rather ill habit, to which 
many horfes are addidted ; and 
which confifls in a horfe's catching 
hold of the edge of the manger, 
fucking in the air, and fwallowing it 
down by gulps, till he is ibmecimes 
(b full that he is ready to burfl. 
Some do it only on their collar reins, 
and (bme on every pofl and gate they 
can come at. This vice is more 
common in London than any where 
elfe, and may either come upon 
horfes from very low feeding, while 
they are young and have craving ap- 
petites, or perhaps, by (landing much 
at the crib, while they are (nedding 
their teeth : for then their mouths 
are hot and their gums tender and 
itching, which may make them more 
readily fuck in the air to cool their 
mouths. The beft way to difcover 
this vice is, when one looks into a 
hor(e's mouth for his age, to take no^ 
tice that his foreteeth are not worn : 
for when a horie has been long ac- 
cuflomed to this vice, the teeth v/ill 
not meet in fome places by the 
breadth of one's finger. The coach 
breed are the mofl fubjefl to it, and 
a horfe never lofes this ill habit du- 
ring his whole life ; and indeed all 
the methods hitherto ufed to break 
it have proved inefFedlual. Horfes 
that crib are but of fmall value ; 
they drop a great part of their food 
unchewed, which makes them aU 
mofl always look lean and jaded, 
with a flaring coat ; and confequently 
few of them are able to endure much 
labour ; befides they arc frequently 

fttbje^ 
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flfbitR tp tlv? gripe^ fUKi K^|)(|f m. twp! hvm^ ^»c? be nflt urtthi* 

JaUi^V wbi<^h ^e Qwli^ (1^ tbpir. viev? qf ^k^Ii Qtbq- ; ti^c greater dif-* 

continual fuckipg ao^ nlJiqg cbcm* t^oc^ betwefo tticft tYO bpne^ ((mt 

f^lv^s with fir. Gikfans D^a/utf hicttcr : but yet if k a^ iiD^r£^iQQ, 

^*rA^ ^ ifijipj *?« tcKpbiglb, wtfjch is called 

^RlCK in the ne€k^ all ifjfifniicjr horn hipped ; though that hiefni(hl 

which hinders a horfe from turning will in a great picaferf difap^r* if 

hi$ nepk a|sy Wtf » oj takif)g hip m^at ha cap be madf? fct^w! !«%• TI^J 

frcvn ^he sroun^i^ wfthput grcfK f^i^ crpvp (hoyld h^v^ ftf cqmpa& frook 

and uneaUnefs. In order to core fi the h?9i?9h hon^ x^ ;h« very 4oc|^y 

cf ip)[ in thf qec)^, it is prefpribe^ to or on^t ^f ^he tail, ?ik1 i}ipuJ4 ba dj-^ 

thruft a fliarp hoc iron thr^vgb i\^ vide^ in twa by a pbana^l or holiow* 

fkfli of the ne9k in five pls^ces, ait al) ^ong t^ t)v^ ¥l?ry ijocic. 
tbre^ inc|ics ^iftanpe otie fropifipQ- A Rocking Croup js wbfi^ a , 

ther ; taking car^ that no iinew be horfej's i^i^ quar(fs» gji^ ngh|, \>}fL% 

injured; and to rowel all oftbftij^ hi^ crqup |n vvfllMng fwingy trQ(n i^df 

WUh hoffc-Mr, flaf, or (lemp, fpr tq fide : when f^^h a horfe rfW. PW 

hfieen days; anoifuiqg the rpwels of hi^ hg^ncbbc^e^ wMl f^N* aB4lh^ 

with bogs grc^fe i in w Wch cilfe the other rife, liJ^e the he^n pf a telaiKjf * 

neck will fopn h^ reibred. Or elfp, which is a (Igo tha4 h« i^ APt vcv jT 

b^tbt^ his neck with oil of pepper, or v porous. Rt^fi. ffi^. 
oil of fpike, very bftt j ^^d r(J(l it up TV ^tUn. t^e^ Ca ovb, iq th^ ip%r 

ir| wet hay pr father liiter, keepiqg nagc, i* whjtn % h^ffeaian 9^9^^ ^ 

him very warm. Btiftic Did, d^n^i^our uppo ^qth^» ift of^^iF (q^ 

CROATS, or Ceavats, hprfei t^ him uppa tha crpqp. li k^ 4 

bfoufiht froiu Croatia in Hnng^iry, cpmbm, yPW are. bayd^ put tp it bf 

which for the moil paft, beat upoii ypur ^ei^y, m^ke a demipjH'PK^t ^% 

the h^d, and beat up to the y^'v?^, the en4 of th? paiiadr» wd ^m bjai 

that b, bc?r their neck high, ^nd ctpqp. G>f<^/, 
thrift pu^ their ppfc, (hakii^ thw IVithMafiftping the Cicf up » aH 

head- c;tti/i(!r(. ei;pve(r|on u(ed £>r vplta and a g^lr 

CPQbS. To inale ^ crofs in cpr- Jap \ and figpi^es withQiK travtrMiig 

v^t8» ^ make a crois iq Balo;ade$» or letting tha crcwp go out of ths 

is to make a fort of iap^ or airs, wi^h vplt pr trfad pf the gallo|^» Gmllti. 
one breath forwards, backwards* CROUFAPE, in the mfn^g^ ta 

and fi(iewsyrs« as in the figure (^ a a leap in which the hoffa p?IU ¥<F 

ooGi. Some, talk of making a (;rpfs hi^ hind legs a» jf he dret«t (l^epii vp^ 

in capriples i but that cannot be, for tq hi^ belly. Qriijopactes are higKer 

the hprfcs that ihowld mak? c^pripies leaps thap |hpfe pf pf|raf|t% wbi^h . 

backwards would appear refty j and k?ep th^ fpr^ apd hjnd quarters qS 

fuch as we call ramtpgue, which the hqrfe in an e^pal heights fa thac 

would not work accprding to th^ju^ ha trufic^ his kii»4 If^s iiJYder hi^ 

exa^nefs of the qian^ge. Npt tp b^ly, wjchoiit yerhing^ qr ^Wl^ 

meniipn, that \^^ ma(l vigofoi|s his ftpf?. QrPXV^ dif&r ftoiii 

horfe that is canpot with (^ breath c^pripi^ ^a4 ba|Qt%daa ii^^h^ thfll 

mark the whole cfpfs in capriplaai. in crpup^^s ^h^ borfi^ dpfs pot ycrk 

Guillti. as be dpa^ in |he pthc^ two a'l^a. 

QKOV? of a borfe is the extr^- High crojf^p^den ara CirpopAda^ 

roity of the rejns ahpve thp hip^. rajf^ abqve tJha qrdiftarji Mlglv^ 

The CTQUp of a horfe Ihpulp be is^rgp Scethf arti;:l^yRR|c. Qirf%^ 
and round, foi that th? tpps 9f th« CKOWNrSftA^. IP h<vfo^ m 

humour 
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humour ^hat breaks out round the 
coronet ; is very (harp and itching, 
and attended with fcurfinefs. Mo(k 
ufe only (harp water for the cure of 
it : but the fafeft way is to mix it 
with fonae mar(h mallows and yellow 
bafilicoD, equal parts, fpread upon 
tow, and laid all round the coronet, 
and at the fame time let the horfe 
have a do(e or two of phyfic, or a 
couple of diuretic d.rinb, fuch as are 
prefcribed under the article Grease. 
GibforCs Difeafis of Horfes^ and 
Bartlefs Farr. 

CROWNED. A horfe IS faid to 
be crowned, when by a fall or any 
other accident, he b fo hurt or 
wounded in the knee, that the hair 
iheds and falls off without growing 
again. G utile i. 

Crowned Pastbrn-Joint. Sec 
the article Pastern-Joint. 

CRUPPER, the buttocks of a 
horfe, the rump j alfo a roll of lea- 
ther put under a hor(es tail, and 
drawn up by thongs, to the buckle 
behind the (addle, fp^ as to keep him 
from calling the (kddle forwaids up^ 
on his neck. Dit?. RuJI, 
• Cropper-Buckles, large fquare 
buckles, fixed to the faddle-tree be- 
hind, to fallen the crupper ; each 
buckle having a roller or two on, to 
make it draw eafily. Id. ibid. 

CURB, in the manage, a chain 
of iron made fad to. the upper part 
of the branches of the bridle, in a 
hole called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horfe. I'he 
curb of a horfe's bridle confills of 
the following parts, i. The hook 
fixed to the eye of the branch. 2. 
The chain of S S. or links.. 3. The 
two rings or mails. Large curbs, 
provided they are round, are always 
the ifioft gentle. But care rnuft be 
taken that it reft in its proper place, 
a little above the beard, otherwife 
the bit^niiouth will not have the cf- 
fe6l that may be expe^cd from it. 
Dm, Ruji. 
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Togi*vi a Uap upon the Qu^n^ is 
to fhorten the curb by laying one of 
the mails or S. like joints of the chains 
over the reft. GuiUet, 

CURB, in Farriery. As a fpavin 
rifes among the bones of the fore 
part of the hock, fo a curb takes its 
origin from the junctures of the fame 
bones, and rifes on the hind part, 
forming a pretty large tumor over 
the back part of the hind leg, at- 
tended with ftiffnefs and fometimes 
with a pain and lamenefs. A curb 
proceeds from the fame caufes that 
produce fpavins, viz. hard riding, 
flrains, blows, or kicks. The cure 
at firft is generally eafy enough ^ir 
fedted by bliftering repeated two or 
three times or oftner. If it does not 
fubmit to this treatment, but grows 
exceffively hard, the • quickeft and 
fureft way is to fire with a thin iron* 
making a line down the middle from 
the top to the bottom, and drawing 
•feveral lines in a penniform manner 
pretty deep ; and then, to apply a 
mild . bliftering plafter or ointment 
over it. This method will intirdy 
remove it. Gihfotis Difisa/es ofHor^ 
.fes^ and Bartlet's Farriery. Seettie 
article Spavin. . 

CURTAIL a horfe, 1 e. to dock 
him, or cut oflF his tail. Curtailing 
is not ufed in any nation in Europe* 
or elfewhere fo much as in Englan(^, 
by reafon of the great carri'^ge and 
.heavy burthens our horfes are conti- 
nually employed in carrying or draw- 
ing ; the Englifh being of opinion, 
that the taking off thefe Joints 
makes the horfe's chine or back much 
.ftronger, and more abie to fupport a 
burden. 

The manner of performing the 
operation of curtailing is firft, to feel 
with your finger or thumb, till you 
have found the third joint from the 
fetting on of the horfe*s tail ; hav- 
ing done this, raife up all the 
hair, and turn it backwards ; then* 
taking a very fmall cord, and wrap- 
L piAg 
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ping it about thatjotot, pull it with 
both jour own and another man's 
ftrength, as ft rait as poifibi/ you 
can; after this, wrap it about again, 
and draw it as ftraic or ftraiter than 
before; and thus do three or four 
times about the tail with all pollible 
ftraitnefs 
the cord 



It be whole. Ruft. Did, Sec the 
article DocitiNG. 

CURVETS, or CoRVEXs.in the 
manage, an air \n which the hor(e*s 
legs are more raifed than in the de- 
mi volts ; being a -kind of leap up and 
a Kttle forwards, wherein the hor^ 
and make fad the ends of raifesboth his fore-feet -at onceequaJ- 
after that, late a piece of \y advanced (when he ts going ftraighc 



woody the end of which is fmooth forward and not m a circle) and as 

and even, of a juft height with the his fore legs are fallhig, he imiae- 

ftrunt of the horfe's tail, and fet it diately raifes his hind tegs as he did 

between the horfe's hinder legs,having his forie ; that is, equatlf advanced, 

Brft trammelled all his four legs, (o and not one before the other : ib chac 

that he can no way ftir ; then lay his all his four legs are fn the air at once ; 

tail upon it ; and taking a large, and as he fets them down, he marfes 

/harp ftrong knife made for that pur- but two times wkh them. Horfes 

pofe, fet. the edge thereof as near as that are very dull or very fiery ate 

^ou can between the fourth and fifth improper for corvets ; they being tfie 

joint ; and, with a large fmith^s ham- moft difficult air that they can inaice i 



nier ftriking upon the back of the 
knife, cut off ,ihe tail. 

if you fee any blood rflue, you 
may know that the cord is not ftrait 
enough, and therefore you fhould 
draw it Araicer ; but if no blood fol- 
low, then it is well bounds When 
you have done this, take a red hot 
burning iron, made of a round form, 
of the full compafs of the flefli of the 



and requiring a great deal of judg- 
ment in the rider, as well as patience 
in the horfe to perform rt. 

CUTTING, in the mnage, is 
when the horfe's feet interfeffe ; or 
when with the iftioe of one foot he 
beats off the fktn froni the pttAero 
joint of another hoof. See ebe ar-> 
ticle Interfere. 

7'd Cut, or Geld a horfe, is to 



horfe's tail, that the bone thereof render him impotent,' after whieh he 
may not go through the iiole J with is called a gelding, by way of dif- 



this fear the fiefh till it be mortified 
and in the fearing you will clearly fee 
the ends of the veins fiart out like 
pap heads: hut you muft ^\\\ conti- 
nue fearing till you find that all are 
moid, fmooth, plain and hard, /b 



tinflton from a ftone ioffe. See the 

article Gelding. 

The be ft way to cSrea horfe of 

biting and kicking is to geld'him. 
foCvr ihe Rifumly Qt Qvr ib^ 

Volt, is to change the hand when a 
that the blood cannot break through horfe works upon volts of oi^ tread- 
the burning; then you may boldly fo that dividing the yohs in two, he 
unloofe the cord ; and after two or turns and parts upon a right Jiiie, to 
three days, when you perceive the recdmmence another volt. \n thia 
fore be^in to rot, then do not fail to fort of manage the riding maAers are 
anoint it with fre(h butter : or elfe wont to cry couptz^ coupes U Rgnd 
with hog's greafe and turpentine, ciil cut, cut the Round. Guilift. 
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DAPPLE-BAY, m tfce manage, 
is uied far a horie which has 
marks of a dark bay colour : fucH, 
are alfo cajled, h/tys a mimir, QuU- 
itCi Gent. Did, P, i . in vec. See 
tljeactide Bay. 

DAPPLE-BLACK, a bJack horfc 
^ving rpMHts or marks bJacker and^ 
«ere ibining than the reft of his &.!□« 
CuiJUt. See Black. 

DECEIVED. A horfe is faid to 
be deceived, whein upoo a demi- 
volt of one or two treads, working 
ibr inftanct to the right,, and not ha< 
vtag jet funni/hed above half the de- 
suivolt, he is prcfled one time or mo- 
tion forwards, with the inner leg; and 
then is put to a reprice upon the left 
in the laaie cadence with wbkh he 
began. He thus regains the place 
4¥biere the deoiivolt had been begua 
to the right, and works to the kft. 
A horle may io this manner be de- 
ceived on asy hand. Gwilet, 

DEER'S NECK. See the article 
Neck. 

DEFECTS and Faults which 
/ought chiefly to be avoided rn buy- 
ing of liorfes are* according to Mr, 
Cibfotif 6i|ch as ^ilow. \f a horie 
has a Uooeneis ta any part that is ea- 
sily perceived j af a horfe's limbs are 
fwelied ; if be has (pecks or de3ux- 
ions on iiis eyes \ if he ftitr ties and 
Hies off* at the fight c^,comn)0.n ob- 
jeds ; if his feet are io ^ainly bad, 
as to make him go^cripling along ;. \^ 
he heaves at his ^flanks, and coughs. 
Theie and many nu)re fturb like are 
defefits that cannot bebid,evenfro(» 
tbofe who perhaps know but little pf 
a horfe.. When a m^Mi is about to 
chtife a horfe, if he be never fo good 
a judge* yet he muft be forced to 
take feme things, upon truft, ualefs 
he be allowed a fufficient trial : for 
l^yeraJ defeats in a. horle are of fuch 



a. nature that they cannot be eafily 
difcovered till a perlbn has had hiiu 
a ihort time in his own keeping; for 
iniUfvce, Ibme horlea when turned 
(4JC or (even years old are fubjeft to a 
dry, chronical, fixed cough, which 
comes upon them at uncertain times, 
eipeciaily when fuch horfes happen 
to catch a frelh cold. 

The goodnefs or baiJaefs of the 
^t:& is another thing wherein the beft 
judges are (bmecimes mi(]!:aken. It is 
not always the clearne(s of the eye 
that denotes its goodoefs, but a man 
IS alfo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 
the form and manner of the eye, 
which includes not only the body of 
the eye, but the eye-lids, eye-brows, 
and all the parts belonging to it. For 
a more particular account of the de- 
ficiencies and faults of this prgan, fee 
the article Eye. 

The knowledge of the feet is rec- 
koned more eafy than that of the 
eyes. A thin, weak foot is juftly 
reckoned a y^y great defe^ in a 
horfe ; neither is a Very (Irong foot 
always the mod eligible ; but is liable 
to feveral accidents. See the articlea 
Feet, Heel, Hoof, &c. 

Other thing* to be regarded in a 
horfe are, his (boulders, chell, el- 
bow, Hmbs, &c. (or an account of 
each of which parts fee theartkles 
Shoulders. &c. 

Accidents to which the limbs are 
h'able are fplents, windgals, ringbones, 
.curbs, &c. See the articles Limes, 
SPLINTS, &c. 

Another thing t^. be> regarded is 
the carcj^fs 0|r body of a horfe, which 
compn'les his ribs, Ranks, back, &rc. 
the properties whereof we have al- 
ready conddered under the articles 
Carcass, he. 

Other things to be regarded in a^ 
L ? bojli 
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borfe is his wind, which may be comes from the refiftance he makes 
eafily known by the motion of hb in defending againft the heels ; or 



Hanks, and fome other (igns. For 
other defedts obfervsble in horfes one 
ihould feel under his jaws, that he 
be free from inflated kernels; he 
ihould not have a large flefhy head, 
nor a grofs thick neck ; neither 



from the fault of the horfeman, that 
is too hafty with his hand. See the 
arVicle H ast e m. Guiliet. 

DIABETES is a frequent and 
profuie (laling, attended with great 
weakne(s» lofs of fieih, and often with 



ihould he be leaf eared» nor have a an atrophy and decay, 
deer's neck. When the hocks ap- A diabetes is generally the refult 
proach near together, and the feet of long continued iicknefs, old fur- 
fland out, and ftraddiing, he will al- feits, or the efFe^ of hard riding, 
ways appear with a remarkable mean- hard labour, with low feeding, by 
nels ; flefhy legged horfes are ufually which the ierofitjes of the blood be- 
fubjedt to the greafe and other infir- come too much attenuated • and the 
mities. The temper of a horfe horfe, by a continual pifling, is al- 
ought alio to be regarded. A ful- ways craving after water. And 
len, ill-conditioned horfe endangers when this happens to a horfe of a 
every one that conies ne%r him. weakly conftitution, it becomes very 
On the other hand, a fearful horfe difficult to remove it. He foon k)fes 
both endangers himfelf and his rider, both his flefh and appetite* grows 
more than a vicious horfe that has feeble, his hair flares, and his bones 
courage. A horfe that is very hot flick out ; his eyes look weak and 
and fretful is no lefs to be avoided ; watrv; and when it is of a long 
and a dull, heavy, phlegmatic horfe (landing, he grows unfit for all kind 
is the very revcrfe of one that is hot of bufinefs ; and if the piiling in a 
and fiery ; and his qualities are eafily true diabetes is not fbon conqueredi 
known, notwithflanding all the arts it ufually ends in rottennefs. 
of the dealer to put life and fpirit The cure of young horfes that 
into him. Gihfon's Dijeafes of Hor--- are addiiSled to pifs from fearfulnefs, 
/>/. which cafe is to be diflingui'fbed from, 

The vice of crib biting we have the true Diabetes, depends very much 
already taken notice of under the ar- upon gentle ufage: for fear is fo 
tide Crib-biting. See the article flrong ah afiedtioh in a horfe, that 
Vices in horfes. where it prevails, it is feldom over- 

DEMI'AIR, or DEMI VOLT, come by any other means : and if this 



in the manage, one of the feven ar- 
tificial motions of an horfe ; being an 
air in which his fore-parts are more 
laifed than in terra a terra : but the 
motion of the horfe's legs is more 
quick in the latter than in the demi- 
volt. See the article Terra a Ter- 
ra, and Volt. 

DEVUIDER, a term in the aca- 
demies, applied to a horfe that, in 
working lipon volts, makes his fhoul- 
ders go too fafl for the croupe to fol- 
low ; fo that, inflead of going upon 
two treads as he ought, he endea- 
vours to go only upon one, which g*entJe/and unconflrained, till he 
/ Ncomd 



continues, the piffihg will increafe ; 
and fCarce any remedy vvill be able 
to prevent its return. 

If the horfe be of a tender, weak- 
ly conflitution, he Ihould neither be 
indulged in too much water or too 
much moift diet, of any kind, ef- 
pecially fcalded bran and other hot 
imafhes which relax the kidneys: but 
fhould rather codflantly be kept to 
dry food, unlefs fome other diforder 
fhould require the horfe to be kept 
open:^ his water fhould be fmall in 
quantity, and often; his exercire 
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btOMne more fettled, and grow 
more familiar ; and then this fre- 
quent pifling will probably leave 
When the ftaling, as it fome- 



him 
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begins to recover his appetite, and 
his pilling abates ; it will then be 
proper to renew the fame things, and 
repeat them for (bmexime j the(e in- 
gredients may be bofied over a fe- 
cond time, in the fame quantity of 
lime water, adding frefii rofes, for 
the bark will require twice boiling, 
before its virtue can be drawn out. 
The gum arabic may alfo be re- 
newed ; and if the horfe be of value, 
a pint of red wine may be added to 
the decoction, when it is cleared off. 
His food fhould be dry and nou- 
rlfhing, viz. the cleaned oats, and 
the fineft hay that can be got. Air 
But if a horfe has a true diabetes, and exercife is very neceSary, but 
lofes bis appetite and ftrength, pifTes that Ihould be very moderate, un- 
often and in great quantities ; if he til the horfe recovers fomc degree of 
has had a furfeit, or any other lin- ftrength. 

gering ficknefs previous to the other. The above practice recommended 
he ought to be treated with reftfin- by Mr. Gihfon is very injudicioufly 
gents, and with a proper mixture of cenfured by Mr. Reeves in his Trea- 
balfamtc and agglutinant medicines, tife upon Farriery lately pubiifhed, 
to heal and ftrengthen the kidneys, as Mr. fVoo/i in his Supplement to 
fuch as the following : his ^reatife of Farriery has abun- 

* Take conferve of rofes, two dantly Ihewn. 
'ounces; lucatellus balfam, one D I APENTE, in the farrier's dif- 
* ounce ; fpermacoeti, and Japan penfatory. See the article Pow- 



times may do, proceeds from any 
fudden ill ufage, as too much water 
and hard riding after it, fo as to 
weaken the tone of the kidneys, by 
throwing too great a load upon them, 
it may be cured by a contrary treat- 
ment ; and if the horfe be lufty, 
with high feeding and pampering, 
it will be proper to bleed, and give 
a flender dry diet, and to ride him 
gently after bis water. Rowelling and 
purging may alio help in fuch cafes, 



earth or bole, in 6ne powder, two 
drams ; diafcordium, half an 
ounce; make into two balls, with 



' a fufficient quantity of ftarch, and article Midriff. 



DERS. 

DIAPHRAGM, or Midriff, 
in the anatomy of a horfe. See the 



roll them in liquorice powder or 
* floor.' Let one of thefe be given 
in the morning, and the other 
between the hprfe's feeds in the af- 
ternoon ; and after each, about 



See 



DIARRHOEA, or Lax. 
the article Lax and Scouring. 

DIASTOLE of the heart. In 
anatomy. See the article Pulse. 
DIET, the regimen, or courfc 
four hornfuls of the following de- of living proper in regard to health, 
codlion., • Take Jefuit's bark bruifed. See the articles Exercise, Fbed- 

* four ounces; the roots of biftort ing, &c. 

* and tbrmentil, of each two ounces j For the feveral diets proper in fe- 

* gum arabic, three ounces; red vers, flrangles, lax and fcourings, 
- f roles dried, one ounce ; boil in furfeits, &c. See the articles Fe- 

:* two gallons of lime water, to the ver, Strangles, &c. 

* confymptionof one half ; pour otF Diet-Drinks. See the article 

* the decoction, and while it is warm. Drink. 

* difToive in ican ounce of diafcordi- DISARM, in the manage. 

* urn.' difarm the lips of a horfe, is 



To 

to 



Thefe things may be continued 
for feveral day^ ; and if the horfe 



keep them fubje£l, and out from a- 
bove the burs, when they are fo 

large 
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brgeas to cover the bars, andjpre- 
venc the true prefTure or appoi of the 
mouth, bv bearing up the bit« and 
fo hindering the horfe feeling the 
jcifeAs of it upon the bars. Give 
youT horfe a bk with a cannon 
coupe, or cut» which will dtfarm his 
lips ;. or elfe put the olives upon 
him, which will have the fame eflfefi. 

DISEASE, or Sickness, is an 
unufual circulation of the blood, or 
the circular motion of the blood a,ug- 
iDcnted or diniinifted, either through- 
out the whole body, or foiue part of 
it; in contradidin^ion to health* 
^hich IS the faculty of performing 
all the anions proper in the raoli 
perfedt maxuier ; and all the effects 
of theie adions are fuch as regard 
certain determined motions, or th^ 
change and alteration of what is re* 
ceived into the body. 
. Jn all difeaies, particular regard 
nmd be had to the fymptoms mofi 
urgent ; or, in plainer terms, to the 
moil dangerous iigns or tokens of 
the diftemper, aa tor example, if a 
hprfe be feized with a haemorrhage^ 
or violent bleeding from a wound, 
or otherwife, the main bufinefs is to 
ilop it, and afterwards to confide^ 
of proper medicines to remove the 
caufci id like manner, if a horfe 
(or as is moft frequent a coit) be 
in the Wrangles, bieeding, glytlers, 
fweating, and other evacuations are 
immediately required ; letting afide 
all other condderatious of ficknefs. 

Secondly, if there be feveialdif- 
eafes at one and the fame time, re- 
gard mud be had to them jointly ; 
only taking this along with you, that 
the moft dangerous enemy is to be 
firft encountered. 

Thirdly, if the indication or fign 
of the difeafe, be taken from the 
blood, it is to be conQdered tl^at all 
d'llbrders thereof depend on the cir- 
culatory motion being increafed or 
diifiiniihed > and th.it all the changes 
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in the texture and quality of the 
blood, as al(b in its quantity, are 
attended with either a diminution or 
increaie of the bk>od's velocity. 
Therefore, if the quantity i$ too 
much augmented, bleeding aind other 
cvaciutions are neceflary: but if 
its quantity is diminilhed. then re- 
ftoratives, reft, and nouriflung food 
may be required And if this laft 
proceeds from any error ia the fto- 
mach, caoiing lofa of appetite, &c. 
then thofe things which aeate 
hunger, and promote digeAion, are 
to be admiaiikred i and if the crafis 
or texture of the blood, be chang- 
ed, as is ufual i|i long continued 
ficknefs, then it may be oeceiHiry 
(having due regard to other inten- 
tions) to pteUrribe fucb thJiDgs aa 
may corredt the vitiated jgoais. ^ 

Fourthly, when the diftemper 
proceeds frona an increaie or dimi- 
nution of fome fecretion or di(charge, 
the cure for the mod part confifts ia 
enlarging the iccretions which are 
too ^ring, and ceftra^icig f^ch a^ 
are too liberal. 

fifthly, as to man fo ia horfea, 
nature is the beft and fureft guide ^ 
and therefore* the farrier ought di- 
ligently to follow her, becaufe when- 
ever ihe finds herfelf opprefied, (he 
endeavours to diilodge the enemy ^ 
and to that end^ tries the neareft and 
propereft means. Bracken* t Art of 
farritty. 

This being &fHcieat upon the 
nature of difeafes in general, the rea- 
der will find each particular one 
treated of under its proper name. 

For the general figns of fyrnp?. 
toms of difeafes. See the article 
SicKNass. 

DISTEMPER, See the pre- 
ceeding ardcle. 

DISUNITE. A horfe is faid to 
difuqite, tlut drags his haunches, 
that gallops faife, or upon an ill 
foot. See the article Gallop- 
False. 

DOCK, 
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DOCK, in the manage, is ufed 
fer a large cafe of leather, at long 
«s thed^ of A horfe's tail, which 
fervts it for a cover, and » made 
fsitft by ilraps to the Crupjper ; hav- 
ing leather thongs that pais between 
his thighs, and all along the flanks 
«o the fiiddle ilraps, in order to keep 
the tail tight, and to hinder it from 
^mrhliking^tioat. GuHUi. 

DocKiKG a /for/e^ the operation 
of catting off* bis tail. See the ard- 
de Curtail. 

In regard to the docking ofhor- 
ies, though it is an operation (b 
common, and ta general ib fuocefs- 
fully executed, yet, as it does now 
and then mifcarry by an inflamuia'- 
tion and gangiene fucceeding, which 
ibmetimes are communicated to the 
howela, it ii thought proper to lay 
^own (bme general rales and direc- 
itions, 4ioth in relation to the ope- 
.cadon and the fubfequent manner of 
treadng the fymptonis ; and as the(e 
moft probably ariie from the tendons 
of the tail fuflPering by an injudici- 
ous application of the knife, or fear- 
tag hron, or an improper feafbn for 
the operation, or a diacrafis of the 
blood ; we (hall firft obferve that the 
very hot or cold months are by no 
oMMis proper for that purpoie. We 
arc next to obferve, that this op^ 
facion Ihould always be performed 
by incifion, or the chop ping engine ; 
the knife being pafied through the 
uil above, v^tle it lays on the 
block. liidiy, we fhall obferve in 
regard to the ieariog iron, that it 
fhouki be fmooth and better polifli- 
ed than thole generally ufed ; and 
ought to be rubbedclean on a wool- 
en doth before the application to 
the dump; other wife the fparks 
vibich Ay from the iron are apt to 
occafion great pain with fwelling 
both to the iheatb and fundament : 
Bor BumUi it ewer he applied fltraing 
hot, for then it brings the burnt 
part away with k; and as itje« 
^ircs a re-application^ in order to 
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form a new. dchar on the veffeb« 
the bone by thefe means is frequent- 
ly left too much expofed, fo that it 
is often a confiderable time before it 
is covered. 

Farriers feldom apply any thltig 
to the ftump > whidi need only be 
anointed with the wound ointment $ 
and, when the efchar is digefled off*, 
may be wafhed with alum or Irme 
water ; ^ut if a^i inflammanon en- 
fues, with a difcharge of thin mat- 
ter, let the wound be differed by^ 
drelHng it vrith doflils of lint dip- 
ped in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tine divided with the yolk of an egg. 
to which half an ounce of tindture 
of myrrh may be added ; over this 
drefHng, let a bread and milk poul- 
tice be applied i and then let the 
rump be often bathed with oil of 
rofes and vinegar ; bleed largdy, and 
obferve the cooling medicines pre- 
fcribed under the article Fever ; 
and if the fundament is fwelled, and 
the inflammation at all fufpedted m 
be communicated to the bowels, let 
cooling emollient glyfters be injected 
two or three times a-day; (hould a 
gangrene enfue, add iE^yptiacum 
to your dreffings, and fpirits to the 
fomentation ; and apply over all a 
ftrong beer poultice,, with Londoa 
treacle twice a day. Bartlei and 
fturdon's Farriery, See the article 
Nicking. 

DOCK-PIECE of a borfe fhbuld 
be brge and full rather than too 
fnuill : if a horfe gall beneath the 
dock, greafethe part every day, and 
wafh it with fait and water or good 
brandy, but the latter is the mott efr 
fedlual remedy, if the horfe will en* 
dure it. Sol/fyfeii and Did, Rufi. 

DOUBLE. A horfe is faid to 
double the reins, when he leaps fe- 
veral times together to throw the ri- 
der. Thus we (ay, this Ramingue 
doubles his reins and makes pontel- 
v\(ei. See the article Rami nous, 
and PoNTSLVis. 

. .. : V .^DRAUGHT, 
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DRAUGHT, in the farriew dlf- 
penfatory. See the article Da tnic. 

Dravj GHT 'JHor/f, in farming, a 
fort of coarfe made horfe deftined 
fgr the fervice of the cart or plough. 
Ifi the choice of thefe hories, for 
what is called the flow draught they 
are to be chofen of an ordinary 
height, for other wife when put into 
the cart one draws unequally with 
the other, and the tall ^nes hang 
upon the low ones. The draught- 
horfe fliould be large bodied and 
ftrong loined, and of fuch a difpofi- 
tion, as rather to be too dull than 
too biiik, and rather to crave the 
whip than to draw more than is 
needful. Mares are the fittell for 
this ufe for the farmer, as they will 
be kept cheap, and not on!y do the 
work, but be kept breeding, and 
give a yearly increafe of a tbal, of the 
Iknie kind, and fit to be bred to the 
fame purpofes. They fliouid have 
a good head, neck, bread, and fhoui- 
ders ^ for the reft of the (hape, is 
not of much confequence. Only for 
breeding the mare ihould have a large 
belly^ for the more, room a foal has 
in the dam, the better proportioned 
It will ^be. Draught-horfes Ihould 
be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the faddle on oc- 
calion, but it does them great harm, 
alters their pace, and fpoils them 
for labour. The draught-horfe 
ought to have a large broad head, 
becaufe horfes of this (haped bead, 
are lefs fubjedl than others to dif* 
eafes of the eyes. The ears (hould 
be fmall, ilrait and. upright; the 
noflrils large and open, that he may 
breathe with the more freedom. A 
horfe with a full and bold eye aU 
wayjs promiles well. On the other 
hand, a funk eye and an elevated 
brow are very bad ligns. The horfe 
IS efteemed fitted &r this purpofe 
alfo, that has a large and round 
buttock, which neither (inks down 
Mor cuts. ^He muft have a firm and 
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ftrong tail, and the dock muftbe 
thick and wtll furnifhed witb bai>^ 
and placed neither very high noir 
very low. The legs (houid be ra- 
ther fiat and broad than round. 
The roundnefs of the leg being a 
fault in a horfe defined to labour 
that will fboD ruin bim. As to the 
hinder legs, the tbigha fhould be 
fiefhy and long, and the whoJe luitl- 
de which (hews itfelf on the out- 
fide of the thigh fhoald be large aod 
very thick. Nothing is fb effential 
to the health of thefe fervtceable 
creatures as cieanlinefs : if they are 
fed ever fo well, and not kept clean^ 
they will be fubjsd to numerous dif- 
^afes. 

The fervant. who has the care of 
them ought to be up very early, and 
to clean the racks and mangers from 
all filth. The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed 
every morning, but not in the ftable, 
for the dull to fall upon the other 
horfes, as it is too often done. Af- 
ter the horfes are dufted, they ihoiild 
daily twift a wilp of (traw hard upv 
and wetting it in water, rub the 
legs, (boulders and body with it. 
Many of the difeafes of draught'- 
horfes, which are not owing to nafi- 
tinefs, are owing to bad water ; fuch 
as are too raw. too niuddy, or too 
cold, being all improper. If there 
be any running ftream in the neigh- 
bourhood, they fhould always be 
had to that to water» every day in 
fummer, but in winter, well-water 
is warmifh, and is better for them. 
Jf there be a necclTity of giving therii 
well-water in fummer, it muft be 
drawn up fome hours before th» 
time, and expofed to the fun-beams 
in tubs or troughs ; marfh-water or 
that of lowland ditches is worfl: of 
all. When the labouring horfe has 
drank his water, he ihould have his 
oats given him, and thefe fliould be 
care^lly fifced, and the manger 
dufted firft. It it a comnaon practice 
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as fixm as a horfe n coriie ip from 
his work, to rub down the legs with 
a hard wifp of hajr, but the beft 
judges of horfes, abfolutel/ coa- 
denw tbis« and obferve, that this 
riibbifig of the legs after hard labour* 
brings down humours into them, and 
makes them (lifF. 

The rubbing itfeif is wholeiome, 
but the doing it when the creature 
is hot is the mifchief ; while a horfe 
is in a fweat it is a great relief and 
refrefbroent to him to have his body 
rubbed down, but when he is cool 
is the proper time to rub his legs. 
The racks are to be well fupplied 
with hay* and the horfes ihould be 
left to reft and eat, about two hours, 
and then led to water ; after this 
their oats ihould be given them, aqd 
they ihould then go to work again. 

Jo the evening, when the labour 
of the day is over, the firft thing to 
be done, is to examine the feet, and 
fee if any thing is amiis about the 
fhoes ; and what earth qr gravel is 
lodged in the (opt, between the ihoe 
and the fole, is tp be picked out 
with a knife, and fbme fre(h cow- 
dung put in its place, which will 
cool and refreih the part. 

A very material thing for the prc- 
fervation of all forts of cattle, but of 
none fb much as draught-horfes, is 
frefh and clean litter ; this is a thing 
too. often neglej5ted iq the care of 
thei^ creatures, and many eyen neg^ 
kid the cleaning away the old litter 
po purppfe, leaving it there to imr 
bibe more moifture, that it may hp 
the better manure for fhe lancf. It 
is true, that by this the dung is en-r 
riched and will go farther, but the 
benefit they reap froxn this, js nor 
thipg in companfbfi of the mifchief 
they do the horfe in the mean time i 
ibr the heat this gives his feet, is 
alone enough to ruin him. The 
owner often finds the efFe6t of this, 
without knowing the caufej the 
hfficfe become tender footed an(^ 
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weakly, and is unable to do bis bufi- 
nefs, though fed in the beft manner 
that can be i the dung in this cafe 
is lejft under him that there may be 
fome advantage from his feeding, 
and the diftemper is increafed in- 
ftead of being relieved, till in the end 
the horfe is generally rendered ufelefs, 
j^j^tor anonym, apud Sport/man^ s Dif" 
iipnary. 

PRENCH, among farriers a 
phyfical draught or portion givei) a 
hprfe by way of purge, See the 
next article. 

PRINKS, in the fsrri^r's difpen- 
fatonr, include chiefTy all kinds of 
ipfuiions, d^co6tiQTfs, and fuch mix* 
tures as have a great deal of their 
efficacy owing to their mai^agemet^t ; 
or ^re not reducible to any other 
form* Aqd here we are not to con^ 
fin^ ourfelves to fingle draughts pr 
potions only, bgt prefcribe larger 
quantities, fuph as may be meafured 
out into draughts ip their due pro-, 
portion, according to th^ exigency 
of particular diftempers, where a 
great many ^nd ofteq repeated 
drenches ar^ necefTary before the 
C9uie pan be renapv^d. CibfitCs 
^arX' bifpenfaiory. 

Moft horfes take thipgs more 
willingly that ^re fvveet and pajata* 
ble, than things t|^at are bitter and 
pfanill tafte; anc| therefore, their 
medicines, but efpecially their drink?^ 
fhoujd be fo contrived as to be as 
little as poii|bIe jdifagreeable and 
nauieous. In drenchmg horfes, it 
is ufual tp^raw up their heads pret- 
ty high with a pord faftened round 
the upper jaw, holding up the 
horfe's head in that pofture, till the 
c)r:ink ha^ run down his ftomach ; 
otherwife it is apt with his champ-^ 
ing to return back and run out of 
his mouth, efpecially when the 
talk is difagreeable to him. But 
when a hprfe is full of blood, when 
his lungs' are inflamed, his breath 
fhort, as frequently happens in very 
M great 



grtlflt c6l6s and fevers, tire beft ^tt/ 
t6 adminrftef tfiefe medicines >tf(rith- 
put danger td tlie horfe, is in the . 
firft ()Iace to contrive h?s drinlr fb as 
iif may pafs dorv^ with the Icirft ' 
trouble and labour. Drinks (bould 
nbt o/ily be made as free as pof- 
fibfe frOto fuch things as ma/ ftft 
the horfe a ftraining violently to 
cou; h but ought to be made with 
mucilaginous and balfamic ingre- 
dients ; ahd fometimes when the 
pafe requires it, ' with oils and unc- 
tuous medicines joined with proper 
deteriives, of which examples Will 
be given under each particular ma- 
lady where drenches are necefTary to 
be adminiftred. 

When a horfe is drenched, he 
ihould be Jtept fafting feveral hours 
before, and after it ; the ingredi- 
ents that compofe the drench mould 
bie good in their kind, and fuited to 
the diftemper ; when a horlfe Is in- 
wardly fpre, he ought to be treated 
very carefully, and fliould ftind a 
few minutes to reft, before his head 
is raffed up: for his drittk fliould 
have only one or two hcTrnfuls at a 
tliiie, and then Jbib head (hourd'))e 
let down a few minutes, that he hiay 
recover his breath befpte his head is 
drawn up fdf the fecond draught^ 
and fo alfo for the remainder. Af- 
ter the laft of his flrlnk, he Ihpuld 
be let to ftand two or three hou^s be- 
fore he is fet for Ward to his rack. 
i^ib fan's Difenfes ofhorfes. 

. DRI>JKI!^G. oi^bor/es immedi- 
ately after hard riding, &c. is'ver^ 
dangerous ; an<J therefore th^ 
fliould not be fuffered to' do it, till 
they be thoroughly cooled, and have 
eat fome oats : for many horfes, bV 
drinking in fuch tafes, have cJled 
upon it, or become elttremely fmk. 
A horfe after violent labour Will 
pever lie the worfe for being lejii 
ialf a day from water, biit inay be 
killed by drinking an hour too fpOu'. 
^»/ !)/£?. , 



DAOf>SY. Air <yd# Bogfifli «itt- | 
tho^s and Mtih. ItAx^m bavt eflu-* 
nferated the dropty a^oiSg Ch« dif- 
eafes of hd^fes, Und (ottHf afBrm ^^ J 
ficively, that they hive ciit^d if in 
aU its different Idnds : but that wbiehi { 
ciiiefiy happens to horfes itf what tbd j 
farriers call the univerfal dfopfy, ami 
(helxrs itfelf more or Idfs in all the 
external parts of the body, but ef^ 
pecially the legs and thighs, as they 
are the moft dependent. 

The caufe is ftonfi all kinds of ill 
ufage> but ^fpedally fF6m bleeding 
and purging hotfei beyond t^eif 
ftrength : for thef<^ Unfeiifonable evar 
puations rendef* the blood languid,' 
and floyr in its motion; and for 
want of fpiriis, it has nOt fofce 
einough to reach the paifages of the 
(kin, fo as to Make the ufual df{^ 
charge : but its ferous parts burft 
through the fmall veifels, and ar6 
depofited under the.fkinor theflelhy 
pannicle. 

The figns are a laflltudcand w«i- 
nnefs, fainthefs and a diilicuity of 
breathing, lofs of appe tike, and a 
change' of a hbrfe's colour froih bay 
ta dun, or from black to a duCkKh 
colour, and from white to aii aihy 
icomplexion and the like ; his hair 
will Ihed with thq le^il: rubbing, Aad 
the. pits of yotir fingfers will reitiahi 
wherfever there is a fwelling. 
■Although purging to excefs is 
fometimes the catife of this diftem- 
per, by reafon it divefts the blodd of 
itirfpirituous and balfimic pl»t^, yfet 
tb' att^uate the vifcidities of its 
i^rum, and to make a difehitrge of 
what is fupefflitous, t)urging irtiill 
again be madef ufe of; and Whed 
that is performed, with t)rdper irifr^ 
clidneS, it is of nb iitiiiir momittt in 
the ture i butthefe thtife be fucfa as 
befidfe their purging qijaiity at^ ett- 
dQed fo as to conmiunicate warmtti 
and vigour to the blo^bd, &t. fdt 
which purpofe the'follo^ing h chief- 
ly to be prefetrcd?* ^'Takig'of jaiap 

• one 
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* one otMiee «Bd a hidf; gamboge. Jog t9 Aippttraijlpn^ If ts zVq Veij 

* two drama ; feeds of dw^rf flder, good to aj;koint any pATt tba{ israang^. 
^ two ottaces; ^^'ogeraad nutmeg, Tbe preparattoa 13 af foll^ws^ 

* of eack half an ounce ; make ill^ * Take clear and pure W^'i qjif, 
' tbde into A fine powder, and form * one pounds fl<^r iof brlmiioq^, 
' them into two balls, with as much ' ffpr punc/^s ^ ^^ jth^eoi into^ 
' tarpentine as is fufficient for that * matrafs or glafs vial, with a long 
' purpofe.' Let theie be dipt ip &\^ * neck, letting it iland in a noode- 
and given with the ufoal precautions. * rate heat ot fand, for the fpace of 
They mud be repeated every other ' an hour ; after which, augment 
day for a fortnight or longer, and oh ' the heat, and keep it up to the fame 
thore.dtys he doei AOi purge, ah * ^eg/ree, tiii tJb<:.AQUp bep«ffe^ 
iMiocse #r fix dmmi of.aiiiJni9#y m9f * 4'i9q^^^ • oyett (ipg«n(J of talloilr» 
:bei§»v)enhiaDi. ^ ' * b(m't ox iborCb greafe, with fp^r 

Aod hecftofe (mfi^mg ia alibef ^ ouijjces of wa^ in anqther i^flei ^ 

ibe gceateft foirioe in ithis difoj-d^, ^ wi^^^nto auift.be poured tfaelia- 

wbfiB It can tbe proiiMifitd. theffllr ^ fe^ oil and fl9ur of briwilone. be-* 

loiswig dofe isay be. g^'ven aQd.t«- ,* fqfe^bey {^e quite cold; ana re^ 

tpoated, MKtokenM diere j»«tQC0i«9to. V Bs^mg it fr,9)m the fii;e^ fiir tbj: 

* Tabe dd Viemce . dreacle» foui: *- x^fit^nt wit|i a ilicf: of alicaae^ 
^- ouhoeti MaAicw^3^Ht (wp^cagiiis.; * till it is quite cold/ Qi^/it^'s Fat^ 

* eaiBphu-ejuidf«kofbikncftor«».flf ripr'^P^fpMnfmry. 

^ eaoh fii«QBii gnaias; mixt4)mn.«|l . QlJLti in jth^ m^agd. The 

^ iirelli(og0t)ber, fl«d give ithem io ji CQOwon u^Jo of a dplX ^vpid 

^ flpurt of hot fde.' Some particu^ hor^, are white ifpatp rouqd theeyq^ 

lar regard is to be bad to a horfe's ited .qd the ijp pi* tile Qofie> lipopaar 

dtec in tbu cafe: &if although it ^eiwr**! coJQur w^tever. Tho^g^ 



be tQOonweeient to feed iiim ihe vuJjpirft»ke,tl;^e%9ts for %vk 

iiighy j«t while -he undergoea ^o ttf jOtupj^itf , yet jt is- certain they 

flBuch deaoGog by purging, rweatir, ^re tjie i^wk^ jnf ^e goodnef^ pf ^ 

jiiid other eFacuafiions^ bis sh'meflt imk\ fit^ ^C^flT^r^Si?^ We th^ 

AQald:be fomeVdiat pcopordQoed /(o |«e veiy fengji^ ai^d^Wpk ,^pon t^ 

it ; and theiiefoK ihe vaity be jailowi (pur. . Qf^Ul. ' 

ed ft large meaf^re of dean oats DUN QOLAU^Kiqf^ W4e, 4^ 

ever/ daj afier the operation of" his ^ actkle Co ^OAr r, , 

friiy&c, with an ouoceof the feeds f^HG pf a i^fe, ihoiijd l^oh- 

Ai.vdwarf elder, asd two ounces <^ ferved upon a JQur^y. If it be to0 

€M»w«y feeds ilrewed «nioiig them, thin, .it is a fi^ tb^t ^jther hi^ w^ 

Qikfon's Farrur's Ni^'C^ufe. tfit was too CftW an^ ,pier(;iqg, qr 

DRYi>&i£AT, in the managie. 19 that he drank ^too gs^dily of it, if 

itfedlbr.coniafid'hay. AAbr taking tb^re be among his ordure whoil^ 

tbe hQirfe fr4>m grafs, or iioufing gl«ins of oats^ either he has npt 

hkn, he it frequently .put ito i4ry 0hewed tbem w^U* or his ftom^cb 

neat. <Mllet. is weak : and if 4iis duAg ^ bkck, 

DUKEJS OINTMENT, in the ^Irf , or come away in very foiall and 

^trier's .dffpen&cory, a preparaiion bard juieoes, it ^ienot^ (hat he i9 

MOQflRBoended to be rubbed 00 the Qver^besiied in his bodf« Vifcoui 

adtlMrs, iiaiOkSy lox any other pactef or flimy dung, voided by d rape* 

a (horie, ^when;they iuppen to be in* hotfe, (hews that be i9 not duly prer 

^oned, or iweiled ;by blows or paved, in which ^afe garlic balijs gre 

btwtfiss ; jand j« iaid for theaiQft:pfii!t to be adwiniftered ip ihim $ «pd b«^ 

10 take down the fwelling, abate the it to be <ltti|r #xpf€ift4« liU V» 9^^. 

heat and inflammation^ without bring-; M a duie 
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dure come from htm pretty dry and 
without moifture. SelleffelL 

DUST and Sand will fometimes 

• fb dry the tongues of horfes that 

they lofe their appetite. In fuch 

cafes give them bran well molftened 
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with wac^r, to cool and refredi their 
mouths; or motften their moutfaa 
with a wer fpunge, to induce them 
to eat. 

Beat the Dvst. See the article 
Beat. 
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EAR, in comparative anatomy, 
is divided into the external and 
internal : the external is that part 
which a horfe moves backward 
and forward at pleafure, and isfo 
well known, that there needs but 
little to be faid about it. Its ufe is 
partly for ornament, and partly to 
gather all founds, and tranfmit them 
to the internal. 

The internal ear confifts of feve- 
>al parts, which are very curious 
and are feated in the cavity of the 
•ospetrofum. Thefirftof thefefs the 
drum, with its cord and mufcles. 
The drum is a very thin and tranfpa- 
rent membrane, beine an expannon 
of the fofter proceis of the audi- 
tory nerve ; it is yttj dry, that it 
may the better contribute to hear- 
ing ; and ftrong, that it may the 
better endure loud (bunds, or any 
other external injuries : for if once 
this be broke, or any way relaxed, 
a deafbefs muft unavoidably enfue. 
Within this membrane there is a 
CAvity called the concha, wherein 
are four little bones, which are 
bound together by a finall ligament 
proceeding ftom the cord of the 
drum ; the fir ft is called the ham- 
mer, which lies upon the fecond, 
called the anvil ; the third is named 
the ftapes, or fttrrop, but in a horfe 
it is triangular like the greek letter A. 
Upon the upper part S the ftirrop, 
the longeft foot of the anvil (lands. 
The fourth is called the orbicular 
bone; it is of a round fhape, and 
tied with a flender ligament to the 
fide of the fiirrop, where it is fiift* 



ened to the anvil. Thefe bones are 
a defence to the drum, and preferve 
it from being torn, or beat inwards 
by the violent vibrations of the out- 
ward air in loud founds, and are 
thus afTifting to the fenfe of hearing : 
when the external air beats upon 
the drum, it fs driven againft the 
hammer, which (hikes upon the an- 
vil, as the anvil beats againft the 
ftirrop s and as this force is more or 
lefs everted, fo the (Hrcop opens the 
oval window more or lefs, and pro^ 
porrionably the found appears kwd- 
er or lower. 

The cavities within the os petto- 
fum are in number three : the firfl: 
wherein thefe four little bones are 
fituated, is called the conchao, fma 
its refembliog the fhell of a ubor. 
When the membrane is ftruck upoa 
by an]f outward found, the echo is 
made in thb cavity as in a common 
drum. There are in tbn cavity dt« 
vers inftniments, whereof fome are 
for pul&tion, as the four little bones 
abovementbned. Some are for con* 
duding the air into the other cavi- 
ties I luch are the two fioaall perfora- 
tions called the windows ; and a 
third fort are thofe by which the 
pituitous matter coUeded within 
this cavity is difcharged towards the 
palate and nofe. The firft of thefe 
two perforarions, being the upper- 
moft and largeft, is from its nguie 
named the oval window, which 
is kept ftut next ^ the concha by 
the bifis of the ftirrop as often aa 
the found ceafea. The other which 
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Ground b always open* havidg no 
covering, and divided by the os fqua- 
mofum into two pipes, one of which 
tea^ to the cochlea, the other into 
the labyrinth. The labyrinth, which 
is the fecond cavity, by its feveral 
turnings and windings, which are 
(bmewhat circular, modulates the 
ibunds in fuch a manner as they may 
be leifureiy conununicated to the au- 
ditory nerve, which is difperfed 
through the membrane that invefts 
this cavity. There is, befides the 
two windows which open into this 
cavity* one perforation which opens 
out of it into the inner cavity called 
the cochlea, into which the air paiTes 
after it has been agitated in this ca- 
vity and the concha. Befides thefe, 
there are four other fmall holes for 
the ingreisofthe nervous fibres, that 
are inferted on the membrane which 
doaths it. 

The cochlea, which is the third 
and innermoft cavity is fo called from 
the relemblance it has to a fmall fnail- 
flieU, efpecially in its fpiral windings j 
It IS far k& than eiiher of the tbr- 
mer : but invefted as the others are 
with a thin membrane into which alfo 
th«ilender fibres of the auditory nerve 
do enter. This cavity ts filled with 
the internal inbred air as well as the 
former, by which the echo is made to 
the inapulfe of the internal air upon 
the tympanum; and the auditory 
nerve being expanded upon the mem- 
brane which lines all thofe cavities, 
it is fnddenly afFeded therewith, 
whereby it is communicated to the 
original of the nerves, where all 
founds are diflinguifbed. The clip- 
ling away the hair out from the in- 
ide of (brae horfes, where the paf- 
&ge into the ear is large may prove 
hurtful, by expofing them to colds, 
when they happen to be out in cold 
winds or rainy weather, and may tend 
greatly to mar their hearing. Gibfon. 
How far a horle may exceed or 
fall ihort of other brute animals in 
point of heating, no one canexa^iy 
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determine : however it is obferved, 
that fome horfes will diitinguifh their 
keeper, not only by his voice, bqt by 
the tread pf his foot, before he enters 
the ftable,' and fome will didinguiih 
the found of another horfe's foot, at 
a very great diftance, and before it 
can be heard by us. When a horfe 
is in a feVer, and parched with heat 
and drought, though at that time we 
mav fuppofe his fenfes to be very dull 
and much confufed, yet he will prick 
up his ears at the leaft noife of a i>aiL 
Horfes are very acute in diftinguifh* 
ing founds, appearing greatly de- 
lighted with fome, and difpleafed with 
others. The grunting of a hog, or 
the braying of an afs will put fome 
horfes upon the fret ; or any harfh 
found made by an unufual inftru- 
ment. On the other hand, all fine 
horfes love the yelling of hounds, are 
elevated with the horn, and with va- 
rious kinds of mufic ; and fome are 
quite tranfported with the found of 
drums and trumpets, and other mar- 
tial inftruments, which fhews that a 
horfe has a well formed ear, and a 
very great delicacy in hearing, Gilh- 
fotCs Diftafes of Horfes. 
. The fetting up of the ears of a 
horfe may be injurious, efpecially to 
one that is fearful or ticklifh, as it 
may more or lefs mar his hearing : 
for all horfes, upon hearing any nolle, 
point their ears that way from whence 
It comes ; and when their ears are fo 
fet up and fixed, as to deprive them 
of that liberty, it mufk caufe them to 
hear more imperfedly, and makes 
them oftimes unruly » and fome of 
them grow fo fhy with this treat- 
ment, that they can fcarce fuffer their 
ears to be touched, ibid. 

The ears of a horfe (i. e. the ex- 
ternal) fiiouid be fmall, narrow, 
ftraight, and hardy ; and the whole 
confidence of them thin and delicate t 
they ibould be placed on the very top 
of the head, and their points when 
flyled or pricked up» ihould be nearer 

than 
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than their roots. When a horfe c«r- 
ries his ears pointed forwards, he is 
faid to hare a bold, hardy, or brilk 
car ; alfo when a horfe is traveMing, 
he fliouid keep them firm, and not, 
like a hog, working every ftep by the 
motion oK hts ear. SolieyfelL 

Ear ach. To cure a pafn m a 
horfe's ears, firft deanfe them weH, 
for fear the horfe fhouJd rtrn mad ; 
and then put in fome honey, fait- 
petre, and very dear water; mix 
the whole together, and dipping a 
linen cloth -therein, to attract the 
moiilure, continue the application i^\ 
the cuie is effected. 

If any chin^ ihould be got tnto the 
ear, fo as to incommode it, put in an 
equal quantity of old oil and nitre ; 
and thruft in a little wool ; if fome lit- 
tle animal has got m, you mud thruC^ 
li tent into it, lalftened to the «nd of « 
ftick, and fleeped in glmwious rofio ; 
turn in the car tjhat n may ftick totr. 

If it be any thing elfe, you muft 
open the ear vixK^ an inftrument, and 
draw it out ; or you may fquirt tn 
fome water. Rt^c ami Sport/mans 

ma. 

EBRILLADE, in the manage, a 
check of the ^^rfdle which the horfe- 
man gives to the horfe, by « jerk of 
one rein, when he refiifeis to turn. 
An ebrillade differs from a faccade ; 
the latter being made with both reins 
at once, and the former only wicli 
one. Mod people confound -thefe 
two words under the general name 
of a check, or jerk of the •bridle; 
called In Frenfch, covp dehriiie. It 
IS a chaftifement and no aid, and is 
difufed in academics. •GuHUti 

'ECA'VEgSADE, in the manage, 
IS ufed for a jerk of the caveffon, 
Cuitlet. 

ECMAPE, in the manage, is-ufed 
to denote a horfe got betvi^en a ftal- 
lion and a mare of a diflferent breed 
and country. Quillet, 

ECHAPER is ufed in the French 
academies, for giving the horfe^head, 
or putting on full fpeed. GuiUet. 
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ECOUTE,«fl the manage, a pACt 
or motion of a horfe, wkeo he rides 
well upon the band aad the beds, is 
compactly put upon his haunches, 
and bears or liflrens to the heels or 
fpurs ; and coatinties ddy balanced 
between the heels, without thfowiag 
to either fkle. This happens when 
a horfe has a fine feiife of the aMa of 
the hand and heH. G^tili 

ECURIE, in tiie mana^, is aco^ 
vert place for the lod^inf; or houiing 
of horfes; Tlie word is French. We 
tife ftah4e in common difooude. 

ECUYER, in the Fnench manage, 
is ufed for the riding mafter ; ibme* 
times it denotes certain oftoers ia the 
king of France's iH>i»flM>ld, who help 
the king in mounting bis horfe osd 
alighting, and foUow 4miu on horfe' 
back, and carry his fword. Theie 
4i*e called Mtrj>#rc de ^twtur. Gen- 
tlemen ufhers to the queen of France^ 
and the mttfler« of the horfe to the 
•princes and perfonsof qnality, nne 
alio called ocuyers. Besides thefe, 
chere are others cii^led ecuyers ca^^d*- 
radourSf fee the amide Cavalca^ 
i>ouii. Gudilet. 

EFFECTS «f the hand, in die 
manage, are taken for the aids j dMt 
is, for the morons of the hand Mrhicb 
drred the horfe. They ^If^lmgtffflt 
four effe^s of the bend, or four ways 
of making ufe of t^ bridle, vis. that 
of putting the hopfe forwards, draw- 
ing him backwards, and lifting ic b«t 
of the right hand into the left, or 
vice ver/m. See the article Nails. 
Gui/fef. 

EOUILLETTE, m the maniige. 
Seethe article Y&kic. 

ELSOW of a Urfr, is the Und 
part of the arots which points t^ 
wards the bFtiloet. Q^fon. 

EMBRACE ihe ^k, in tlie 'OiA* 
nage, is ufed when a hprfe, ia woiik^ 
ing upon volts, makes a good wof 
tytjy time wtifa his fbre legs. Thf 
oppolite term to embracing a volt is 
beating the doft, wbidi is patting this 
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I foreffft near the pkcc from whence 
he lifted them up. 

Embracing the ground it ufed in 
the fame Ica^ with embraciag tbfc 
▼oh. A horfe cannoc taice in too 
ntnch ground, provided his croup 
does not throw ont» that is, does not 
go out of the volt. See the article 
BiAT. Guiiiet. 

ENCRAINE, in the manage, an 
^M, obiblete, and improper word, 
iignifyiog a horfe wither- «rrung, or 
fpoiled in the withers. Guillei. 

ENLARGE, in the manage, is 
u6d for making a horfe go Urge ; 
(hat is, making him embrace more 
grooisd than he before covered. This 
is dootg when a horfe works upon a 
round, or upon voles, and approaches 
too near the center, (b that it b de* 
(tred he (hould gain more ground, or 
take a greater compafs. To enlarge 
]fOUr horie, you ihould prick him 
with both heels, or aid him with the 
calvea of your legs^ and bear your 
band outwards. If your hotie nar- 
rows, he is enlarged, by pricking him 
with the inner heel, and fuftaining 
him with the outer leg, in order to 
preil hhfi forwards, and make his 
Miildeta ga Upon fuch occadons, 
the ridtftg mafbers cry only, large, 
large. See the article Im GuUUt. 

ENTABLER, in the manage, is 
ftad of a horfe whoie croup goes be* 
furellii ftodlders in working upon 
vottK : for in the regular manage, one 
half of the flMuiders ought tp go be* 
fiSt€ the croup : thus we iay, your 
Wfe entableS) for ia working to tbe 
right, lie has an inclination to throw 
himfelf upon the right heel, whidi 
JSMMt you may prevent, by taking 
inald of the ri^t teiu, keeping your 
ri^t kg near^ and reiuoving your 
left leg as far as the horfe's fhouldec. 
A horie caanot commit this fault 
without commiteibg that called acU!- 
]ef^b«tacuWr tuay be without enta^ 
bier. See the aftide Acutstt. 
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ENTERFERE, or IwTBarBEE- 
See tbearticle> Interpbujk. 

ENTIER, in the manage, is ufc4 
forafortofrefty horfe, that refuies 
to turn, and is fo far from following 
or obferving tbe hand, that he reltfta 
it. If your horfe is eotier, and re- 
fuies to turn to what hand you will^ 
provided he flies or parts from the 
heels, you have a remedy, by put- 
tiog the Newcaftle on l>im i that ia 
a caveiTon made after the duke of 
Newcaftle's way. Guillei, 

ENTORSES. See the article 
Paster"n. 

ENTRAVES, and Ektratons. 
See the article Locks. 

ENTREPAS, in the manage, is a 
broken pace or going, and indeed 
properly a broken amble ; that ia nei* 
ther walk nor trot, but has fomewhat 
of an amble. This is the pace or 
gate of fuch horfes as have no reins 
or back, and go upon their (houlder, 
or of fuch as are fpoiled in their 
limbs. Guillet. 

EPAR£R,a word ufed in the ma* 
nage, to fignify the flinging of a 
bcrfe, or his ftriking or yerking out 
with his^ hind-legs. In caprioles, a 
horfe muft yerk out behind with all 
his force, but in balocades he ftrikes 
but half out ; and in croupades he 
does not ftrike out his hind legs at 
all. All fuch yerking horfes are rec- 
koned rude horfes. Guillei, 

EPILEPSY, adiftemper which in 
the haoran body goes more.peculiarly 
under tbe name of convulfions. See 
the article Convulsions. 

Tbe epilepfy feizes periodically, 
hot often at uncertam times, and for 
theoEioft part fuddedy, with little or 
no previous fymptoms, though in 
fliaa there is, generaUy preceding the 
^ exceflive pain in the head, drow- 
iioefs, ftup!dity> lofe of lueuiory, &c. 
'which cannot be ib. dsady didin- 
^gvisfbed in hrute cneatures. The 
conuBon people call this diforder tbe 
ialUag^ficioBebi or falling eviU when 

it 
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it feizes fo fuddenly and univerfally, 
that the perfoti falls, down in the fit : 
but it is called a particular convul- 
fion, when a part or member of the 
body only is affedted. When the 
convulfion is univerfal, it generally 
proceeds from all the fame caufes 
that produce vertigoes, apoplexies, 
and lethargies, to all which it has a 
near affinity. Sometimes epilepfies 
proceed from a plethora or fulloefs 
, of blood, when it is grofs and fizy. 
When convulfions happen to old 
horfes they generally prove incu- 
rable, becaufe nature, being languid, 
gives but litde afli (lance to the ope- 
ration of medicines, or any other help 
made ufe of for their recovery. 

In theepilepfy) the horie reels and 
daggers, his eyes are fixed in his 
head, he has no fenfe of what he is 
doing, dales and dungs inienfibly, 
runs round, and falls fuddenly, fome- 
times immoveable, with his legs 
ftretched out as if he was dead, ex- 
cept only a very quick motion of his 
heart and lungs, which makes him 
work violently at his flanks; and 
ibmetimes an involuntary motion and 
Shaking of his limbs. At the going 
ofiF of the fit, the horfe generally 
foams at the mouth ; the foam is 
white and dry like that which comes 
from a healthy horfe, when he 
champs upon his bit. 

In the cure, fir ft of all bleed plen- 
tifully, though if the horfe be low in 
heih, or has come off any hard jour- 
ney, or is oldy be fomewhat fparing 
of his blood. 

When the paroxyfm is over, let 
the following ball be adminiftercd, 
with a proper drink to waih it down, 
viz. * Afia foetida, half an ounce ; 
' Rufiia cador pounded, two ^tstms^ 
■* Venice turpentine, the fame quan- 
< tity ; diapente, an ounce; made into 

* a ball with honey and oil of amber.' 
, The drink is to be made as fbliows, 

* pennyroyal and mi(letoe,of each a 

* large haadful; valerian arpot, an 
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* canoe; liquorice^ half an ounce; 

* fafFron^ two drams infu(ed in a 

* quart of boiling water, and ftand- 

* Ing about two hours upon the in- 
' gredients : let it be poured off and 
' adminiftered after the ball*. Let 
this be repeated fometimes once, 
fometimes twice a day at firft, and 
afterwards once in two or three days. 

Inftead of drenches, let a large 
handful of mifletoe boiled in three 
pints of fpring water, and mixed in 
a pail with his common drink. Let 
this be continued after the cephalic 
balls and other medicines are left oflF, 
for about three weeks ; and in the 
mean time, let purges and glvfters at 
proper intervals be given to keep the 
body open and prevent a relapfe. 
The glyfter may be made with ca- 
momile fiowers and miOetoe, with 
oil and treacle added tothedecocr- 
tion ; the purges bemg made of the 
fame decodion, by dififolving four 
ounces of lenitive eledluary, and the 
fame quantity of cream of tartar, or 
iai mirabile. Gihfon's Difeaf, 

ERGOT in the manage, is a ftub 
like a piece of foft horn, about the 
bignefs of a chefnut, placed behind 
and below the paftern-joint, and 
commonly hid under the tuft of the 
fetlock. To difergot, or to take it 
out, is to deanfe it to the quick, 
with an indfion knife, in order to pull 
out a bladder full of water that liea 
covered with the ergot. This ope-^ 
ration is fcarcely pra^iied at Paris, 
but in Holland is frequently per- 
formed upon all four legs, with in-r 
tent to prevent watry (ores, and foul 
olcers. GuitleL 

ESQUIAVINE, an old Frepch 
word, fignifying a long and fevere 
chaftifement of a horfe in the aia« 
nage. GuilUt, 

CSTRAC, in the manage, is apr 
plied to a horfe that is light bodied, 
lank bellied, thin flanked, and narrow 
chefted. GuilUt. 

ESTRAPADE, in the managi;, 

18 
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M the defence of a borfe that, will not 
obey, but, to get rid of his rider, rifes 
mightily 'before; and while his fore 
band 43 yet in the air, yerks out fu- 
riouily with his hind legs, ftriking 
higher than his head was before 4 and 
during his countercime goes back ra- 
ther than advances. GuUltt, 

EVACUATORS, one of the 
three claiTes iiuo which the whole 
materia nnedica has been divided by 
<he writers upon phyiic See the ar- 
ticles Ai,TEaATiv£8 and Resto- 

AATIVJBS. 

The ^vacuators viUbly promote 
difcharges, forae by fweat, Ibme by 
Xirine» and others by excretion of the 
foeces or dung ; and all thefe allow 
of (everal gradations^ fonie being 
ilronger, and foaie weaker than o- 
thers. The fir ft to be ranked under 
thU denomination are all fuch medir 
cines as exert their efBcacy on the fto^ 
mach and bowels, by vomit or purr 
gation i and thefe two operadons 
ieem to be effected by fuch as are en- 
dowed with the iame or the like pror 
perties; only with this difference, 
that as vomiting medicjnes exert 
themfelves very fooa after ihty oow^ 
into the ftoniadi,many of the purging 
Iribe pais intp thje guts, n^ithout any 
fenfible change in the ftomach^ otheir 
wife than to create a little ficknels. 

But both the one and the other 
abound with fuch parts as Simulate 
the tender fibres; and if .thofe(]tinm- 
iating parts be but little guarded, 
that is to lay, if they be involved in 
others that can eauly be drawn 0$* 
by the a£tion of the Homach or its 
common liquids* then their firft ienfe 
of exertion will of confequence be in 
the ftomach : but if they be invol- 
ved in groiler fubdance, and fuch as 
cannot be eafily feparated, they will 
then require all that is natural in di- 
geftion, before they can thoroughly 
exert themfelves; that is, the me- 
dicine muft be rubbed» ground, and 
commiautf d in the llomach> aa tkfs 
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common food, before its (limulating 
parts are fet at liberty: but as the 
whole is by degrees padlng into the 
gats, there not being a fufficTent 
qnWity of the medicine to excite 
vomiting, the remainder only exerts 
irfelf by gentle veliicacions, which 
fo far djfturb the offices of the do- 
mach. as to caufe fick qualms : but 
the greater part of the medicine 
being now got into the guts, its fti- 
muiatiAg particles ^xert themfelves 
there ;. and by their frequent vellica- 
tions quicken the periilaitic motion 
fo, that what is contained in them 
becomes thereby (hook off; and if 
the medicine be of ftrength, it will 
to^ich the lenfible membr^^nes of the 
guts fo forcibly,' as to cayfe a more 
than ordinary derivgtioa of blood and 
fpirjts into thofe parts, fo that a more 
than ordinary quantity of matter 
will be feparated from the inteffinal 
glands, and cad off with the dung^ 
and this U the opcafipn pf all M>og 
purging. 

From tie fame way ofreafoning, 
we may alfo underlland in wha^ 
m^ner a purging medicine fome^i^ 
times caufes vomiting; and thatcaiji 
only be fuppofed, when the guts aro 
very much.cranjmed with hard ex- 
crements, which are ^ot jeafily moved« 
but adhere dole to them; ang 
therefore detain the m^icine in th^ 
Homach, &c. longer than it ought 
to be, whereby it exerts its whole 
force in thole parts ; or alfo, when 
the ffomach is under fome pfevious 
debility, whereby a very gentle fti- 
mulus during the comminution of 
the phyfic, will draw it into conr 
vulfions, and make it throw off* it'a 
contents ; and from hence , it will 
be eafy for any one to account for 
the nature of vomiting and purging j 
and in what manner a medicine cap 
have fuch effects as we obferve from 
it in thefe operations. But tliere 
yet remains one thing very ipateriai 
to be known I and that is, how if 
N comes 
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on never tmows up any thing that has 
once entered mto his ftotnach, for 
the Mrater chat rebounds backwards, 
and guihes through a horle's noftrtla 
}n drinking, or what runs out foon 
after drinking, has never had admit'- 
tance mto the flomacfa, as fome far- 
riers imagine, but proceeds firom 
fome defed or inflammation of the 
gullet, or relaxation of the uvula. 

One reafon why a horfe does not 
vomit, feems to proceed from the 
liecefTary make and configurlktion of 
the flomach, but particuIaHy of the 
gullet, which every one knows to 
be in a horfe of a confiderable length ; 
and this alone is undoubtedly a great 
hindrance to vomiting: but befides 
this, the gullet of a horfe is foiind 
to be confiderably parrow near its 
jnfertion into t^ic Aomach, and Kke- 
Vrfe fpmcwhat contorted, y'ith its 
fibres of a fpirai dire^ion, which 
jtind of ftruftnre fieems'to be tteceC- 
fary in a creature that feeda mtrch 
witb its head towards the ground, 
as atl of them do when at grafs. But 
ihere is yet another reafon why tircfe 
Sinimals are not fo eafily or at aft ex- 
ited to vomit ; and that is, becaufe 
t)f the fargenefs and weight of theit 
!ftom^chs, for in vomiting, rt is re- 
tjuiiite that the ftomach fhould be 
|:ontra€ted and gathered together, like 
a purfe : but in a horfe, or any other 
large animal* th^t cannot be done 
without a yery powerful ftimulus, 
and perhaps yery few things in the 
materia medica could be found fuffi- 
cient CO do th^t eifeiShially, though 

fiven in a large quantity ; and that 
Ifo on another account, viz: becaufe 
of the thicknefs' and idrength of its 
fibres, which muft require fomerhing 
that is more than ordinary powerfiu 
to make impVeflions ftrong enough 
upon them to draw up fo great a 
tveight. 

The next thing that comes^ tinder 
the denomination of evacuators are 
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A<ife fnedicines triled tfiuretics that 
promote tfi6 ^f^^rge of urine, 
«(^rdn there are feveral intentiom 
to be aniwered, accordfng to the le- 
v<eral wayi whereby the body be- 
comes indifpofed by its fttppreffidn^ 
See the article UaiUB. 

The h&, chat come under the titie 
of evacuators are fuch medicines or 
(imples as promote the discharges by 
fweats, and are therefore termed fu- 
dorifics or dfapfaoretics. They ate 
alfo called febriftiges and alexif^ax- 
mics, or counter poifons, becaufe of 
their extraordinary ufe in all malign 
nant and pefttlentiai levers. Now 
the matter by which a medicine catt 
anfwer in the tntention of promoting 
fweat, muft be from one or other 
of the following caqfes, viz. either 
from their iinenefs and fubtfltf, 
whereby they fo rarify the humours 
as to render them fit to pafe through 
the fmaH cutaneous glands ^ or b j 
their aufttfity and ronghnefs, !fo Eur 
conftringe the vefTds as to force 
them to a contraftion whereby thfc 
matter whid) lies readieA for a dtf- 
trharige isjiquecifted out. "GibforisFor- 
fter'i Dffpenfatoty, 

EXCRESCENCE, ftrperfhioos ^ 
kixutiant fiefl) ; or ofther matter 
gtowhig on tertajn parts of the bo- 
dies of Smimais. To curt ilefhy ex- 
crefcences : and make them fiiH off 
without pain, Takcafmall qtftmttty 
of alum, and reducing it into a pow- 
der, put water to it ftfficfept to dtf- 
{^^ ft ; with this foiution waft cM§ 
ex^refence two or three times a day, 
and ft will flop, harden, and reduce 
th« jteih into a calhis^ which wiB f9A\ 
off 1o about a week or eight days ; 
after which the fore is to be treated as 
dire6led under the article WotJMD. 

Excrefcences of the bones is an 
evil inddent to horfes, occafioned 
chiefly by cauflics or barnmg corro- 
fives undiiely appKed to wounds that 
lie dofe to the bone, as when the 
wopnd is in the leg or about the paf- 

icrni 
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tern ; for the fleitk being fntii:!} burnt 
by them caufes «n excr^icence Hfion 
the bone $ wbich teoiains after the 
wound is bellied ; (bfnetimes it comes 
hr^ a ftiackle, or the gAlling of a lock 
Off letten, that hiiv« b«eft lon^ con- 
ttQtied on the foot. What is pie* 
feribed for the bone fpavin will alio 
be proper in tb is difoider* See S p a- 
viN. R»/iic DiiS, 

£X£RC1SE^ no doubt h tffeth 
^9^y neeei&ry for prefer ving health 
in any kind of aiumaU but more ef- 
peciaJf/ a horfe» whofe very nature 
lequires abondance of it, if he has 
hit full feeding i ibr bj estercife the 
bkxid ia not on^ farced through the 
iiaaileii veins and arteries, by the fe- 
verai contra^Uoas of the qoufcles, but 
aJI the Httle glands and drainers of the 
bodj are thereby forced to throw out 
aud dtichavge their fever al contents* 
vrfaicfa certttoly mud be a great, if 
not the greateft meiun to preferve 
kealdi. And this pre6rvatioii ought 
to be cuntioBed in proportion to a 
borfea ftiengtb and. manner of feed* 
ing. MracJM^ Art of Farriery. 

A borie's food ought always to be 
in proportion to bis exercife. But the 
time and the ooanner of hia exercife 
is alfb to be regarded : ibr if a horie 
happens either to be worked at an 
uoieafaaable time, or beyond bis 
ftrength, it wiy be VMXt in/urious to 
htm than if he bad not been worked 
at all. Therefore this general cau tion 
is always needful, viz. never to ride a 
borie fa«xd, or put him upon anyvio- 
lent exercife, when he has been new- 
ly fed, and has had his belly fuU of 
meat or water : but ihould be rnoved 
out at fif d gently, and he will nati»- 
rally nnend his pace, as his food and 
water begin to aiTwage^ when his. 
ridev may urge him on to farther 
fpeed as bis buftneis may require: 

When a horfe ia hoc wiih riding 
or any other (harp laborious exercife, . 
he &ottld he cooled by degrees ; 
wherefosi^ whiSU 9AX ^<^ ^ (i^~ 
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irdled hard udqu a journey, or wheil 
borfes have been driven hard* in a 
coach or chaife, it h not fuific!ent# 
after they come to their baidng 
place, or to the end of their day's 
journey, to walk them about in hand 
fer half an hour or more, which is 
uliially done, bu£ their pace fhould 
be flackened for a mile or two be- 
fore they come in ; and after that 
Ihoiild be alfo walked fome time in 
hand, that they may coor gradually 
before they are brought iotp the fta- 
bie, with a thin cloath laid over each* 
if they have been ufed to it. When 
horfes come late to the end 6f theit 
day's journey ; or when the weather 
is (b bad that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they fhould then be 
rubbed all over their bodies and 
limbs, tUl they are quite cool, with«^ 
out taking off their harnefs and fad<- 
dle ; and then cloathed. 

Another neceifary caution for the 
prefervation of horfes is, never to 
feed them too fooa after they have 
been heated with exercife ; and fev^ 
are fo ignorant as to give horfes wa* 
ter while they are hot. Hqrfes that 
have not been much accuftomed ta 
labour (hould be led on to it gradu- 
ally : for habits Can feldom be broke 
off abruptly, but by degrees ^ and 
this caution is the more neceffary^ 
becaufe, when horfes have had but 
little exercife they are apt to increafe 
in fleihi though their feeding be but . 
n^oderate, yet their flelh is, for the 
mod part, but loofe and flabby $ 
and if a horfe in this condition* while 
hia veffels are relared^ fhould be 
hard worked, it would be the more 
dangerous, becaufe the blood at that 
time mufi have acquired a great de-* 
gree of vifeidity, fo as to render ic 
un6t to pa& through the fmali vef^ 
fels, which muA therefore be di£» 
tended and the fecretions thereby 
greatly obf^ruiSled, and prove the 
caufe of many obiliiiaee diiiempera. 
Theiofiger ao.y b^rfe hat, been with'* . 
N 2k out 
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o«t exerdfey the mofe time Af6u1d 
be allowed to prepare hkn for bufi- 
ncfs ; and therefore, when a horfe is 
new\y brought from a '^dealer's hand 
(where they are generally well-fed 
, and have fcarce any exeraTe) or any 
other, that has been kept a long time 
without Tuffident exerdfe, is to be 
pot upon buiinefs, fome proper pre- 
paration^ is to be made for it, which 
ought to be fo accommodated as the 
. drcumftances of time and place, and 
other reqvlfites wifl allow, When 
exercife is fuddenjy attempted, while 
a horfe is in a plethoric condition, and 
ihdeed morbid ftate, it inftames the 
bbod, and therefore it h advifable 
in the fird pjace to bleed the horfe, 
and lower his diet, which however 
fhould not be too much abated. 
Walking exercife is the moft proper 
to begin with ; and this fltoul^ be in 
the open air, in good weather. They 
ihould be walked in it at leaft two or 
three hours a day ; aiid the ^rther 
they are carried from home in that 
time, the better. A week or fort- 
night after this, the exercife may be 
sncreafed, the horfe may be made to 
vizlk out twice a day, two hours in 
the mommgand two in the afternoon ; 
and as hts fptrtt and vigour increafes $ 
bis exercife may be increafed too. 
Gih/on's mfeafts ofHorfes. See the 
articles Feeding, Airing, &c. 

The particular diforders which 
are brought on by careteifnefs in 
drefllng, Ceding, exercifmg, and the 
like, are firft a load of humours up- 
on the bowels, the brains, lungs^ 
liver, &c. together with the over- 
fulnefs of the alimentary^ tube, 
which is the ftomach or gu^s ; add 
to theie, the glands, or fec!retory 
dndls obftruded, from whence pro- 
ceed fevers of the worft kind, Cbefl 
foundering, together with aU the 
neceiTary requifites for producing an 
aflhma or broken wind. SecDodly 
the glanders often proceed from o- 
verfulneis and want of eiStfCife a( 
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proper intervals, as well as the yel- 
lows or jaundice and gourdinefs or 
fwelled legs. Brackens Farriny. 

EYE, the organ of (fgbc, where- 
by the ideas of ail outward objefb 
are reprefented to the connmon (en-* 
(ory. The eye is of a convex glo- 
bular form, covered by its proper 
Hds, and inelofed within an orbit 
or focket, formed for that purpofe 
out of the bones. The eye-lids pre- 
ferve the eyes from duft, or other 
external injuries ; are an expanfion 
of the mufcles and fkin, the inner 
membrane being of an exquifite 
contexture, that may no ways hurc 
or impair the furface of the eye. 
Their edges have a carrilaginous or 
griAly rim, by which they are fo 
Btted as to meet cloie together in 
time of fleep, or upoo any emer- 
gency to prevent duft or other acci- 
dents that may huct its delicate tex- 
ture. The orbit, or cavity in which 
the eye is (ituated, is lined with a 
very freeable, loofe fat, which is 
not only t9t{y ta the eye in its vari- 
ous motions, but ferves to keep it fof- 
fkientlv moift, as the lachrymal glands 
feated m the outer corner of the eye 
ferve to moiften its furface, and to 
wafhoflFany dull or dirt that npiay get 
into it. At the inner corner of the 
eye, next the nofe, is a carande, 
which Mr. CbifeUen xlmVs may be 
placed there to keep that corner of 
the eye from being totally doled, that 
any tears or gummy matter may flow 
from tinder the eye- lids in the time 
of 4eep, or into the pun6ta lachryma- 
lia, which are little holes placed one 
in each eye-lid to carry oiFany fuper- 
fiuous moifture or tears into the nofe. 
' The eye has fou>r membranes or 
coats, and three humours. The Brft 
membrane is called tunica adnata or 
conjun^iva, and covers aU that part 
of the eye, which in a man appears 
white, but in a horfe is variegated 
with dreaks and fpots of brown ; and 
kwg l^€<ii[^ i»ck| iiaes the infide 

of 
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of the eye-lid, and by that inverfion, 
it IS alio the means to prevent motes^ 
duft, fnoali flies, or any other extra- 
neous matter getting behind the eye 
ball into the orbit, which would be 
extremely dangerous. This coat is 
fttJl of blood vefiels which appear in 
little red ftreaki all over the white of 
the human eye, when it is inflamed ; 
and where there is but littk whtte, 
as in the eyes of horfes, the eye ap- 
pears fiery ; and the eye-lids, when 
opened and turned back, look red. 
The (econd coat has its fore part ve- 
ry ftrongy and tranfpatent like horn, 
and is therefore called the cornea or 
homy coat ; and the other part, 
which is opaque, and dark is cal- 
led the folerdis. Under the cornea 
Iki the ir'is, which in a hof fe inclines 
to cinnamon colour. The middle 
of this membrane or coat is perfo- 
rated for the admiflion of the rays of 
light, and is called the pupil. Un- 
der the iris lies the proceflus ciliares, 
which go off in little rays, and in a 
found eye are plainly to be feen : as 
often as thefe procefies contra£t, they 
dilate the pupil, which may always 
be obferved in places where the light 
is fmall, but in a ftrong light, the 
circular fibres of the iris a£t as a 
fphincter mufcle, and leflen the pu- 
pil ; and therefore a dilated or wide 
pupil in a ftrong light is almoft al- 
ways a fign of a bad eye. Mr, 
Cbtfeliitn obferves,. that in men the 
pupil is round, which fits them to 
fee every way alike, and is the fame 
in many other creatures, efpecially 
thofe that are the prey of ravenous 
birds and beafts, that they may al- 
ways be on their guard to fpy out 
their enemies, and ta avoid them : 
but horfes, and other large creatures 
that feed on grafs, and are not (b 
much expofed to dangers of this 
kind, have the pupils of their eyes 
oblong horizontally, by which they 
are able to view a large fpace of 
groood, which isalfo the reafon 
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why a horfe that has good eyes fhalt 
carry his rider as fafe in the night as 
in the day, and will find the way 
better, with once or twice travelling, 
than fome men that have travelled 
the fame way twenty times ; and if 
the rider happens to lead him out of 
the way will fall into it again of his 
own accord. 

Under the fderoits lies the chor- 
oidcs, which is the third coat or tu- 
nicle of the eye. In men it is of a 
dulky brown, and in bealb of prey, 
as the above mentioned author ob- 
ierves, apeat part of this coat ia 
white, which enables them to fee bo- 
dies of all colours in the night better 
than men, in regard white refledU 
all colours. But horfes and other 
creatures that fi^ed upon grafs, have 
the fame parts of this membrane of 
a bright green, which enables them 
to fee with lefs light, and makes grala 
an object they can difcern withgreat-^ 
eft ftrength ; and therefore it is cal- 
led fomettmes tunica uvea, from its 
refembltng the colour of a ^rape. 
The innermoft or fourth tunicle is 
called the membrana retina, which 
is only an expanfion of the optic nerve 
upon the'choroide8,and encompafleth 
the gla^y humour like a net. By a 
combination of the rays of light up* 
on the fine filaments of this membrane, 
all external images are conveyed by 
the optic nerves to the brain. 

Within the tunicles or coats of the 
eye are ieated the three humours 
which chiefly compofe the eye ball. 
The firft b the aqueous or watry 
humour, which lies foremoft, and 
feems chiefly a proper medium to 
prefervc the chryftalline humour 
from injuries in cafe of wounds,bruifes, 
or any othc^r external caufe. 

Behind the aqueous humour lies 
the chryftalline, in a very fine mem* 
brane called aranea ; being thin like 
a fpider's web. Tbe 6g«re of (he 
chrydalline b a deprei^d globe or 
fpheroid, and its ufe, to re$ad tbe 
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Fftyi' of light thtt pafs thcougb it, 
A> that all the rajs proceeding fron 
the fame poiot of aaj obje^ being' 
firft refracted on the cornea, uMKy 
be united open the retioa. 

The vitreous kumoiir he» behisd 
tbe chryftaUine, being concave os 
ka forefides, to make a coorenieac 
lodgment for the chrydaJKne ; and 
its hinder parr convex agreeable to 
tbe globular ^nt of the eye, iipoi» 
which tbe tunica retina, and cho- 
roides are fpread. Tbia humour 
poiTeUca a fpace kirger than both the 
other two ; and being of a hue like a 
Hght coloured green giaia is a pro-< 
per medium, not only to keep the 
cKrjftaliiffie humour and the retina 
at a due cHftance one from tbe other, 
bat by its colour to prevent the rayia 
of Hghf falling loo forciblf upoa 
tbe latter, which mrgbc w^en or 
impair the fight. Gihfan's Dijitaftt 
ofborfts, 

0^/er*uaiions fir judging of the 
ffMdntfs 9r hadnefi of the Eyes. 
fhe goodnefs or badnefs of tbe eyes 
IB a thing wherein the befl judges are 
ibmetiroes raiftakea ; for taifA peo- 
ple regard the dearaeis and tranf* 
parency of the eye, which indeed 
ought (o be confidered, but it is 
woftb obferving, that horfes before 
they are hx ytwti old hare not that 
tranfparency in their eyes which they 
arrive at afcerwarda, fo that the eyesi 
look thicker or dearer s» peoponion 
as their blood and juices happen ta- 
be more or Jeis in a good ftate. It 
is not aliways tbe clearne(» of the eye 
that denotea ita goodueis : but a man 
is aMb< to form his judgment from, 
ocber indications, particularly from 
the fonn and manner of ebe eye^ 
which inch]de» not only tke body of 
the eye, but the eye^Hda, eye-brows, 
and ail the parts, belonging to it. 
Many good e vcd hosfes have a he»- 
vinels in their countenance with a 
lowering brow^ yet great numbera 
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of tbis aipeft go blind wuh catanAsi 
wkcn alxmt feven years old, or 
(bmetiioea bter. 

Tbcfe are tbe saoft ^fpicioHS, 
where there is a biznck or fuloe6 be^ 
tweea the upper eyt^ and the e^c« 
brofw, with a hilneia round, the «»• 
der eye-lid, fa that tbe eye loob aa 
if it was en.viroocd ia a ring. 

Wbeatbeeyeiaeactrem^flat, or 
Amk in the bead witbia its orbits ir 
is always a bed fign,, even dbovgia 
tbece be no deffaixioa or huflaoot itp- 
00 it A finaU pig-eye is none of 
tbe heft, nor a very large gogiinfr 
eye. That eye is almoft always weak^ 
which is of a longiik oval figore, t^- 
peciaUy when tbe two coraeit are 
narrow Hke the ibape of an afaoDoiut 
When tbe coat or membrane that 
riies ftom the unkr part of tbe tym. 
happens to be large and thick, ia aa> 
to prefs the eye^kal], and the canio- 
cLe or kernel of the inward coraer 
nest tbe nofe is fpui^y and aaoift, 
tho* there b fometimes a remedy fbr 
tbisdefed* yee (iick borfes m. the 
end generally go blind 

Wben the eyes are bad, the imif- 
cles or movers of the eyea are gene- 
rally we^k ; fo if the eye loob dead 
and lifelefs, the befb way of irtat ia^ 
ro bold up ibe horfes head in the 
fame manncc as when a drench is Co 
be given, which wiH dtaw the c^e 
upwards: and if it remains then 
fixed and immoveable^ or has a hu» 
gnd motion^ it u a pretty fare fifs 
tbe eye is bad. And this trial will 
for the mo& part bold good, whe* 
ther the eye be moiii or dry. 

Some regard the cdour of the eye» 
which however is different accordjog • 
to the di&cence of colour in horfes : 
and indeed we are fo fi» to regard 
tbe cok)ur» that if the iris or orde 
that rorrQUDda the pupil or fekt of 
tbe eye be diftiadt, and of a pale v»* 
riegated cinnamon colour, kalwaya 
denotes a good eye. For the iris la 
olwayr 



-ilways moft iMsn^ yrhetc the Iiu^ 
iBQvn 0f tbe eyeai^cDdft ctear aaid 
peiucid; and thoft liories have the 
beft e^es which ni colour reiemble 
ikee^es of a ftebp or go^t : hut few 
horfes ftirive at that perftdion of 
colottf and tmiii|Arcnc7 till they are 
at ieaft fix years old or upwards. On 
the other hand, if the iriB or drde 
mund the pupil be of a dark muddv 
OOkmr, «ind does not appear diftin^ 
Mid matieigafeed, fill one approad^ea 
Mar. she eye: and if the narrow &Ly 
coloured verge (which we ol^i^ 
mmt or lefs in nvoft hordes on the 
oui>fide <)f live itia) faappeas to be of 
atniiky hue^ it is no good fign. Ne» 
^ veitheleis ^t^^ycd horfes hare for 
die mo^ ptirt good tyet. 

Some in e«amimng the eyes have 
It t>egard to the colour of the horie, 
botdiis is no fore way of judgiog, 
fcr«ailiei« are good horfes o# all 
cofottfby fothei«>iire good eyed hor^ 
<est>f ttU colours. Moft people in 
tJOaaAamg a hodfir's eyes iead him an* 
^ a gate^Mray^ or fotne iftade, thiat 
they may fee perM^ly the colour 
and tra^n^aiency of Hie eye: but 
Hie hf^ way is to 4obferve ha eouo^ 
teiMMice, when tie comes firft <m of 
« €Bfk M>le into a ^iroiig light : iot 
if he has any weaknefs in his 'eyes, 
lie "Win wrin4fle his brow, and look 
ttpWKiFds to receive tti^vt light ; and 
if the pupil at ehe fame time be 
Isrrge, ft is a bad fign ; «Bd there^e 
the 'heft Way is to look to a horle'ft 
eyes firft m the ihade> to ob^ve 
thedtmenfio^ of the pupil ; and iff 
^at Mbn» upon his eonflng out ha- 
to n ftrong fight, it « almoft "an in*- 
fallible fign tbkrt the eye ts good. 

Upoh the whole, that ejwe w ge- 
neraNy good where the eyelids tite 
thin, where the outward coat or ti- 
nkle of the eye is alfo thin and <le- 
licate, where the caruncle ne*t t^ 
tteife is fmaf! and dty, wifere the eye 
is trapfparent and fptrghtly j "vAeti 
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a bofie has « hold itfolule look and 
takes notice of objedts without fiear. 
On the other hand, when a horfe 
moves hfs «ars backwards and for- 
wards and fans Ibrpriaced at every 
noife or motion of the haxid, when 
he raifes his fed high, is uncertain 
in his walk or ftep, and unequal in 
his gomgs; when i)is eyes appear 
full and fwoln with a fl^ihycirde 
roimd them, or when they are funk 
or flat« or of a kwgiii oval figure, 
when the outer ooat is thick, and 
coveiB a great part of the eye>balU 
and the gkads or kernels of the eye 
aire fpnogy and mbift : ail thefe de*^ 
nose the faudoefsoftheeyes, and are 
often the forerunner of bltndnefs. 

Difeafitdf ihe&YE8. The dif* 
eufes that affect the eyes of horles 
are neither fo numerous nor fo much 
tompttcaaed as thofe diat affed the 
hottiiin«ye> though horfea are »niek 
more apt to go biind than tneii, 
when once diforders happen in their 
eyas, wak& they be ^c&^ W" 
H)0 ved. Moft of < cibe makdies tliat 
atfc^ the eyes of horfes pi«ceed ef>- 
ther fiiom vfxaeraai accklencs «s 
blows, comirfioos, and wounds, or 
^vom ittlbernal cniies, as fevers, fur'- 
ieits> aad 6rcli like^ or irom anatu*- 
val weaknefs and iU^onforination of 
the eye, whkh pblibly cnay often 
he bevedioary. For the treatioeat 
of externsdviffjurfes Of the >e)^ ]pro- 
ceediiig &«m bkiii«, bruifes, hites» 
«oiictt!fioiis, &c. See the snfcle 

if^ flliti, or thick flough Aould 
vemain upon the eye in cojufequence 
•of ^A external injury, it may be taken 
^ lby%lowing into the eye equal 
parts of whive vitriol and fugar- 
«nndy finely powdered s giafs finely 
powdered mixt up with honey, and 
« iittlle frefli butter is much recom- 
mended by Dr, Bracken for this 
ptHpofe, as ftlfoy the following 

oint- 
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otntment. * Talce CNntmeiit of tutty^ 

* one ounce i honey of roies two 
■ drams { white vitriol burnt, one 
' fcruple, this with a feather may be 

* fmeared over the eye twice a day,' 
BartMs Farriery. 

The eyes may be wounded in the 
Tame manner as the oeher parts of 
the body, viz. by inciiion or punc- 
ture i and we find tbefe al(b com* 
plicated with contiifion and fradure 
of the bones of the orbit ; and often, 
with laceration or tearing of the 
eye-lids, and the circumambient 
parts of the eye> brows and temples, 
which frequently happen from vio- 
lent bites and other accidents ; and 
the method of cure as to generals is 
nearly the fame as in all other wounds, 
but in regard of the estrenle ten- 
dernefs of the eye, fome particular 
cautions are neceflary to be observed 
as bleeding, even though the wound 
be but fmali, becaule the leaft irri- 
tation will eaiily bring a deHuiion 
into the eye, which ought by aU 
poOible rnean^ to be removed. . The 
pofitioB of a borle'^ head and the 
contortion of his neck contributes ai- 
fo to render the cur^ more difficult ; 
«nd therefore aJi the methods of re- 
vuliion are proper, as rowellins; iin- 
<)er the jaws, the bread or belly, 
efpecially when the eye is much 
fwoln and in^amed, as has been al* 
ready recommended in the cafe of 
Blows and Cohtus i ons. 

Another caution is neceflary in 
curing wounds of the tjtSt that no 
barfh application be made, whiJe 
the pain and. infUmmaiion remams ; 
and even not, when thefe fymptoma 
are gone off*, if milder methods will 
do the buiinefs. Care muft alfo be 
taken to keep the horfe low in his 
diet, efpecially while he is unfit for 
any other eyercile beiides walking 
in the (hade ; his diet fliould be 
opening and if it be the grafi (eaibn, 
cut-grais or ciny kind of green hetb- 
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age cannot be improper. Care 
fhould be taken to beep the wounded 
eye cool by cooling medicines, avoid- 
ing the ufe of ttut oii of turpentine, 
w-hich our farriers ufe almoO: upon 
ail occaiions. If the eye-lid is 
wouaded and cut through, and the 
cut divides it fo as the lips part one 
from another, it ought to have a 
ftitch with a ftreight needle, fuch as 
the furgeons ufe for fuperficial 
wounds, and not to be drawn too 
clofe, but juft ib far as to bring the 
edges together. 

The proper drefling for wounds 
of the eye is honey of roies and 
tindure of myrrh, viz. one dram of 
the tin£lure to an ounce of the o- 
ther. The heft way of ufing it is tjO 
dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture 
made warm and applied to the 
wound twice a day until it is healed. 
If any part of the orbit bones be 
broke and ftd Joofe,. the cure wiU 
be retarded till the broken parts be 
feparared and cut off, during which 
time it will be proper to drefs with 
tindwe of myrrh, and the tindlure 
of euphorbium miied together i for 
nothing agrees, with the bones but 
cleanfing tindures and other fpiritu- 
6tts applications. See the article 
Wound. 

Sometimes alfo horfes meet with 
pundlured wounds in their eyes, viz. 
when (bme iharp pointed thing has 
run into the eye-ball. In this cafe 
nothing is better than tindture of 
roies with honey, or honey of rofe^ 
either alone or with fugar of lead. 
The juice of eye-bright, or the 
juice of celandine, are of ufe to help 
to wear out the fears which punc- 
tured wounds are apt to leave upon 
the cornea. Gibfon^s Difeafes of 

For lunatic or moon tye:^. See 
the article Moon-Eyes. . 

For a catara^ on the eye. See 
the article Cataract. 

For 
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For the gutta ferena on the eye^ 
See the article Gutta Serena. 

Though rhemns and tnfbnuna- 
tioQS, for the moft part, accompa- 
ny the higheft diTorders in the eye, 
yet, if, after a wound or bruiie ha^ 
been healed, the eye continues weak 
and indifpofed, a horfe will become 
much fubjed to chefe diforders for 
the future, efpecially upoh tytty 
change of air or diet, as often as he 
chance to be rid harder than or- 
dinary, or put upon any uncommon 
and onnfual exercile. The like will 
alto happen from any other caufe 
inducing a weaknefs into the eye, 
as after a cold or other ficknefs; 
and where there has not been fuf- 
ficient care taken to put a check to 
the flux of the humours, or to take 
off their acidity and iharpnefs: for 
by this means the eye becomes in- 
jured, and is rendered liable torheums 
and defluxions, and to roanydther 
accidents, not with landing ^he h^ffe 
may in all other refpeds be reco- 
I vered to a good iiate of health. 
Sooietinies thofe- iymptoms do ac- 
company or are the efiedt of an ill 
habit of body ; and therefore in or- 
der to the cure, the farrier ought to 
examine both into the paft flate and 
prefent condition of the horfe. If 
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he finds him under any indi^iofition» 
then his iirft and chief care ought 
to be to remove that, but if a horle 
be otherwife in a tolerable i^ate of 
health, ' the farrier may conclude 
that there is either (bme natural in- 
firmity in the eye difpoitng it to 
theie diforders, or elie that the eye 
is rendered very weak and diieaied, 
by a continual defiuxion upon it ; 
in either of which cafes, it will not 
be very needful to burden him with, 
medicines : but yet if the horfe be 
full of fleih, left the diilemper ihould 
be overmuch fed, a moderate quan- 
tity of bk)od may . be taken front 
hrm, and he may be purged gently 
every week, or have now and theit 
a glyfler given him, and moderate 
diet and exercife. 

If the eyes are only infiamec^y 
without a defiuxion of ierum upom 
them, they may be waihed once or 
twice a day with the following. 

* Take red rofe-leaves, one hand^ 
' ful ; infule theni in a pint of wa- 

* ter ; ftrain it off, when cool ; and 
' add an ounce of honey of rofes^ 
' and about a dram of fugar of lead $ 

* let your horfe's eye be moiftened 

* there-with two or three times a 

* day. Giifofes Farner's Guide, 
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FALCADE, in the manage. A 
horfe makes falcades, when he 
throws himfelf upon his haunches 
two or three times, as to very quick 
curvets, which is done in forming 
a ftop 9ai half-flop. A falcade 
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therefore is the action of the haunch- 
es and of the legs, which bend very 
low as in curvets, when you make 
a flop or half-ftop. They fay, this 
horfe flops well^ for he makes two 
or three falcades, and fiiuHies his 
' O ftgp 
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ftop vrich « pefrte. This hdcfe bw 
no haunches^ he wUl tmke d» fait- 
cades. The fiildiide3 are fe much 
the prettier that^ ia making, ibetn, 
his kattncbes.are low. Stop your 
horfe upon the bauaches, 19 ilialcing 
'him pljr them well^ (0 that after- fb^fn^ 
log his faicadea he nmy refuiiieius 
gulop withoQt makiof a pefate; 
that is,, without ftoppiag ormaktng 
one time ; and thus. he wiH makea 
half ftop. See the trticies Stop, 
H A u N c H 1 8, and Tt m e . Guiilel. • 
> FALLING EVIL, or Stcf.NK8a. 
See the article Epilepsy. 

FALSE GALLOP^ ta the own- 
age. See the ariidea Gali^op,. aikd 
Gallopadb-. 

FALSE OyARTER is a cleft 
or chink in the quartet of the hoof, 
frotm top to bottom ; ft happens ge- 
oerajly on the iafidet that t)eiQg cbe 
weaki^ and the thinneft ; and pro* 
ceeds from iht drynefs of tike hoof, 
but efpecially when a horfe is ridden 
in dry Tandy* or ftony grounds in 
hot weathec ; or in f»ofty woaiher, 
when ebe ways are flinty aod hard. 
Jc is like wife caaied by bad IhOeiog, 
and aii the othcf accidents .whereby 
a horle beeomcs hoof-bound: for 
the natrow'nefs^of the heels and brit-^ 
tlenefs of the quarters continually 
expofe a horfe to ail the faid acci- 
dents. This accident is both dan- 
gerous and painful, for as often as 
a horfe fets his foot on the ground, 
the chink widens ; and when he lifts 
it up, the fliarp edges of the divided 
hoof wound the tender flelh that 
covers the coffin bone ; which is 
for the moft part followed with 
blood ; and it mud of courfe be 
apter to render a horfe lame ; as it 
is very ditficult to form a reunion.. 
The ufual method taken to remedy; 
this imperfedtion is by cutting en 
that part of the ihoe, which lies 
upon the chink, that it may be 
wholly uncovered > then with a 
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firtwiog-Iron^ to open the rift to rbe 
quick 2 Slliag it up in all parts with 
a rowel of burds dipt in mrpentine, 
wax, and Oie'ep's foet molten toge- 
ther ; reoewkig it erery day Qntil 
the faoie h 61kd up. After it it 
cbfed in the top Of Hfper part, it is 
ufual to draw clia place betwixt the 
hoof and coronett which, by foftea- 
ing the hoof and bFtnging a nioi(^ 
ture into it, caufes it to grow the 
fader, and (hoot downwards, fiat 
there are foiofic who (ear the cronet 
above the crack, . .wtthout pictdog 
the flsin juft where the hoof begins, 
and wich another iron, fear the 
chink about the middte of the ho(^, 
which fucceeds very wcU, if care be 
taken to keep the hoof nooift with 
application^ of tar, honey and 
greafe. Some pour aquafortis into 
the rift, when the paia is vioJeiil, 
t^.M^kaden the part i making a bor- 
der ef wax OB each fide, to hinder 
it from fpoiltog the i eft of the hoof ; 
and there 4tre others who prepare a 
flat piece of wood, about an inch 
in bread th« but at the {ame tioie ib 
flender, that it will bead lik a faoop^ 
and dip a fuflicient length la ga 
twice round the hoof ;^ and having 
6rft drawn the whole length of 
the deft, they apply turpeotine. 
pitch and fuet, molten together, to 
iht fore, and faften the hoof with 
pieces of lift or filleriog. This i» 
a contrivance to anfwer inftead of 
bandage, to keep the chink united : 
but it is thought that inftead of this 
troublefome way, the following me- 
thod will be found more cafy and 
fuccefsful. 

Firft draw the whole length of the 
cleft gently with your drawing iron ; 
then anoint the hoof with tar, honey, 
and fuet molten together, as diredl- 
ed : for nothing can be miore proper 
for the hoof; aod lay a thin 
pledgit dipt in the fame along the 
cleft ; after this, take of rope yarn ' 

fttci^ 
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ittch as the ftilon ufe, which is no • 
other than hemp Bwillened in melted 
f^tch or tar, and fpun loofe : ap- * 
ply the yarn ail tiown the hooff be<- • 
einning at the cronet, and defbeiKi 
qownward, one ky after another 
as qbfe as the biaduiig of the hoops 
of wine caflcs, laying a (mooth 
pled^'t of flax behiBd, to keep it 
from fretting the heel. This ftiQfo\d 
he opened once in three or fovr days* 
diat the cteft may be drefied ; and, 
to prevent any tnconreniency that 
>can happen by the opening, a thin 
ftapie may aifo be contrived, with 
pointa like hoHe-flioe naiJs caft off 
obliquely, to take a flearder hold i 
the plate of it croifing the cleft where 
part of the (hoe is cut oiF ; and the 
fiatls coming out on each fide of the 
'deft or the upper part, to be riveted 
as the other naih. By this method 
a cleft in any part of the hoof may 
be eaiily cured, if the borie be not 
very old or diieafed. GUfons Paf" 
ritrs Guide, 

FAR, in the manage, a terra 
fsfed to denote any part of a horfe's 
right fide : thus the far foot, far 
ftoalder, &c. is the right foot, right 
ftoaider, &c. 

FARCIN, or FAitqY, in horfes 
a kind o€ creeping nicer, beginning 
with hard knots and puftles, which 
fpread fometimes over the whole bo- 
dy of the horiie like the branches of 
a vine or ivy tree. Br/icken, 

The charafiteriftk of the farcy is 
a cording of the veins, and an ap- 
pearance of fmall iotnps in. feveral 
parts of the body. The farcy ia a 
di^ie arifing ivom plenitude, and a 
vifoidky and ieator of the blood, and 
may very ju&lv be ranked among 
glandular dilbroers.* W^d^s T^rea- 
uj4 of Fnrrkry, 

1 he true faroy is properly a dif- 
tennper of the blood veflels, which 
generally follows thetrai^ ^f rhe 
veins 5 anti, wi?en inyeieraie, thick- 
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ens their coats' and 'integuments, fr 
thflit they become Kke ib many cords. . 

The different bnds of farcys be- 
ing onl^ degrees of one and the 
fame diftemprr, we ihatl not de* 
fcribe them, but proceed to deicribe' 
thediforder by its fymptoms, which 
^x^ pretty manifeft to the eye. At 
firft, one or more fmall lweUinc;s 
or round buds like grapes or berries 
fpring oot over the vdns, and are 
olienexquifiteiy painful to th>p touch ; 
in the beginning they ane .hard, but 
fonn turn into fofc bjyilers, which ^ 
when broke, diicharge an oily or 
bloody ichor, and turn into very 
foul and ill di%ofed vlcers. Inibme 
horfes, ic appears in the besjd only $ 
in fome on the eKternsl jagalar, in 
others on the plate vein, end runs. 
downwards on the iofide of the fore 
arm towards the knee, and very of- 
len upwards, towards the briiket ; 
in ibme the farcy ihews itfelf on the 
hind parts, about the paftems, and 
along the large veins on the infide of 
the thigh, rifing vpwardi into the 
groin, and towards the (heath ; and 
fometimes the farcy makes its ap- 
pearance on the flanks, and fpreads 
by degrees towards the lower belly, 
where it often becomes very trouble- 
(bme. 

When the farcy appears On the 
head only, it is eafily cured, efpe- 
dally when it is feated in the cheeks 
and forehead ; the blood vefTels be- 
ing here fmall ; but it is more dlifi- 
CQlt, when it afieds the lips, the 
noftrile, the eyes, the kernels under 
the jaws, and other foft and loofe 
parts : efpedalJy \i \t poiKinues fo 
long nil the neck vein becomes af- 
fected by It, and turns corded. 
When it begins on the ouifideof the 
ihoulders or hips, thecure is feldom 
difficult : but when the f^rcy arifes 
on rhe pUte vein, and that vein 
fwcils much and. turns c6rded, and 
the glands or kernels under the arnf^ 
P % P»t 
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jgt are nffe&ed^ it is hard to eiire ; 
bot more lo when the crural veins 
ivithinfide of the thigh are corded, 
and befet with buds, which affedt 
the kernels of the groin, and the 
cavernous body of the yard. When 
the farcy begins on the paderns or 
lower iimbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, uniefs a timely ftop is put 
to it : for the fwelling in thofe de- 
pendant parts grows fo exceifively 
large in iome conflitucions, and the 
limbs ib much dbfigured thereby, 
with foul fores and callous uicera- 
tions, that fuch a horie is feldom 
fit for any thing afterwards but the 
meaneft drudgery : but it is always 
a promfiing iign, wherever the farcy 
happens to be iituated, if it fpreads 
no farther. It is ufual for the farcy 
^to afFeft only one fide at a time, but 
when it pafles over to the other, it 
^ews great malignancy ; when it 
arifes oii the fpines it is then for the 
mod part dangerous ; and is always 
'more fo to horfes that are fat and 
full of blood than to thofe that are 
in a more moderate cafe,! When 
the farcy is epidemical, as ibnie- 
times happens, it rifes on feveral 
parts of the body at once, forms 
mfty foul ulcers, and makes a pro- 
fiifc running of grecnilh bloody mat- 
ter from both noftrils, and foon ends 

in a inijferable'roti 

From this defcription of the farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thoie may 
he difappointed who depend on (pme 
finglefpecific drink or ball for a 
certain cure ; for the fympioms are 
Tometimes fo favourable that , it is 
cafily conquered by a very fimple 
inanagement ; and when it ariJes 
fuperScially upon the fmaller veflcls, 
it will" often go off with moderate 
labour, without any other means 
than bleeding. Such initances as 
theie may eafily give a reputation ro 
things of no great efficacy, and 
bring them into eileem : but who- 
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ever has acquired any true notion of 
the farcy wJl know, that this dtf* 
teotper is not to be conquered but 
by fuch things as are fidy adapted to 
the various ^mptoms that appear in 
the different ilages of it. To avokl 
therefore the perplexity that arifes 
firom the various coniplica tions fo 
ufual in the farcy, we (hall coniider 
it in its different ftates or degrees, 
viz. when it leizes only the fmaller 
veffels, when the larger veins are 
corded, and the feet, pafterns, and 
flanks affedied ; and laftly, when the 
farcy, beginning on one fuie only, 
breaks out on the other alib» and af- 
fects the whole body. 

When the farcy makes its firft 
appearance on the head, it rifes on 
the cheeks and temples, and looks 
like a network, or fmall creeping 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 
inflames the eye ; and (bmctimes, 
like bliflers, or buds, runs along the 
fide of the oofe. It arifes often on 
the outfide of the fhoulder, run- 
ning ak)ng the fmall veios >vith beat 
and inflammation ; and tomettmes 
a few fmall buds appear near the 
withers, and on the outfide of the 
hfp. In all theie appearances, the 
difeafe being fuperficial, and ajSifd- 
ing only the fmaller veilels, is eafily 
conquered by the following method 
when taken in time : for the (Impleft 
farcy, if pegledled, may degenerate 
into the v^o^lt fort. This J iilemper 
being theo of an inflamuiatory na- 
ture, and in a particular manner af- 
teding the bipod veffels, niuft nc- 
ceffariiy require krge bie<Miog« par- 
ticularly where the horfe happens to 
be fat and full of blood. This al- 
ways checks the beginniitg of a 
farcy, but is of fmall feVvice after- 
wards ; and if a horfe is low th fle(h, 
the iofs of too much blood fome- 
tiraes proves injurious. After bleed- 
ing, let the horfe have four ounces 
ot cream of tartar and lenitive elec- 
tuary, 
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tiijir7» which may be given tvtry 
other day lor a week to cool the 
bloody and open the body ^ and then 
give nitre, three ounces a day, for 
three weeks or a month ; and anoint 
the buds and fwellings with the 
^following ointment twice a day. 

* Take ointment of eider, four 

* ounces; oil of turpentine, two 

* ounces* fugar of lead, half an 
' ounce ; wmte vitriol powdered, 
*■ two drams : mix together in a 

* IgHipot.' 

# The buds fonietimes by this me- 
thod are difperfed, leaving only lit- 
tle baki fpotft, which the hair foon 
covers again. When they break 
and run, if the matter be thkrk and 
well digefted, they will foon be well, 
but in order to confirm the cure, 
and to difperfe fome little luoips^ 
which often remaip for fome time 
upon the ikin without hair, give the 
liver of antimony tor a month ; two 
ounces a day for a fortnight, and 
thei» one a day for the other fort- 
night : by foJlowiog this method, a 
farcy wich affe^s only the fmall 
veflels may be flopped m a week or 
ten days, and foon after totally era- 
dicated. 

When the farcin affe£b the larger 
blood vefTels, the cure is more dif- 
ficult, but let it always be attempted 
early : therefore on the ptaie thigh 
or neck veins appearing corded, let 
blood immediately on the oppoiite 
fide, and apply the following to the 
corded vein. * Take oil of turpen- 
■* tine in a pint bottle, fix ounces ; 

* oil of vitriol, three ounces ; .drop 

* the oil of vitriol into the oil of tur- 
^* penline by a little at a time, other- 
' * wife the bottle will buril ; when 

* it has done fmoaking, drop in more 

* oil of vitriol, and fo on till all is 

* mixed.* . 

This mixture is one of the bcft 
univcrfals , in a beginning farcy j 
but when it \s feaced in ioofe &Q&y 
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part8« as flanks or belly, equal parts 
of the oi'l of vitriol and turpennne 
are neceffary. Rub the parts burft 
with a woolen cloth, and then apply 
fome of the mixture over the buds ; 
and wherever there is any fwelling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phy- 
fic every other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for fome - 
tkne. This method mull be conti- 
nued till the buds digeft, and the 
cord difiTolvcs ; and when the ibres 
run plentifully, the matter digelU 
well, and the lips and edges are no > 
ways thick or callous, you may e^^ 
pe^ a fpeedy recovery : yet, to con- 
firm the cure and prevent a relapfe, 
give the liver of antimony, or crude 
antimony, as above directed ; and to 
heal the fores and fmooth the fkin^ 
drefs with bees wax and oil. 

When the farcy begins on the 
fianks or towards the lower belly, 
it often ukes it| rile from a fingle 
pundkure of a fharp fpur. . The patm 
and fmarting is one fure fign to dif-^ 
tinguifli the farcy«from common ac- 
cidents; the flaring of the hair, 
wbkh ftands up like a tuft all round 
the buds or blifters ; and the mattec 
that iffues from the buds, which is 
always purulent, and of a clammy, 

treafy confiftence, are other certain 
gns. After bathing with the mix-^ 
ture abovementioned, till the ulcers 
are fmooth and healing, Ikould the 
fwelling not fubfide, to prevent the 
fpreading of the buds, and to dif* 
perfe them, bathe with either of thefe 
mixtures, as far as the center of the 
belly ; and at the fame time, give 
a courfe of antimonials as will pre- 
sently be defer ibed. * Take fpirit^ 

* of wine, four oifnces ; oil of vi- 

* triol and turpentine, of each two 

* ounces; white wine vinegar, or 
^ verjuice fix ounces/ Or the fbl* 

* lowing. 

* Take fpirlts of wine redlified. 

' four ou.ices i camphor, half an 

* ounce ; 
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' ounce ; 'vhc^Vf or rerfuioe, fix 
^ ounces ; white vitriol dUlblved in 

* fonr ounces of fprug water, one 

* ounce, mix together*' 

In the lower limbs, the farcy lies 
ibnietimes concealed for a great 
^hite; and makes Co flow a pro- 
gre(s, that it is often miftaken for 
the greafe, or for a blow or kick, 
jand goes by the general appellation 
of an humour fettled there. In or- 
der to dillinguifli the one from the 
other, we fliaU obferve that a kick- 
or bruife, is generally attended with 
a fiidden fweiiing, or a coqtufed 
wounds which ior the moft part di- 
sefts eafiiy. The greafe is alio a 
Snooth fweiiing that breaks out a- 
bove the bending of the pafterns 
backwards, but the farcy begins on 
the paftern joint, ufually with one 
bud, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab-tree. Very (ioipie means bave 
fometimes (lopped it before it begaa 
to fpread ; a ponUiee witfo bran aad 
verjuice bound round the part, tod 
renewed pnce a day will often alpae 
fttcceed ; - and if pcoud fieih diouid 
ariie, touch it with oil of vitriol or 
aqua fortis, an h(Hir before you ap* 
ply the poultice, for when the dif^ 
umper is local, as we^fuppofe it here, 
it is to be conquered )>y outwaiij 
application. 

When the diftemper grows inver 
terate, and reitfts the above me- 
fhod, and the veifels continue cord- 
ed, ufe the following mixture. * Take 

* linfeedoil, half a pint) oilofturr 
^ pentine and petre^ of each three 

* ounces ; tincture o( euphorbiom 
f and hellebore, of each two drams; 

* the foldier's ointment, t wo ouoCes^ 
^ or oil of bays j oil of origanum, 
« half an ounce ; double aquafortis, 

* half an ounce: after the ebulHti- 
^ on is over, add two ounces of Bar- 
' badoes tar.' 

Rub this into the corded veins, 
^nd wherever there is a iweiling 
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once in two or three dayi : but if 
the orificet are cheaked up with 
proud flefh, or the ikin:fo muds 
thickened over the uicera as to coa- 
fine the matter, in either cafe it is 
neceflary to make an open paflage 
with a fmall hot iroo, and deftroy 
tlie proud fiefli ; after which it nia^ 
be loept dowa by toochiag with oil 
of vitriol, aquafortis, or butter of 
antiinonv. A faive may aifo be pre- 
pared with qukkfilver and aquafor- 
tis, rubbing any quantity of the 
former with enough of the latter, n 
to the confiftence of a tiniflienc. 
Smear the ukers with this, when- 
ever they appear foul ; and you will 
find it preferable to mod other eat« 
ing medicines. 

Our farriers, after opening the 
budSf put hi ufually a fmall quan- 
tity of corrofive fublimate or arfonic $ 
which they call coring out the farcy : 
this may anfwer where the buds are 
few, and not (ituated near lange 
blood veiTeis. joints, or tendons. 
Others u(e Roman vitriol, or fnblf«> 
mate and vitriol in equal quantities : 
but let ft be remembered, that ma- 
ny a horfe has been poifoned by theft 
medidnes ignorantly ufed, and in 
too large quantities, whkh fhould 
be a caution to huntfmen, not to 
fuflfer their hounds to feed on the 
carcales of farcyed horles, as the 
greateft part of a paclf: have been poi«- 
foned by that means. 

I'fhall now mention fome of the 
defperate methods, and more vio^^ 
lent kinds of mediciifes given by 
fome internally : thus from four to 
eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, 
to which two ounces of lutty finely 
powdered is added, with other me- 
taiic fubftanees, have been given. 
Some give a pound of barrel-foap 
boiled in Aale beer, with favin, 
rue, and other herbs of that inten- 
tion. Others go yet farther, beinjj 
determined to kill or cure, by-^givtng 

^rinM 
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dfisb preftered wilb, green ritrto!, 
roch a(iim« roman vktM, oil of vi* 
triol boiled in cbamberl)re, with 
hempfeed^ hemlock, and commoli 
Xftk. Thofe who nCt nothing but 
the decoction or juices of herbst 
fuch as wormwood y rue* or elder 
particularly* (land a much better 
chance for a cure, if given in time : 
but when the diftempo: is grown in- 
veterate, nothing oofnes tn compe- 
tition with mercurial and antimomal 
medicines. 
* Take of native dnnabar or cin^ 

* nabar of antimony, eight ounces | 

* long^birthwort^and gum guaiacum 

* powdered, of each four ounces ; 
' make into a paflte with honey, and 

* form into bills of the iize of a 
' large walnut, and coll them., m 

* liquorice powder/ 

The tedioufne^ 6f thb courfe.hai 
encouraged the giving mercurials', 
and ind^ where they are dire^ed 
with (kill, they muft be attended 
with fuccefa^ the ftronger prepara- 
lions,. as the red and white precipi- 
tates, and turbithy being combined 
with iharp ialine p«rts, may be 
haz^dpua and k^urious: but the 
latter given in fmaii quantities have 
been found very fuccefsful in fuch 
kind of inveterate difordefs. Mr. 
Cibfon iays^ be has gii^en k to a 
dram at 9 dofe, where the limbs 
have been greatly fwelled ; that in 
forty eight ho«3r8, the fores were all 
dried up» and the limbs reduced : 
but that it made the horfe (o violent-, 
ly lick for feveral days,, and feoured 
him to fiuch a degree, that tt could 
not be repeated. 

The Hiethod I would recommend- 
IS as follows; give one fcruple or 
half a dram of turbtth, mixed intoi 
a ball, with an ounce of Venice ibap 
every other night, for a ^rtnight y 
then, abftain a. week or ten days, 
and repeat k again.) fk>iild this ball, 
purge or make tht hor& fick, mix 
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tt up with two dfttiii» of pfailonittm^ 
or with four or^five grains of opium 
or camphor ; with thefe reftridtibns 
it may be given for ibme weeks:, 
but frould the borie's mouth be 
ibund tender or fore; you muft re- 
frain giving till that complaint is 
removed, by gende - purges $ and 
then return to it again in fraaller 
quantities : for as the eiieds of mer* 
Cttriats are vety different in the dif^ 
ferent conftitutions both of horfes 
as well as men 1 {o the quantity 
muft be varied in pr4>portion to the 
operatbn, which is not intended 
here to be fenfible, but to work tm-^ 
perceptibly on the blood and juices ; 
a»rre6ting them as a powerful alte- 
radve; during the whole courfe, 
particular care fhould be taken that 
he gets no coW. Two ounces of 
quiekiilver divided yfUh an ei^nce of 
turpentine and made up into four 
balls, with diapente and gum gnai- 
acum, of each two ounces, and k 
fufftcient quandty of honey, havt 
for this purpofe been fuccefsfirll^ 
given, one ball twice a week: but 
gende purgativea fhouki be 4nter- 
poied, to prevent a falivAtton, which 
fome horfes are very prone to, on 
taking mercurHtlss thoogh in (mall 
quantities. 

Dr. Bracken recommends the 
koots and cords- to be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment, before they 
break, in order to dtfperfe them ; 
and after breaking, to drefs the fores 
with equal parts of Venice turpen- 
tine and quickfilver ; if by thefe 
m^ns the mouth ihoukl become 
fore, treat as ab^e. This method 
feems to be effe^ual with proper 
care. • 

The following 19 alio recommend- 
ed by the (ame gentleman. 

* Takebiitter of anttnionyandbe- 

^ zoar mineral, of each one ounce ; 

' beat up with Haifa pound of cor- 

' dml bait, and ^ve the bignefs of 

* a walnut. 
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* t walnut, or three quarters of an 
'ounce every day, for two or three 

* weeks, faAing two or three hours 

* after ic' 

As mod preparations from anti- 
mony are oi ufe in the farcy, Co 
from two drains of antihe^cum po- 
terii, to half an ounce may be grivcD 
with a bit of cordial ball every other 
day for fotne time : for in thofc ob« 
ftinate cafes, the very crafts of the 
blood muft be altered, which can 
only be effed^ed by degrees, and of 
courfe is a work of time. 

We (hall here only obferve* that 
there is a difeafe called (he water 
farcy, which has no.refeinblance to a 
true farcy, eiiher in its catii'e, fymp^ 
toms, or efFe£b : but has only obr 
tained this name through cufbm and 
ignorance ; being in reality no other 
than i^e dropfy. See the article 
Dropsy. 

Here we think proper to lay down 
the fymptoms of an incurable farcy, 
that the owners of fuch borles may 
fave thenifelves uimeceiTary expence 
and trouble in their endeavours to 
obtain a cure. VJhtn a farcy by 
improper applicatbn, or by negleft, 
has fpread and increafed ; or after 
long continuance refilled the medi- 
cines above recommended ; if frefh 
buds are continually fprou ting forth, 
while the old ones remain foul and' 
ill condicioiied ; if they rife on the 
fpines of the back and loins ; if the 
horfe grows hide bound, and runs 
at the nofe ; if abfcefTes are formed 
in the flelhy parts between the in* 
terfiices of the large raufdes ; if his 
cyci look dead and lifelefs ; if he 
fotfaices his food, and fcoUrs often ; 
and his excrements appear thin, and 
of a blackifh colour ; if the plate 
cr thigh vein conrtnues large, and< 
corded after firing, and other pro- 
per applications, thefe Symptoms 
denote the dillemper- to have pent- 
f fated internally, an4 (hat it will de-= 
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generate into an incurable confomp^ 
tion ; it is moft probable alfo, that the 
whole mafs of fluids are tainted and 
become irremediable by art. Gibfon^s 
Difeafes of Hor/et^ Brackens Far* 
ritry^ and BariUfi Farriery. 

The cure of the farcy conffifis ta 
the ufe of attenuating medicines, 
and what, at the fame time wiM 
blunt tbofe fharp corroding particles, 
which the matter has acquired by 
its ftagnatidn. There is (e\^m smj 
necefiiiy for outward application^ 
in regard of this diforder ; as pro- 
per bleeding in the beginning, to- 
gether with exerciie, generally per- 
form a core^ flio^ki the corded 
veins not fubflde by this treatment, 
kt them be well fomented witK 
cow*8 pifs and train oil mixed toge- 
ther, and (made very hot. And irt 
cafe the lumps fhould fpread fail, in 
order to put a bar to their progrefs, 
a circle is to be made round them 
with a red hot iron ; and the puflles 
are to be dreffed witb oil of vitriol* 
After fuitable bleeding, it will be 
requifife for three mornings run- 
ning, to give the following drink, 
viz. * Take groandfel and mug- 

* worth, of each two double hand- 
' fuls ; rue, wild valerian, pellitory 
' of the wall, ground pine, aixi ver- 
' vain, of each two handfuls. Boil 
' thefe in two gallons of forge wa- 
' ter, till a coniumption of two 
' quarts. Then- (brain off the re- 

* niainder, and bottle it up for ufe.* 
A pint of this decodtion may be 
given at a time, to which may be 
added to render it more palatable, 
two or three ounces of honey.' 
Wwits I'reatifg of Fa rrtery, 

FARRIEK, a perfbn whofe o^- 
fice is to (hoe borfes, and to cure them 
when difeafed xxt lame ; the profeffi- 
qn whereof being ihe principal fub- 
je£t of this didibnary, it will be on* 
necefTary to fity.any thing fbrther 
concerning it tn^ this place. 

FAR- 
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Farkier's Pouch, in the ma- 
nage, a leathern bag, in which they 
carry divers nippers, Ihoes for all 
ikes of feet, good iharp nails, and 
Sill that is proper for new (hoeing a 
horfe that has loft his (hoe upon the 
road. If you have no farrier with 
you, you niuft always have in vour 
equipage a farrier's pouch; well pro- 
vided, and a groom that knows how 
to drive nails. Guil/et. ^ 

FATTENING afHorfes. The 
being able to do tliis fpecdily is one 
of the greateft arts our dealers have, 
^nd indeed one of the grcatei nice- 
ties of the whole management of 
that creature. Many methods have 
heen prefcribed, but the following 
feems moft to be depended on. 
Take elecampane, cummin (ctd, ta-> 
roarifk and anifeed, of each two 
ounces; common groundfel, one 
handful. Boil all thefe very well, 
with two handfuls of garlic fcraped 
and deaned, in a gallon of good ale; 
i^ain the liquor well off, and give 
the horle a^uart of it every qnorn- 
JDg made hot ; iceep him warm after 
it. After he has taken this for four 
or five mornings, he may be turned 
otff to grafs, or kept m the houfe, aa 
the feafott will permit. But when- 
ever provender is given him, a quan- 
tity of a powder is to be prepared of 
equal parts of cummin-ieeds and ele- 
campane, and give him half an ounce 
of it every time, fprinkiing it in by 
deg'^ees as he eats, that he 4iiay not 
naufeate the whole. 

If this method does not (ticceed in 
a (hort time, then take two fpoonfuls 
of diapente; brew it in a plot of 
fweet wine, and give it the botfe for 
three mornings. This will take off 
sny inward ficknefs, and make the 
other things to take etFe6(. After this 
feed him with good provender three 
times a day, that is, after his watering 
^ the morning, after his watering in 
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the evening, and at nine o'clocic at 
night. If he does not eat the pro- 
vender well and freely, it mufl be 
' changed for fome other kind. 

If ail (his does not fucceed, let 
the horf? be blooded; and then take 
half a buflicl of coarfe barley- meal, 
put it into a pail full of water, and 
ft if the whole together very well ; 
then let k fettle by ftiinding Pour 
off* the clear liquor into another vef- 
fel, .and let him drink it for his com<* 
mon drink, and eat the remainder 
which falis to the bottom of the pail. 
If he Tefufe to eat this a^one, there 
may be fome bran mixed among it. 
This fhould be given him three 
times a day, morning, noon, and 
night. If he does not righijy take 
to the meal with the bran, fome oats 
mail be mixed with it, and this wiU 
readily bring him to feed on it. But 
whichever way is ufed, they mufl: 
be by degrees dinainifhed in quan- 
tity, till at length he is brought to 
eat the meal atone ; for that is the 
thing that mud fatten him up. Care 
muft be taken that the barley is 
ground frefli every day as it is ufed, 
for it quickly grows four ; and when 
this has once been the cafe with one 
parcel, no art will ever briiig the 
horfe to touch any of it afterwards. 
Scarce any horfe but will be well fat- 
tened by keeping him to this diet for 
about twenty days. 

Barley, ground in this manner, 
cools and purges the creature ; but 
the greateil efficacy, as to the fat- 
tening him, Ues in the water, whick 
by this management takes up all the 
rich part of the barley into iileif^ • 
When the horfe grows lufty on this 
diet, it muft betaken from him by 
degrees, giving him at firft oats 
once, and barley-meat twice a day ; 
and then oats twice, and the barley- 
meal on^e, till he is perfectly wean- 
ed from it. In the mean time he 
P muft 
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mwA ImIt^ gobd iNiy, mi he mttft 
noc be rid ; •nly it will be proper to 
wftik bint geatly about an hour or two 
In the heat of the day. If ic be found 
that the horfe wants a good fmart 
purging during the time of his conti- 
nuing in the barley diet, the befl time 
to give it him is after the firft eight 
days, and the following is a very pro- 
per fort of phyfic. Take of the fineft 
aloes one ounce, agaric in powder 
half an ounce, and powder of flo- 
rentine or rice one ounce. Let all 
thefe be mixed together, and put into 
a quart of milk warm from the cow. 
This will work, very briikly ; and 
after it is over, the ufu^l diet is to 
be continued. If horfes of value 
were to be kept to this diet once a 
year, it would make them kts hot 
and dry, and not fubjedt to many 
difeafes which they are troubled with 
at prefent, and wouM be particularly 
ufeful after campaigns and long joui* 
neys. If the horfe loies his appetite 
by this diet, it will be proper to tye 
a chewing ball to his bit, renewing 
it fo often till at length he begins to 
feed heartily on the barley ; for 
thefe bails at once reftore appetite, 
and are in themfelves of a fattening 
nature. See the article Cb swing 
5tf//. Rufiic Dia. 

FAULTS or Depicts in horfes. 
See the article Defects, 

FEATHER, in the manage, a 
fort of natural frizling of the hair, 
found in many parts. of the horfe's 
body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of opinion, that 
when the feather is lower than the 
ryes, it is ft lign of a weak eye- fight : 
but this remark is not always certain, 
Guillet. 

Roman Feather, called in 
French, epet Romain^ is a fea- 
ther upon a borfe's neck; being 
g row of hair turned back, and 
raifed, which forms a mark like 
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a fword blade, j9& by At nnuic. 

GuilleL 

FEEDING of mrfes. Am hajr 
is (b material an article in a horfe'a 
diet, great care ihouki be taken to 
procure the beft : when ic ia not €%*> 
traordinary good, the dnft (kould be 
well ihook out, before it is put into 
the rack ; otherwife it is apt to breed 
vermin. See the article Hay. 

Beans afford the ftrongeft nourffh- 
ment of all grain, but are fitted for 
laborious horfes, except on particu* 
lar occafions. In fome feafbns, they 
breed a kind of vermin, called the 
red bugs, which » thought to be 
dangerous : the befl method in fuch 
a cafe, is to procure them well- dried 
and fplit. Peas, when they are hard 
and dry, have a great affinity to 
beans, as has alfo peas ftraw, which 
the fanners give to tbctr cartThorfea, 

Bran fcalded h a kind of panada 
to a fick horfe, but nothing is worfir' 
than a too frequent ufe of it, either 
dry or fcalded: for it relaxes and 
weakens the bowek too much. The 
hots in young horfes may be owipg 
to too much mufty c»rn and chafC 
given them with other foul food to 
make them up for fale: particuhir 
care therefore &ould be taken that 
the bran be fweet and new. 

Oats well ripened make a more 
hearty and durable di^t than barley, 
and are much better fuited to the 
conflitutions of En gji& horfes, as 
appears by ekperienee. A proper 
quantity of cut llraw and hay mixed 
with them is fometimes very ufefbl 
to horfes troubled with bots, indi- 
geftioQ, &c. The method fome 
have of giving to young horfes oats 
or peas, &c. m the draw is acteiKi- 
ed, amongd others, with this in* 
conventeacey that their pulling out 
the ftraw, in order to find the corn ^ 
teaches them a bad cuflom, which 
they never after forget, of pulling 
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fiioft of tfadr iiay oat of the tack m«* 
to the roaoger, or on the floor with 
the fane ezpe^attott. 

Horfes who eat their Ikter ihonki 
particularlj hav^ oat ftraw and pow* 
dered chalk ^vei^ them with their 
feed^ as it is a fign of a depraved 
ftoniach which wanes corredling. 
See the article ApFBTiTfe. 
/ The fait mar&es are good pafture, 
remarkably fo, for horfes which have 
heen furfeited ; aod indeed for many 
other diforders $ they purge more by 
doog and oriiie than any other paf« 
lure, and make afterwards a firmer 
fldb ; their water is for the moft 
part hrackiii, and of conrfe a» 
well as the gra^ faturated with faks 
from the £ba-waier. The great ad- 
vantages that ariie from drinking 
iohwateK, {o niuch recommended 
(un0Bg ua of late, may have taken 
thehiat froo) the goc^ effeds it waa 
obierved to produce in ohiUoate 
chronical ca(es» on morbid horfes, 
who are aa ^equendy fent to tfa«' 
Inafibea, when aH other means are 
defjiairoi of, as conibmpdve people 
src to Briftol ^ and as often recover 
hejond expe6tation. 

A (timmer's grafs is oAen iiecef« 
fary, more particuhrly to horiira 
glutted with foodf and who nk 
little exercife : but a month or two's 
Tttanittg is proper for moft» thoie 
eipccbilly who have been w6rke(| 
hard and have (iiff iictiba, fweiled 
legs, or wtad-^galls. Horfes whofe 
feet have been impaired by quitters, 
bsdiboetng, or any other accidents 
asB.ai^ beft repaired at gra^s. Thofe 
lameaeflea particolafly require tnrn^ 
log our to grafsy where the mufcles 
or tcndonaare contrafibed or ihrnnk : 
fbr hf the conrinaal gentle exerdfe 
in tiiie field, wtrh the a^flance of 
a pattin>-iiioe on the oppoftte foot, 
the ^ortened limb n kept on the 
firctcb; the waded parts are re* 
ftaceol to their ufual dimenfions, and 
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the limb again recovers its ufual cone 
and (bength. 

Where it can be done, thepaftvring 
them hi May and June is in generu 
mod advifable, as the graft in thM>f<^ 
months is to be preferred, and the 
feafoo is leftinfe^^d with flies and 
heat, which in July and Aoguft are 
apt to be very troubkfome, and fre- 
quently fo teafe and torment a bor^e 
at pailure, that with ftamping and 
kicking, hisgourdinefsand wind-gatll 
win oi'iai rather he increafed than 
dimtaiihed. SeeGaASs* 

The fiekis which lie »ear great 
towns and are much dunged, are not 
proper pafture for hoiles: but oii 
obfervatioto appear very injurioua to 
them, if they feed thereon all the 
fummcr. If, when hor(e9 are taken 
up from graft, they ihould grow hot 
and coftive, n^'x bran and chopt hay 
with their corn, and give them (bme- 
tiiiies a feed of (calded braft for a 
fortnight or kmger i ioe their e«erdi« 
and diet be moderane for fome time, 
and both increafed bydegr^s. See 
the article £x B R c I s g . 

No general dtre6lrons can he laict 
down for the feeding of horfes, but 
thiSf t!hac all horfes who' conftantly 
work fhould be well ted ^othera 
ihotikl be liKi in prOporttoai to their 
eiercife^ and not kept to certain re^ 
gpibr feedsy whether they work or 
ndt.v The ufual method of feedmg 
coflch^herfes on the' road, by giWog* 
them bran with a lew beanS' befei^e 
tbetroats. is not amift^ bcfcaofe (heir 
work makes them perfpire fomoch* 
that without fometiiiiig of this kind 
they would be faint, or apt tO groW^ . 
coftrve; The braivkee^s thcfr body 
open; and the beana prevefft ic# 
fcourtng, which lierfcd of weafe 
bowels* arc fubjeft tlv on ia^ jottr ney^ 
'Gikfon and Bafikf, 

F££L in^^fhe r«i«nag9. To feei 

a hocfe in the hand is tt>ob^vothait 

the will of the horfe is in the rider'a 

P a handj 
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hand, tliat iie taftes the bricfle, and 
has a good appui in obejing the bit. 
To fed a horfe upon the haunches 
is to oblerve that he plies or bends 
them, which is contrary to leaning or 
throwing upon the ihouiders. GuiiUt. 
FEET. The foot confifts of the 
hoof or coffin, the quarters, the heel, 
the toe, the fruih, the fole, and the 
coffin bone, or little foot. See the 
articles Hoof, Coffin, &c. fee alfo 
the article Foot. 

When a foot is fmooth and tough « 
of a nruddle (ize, without wrinkles, 
neither too hard, nor too fofc ; and 
when the heel is fitm, open, and 
80 way fpungy or rotten $ and the 
frog horny and dry; and the fole 
fortiewhat hollow like the tniide of a 
difh or bowl, whatever be the co- 
lour, fuch a foot will for the moll 
part turn out good, though«the dark 
or black hoof, where it refenihies 
that of a deer,, is generally the bed ; 
Mid, for this reafon, thofe who are 
the moil curious about a horfe's feet, 
do not chufe fuch as have much 
white upon their legs and pafterns, 
to avoid their having too much white 
feet. 

Both the tore feet of a horfe fhould ' 
be of equal fize, for though it may 
proceed from a horfe's ufing one leg. 
more than. another, yet, when one 
foot is fmaller than the other, it is a 
blemifh. A defc&, in horfes feet is 
when they are flat and without 
depth, and when a flat foot is fhaped < 
]ike an oyiler, has many rings or 
wrinkles, if the fole be foft, and the 
frog flefhy and fpungy, it is a very 
great defe^. 

Some defeds m the feet are na- 
tural, which renders them very dif- 
ficult to .cure; among the natural 
defeats of the feet are narro w heels, 
binding of the hoofs ; when the 
hoofs are excefllvely hard, or when 
they are fof( and thin. A fieihinefs 
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of the frot, efpedaJly about the frog 
and under the fole, are great dei^s 
in the feet ; thele being natural de- 
feds of the fee,t. the cure of moft of 
them proves only palliative. Gi^- 
fin^s Oifeafes of Horfts, See the ar- 
ticle Defects in Horfts. 

Other difeafes or accidients incf* 
dent to the feet are iand-cracks, 
quitters, greafe, running thrnfh, or 
frufh. canker in the foot, lofs of the 
hoof, &c. may be feen treated of 
each under their refpedive names. 
Wounds in the feet, from nails and 
other accidents, are very common, 
and fometimes, from want of early 
care, prove of bad con&quence: 
For the parts being naturally tender 
are very fufceptible of infianima- 
ttons. And when matter is once 
formed, if a free dtfchargt is not 
produced, the bone which isipungy, 
fbon becomes afFe6ted ; and the 
whole part is then in danger. The 
foot on this occafion is to be care- 
fully examined immediately. 

Should a nail, or any other ex- 
traneous body, be lodged in the foot, 
the firft thing to be done is to ex- 
trad that body, after which the 
wound is to be thoroughly wafhed 
with oil of turpentine. ; Then moft 
be poured into it fome turpentine, 
tar, and a little pitch melted well 
together, and the foot fluffed up 
with bran and ho^'s lard. In order 
to remove the inflammation, the 
cold charge of armenian bole, vine- 
gar,, and the whites of eggs, is to he 
laid all round the hoof and coronet. 
Should the foot not be refh)red by. 
this method, one may fufped that 
fomethihg is left behind. In this 
cafe, the wound mufl be laid open 
to the bottom, and the ulcer diefi&d ' 
with tindure of myrrh, in the firf^ 
place; and aUerwards, with (omi 
detergent ointment, For the me- 
thod of treadqg the foot when in- 
jured 
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jured by littte gravel ftdncs getting 
in between the hoof and the ihoe. 
See cfoe article Gravelling. 

!« cuts ofche feet from what caufe 
foever^ let them be immediately 
wadied with a little brandy, or any 
•ther jpirictioue liquor, or in dtfeh 
of that, Jet fome nettles and fait 
ftampt well together be bound on 
the part, which will have a very 
^ood effef^. 

As for ibft and pumiced feet, theft 
imift be kept as dry as poffible, 
which is all that can be done in re- 
gard of them. For when nature has 
given a horfe a (oft foot, it is not in 
the power of art to make It other* 
wi(e, without lameing him. 

Brtti(ed feet are to be ftulTed with 
iinfeed, ibft Ibap, and chamber \ye^ 
boiled well together, and fliffened 
with hog's dung, which is the beft 
Hiethod chat can be ufed in regard of 
then). W^ods nttu Tnati/e of Farr, 

F£RM£, In the manage, figni- 
fies to exercift in the fame place, 
without ftirring or parting. GuilUt, 

F£TLOCK, in the tnanage, a 
toft of hair growing behind the paf- 
tern jojnt of hories. Hence the joint 
where it grows is called the fetlock 
or pailern joint. Horfes of a low 
iize have fcaroe any fucb tuft. Some 
coach-horl'es have large fetlocks, and 
others have fo much hair upon theirs, 
that if the coachman does not take 
care to keep them clean and tight, 
they will be fnbjedt to watery fores, 
called thtivatirt, 

' FEVER, a more than ordinary 
degree of motion in the blood, at^ 
temped with a preternatural heat; 
and in fome, wich inflammation 
and burning. 

■O/* Fevers in gtn^enaL Some 
fevers are more (imple» and others 
more complicated. Jn ibme the 
fever riles and falli, bero^ higher 
at one time . than another ; and 
fame fibers are periodical, and. 
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come only at t certain time, even to 
an hour or to a minute,, once or of- 
tener a day ; once tn two days ^ and 
fometimes once in three days, and as 
foon as thefe periods are over, the fe« 
ver generally goes entirely off, ttU ks 
ufuaTtime of return, which by conci>- 
nuance becomes habitual. All thefe 
periodical fevers are called intermit* 
tents : but thefe feldom happen to 
horfes. And the other fevers whe- 
ther they be more or lefs compound^ 
ed, viz. whether they are iimple, 
inHammatory, malignant, putrid, or 
peftilential ^ whether they rife high- 
er or lower, or have any other va- 
riations, yet if the fever does not 
totally go off*, but remains in fome 
degree, fuch are ufuaJly termed con^ 
tinned fevers, as confiding only of 
one period. Aimoft all lymptoma- 
tic fevers, which ari(e from aecidenta 
of any kind, or from the difeafes of 
parncular parts, generally conftitute 
fevers of the continued kind, and 
always remain in a higher or lower 
degree, until the caufe by which they 
are produced is removed. 

Simple coniinued Fever. In a 
iimple continued fever there are few 
or no fymptoms of any other difeale : ' 
here we liippofe the blood to be lit-' 
tie, if at all, vitiated, the prindpal 
vifcera found, and no way hurt or 
injured by any previous accident, or 
concomitant diieafe : it admits but of 
one iingle peiiod, and has no inter- 
miflions as fome* other kinds of fe- 
vers, where the flate of the blood is 
changed or altered . A flmple fever 
is feldam danoerons, but when ill 
managed by the ignorant practition- 
ers, who, by impioper appiicatk)ns, 
often change (imple fevers into thefe 
of the complicated kind. Simple 
fevers may proceed from any caufe 
that tends to rarefy a horfes blood 
too much, as working or travelling 
in very hot weather ; fometimes 
from a diet too hot and rarefying, 

as 
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«s too many oacs ; and perhtps fane hndfuht and resewed prtf^ eftai# 

kind* ot bay and grafi may haie that bdng the likelieft wajr to pro^ 

the (ame efiedt, as niay alio a par« voke a fick horfe to eat ; his water 

cicular tempeiament and diTpofitioa need not be miKh warmed, but ic 

of the air. The figos are fome of ftould be givea pretty often aod in 

f hem ill common with moft other fmall quantitiet ; for while the blood 

fevers, as reftkfToels, beating at the veHels of the Jungs, midriff, and 

iaofcs, the eyes red and inflamed, other parts, that ferve to rd'piration» 

the tongue parched and dry, by tq are fnli and dtdended, by the over 

increafed perfpiration i his breath is rarefadion of ^e biood, a horfe in 

hot and itneHs ftrong { he Jofes hii this condition is unable to g^t dowtk 



appetite, ami nibbles his hay, but 
doQt chew it; and is frequently 
fmeUing to the grmnd ; his whole 
body is hotter than ordinary : 
(though not parched as in (bme in* 
flaoimatory diibrders) he dungs of-^ 
ten^ but little at a dme, ufuoJiy liacd, 
and in iinali bits ; he fomrtimes ikies 
with difiiculty, and his urine is hsgh 
coloured; his flanks beat, and he 
feems to thirft, but drinks litde at a 
time and often ; hit pulle beats full 
asd hard, to fifty flrokes and up* 
wards in a minute. 

The Bril intention of cure is bleed- 
ing to the quantity of three pints or. 
more, if the bofle be ftrong and ia 
good cafe. After hleeding give him 
the followii^ drench. * Take cha- 

* momiJe* flowers, ffige and baum« 

* of each half a handful ; liquorice 
' root fliced, half an ounce; ial pru- 

* nellse or nitre, two ounces ; infuie 

* in two quarts of boiling water in 
^ the manner of tea ; when it is c^ 
' moil cold, pour oC the infufion, 
^ and fweeten with honey.' 

As all cooling applications are 
proper here, therefore hi»dietiboald> 
he icalded or moi&ened bran ; how- 
ever it (hould be but fmall, about 
half a quartern three or four times a 
day will be fuflicient, until he comes 
to a hetrer appetite ; akid if be re- 
ftlfes fcalded bran, let him have 
raw bran fpiunkled with water. It 
is alio necefliary to piek out the 
fuied and fwcetdl hay, which ought 
to be puL dowA ia hit lack by fingle 



much at a ttt«e fof wont of breathy 
which being obferved by per6>ns ig- 
norant of the true caufes of this dif- 
ficulty of fwallowing, both when 
tihey drink aad whea their drenches 
are given them, they are apt to ima- 
gine this fymptom proceeds Urom ar 
Ibrene^ of the throat ; and therefore 
they adminifter fucb tbin^ as thef 
dbink proper to lemove that fymp^ 
torn ; and cover their heads and' 
necks with woollen hoods, wiiich h 
al together oonecefliury, if not bisrtr 
fill : there being nothing more wait- 
ing, in the way of cloathii^, tha0 
to cover the horfe's body nom Ma 
ihoqlders to his hips« jud to keep 
hun moderately breathing, and 19 
prevent his catching cold, when 
doors and windows happen to be 
ot^ned ; ' toa- much heat and to^ 
much weight are improper in borfef* 
fevers, which fcaree ever go oflT 
in critical fweats, asthoie of the ha* 
man body, but by a ftroag perlpifa^ 
tipn. 

If in a day or two he begins t9 
eat his bran, and pick llf»a littte hay^ • 
this method with good n^t&^g 
wijlt anfwer : bat if he refiifea sq 
f^ed, more blood ftould be laheo* 
away, and the drinks coatiaoed, t# 
which may be added two Or thcree 
drams of fa#fMt. avoiding at rhw 
time aU hotter medhnaes. The ^U 
leaving glyftcB may be givenv wMcti 
may be repeated every day. efpeci*- 
ally if his dung is kailtty 9mi dry.. 
' Trte 
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> \ Take two baadfob of marih* 

* anUows, and one of chamomile 
*. flowers; fennel feed, an ounce; 

* Jboil in three quarts of water to 

* two, ffaraiQ off; and add four 
' ounces oi treacle, and a pint of 
' lioieed oil, or any common oil.' 
Two quarts of water gruel, fat 
broth, or pot liquor with the trea- 
cle and t)il, will anfwer this purpo(e, 
to which \xacf be added a handful of 
ialc. Thefe fort of gljfters are pro- 
perer than thofe with purging ingre- 
dients. Four ounces, of Glauber's 
fall or cream of tartar, with the 
fame quantity of lenitive eledtuary 
diflblved in barley water, or any 
other liqoor, may be given as an 
opening drink every other day, when 
the glyfters ihojald be omitted. 

In fovr or five days, the horle 
generally begins to pick hfs hay, 
basa(eefiMng relifh for food ; though 
bis flanks will heave pretty much 
for a fortnight, yet the temper of 
bis body and return of dj>petiie fhew, 
that nothing more is requifitc to com- 
pkie bis recovery, than walking him 
abroad in the air, and allowing 
picttty of clean lictet to reft him tn 
the ftable. 

This method of treating a fever is 
iimple and agreeable to the laws of 
nature ; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be mBnitely prelera- 
b|p to tbe hot method. The inten- 
tion here is to leiTen the quamity of 
Uood, promote thefecretionspf urine 
aad perfpiration, and cool and dilure 
tke fluids in general. How ^r 
vinous cordials, ftrong beer drinks, 
loaded with fiery powders, and fuch 
\ methods, are likely to anfwer thefe 
pQrpofes, is fubmitted to the ju- 
dicious obferver; as al fo, whether 
adapting thfi cool one in its dead is 
not as real an improvement in Far- 
rfery as phyfic, 

As fo an iBflamtnatory fever, it 
13 no othdf than an auginented de- 
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gree« which my iwppen ni Avert 
of ail kinds, where there n a ple^ 
thora or fiiUiefs of blood ; and wiie* 
ther that proceeds from high feed* 
ing, from the nature of the food, 
from the natural temperament and 
conftitutKM of the horfe, or from 
any other canle, is always danger- 
'ous 10 horfes; and ought by all 
means to be fpeedily renoovcd by 
bleeding, and other proper evacua- 
tions, with plenty of fuch things as 
are proper to allay the intemperate 
heat and effef^vefcence of the blood, 
which fymptoms ought always to be 
regarded in this and all other fevers, 
otherwiie they will foon prove mor- 
tal. 

Compound or Compiieated Fivta 
has befides an augmented mot ion 
of the blood, fome evil qualities in 
the blood and animal juices, that 
give rife to the fever : from whence 
they are denominated malignant, 
putrid, or peftilendal, according as 
the blood happens to be more Of left 
vitiated. 

The malignant fever feidoof rifet 
to any remarkable degree of heat and 
burning, o other fevers oltes d<fi : 
neither does it come to any emaiil 
OF diib'iidt crilisy but as it creep* en 
gradually, io it wears off infenlibly ; 
natcre ftrif ing ail the tlm^ to get 
rki'of her enemy in various ways; 
fometimes by ono fecretion, and 
fooietimes by another : but not per- 
fectly by any, which readers the 
care both tedious and uoecrf am ; and 
Without great care and fkill in the 
prsH^itiooer, thefe k'tttt are ap€ to 
end in a confumption ; and ieldom 
or never come to dtftin^ iniermiifi<;«~ 
om as in the human body. 

Thefe fort <^ fevers take their rife 
from fereral caufes ; fbmeiinies from 
uflwholefome food, vix. eating too^ 
great quantities of rotten or coarfe 
bay, rank clover,' raully bran oP oats, 
too many beans, H>uAycha#, drink- 
ing 
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ifig unwholeibme water, all which 
things weaken the ftomach, and poi- 
fon the blood ; fomecimes malignant 
ft vera proceed from wantof exercife 
1'ufficient to digeft what a borfe eats ; 
and ibmetimes they are the effects of 
haraiTing or working a horie be- 
yond bis natural ftrength. 

l*he iigns are a dow fever, with 
laoguilhing and great deprellTons ; 
Che boric is ibmetimes inwardly hot, 
and outwnrdiy cold ; at other times 
hot all pvef , but not to any extreme ; 
his eyes look moift and languid ; he 
has continual motllure in bis mouth, 
which is the reafon he feklom cares 
to drink» and wbea he does, > it is 
hut little at a time. He feeds but 
Hale, leaves off as foon as he has 
cat a mouthful or two ; be movas 
his jaws in a feeble loofe manner, 
with an unpleafant grating jof his 
teeth, bis body is coumionly open ; 
his dung foft and moift, but ieldom 
greafy i bis ftaling is often irregular, 
ibmetimes little, at other times pro- 
fufe, feldom high coloured, but ra- 
ther pale, with little or no fediment. 

V^hetk a borfe s appetite, declines 
daily till he refiifes all meat, it is a 
bad figo. When the fever doth not 
dimuiih or keep at a ftand, but in- 
creafes, the cafe is then dangerous. 
But when it fedibly abates, and his 
mouth grows drier, the grating of 
his teeth ceaies, his'^appetite mends* 
and he takes to lie down ; (which per- 
haps he has not done for a fortnight) 
thefe are promi/ing figns. A borfe 
in thefe fevers always runs at the 
npfej but not it he kindly white diA* 
charge, as in the breaking of a cold, 
but of a reddifh or greeniih dulky co« 
lour, ancHf a conliflence like glue, 
and fticking like turpentine to the 
hair, on the infide of his nollrils; 
if this turns to a gleet of clear, chin 
water, the horfe's hide keeps open, 
and he mends in his appetite, thefe 
ai^ ctiiain figns of recovery. 
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The various tnd irregular Qrmp* 
toms that attend this (low fever re- 
quire great ikill to direct the cure, 
and more knowledge of the fymp- 
toms of horfes difeafesthan the gene- 
rality of gentlemen are acquainted 
with. Tb^ experienced farrier 
ihould therefore be confulted and 
attended to, in regard to the fymp- 
toais : but very feldom as to the ap- . 
plication of the remedy, which is 
generally above their compreben- 
iion, though it may be readily fe- 
ieded by duly attending to the ob-* 
fervations here inculcated. 

Firft then let a moderate quantity 
of blood, not exceeding three pimt» 
be taken away, and repeated in pro- 
portion to bis (Irength, fulnefs, in- 
ward (brenefs, cough, or any ten- 
dency to inflammation ; afier which 
let the following infuiion be made. 

* 7 ake rue, peony royal, and fcor- 

* dium, of each a large handful ; 

* chamomile flowers, half a hand- 

* ful ; gallingals bruifed in a mor- 
' tar, half an ounce ; the beft Caglith 

* faffron, three drams. Iniufe thefe 
' in two quarts of boiling water in 

* an «artbeo pan $ cover the infu- 

* on, and when it is cold, drain it 

* into another veffdt or pour it o^ 

* gently from the ingredients.' Of 
this inraiion, let a pint be given 
twice a day, viz. in the morning fad- 
ing, and about two houxs b€;fore feed**^ 
ing.time t« the afternoon. 

The diet fhouM be regular, no 
oats Ihould be given, l^t fcatded or 
raw bran fprinUed wjth clear ^yater i 
the bedilavoiured hay Ihould be given 
by hand. tils, and often by hand i as 
f he borfe fometimes cannot Jift up bi£^ 
bead to the rack- 

As drinking is Q> abfolutely ne- 
cefTary to dilnte the blood, if the 
borfe refufes to drink freely of warm 
water or gruel» he muft be indulgedl 
with having the chill only taken off, 
by danding jn the dable ; nor will 
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any inconvenience eitiue, but often 
an advantage : for the naufeous 
warmth of water, forced on horfes 
for a Ucic palts their ftomachs, and 
takes away their appetites, which 
.the cold water generally reftores. 

Should the fdver alter this treat- 
inent increale, the horfe fce6 little, 
flale often, his urine being pale and 
thin, and his dang fometimes loofe, 
and at other times hard, fliouid the 
nioiflure in his month continue, his 
.ikin being ibmetimes dry, and at 
other times moift, with his coat 
Jooking ftarimg'ftnd furfeited : upon 
thefe irregular fymptoms, which 
denote -great danger, give the fol- 
lowing balls or drink : for in thefe 
cafes there is ito'time to be lod/ 

* Take of con<rayerva-root, myrrh, 

* and fnake-root, powdered, each 

* two drams; ^ffroh,- one dram; 

* mithrtdate or Venice treacle, half 
^ ^a ounce; make into a ball with 

* honey, whicb Ihouid be given 
*•■ twice or thrice a day, with two 
' or three homfuls of an infuGon of 

* (hake-root, fweetenedwith honsy ; 
*' to a pint and a half of which may 

* be added half a pint bf treacle wa- 
iter, or vinegar, Which latter is a 
^medicine of excellent ufe in all 
^i -kinds of inflammatory and putrid 
*-df(brders, either external or in-' 
•.ternal* ; 

. Should thefe4>alls not prove effcc- 
tuai, add to each a dram of cam-^ 
phor ; and Whett if can be afforded,' 
to a horfe of value the fame qnap- 
titjr of cador: Or the following dri hfc ' 
nrty be fobftitutied in r"heir ftead, fo«*. 
fome days. * ITafce of contrayer\ra 

* «and fnake-ro6lt,<yfeach two ounces ; 

* Ikjuorice root llicfed, one ounce ; 

* •fafffon, • two; drams j intufe *in 

* two quarts of boiling water clofe 
•covered for two hotirs ; rtrain off, 

* and add half a pint of diftilled vi- 

* negar, four ounces of fpifit of 

* wine, wherein half an ounce of 

* camphor is diffolyed, and two 



* ounces 6f mithridate or Venice 

* treacle ; give a pint of ihh drink 

* every four, fix, or eight hour?.' • 

A more (imple drink and perhaps 
fill! its efficacious miy be thus pre- 
pared. * • Take camphor, one dram, 

* dfffolved in re6tTfied fpirit of wine, 

* one ounce,* then^r'aduajfy pour 
^ on a pint of dtftilled vinegar 
^ warmed, and' g?Vfe"ft)f* tWo dofes. 

* The quantity of camphor may be 

* increafed.' 

Should the hOffe becoflive, r<s 
courfe muft be had toglyfters, ot 
the opening drink ; ihouid he purge, 
take care not to fupprcfs it, if mo- 
derate : but if by continuance the 
horfe grows feeble, add diaicbrditnfi 
to his drinks inftead of the mithri- 
date i if it increafes, pve more po- 
tent remedies: See Sc b uim n o and 
Looseness. 

■A horfe Ihouid drink pleritifiiily, 
to promote the operation of thefe 
medicines f but inftead of them, t6 
a horfe of fmall value, give an ounc* 
of diapente, and half an ounce of 
mithridate, and one dram* of cam- 
phor, wjth a ftrortg infufidri of rue, 
fcordlum, and fnake-rOot, in thj^ 
manner above difefted. ' 

Regard ftiould aMo be had to his 
fbrting; which »f in too great quan-» 
rities, fo as manifeftly to deprefs his^ 
fpirits, fhould be controaled by pro- 
per reftringents, or by preparing hir 
drinks with lime water. If, op* the* 
contrary, it happens that he is too' 
remifsthis way, and ftalts (b little, 
as to (yccafion a fulnefs and fwelling 
. of the body and Jegs,' recourfe may 
' be had to the following drink. * Take' 

* of fal parnellae or nitre, one ounce j 
' * juniper-berries anil Viitfce turpen- 
' * tine, of each half an mince ; make 

* into a ball with oil' of amber 
" Give him two or three of thefe bjalls 

at proper intervals, with a decodtioil 
'of marlh mallows' fweetcned with 



honey. 



If 
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If any other rymptoms tri(e» fuch ^ If this fever ihould be brought to 

as inward (brenefs, ninnrng at the intermit, or prove of the intermittiiig 

nofe and ejes. with greater heavt- kind, immediately after the 6t irover, 

nefs and depreffion thim was before, give an ounce of Tefuit's bark, and 

the fever may then be reckoned of repeat it every Ux hours till the 

the putrid kind, and ought to be horfe has taken four or fix ounces. 



treated as fiich : for a putrid fever 
feems to be no other than a degene- 
racy of a malignant 6r any other 
fever in a putrM or univerfal rot- 
tenneis 

In all putrid cafes to which horfes 
.are liable, whether they proceed ori 



Should eruptions or (wellings appear, 
they ihould be encouraged, for they 
are good fyniptoms at the decline of a 
fever, denote a termination of the 
diftemper, and that no ferther me- 
dicines are wanted. 

Epii/emk Fevers. From the 



finally from fevers, or from fudden experience we lately had of the epi- 
eats and cokis, coagulating the demic CQld and fever among our 
blood, or from any fudden ftop given horfes, and from the obfervations of 
to perfpiration, the following figns others in the years 1732 and 1734* 
conftantly attend. A horfe in thefe it evidently appeared, that the fim* 
cafes alwavs runs at the nofe a gleet pied method of tr^patment fucceeded 
of a reddim or greenifh colour, with befl. Thu8> it is proper to bleed 
a frequent fneezmg ; if he continues largely at firft, to the quantity of 
to lofe his fleih, and becomes hid^ three quarts, if the horfe is full and 
bound; if he altogether forfake^ his ftrong { and if it appears that bh 
meat, and daily grows weaker ; i£ lungs are not relieved by it, but con-> 
he fwelis about the joints, and his tinue ftufied and loaded, the bleed- 
^yes look fixed and dead ; if the ker- ing (hould be repeated, and a rowel 
nels under his jaws fwell and feel may be put in his cheft or belly, 
loofe; ifhis tail is raifed and quivers; Dilute the bk)od with plenty of 
if his breath (mells ftrong, and a water, or white drink ; let his ^iet 
purging enfues, with a diJcharge of be warm bran mafhes, and his hay 
»)etid dark coloured matter, bis cafe Tprinkled. Should the fevor rife, 
xnay then be looked upon as defperate, which will be known by the fymp- 
and all future attempts to feve him tioms above deferibed, give him an 

ounce of nitre thrice a day in his wa- 
ter, or made up in a ball with honey. 
Let his body be kept cool and open, 
with the opening drink given twice 
or thrice a week ; or an ounce of 



will be fruitlefs. 

The figns of a borfe's recovery 
are known by his hide's keeping 
open, and his fkir) feeling kindly ; 
bis ears and feet will be of a mode- 
rate warmth, and his eyes bri/k and fait of tartar may be given every day 
Kvely ; his nofe g^ows clean and djifolved in his water, for that pur 



dry, ^his appetite mends, he lays 
down" well, and both dales and 
dungs regularly. 

' Be careful not to overfeed biai on 
his recovery, let his diet be light, 
feeds fmall, and tncreafed by. de- 
grees, as he gets ftrength, for by 
overfeeding, horfes have frequent 
xelapfe»or jgreat furfeits, which are 
^waysciifHmt of cure. 



pofe, omitting then the nitre. Af> 
ter a week's treatment in this man- 
ner, the cordial ball may be given 
once or twice a day, with an infu- 
(ion of liquorice-fOOt, fweetened 
with honey ; to which may be add- 
ed, when the phlegm is tough, or 
cough dry and huflcy, a quarter of 
a pint of linfeed or fallad oil, and the 

fame 
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feme quantity of oxymel fqtiflh. 
As the feernels about the throat are 
greatly fwclled in thefe cafes, we 
need n,ot mention the necelfity of 
keeping the head and throat warm- 
er than ordinary, to promote a freer 
perfpiration, and forward the run- 
ning at the noie, which in a hori« 
anfwers the end of fpirring or expec-? 
toration in us : but the no(e (bould 
never be fyringed^ as is (bmetime? 
done to promote thisi difcharge, 
y^hkh it often checks, and occafions 
bad fwellin^s in the neighbouring 
parts and glands ; for let it be re- 
membered, thefe are critical run- 
nings of nature's own appointment* 
which by art may (bon be fruftrated. 
The following cooling purge is very 
proper to give at the decline of th« 
diftemper, and may be repeated three 
or four times. 
' Take two ounces of (enna, an* 

* nifeed and ^nei bruifed, each 

* half an ounce ; fait of tartar, three 

* drams ; let them infule two hours 
^ in a pint of bcMling water ; ftrain 
' off and diffolve in it three ounces 

* of Glauber's fait, and two of cream 
' of tartar ; ^ve for a dofe in the 
' morning.' This purge generally 
works bdbre night very gently, and 
in fevers and all inflammatory dif- 
orders, is infinitely preferable to any 
other phytic. See A pof l b x y. 

Before we conclude this article, 
it may not be improper to obferve 
that a faorfe's pulfe in a fever fhould 
be particularly attended to, as a pro- 
per eftimate may thereby be made 
of the degree and violence of the Ye- 
ver prefenty by obferving the rapidity 
of the blood's rnotipn^ and the force 
that th« heart and arteries labour 
with, to propel tc rauad. See the 
article Pulsb. 

The true reaibn perhaps why (6 
oiany horfes mifcarry in fevers is, 
that their mafters or doctors will 
l)9t w^ic with patiepce, and let na- 
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ture have fair play ; that they ge- 
nerally negletl bleeding fufficienilv at 
firft and are cooftantly forcing down 
fugar fops or other food in a horn, 
as if a horfe mu4l be ftarved in a few 
days, irhedid not eat; then they 
ply him twice ot thrice a day with 
hot medicines and fpirituous drinks, 
which (excepting a very few cafes) 
muft be extremely pernicious to a: 
horfe whofe diet is naturally (imple. 
and whofe ftom«ch and blood, un- 
accu domed to fuch beating medi- 
cines, muft be greatly injured, and 
without doubt are often inflamed by 
fuch treatmen^ Gibfoifs Difeefes of 
HtMTpBS and Bart let's Farrier j, 

FIG, a fpungy excrefcence* which 
moft commonly grows out on the 
foot of fuch horles as are high and 
hollow, with large flefhy heels ; 
they arc caufed by all the con>mon 
accidents that happen to the feet, as 
fbrbating, foundering, kc. and of» 
ten times they 9re the confequence 
of a long continued gourdinefs irt 
the legs and patterns. Their feat 
is for the ofioft part at the top or (ide 
of the frflfh, but when they are fuf- 
fcn-ed to grow old, or arie dried up 
with flrong ointments, they tak^ 
another courfe, and fpreRd to the 
corner of the heel. They are, as 
moft' other exciefcfBces of that 
kin J, bred and nauriihed of the 
fame matter which fuliains and nou- 
rilbes the finews and nervous parts, 
and are only to be cured by extirpa*- 
tion. Therefore, if the figs be on 
the fide of the frufh^ pare away (o 
much of the root as may give room 
to reach the fore with a fleam, or a 
lancet ; the cut then fdle about the 
fig^ and take them clean out, a«- 
vdding as much aa poflible to wound 
th^ large blood vefTels. Let your 
firft dreiTing be made of dry hurds, 
to ftop the breeding ; and if it re-, 
quires a ftyptic remedy, apply fuch 
as are proper for flopping the bleed- 
%z ing 
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ing. Two or three days thereafter 
reniovcv your drefllDg, and if any 
part of the excrefcence be left, you 
may deftroy it, by applying aegyp- 
tiacum fpread on bplfters or pledgita 
of hurds, nnixing with every ounce 
of the faifl ointment, half a dram of 
arfenic or corrofive fublimate* en> 
larging or diminifhing the quantity 
of the latter as you hnd your horfe 
able to bear it, or the circumftances 
of the fore may require, apd then 
beal up the fore with a good digef- 
tive and fpirituous applications, &c. 

But if the fig has its infertion into 
the finewy or griQIey fubftances in 
thofe parts, you rouft take up the 
fole, and if any part of the grille 
be corrupted, you may cut it off 
vfiih a razor, or other fharp inftru* 
nient; If the bone be ulcerated and 
carious, you may touch it with a 
hot iron» and then drefs it with 
pledgits dipt in a tindture of myrrh, 
aloes, and frankincenfe, and alfo with 
warm turpentine apd honey of rofes, 
pntil the bone is covered : afterwards 
beal up the fore with fome good 
digeftive. G^forCs Farrier's Guide. 

FILM upon a horfe'seye. See 
the artiple Eye. 

Dr. Bracken . thinks, that glafs 
finely powdered, and fjfted through 
a fine nour fieve. ouxed with honey 
and a little frefh butter, is the moil 
likely to remove a film or fpeck upop 
the eye, when there is no inflammar 
tion accompanying it : bqt if the 
film is old and hardned, it muft hp 
|X)ntinued fpr a long time together. 

FIRE. To give the fire to a horfe 
is to apply the firing iron red hot to 
fome preternatural fwellm^, &c. in 
prder to difcu fs ii;. which is often- 
times done by clapping the firing 
iron to the (kin,., without pierdng it. 
The firing iron is a piece ot copper 
pr iron, about a foot long, one end 
pf which i^ fuade fiat and forged 
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like a knife, the back of it being hal^ 
an inch thick, and the fore edge 
abeut five or fix times thinner. 
Guillet, 

Solleyfell lays down thefe import- 
ant directions in giving the fire: 
the firft is not to prefs too hard upon 
the part ; the fecond, to let the knife 
be red hot, but not flaming ; and 
the third, to heat the knife in a char- 
coal fire* Firing or cauterifing is 
often neceCary after ftrains and other 
accidents* which may occafion a long 
continued weaknefs, or where there 
is a fulneis, and the part is grown 
hard and callous efpecially about the 
joints, finews and nervous parts; 
thofe parts being coinpofed of an in* 
finite number of fibres and nervous 
threads, which lie dole together, 
that nothing but what is of the mofl 
powerful nature is fufficient to relieve 
them when obftrudbed. This is pro- 
moted in the moft efiFedual manner 
by burning the optfide, and giving 
vent to the inclofed matter, to dif- 
charge. itfelf, and fometimes proves 
beneficial, when all other helps have 
been found inefiFedual. 

In firing about the iinews and 
nervous parts, great care is to b^ 
taken pot to go top deep at firfl, 
but by gentle repeated razes or lines, 
till they come to a pale red colour : 
for if the fise once touches the ^x^ 
new, |t will make the horfe go lame 
as long as he lives : the fame ought 
to be drawn pretty clofe together, 
on each M^ of rhe joint or fmew, 
following the courie of the hair, 
without making crofs lines, which 
are of no ufe in tbefe parts and are 
only apt to disfigure the horfe after- 
wards. WJier. the more fldhy 
parts, pr an obftinate tumour that 
cannot be brought to fuppuratton, 
r^uires firing, the fkin ought to be 
pierced deeper, in order to draw 
away a fufficicnt quantity of master 
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firom the part ; the fame ought to 
be performed upwards, to prevent 
any ulceroua difpofition attending it. 
Acd in fuch cafes* tittle foft doifils 
of tow dipt in warm baiilicon and 
fpirita of wbe mav be chruft gentJy 
up the orifices. 

Tbe iking inftrument or knife 
ought to be fomewbat rounded on 
the edge, and gradually thicker to 
the back, fufScient to keep the heat 
•f the fire for fome time ; the ikme 
ihould be rubbed clean that no dirt 
or aflies may ftick to it ; and not ufed 
until tbe flaming redncfs is in part 
gone off. All the feared parts ought 
immediately to be bathed with fpirits 
of wine, and where nothing elfe is 
requiiite, to complete the cure, the 
place b only to be anointed with oil 
and bees wax melted together. 

Tbeufe of the fire with refpedt to 
fpavins, ringbones, curbs, fcratcbes, 
&c. 18 treated of in their proper 
places. See th« articles S?avins, 
v&c. Giifrms Difeafes of Horfrs^ and 
Farrier t Guide. 

FISTULA, tn fiugery, figqifies 
an ulcer that lies deep, and ouzes out 
matter through a long narrow wind- 
ing paflfage ; in which cafe the bones 
are frequently aflPe^ed with rotten- 
nefs or blacknefs, and the extreme 
parts or lips of the wound, as well 
as many times the infide of it, are 
callous, horny, and hard. 1 hefe 
wounds are commonly narrower at 
the mouth than at the bottom, and 
fend fbrtfa thin matter, commonly 
called ichor. 

A fiftula is often occalioned from 
the ill heating of a wound ; fome- 
times it comes from a crufh from the 
faddle, whence thofe troublefome ul- 
cers are mod coonnonly in the wi- 
thers ; where, tf they pafsdown be^ 
tween the (houlder blades and ribs, 
as is often the cafe, they are very 
difficult of cure, by reafon there is 
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no coming at the bottom of the 
wound. The firft thing to be done, 
i^ to fearch or probe the wound with 
a leaden probe, that will eafily bend, 
or with a piece of fmall wax candle ; 
and if the finus or cavity lie in any 
part that can with hftiy be opened, 
it Ihould be done the whole length of 
it, by the help of a long fniall 
pointed penknife or bidory, which 
Ihould be guided along with a Iniall 
piece of iron, that is channeled on 
one fide, and of a fit length. After 
the hollownefs or cavity is quite open, 
you mud feel with your finger up 
and down for callous, horny, and 
bard fubdances; for the ichorous 
dtfcharge fiom thefe old wounds is 
ot fuch a cofrofive quality, that it 
caufes the finus or cavity to become 
horny and hard, in order to defend 
the veflels, &c. from the farther cor- 
rofion of it. All this callous fub- 
dance mud be taken away, either by 
the knife or by an actual or poten- 
tial cautery, and where this cannot 
be complied with, forpe corrofive 
powder, or the tike, is made ufe of. 
Therefore, fird dedroy the callous 
or horny fubdance to the very bot- 
tom of the wound ; then apply the 
following water and unguent. 'Take 

* a pint of lime water made very 

* drong, and put to it of corrofive 

* fublimate, two drams; dtr thefe 

* frequently together for fome days ; 

* then pour off what is clear, and 

* add fpirit of wine four ounces.* 

Wkh this water the wound may 
be walhed with a bunch of feathers 
for a week at the beginning : but ks 
ufe fhould not be condnued too long 
together, for though it is a good 
cleanfer of old wounds, yet after all 
the hardnefs is eaten away, proper 
ointments are fuilicient : therefore 
you need only now and then wafh 
the fore with it, to' hinder fungous 
or proud flefh from generating. 

Let 
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Let the wound be opened accord- 
ing to the direction of the animal • 
fibres, efpecialiy where there is not 
a good deal ot mufcular fieih : but 
where thi$ is in plenty, it cannot do 
niuch harm, if the fmus or cavity be 
opened a little crofiwiie. When all 
this is done, let the wound be dreifed 
once or twice a day, according to 
the quantity of matter it difcharges, 
by the following unguent. * 1 ake 

* common tar, two pounds ; com- 

* won turpentine, half a pound ; 

* honey, fix ounces ; yolks of eggs, 

* number ten. Melt the tar, tuir 

* pen tine, and honey together ; and 

* when they haye ilood (ill they are 

* only milk warm, llir in an ounce 

* of the bed French verdi^reafe in 

* fine powder ; and ou^ it fb long, 

* that it oannot tink to the bottom.' 
If you would have it a little more 
IHfF, or of a thicker confiflence, you 
may add half a pint of wheat flour ; 
and then with a bunch of feathers, 
the whole wound may be anoiiited 
with the ointment very warm, as 
often as there is occafipn ; and laflly^ 
cover with tow a;id pledgets. Brae- 
k€Tfs FarrUry, 

Bruifes on the withers frequently 
impoflhumate, and, tor want of care, 
turn 6iiulous : they arife often frpm 
pinches of the (addle, and fhould be 
treated with.repellers: for this pur- 
pole bathe the tumour well with 
hot vinegar, three or fojur times a 
day; and if that dpes not fucceed 
alone, ap ounce of oil of vitriol pay 
be put to a quart of vmegar, or half 
an ounce of white vitriol diflblved 
in a little water^ and added to the 
fame quanuty. Thefe are generally 
very effe£tnal repellers fpr thispur- 
pofe in horfes, and will frequendy 
prevent impoftbumation* When the 
fweJlipg is attended with beat, (mart* 
ing, and little hot watry pimples, the 
follovving mixture will then be mofe 
proper to bathe with. 
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' Take two ounces of crude fal 

* ammoniac boiled in a quart of lime 
' water ; where that caaoot be bad, 

* a handful of pearl or wood afhes 

* may be boiled in- common water; 

* pour off the deco6Uon when (ettled, 
' and mix with it half a phut of (pi* 

* rit of wine ; anoint the part after- 
' wards whh linfeed oil, or elder- 

* ointment, to foften and fmooch the 

* Ikin/ 

But when thefe fweliings are cri* 
tical, the confequence of a fever (et- 
tied on this part, you mu^ avoid 
the repelling method, and aflifl in 
bringing the fwelling to matter, by 
means of fuppucating poultices : ex- 
perienced farriers advife . never ra 
open thefe tumours, till they break 
ofthemfelves, for if they are opened 
before they are ripe, the whole foro 
will be fpungy and difcharge a bloo- 
dy ichor, v/hich (bon degenerates 
into a fordid ulcer. But. take care 
to enlarge th^ openings, and pare 
away the lips, ih^t your dreflin^ 
may be applied eaiily; and avoid 
the ligament which runs along the 
peck to the withers ; if a gathering 
forms on the oppofite fide* open it 
in the fame manner, bift take caip 
they incline downwards, for the fake 
of depending oriBces, and letting 
the matter now off e^Gly. Git/o^ 
and Bartht, 

FLANKS, the fides of an horfe. 
In a l^rict fenfe, the flanks are the 
extremities of the belly, where the 
libs ar^ wanting, apd below the 
loins. The flanks fhould be full* 
^nd at the top of thepi, on each iide, 
ihouljd be a feather -, and the dearer 
tbofe feathers are tp each other, fo 
much the better : but if they be, as 
it w^re, within view, then (be mark 
is excellent. The didance between 
the laft rib and haunch bone, which 
is properly the Hank, fhould be fhort : 
this is germed nuell coupled: f\ict> 
horfes are piofl hardy, and will en-> 
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dttre hbonr lodgeft. If a borfe have 
a flank full enough, 70U are to con- 
sider whether it be not too large* 
that h, if over againft that part of the 
thigh called the ftiffle, the flank fall 
too low ; for in that Gafe» it is a great 
advance to purfinefs, efpedally if the 
horfe be not very youn€. A horfe is 
faid to have no flank, if the laft of 
the ihort ribs be at a confiderable 
diftance from the haunch bone $ al- 
though fuch horfea may for the time 
have very good bodies* yet when 
thej are hard laboured, they will lofe 
them. A horfe alio is fiud to have no 
flank* when hia ribs are too much 
flraitened in their compafs* which is 
ealiljr perceived, by comparing their 
height with that of l&e haunch 
bones: for they ought to be u high 
and equally raided up as them : or 
but very little le(s* when the horfe 
is in good cafe. 

A horfe is likewife faid to have 
little flanks, to be fbrrily bodied, to 
be gaunt bellied, and thin gutted, 
when his flank turns up like a grey- 
hound, and his ribs are flat, nar- 
row and ikon. A well flanked horfe 
is one that has wide and weU made 
libs, and a good body. In this cafe, 
the word flank is ufed in the room 
of gut. SgileyfgU and Spartfman's 
Dia. 

FLEAM « fmall inftrument of 
fine fkel, compofed of two or three 
moveable lancets for blooding a horfe ; 
and (bmetiines making inciiions upon 
occafioo, and fo fupplyiog. the room 
of an incifion*knife^ GnUUt* 

FLING, in the manage, is the 
fiery and obflinate a£tioo of an un^ 
ruly horfe. To flSng like a cow» 
» to raife only one leg, and to give 
a blow with it. To flin^ or kick 
with the hind legs. See \erk. 

FLUX, or Bloody Flux. See 
Bi^oooY Flux< , 

FLY ibi heeUt in the mastge. A 
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horfe is faki to fly the heels, when 
he obeys the fpurs. * See the articles 
Sfitr and Heel. 

FOAL, or Colt. See the ar- 
ticle Colt. 

It is no diflicult matter to know the 
fliape that a foal is like to be of, for 
the fame fliape he carries at a month, 
he will carry at fix years old, if be 
be not abufed in after keeping ; and 
as the good fliape, (b the defeS^alfo. 
As to the height, it is obferved, that 
a large fliin bone, long from the knee 
to the paflern, fliews a tall horfe : 
for whicn another way is, to fee what 
fpace he ha| between his knee and 
withers, which being doubled, it 
will be his height when he is a com- 
petent horfe. There are aifo means 
to know their goodnef^, for if they 
are fttrriog, not apt to be frighted, 
adive, and ftriving for maftery, they 
generally prove goixl mettled horfes. 
Rujiic Dia. 

FoAL-TiSTH. See the article 
Teeth. 

FOALING. It fometimes hap- 
pens, that mares kill their foals, 
through careleflhefs, or for having 
been entangled in the ftable with their 
halter^or through the difliculty they 
have in bringing them forth. Now, 
fince mares go with 4bai eleven 
months and as many days as they are 
years old, vou mav guefe near the 
time when ihe fliould foal, and there- 
fore flioold caufe a fervant always to 
attend her, that he may aflifl in cafe 
of neceflity, and obferve whether it 
be ibr want of ftrength or courage, 
that the mare does not bring forth 
her ibal, in which cafe he is, with his 
hand, to dole her nollrils, which 
will make her prefs to have breath ; 
in making which eflbrt, ihe will be 
delivered ; or otherwifej let him 
pour into her noftrils a little claret 
wine boiled with fennel, and fallad 
oil, which will alfo aflill her to bring 

forth. 
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forth. . Biit if through- misfoitttiie 
the foal be dead in her bdly, then 
promote a delivery by taking marea 
oralTes milk, or for vmnt of that, 
goats milk about two quarts ; three 
pounds of ftroBg claret wine kes ; 
two pounds of olive oil ; one pound 
of the jyice of white onions ; mix all 
together, and ni«ke it Juke warm % 
after which give it to the .mare at 
two drenches, the one abou€ half an 
hour after the other. 

If this remedy has not effedl e- 
nough, then fome (kiiful perfon, with 
a filial] hand,. having anointed his 
hand and arm, <hall endeavour to 
pull out the foal, either whole or in 
pieces; andtif he cannot get a good 
hold of it, he is to tie a ftrong whip- 
cord round its neck, and fo pull" k 
forth as gendy as pollible. Soine-. 
times foals appear with their feet 
foremoft, iji that cafe, you- are to 
thiuft them in again, and wifhvVOUA 
hand, endeavour to. pull iforth his 
head, at leaft its nofe, thereby to fit 
cilitate tht mare's delivery. Soi/fty 
fetPi Comfi/eat.Hpr/eman. / . ^ 

FONCEAU, in the niani^. ir 
the bott(CKn or end of a cannon btt*> 
mouth, that is the part of the bit; 
that joins to the banquet. See* 

FOOT. See the article FeEt* ., 
. 1 he ibot is the extremity of a 
horfe's leg^ from: the cofdnot. tio the; 
lower partof the hoof. Tlhei'four; 
feet ace diftiogutihed by four, diife-* 
rent names : the two fore^feet Are • 
by fome called the hands.of a .horfe r* 
but thatterm is nidifufe, thecom"^* 
mon expreffion' being the rfar, lore' 
foot, to denote the.right ibot Jbefor«; 
and the near fore toot, the. lUrrupv 
foot, and the bridle hand foot* to> 
denote the left foot before. 

Of the two hinder feet, the-rigkt 
is called the far hinder- fbot ; and • 
when fpears were in ufe, it was caikd 
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the fpear-foott becauie inreftiog ffce 
ipear, the ibcket of it anfwered the 
right hinder fool. The left hind- 
f<K>t, is called the near foot behind. 

Foot ^eroht^ in the manage. 'A 
borfe's fOot has this appellation when 
VL is worn .and wafted by going 
without (h<»e», fp that for want m 
hoof, it is a hard matter to iho(& 
hkn. 

A horfe's foot is faid tobew^rn 
«Dd wafted, called in French* use^ 
'when he has but little hoof, and tiot 
«nough for ihoemg. 

Tie gix^9p upon . a gwd Fo o t , dt 
pBt a horfe aponia good foot, calleid 
in French fur U hen pud. See ftiift 
Gallop. . . > 

Fat Foorr, in the managfc,. A 
horfe is fakl to have a fat foot; when 
the hoof is^ib^tlun and wealc, t^f 
onlefs thd naiti be dHven very^&drt; 
he runs the rifk of being prjciseci 
tnihbeing. • The • £ngli& borfes'are 
T«ry fubje£t to thl« ilifotder. 
. , FOREHEAD of a horfe ftoirld 
be fomewhai broad; fome woiild 
have it a little raifed, but a Hat One 
ia moft beadttfui A horie diovld 
have in his forehead that! whfch- we 
call a feather • and if h& has two^ 
(hat are near ^ or toiich one anather» 
the marLja MHU the better.' See 
Feather. 

If a horfi»-6e nekfaer white,' dsip* 
pled, nor > approaching thele cpldutv, 
heihoiuld haveaiftak* or blaze «a kM 
forehead ;i' it! being a defe^^ not 
Qoiiy.as to^he^qaiity, -but often as 
to the gobdnefs of aliorie osf any • 
da#k colcair so ite without one. S^L 

, .FORE^^LEQS V » horfe confift of • 
an 4irm, a^ibre thigh, and the Jhtnlt ; 
bikh which, ^helarger, broader, and 
more nervous ^he/ are, the better.- 
SoiieyfeU ' i .• . 

FORE-THIGH, or htLU.^fdt 
horfe, S«c the article Thigh. - ; 
FORME 
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FQRME, a French ttrm for a 
fwellifig in, the verj fubftance of a 
horfe^s pa^erh, and not in the (kin ; 
tbey come as well in the bind legs as 
iii the fore, and though it be ah im- 
pcrfe6lion not very common, yet it is 
dahgerous, in thac it will admit of no 
other remedy but Bring, and taking 
out the fole $ neither can the fire be 
given to that part without great dif-, 
ficiilcj and hazard. In the begins 
niog the forme ddes not exceed half 
the bignefs of a pigeon's egg, but la- 
bour and exercife will make it, in 
time, to grow to about half the big- 
nefs of a hen's egg j and the nearer 
it is ^tuate to the coronet tipon the 
quarters, to miich the more danger* 
ous it is. Polity fell 

FOtJL FEEDERS. Sec the ar- 
tide Appetite. 

fOONDERIl^^, a dlfordcir in 
horfes tvhereof there are two kinds, 
viz. in the feet, and in the cheft. 

I . Foundering ih the feet is an it" 
ccffive pain in the feet, whereby the 
horie, being fcarcejy able to touch 
the grotlhd, draws himfelf" in a heap^ 
upon Whici) account mod people 
haveconilahtly'beeit of opinion, that 
a horfe in this condition muft alfo Ul 
foundered in hisbod^,iEmd hisgreafe 
molten, which^ immediately tailing 
downwards, caufes that lamenefs,and 
therefore ift their ctlre have made ap- 
plication to the back and loins as well 
as the feet : btit Mr. Shapty in his 
anatomy j has nbt ohiy given the bed 
atcount of this diftemper^ but bag 
alfd pointed forth the true method 
of cure. In defcribing the coffin 
hone he has the following words % 

' Its fttbftahce is fungous dr fpon- 
' gy, having innumerable little boles 

* pierciag throtigh its fideiSi, for the 

* palTage of the V^fTell; as alfd verjr 

* iiiiall finufes wherelnrd aire im- 

* planted the ends Of the: tcndohs of 
' the mufcles that move the lower 

* part of the leg and foot, whofc 
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^ fibres beihg at any tio^e afR>6(edff 

* either by bruifes, ill ihoeing, or 

* (lahdihg in the water after hard 

* riding, while th| horfe is hot, or 
' by flanding ftilr in the ftable for 

* fever al days without haVing the 

* feet ftopt up, and the Ijke. I fay^ 

* the tendinous fibres, being affe^ed 

* by tbefe or other means, catifc the! 

* horfe to have fhch great pain id 

* his ^^u that he can fcarce endure 
' to tread iipon them, which lame* 

* nefs we call a fotinder. Now this 

* diflemper is fb miich the harder td 
*• cure, by r^afbn thefe fibres He lb 

* far out of reach ; mofl of them 

* running on the upper fide of th^ 

* bone, betwixt it atid the hbof, and 
^ nbt to it^ bottooi ; {i^ ihat the hoof 

* growing upon the fides, as the fole 

* doth at the bottom, there is a great 
' hazard, but we fhall mifs effedtin^ 

* a cure, if we only pull the fble 6ur« 
< and do not cut patt of the hoof off 

* alfo.* 

This ihetHbd ih alt ob&idate cafei 
fhould be complied with, as the moft 
certain ; being fiicb, if rightly ma- 
naged, as may for the mbft part ba 
attended with fuccefs ; di)d nothing 
can be mor^ pfoperly appHM to the 
wounds made in the hoof than tar, 
turpentine, atid honey melted toge- 
ther, with a fourth part of fpirit of 
wiUe, foakingpledgits of clean hurdd 
in this mixture, and laying them 
pretty warm upon the razures or 
chinks, omitting two days after the 
fir ft d^efSng; continuing afterward^ 
to make your applications every day» 
until the vacant fpaces of the hoof 
are filled up. The fame appHcationa 
ought alfo to be VBoAi to the fole i 
covering the whole foot with flaxen 
cloths dippcfd in oil and vinegar, beat 
together, which may be faflehed with 
a roller or 9 pretty long piece of lifli. 

But the preceding method is only 

neceffary in obflinate cafes: for 

manry times the foupdering is Ci9re4> 

R . *nl/ 
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only by meking pitch and tar, with 
a fufficient <}nantity of bog's Jard, 
pourmgche mixture boiling hot upon 
the fole, and ftuffiif it up very care- 
fully with bnrds, and above them a 
piece of leather with fplents. This 
IS very good, but would be much 
iqore efficacious, if the Ible was 
pared fomewhat thin, and half an 
ounce of camphor diflblved in (he 
mixture, juft as it comes off the fire. 
GAjBHs Farrier's Guidt. 

2. FOUNDIRING in tbtCbtJl, ScC 

Chest Foundering. 

FOUR Corners, in the manage: 
or to work upon the four corners, is 
to divide in imagination the volt or 
round into four quarters; fb that 
upon each of thefe quarters, the 
bor(e ihakes a round or two at trot 
or gaHop ; and. when he has done fb 
upon each quarter, he has made the 
four corners. Qhdttet, 

FRENZY, or Madness, m a 
horfe. See thearticle Madness. 

FROTH, m the manage, is % 
mojil white ma»er> that ouzes from 
a horfe's mouth, otherwtfe called 
foam». A horfe that, by champing 
on hts bridle, throws out a great deal 
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of froth, IS judged to be a horfe of 
mettfe and health, and to have a 
cold, freih mouth. Guittet, 

FRUSH, or Froc, of a horpt h 
a fort of tender horn which arifesin 
the middle of the fele, and at (bme 
didance from the toe, divides into 
two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a forL Thus 
they fay, look after this horfe, for 
the flefh is run in upon the frufb. I 
fee an excrefcence or fprouting of 
flefli in that part. There is a fig in 
thdt forreFs fruA ; and this roan nas 
a feabbed frufh ; and here is another 
that has a fat fruii ; that is, a frulb 
that is too thick and too large^ 
Gttillet. 

Running Frush, or TttRirsB. 
See Running Thrush. 

FUZEE, two dangerous fplents, 
joining firom above downwards, com- 
monly a fnzee rifes to the knee 
and lames the horfe. Fuzees differ 
from fcrews or thorough fplents ia 
this, that the latter are plac^ on the 
two oppofite^d^ of the leg. Pa- 
zees are a great deal more dangerous 
than a iimpie (blent. GuHtet mnd 
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GALL, in anatomy, a yellow 
bitter juice or humour, called 
alfi> the bile, fecreted from the blood 
to the glands of the liver, and depo- 
fitted in a peculiar refervoir, called 
ibe gall-bladder, in moft animals. 
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Though a horfe has no gall-blad 
der, yet he has the porus biiiarias^ 
or gall- pipe, which is very large i, 
and horfes abound with gall as much 
as any other creature ; and are fiie- 
quently in danger, either when the 

paf- 
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paflage of the gall is 9bftrtt£ted» ar 
when the difcharge of it happens to 
betooprofufe j and tiierefore had a 
horie a gall-bladder; as (bme other 
animals, it might be gieady ex- 
pofed to accidents, by the violence 
and quicknefs of his motions. It is 
fcparated by its proper veffels, aod 
conveyed dire^ly into the firft gut, 
about ten or twelve inches below 
theunderuioft onficeof the ftomach. 
This fiquor is feparated from the 
blood, which is innported to the li« 
ver frooi the Tpieea, kc, GiBfiu 
and Brmken. 

The ufc of the bile therefore upon 
being raized with the chyle and faeces 
is to attenuate and diiTolve the oily 
parts, intimately mix them with the 
watery, to cleanfe off vifcidjties, and 
ftimulale the mufcular fibres of the 
imeftines to their periflaltic motion, 
It alfo obtunds and correds the fa- 
line and acrimonious parts of the 
chyle, diffolves fuch as were coagu- 
lated, and opens the la^eal paiTages 
for the reception of the chyle, it ex- 
cites the appetite and afUmilates crude 
or prepared aliment, therefore a prin- 
cipal in digeftion. 

Navel'fjALh. See the article 
Navkl-Gall. 

fFimd-GALu See the article 
Wind-Gall. 

GALLING •/ a b^rf^s hack. 
Good horfes are often fubjedt to gall 
upon their backs, and the utmofl 
care ought to be taken to prevent or 
cure it. The befl method of pre- 
vention is to uke a hind's fkin, well 
furnlihed with hair, and fit it neat- 
ly beneath the pannel ofthefaddle, 
10 that the hairy fide may be next 
the horfe ; this does not harden by 
fweat, but keeps the horfe from gall^ 
ing. This is al/o a method that 
fhould never be omitted with horfes 
that are newly cured of fuch a hurt, 
83 it will prevent their falling into 
it again. In long journeySi and in 
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horfes that are fubjedt to j^all, it is 
always proper to take off the faddle> 
as foon as the horfe is brought in^'^ 
and examine whether the back be 
at all preffed, or pinched in any 
part : it will • t)e well to re-examine 
It after an hour or two, to fee what 
effed the {landing has had, for of- 
ten the part hurt will not /hew it at 
firfl, but will fwell very violently 
afterwards. In this cafe, where the 
fkin is not fretted, but a fv/ellins; 
comes on, a bag of coarfe clotn 
fhould be filled with warm dung^ 
and tied upon the fweiling, which 
will not only prevent it from grow- 
ing worfe, but will take it often 
quite down ; or the fweiling may 
be well rubbed with good brandy, 
laying on a paper foaked in it. If 
the wn be broken, a mixture of red 
wine and f||ilad oil is a good remedy. 
SoUeyfell. See the articles Navel- 
Gall, Back^sore, Harness, 
Sadolb, &c. 

It may not be amifs to tell the 
reader how he may preferve his own 
pofleriors, as well as the horfe*s 
back, from galling, fretting, or ex*- 
coriatingj to which end, the firfl 
thing is, to ride upon a large faddle. 
Next to that is, after eafing yourfelf 
from the horfe, and either walking 
flowly, or reding yourfelf upoa 
fbme eafy feat, and now and then 
cooling your buttocks in cold wa- 
ter, to harden the fkin: for it is 
much eafier to prevent by good ma- 
nagement the buttocks from':gaU- 
ing. than to make the fkin come on 
a^ain upon a journey : therefore, ap- 
ply pretty large plafters fpread thin 
upon leather with diachylon to the 
buttocks, before they are actually 
fore ; and \^ the fkin is off the but- 
tocks, no other application is better 
than theie very plaflers, Brackens 
Farriery. 

GALLOP, in the mahaae, is 

the fwiftell natural pace of a horfe, 

R 2 per- 
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performed by reaches or leaps ; the 
two fore-feet being raifed almoft at 
the fame rime;' and when thefe are 
In the air, and ^ft ready to touph 
the ground again, the two hind-feet 
are lifted almoft at once. In gailopr 
ing, the horfe may lead with which 
fore-leg he pleaf^a ; the mod ufual 
way is that with the right; but 
which fo^ver it be, the hind-leg of 
the fame fide muft follpw it next : 
ptherwife the legs are faid to be dif- 
pnited, and the gallop tp be falie. 
To remedy this diforder» the rider 
piuft ftay the horfe a little on t^e 
band, and help him wirh the fpur a 
little on the contrary fide; to that on 
which he is difpnited. As for ex- 
ample, if he be difunited on the 
right fide, help him with the left 
fpur, by ftaying him as before on 
fhe hand a li^le ; and tilfo helping 
iiim at the fame lime with the calves 
of your legs. 

In a circlci the horie 19 confined 
always to lead with bis fore- leg with- 
in the turn, otherwife he is faid tp 
gallop falfe : but here too the hind 
leg of the fame fide muft follow. 

When you make trial of a gal- 
loper, obferye if hp performs it e- 
qually and puQi him on foinewhat 
jbaid, that you may know by his 
jftop, whether he has ilrength and 
vigour, which is termed a fund or 
iburce: and if he alfp be fenfible of 
the fpur. Qt a horfe that has an 
fafy light galiqp, ttiat gallops fine, 
they fay^ he gallops upon his 
iiaunches ; he does not prefs heavy 
upon the bridle ; he bends his fore 
legs well ; he is well coupled, Iceeps 
bis legs united. 

The great gallop, or the hunting 
eallop; or the gallop with a long 
ftretch, or gallop with all the heels, 
i. i. full fpeed. A ihort light gal- 

!op, I. f. a -flow gallop. We ailfo 
ay a hand gallop, a canterbury gal- 
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lop, a fchpol gallop, &c. a fmooth 
gallop clofe to the ground the French 
call the Englifh gallop. See the next 
article. 

QALLOPADE, in the manage, 
the fine gallopade, the fhort gallop, 
the liftening gallop, tfie gallop pf 
the fchool. It is a hand gallop, or 
gallop upon the hand, in which a 
hprie galloping upon one or two 
treads is well united, and w^ll rac- 
courci or knit together, well coupled, 
and yveil fet under him. Hence they 
fay, this horfe malces a gallopade, 
and works with one haunch in : i. e, 
inftead of going upon one tread, 
whether right otit or ifi a circle, he 
h^s one haunch kept in fubje^ion, 
let the turn or change of the hand 
i3ewhr^it wilt; fo that the inner 
haunch, which looks to the center 
of tl^e ground, is more narrowed and 
comes nearer to that center than the 
ihoulder does: and thus the horfe 
does not gq altogether to that fide ; 
and hjs way of working is little 
more than one tread, and fomewhat 
lefs than two. The difference be- 
tween working with one haunch in, j 
and galloping upon volts, and man- 
aging upon terra a terra, k that in 
galloping upon volts, and working 
terra a terra, the two haunches ate 
-kept fubje^t, and the two haunches 
are in, tliat is, within the volt, b\it 
in galloping a haunch in, pnly oiie 
is kept (ubjedt. 

To gallop, uniUiiy to gallop upon- 
the good qr right foot, is when a 
horfe that gallops right put, having 
ctit the way, or led with either of 
his fore-legs, cqntinues to lift that 
fame leg always firll ; fo that the 
hinder- leg of a fide with the leading 
fore-leg niuft likewife be raifed fqon- ' 
er than the other hind- leg For in- 
ftance, if the right fore-leg leads be- 
fore the left, then the right hind leg 
muft likewife move fooner thaa the 
• left 
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left hind-leg ; and in this order amft 
the horfe continue to go on. 

7i gaVop falfe^ to difunite, to 
drag the haunches, to change f^t, 
to go or run upon falfe feet, to gal- 
lop upon the falfe foot, is when the 
galloper having led with one of the 
fore-legs, whether the right or left, 
does not continue, to make that kg 
always fet out firft, nor to make the 
})ind-ieg of a fide with the leading 
leg, to move before its oppoAte hind- 
leg ; tha( is to faj, the orderly going 
is interrupted. 

A horfe that gallops falfe, gal- 
lops with an unbecoming air, and 
Incommodes the rider. If your horfe 
sallops falfe, or difunices, and you 
have a mind to put him upon keep- 
ing the right foot, and uniting well 
his hauojches, you mud bring to with 
the calves of ypur legs, that then with 
jthe out fpur ; that is, the fpur that 
is contrary and oppofite to the fide 
00 which he difunites \ fo that if he 
difunites to the right, you mufl prick 
him with the left heel. GuUUt, 

GANACHES, in the manage, 
are the two bones on each fide of the 
hinder part qf the head, oppofite to 
the neck, or onfet of the head, 
which forni the lower jaw, and give 
it motion. It is in this place that 
the glands or kernels of the flrangles 
or glanders are placed. Guitlet, 

GANGRENE, a very great and 
dangerous degree of inAammation, 
wherein the parts affected begin to 
porrupc, or put on a ftate of putre- 
faction : whence a gangrene appears 
to be a mortiiication in its Brft or 
beginning fkte, while yet the part 
retains fqme fenfe of pain, and a 
fhew of the natural heat, by which 
it is diftinguifhed from a fphacelus, 
pr thorough mortificatron, whei'c 
there is no I'enfe or warmth left. See 
Mortification. 

The figns qf a gangrene are, when 
the fymptoius of inflammation too 
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fuddenly difappcar, without taking 
away thecaufe ; a dull fenfe in the 
part, foftnefs, flaccidity, not rifing 
again if depreifed, puftles full of 
a lymphatic or watery liquor, fomc- 
ttmes yeliowiih, at other times of a 
reddifh colour, in and about the 
place inflamed. Alter this comes 
on a deadly bincknefs of the flefh, 
&c. the figns of an adual uiorcifi- 
cation. 

In the cure of a gangrene, no- 
thing exceeds timely and (mart fcari- 
fication or cutting into the part in 
feveral places, to difcharge the fer- 
menting blood and humours tending 
to corruption. And really the ichor 
which flows out in fuch cafes is of 
fo corrofive a quality, that it takes 
away the polifh of a fine (leel in- 
flrument, and tinges it with a bluifb- 
caft. After fcarification it is necef- 
fary to wafh the fores and all round 
the part with flrong and warm Imie- 
water, with fomc Ailphur of vh^um 
in powder, mixed with it ; about a 
quarter of a pound to two quarts of 
the lime water will be fufKcient. 
Bellofte recommends the foHowing 
folution for a gangrene. * Take fpi- 

* rit of nitre, made with oil of vi- 

* triol, or for want of that aqua 

* fortiSy two ounces i quickfllver^ 
' an ounce, mixed/ Moiflen cloths 
in this liquor, and fold them round 
the gangrened part, whereby the 
dead will readily feparate from the 
found. Bracken's Farriery, 

GASKOIN, the higher thigh of 
an horfe, which begins at the ttif&e, 
and reaches to the ply, or bending of' 
the ham. See the article Th i ch. 

GATE, in the manage, is ufed 
for the going or pace of a horfe. 
Hence they fay, this horfe has a 
good gate, but the other has a 
broken gate ; that is, this horfe goes 
'well, but the other does tK>t. Guillet. 

GATHERERS or Nippbrs, the 
name ufually given to four teeth, 

which 
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wUch A horfe gets whra ht a three The itfiial method of (eciirio| the 

years old. See the articles Age of fpermatic veffth h bj cautenzbg 

a /hrfit, and Tbeth. (heir extrenuties* and nlling up the 

GADNT BELLIED, or. Light fcrotum or bag with fak : this me- 

Bellieo horfr, is one wbofe beliy tfaod, thoush {uccc&fullj pradfiled 

(brinks up towards his flanks, on young colts, ^uld .by no means 

wberxe you may conclude he is ex- be truftc^ fo in grown horfes ; be- 

tremely coftive, and annoyed with caufe the efchar from burning may 

much unnatural heat, fo as always by accidents be removed, and a pro* 



to be very waiby, tender, and un- 
healthy, after hard labour. 

In order to cure it, we mud ob- 
ferve, that all horfes have two fmall 
ftrings reaching from the cods to the 
bottom of the belly, one on each 



fttfe bleecHng enfue before it is dif- 
covered. Should a fever or inflam- 
mation enfue, bleed largely, and 
follow the diredions laid down under 
the article FBV£a. Should the bel- 
ly and iheath fwell, foment twice a 



iide^ you mull therefore with your day, and bathe often withoilof rofes 

finger break thefe firings, and then and vinegar, till the tumor fubfides, 

anoint the part every day with freih and the wound dlgeH^s. Gihfons 

jbutter and the ointment popuineum Farriers Gutde^ a^ BartUfs Far^ 

mixed in equal quamies. Rufiic riery. 
Did. In gelding of horfes there are two 

GELDING, a term uled to de- things principally to be regarded, 

note the operation of caftrating which are the age of the creature, 

'horfes i and uled alfo for the horfes and the feafon of the year ; if it be 

fo caflrated, or whoie tefticles are a colt that is to be gelt, it may be'' 

cut out. done at nine days old, or at fifteen. 

The gelding of a foal is an ea(y or as foon as the teilides come down ; 

operation, and (eldom attended with for the fooner this is done the better 

any ill accident. But if a horfe*s it always is for flrength and courage 

flones fhould be bruifed or otherwife in the creature afterwards. But a 

hiirt, and fo become irrecoverable, farrier may geld a horfe at any age 

the extirpating of theie will require that he pleaies, ifjie wil) be careful 



the ikiii of a good anill. The horfe 
being fird cad on a dunghill, or 
other fbU place, the fcrotum or out- 
ward cafe is to be cut open on each 
fide, where both ftones are to be 
taken away i and where there is but 
one, that fide where the difeafed 
fione lies I previous to taking out 
the flone, tie a waxed thread round 
the ftrings, to flop the blood i and 
with a pair of fharp fcifTars or knife, 
cut the firings between the ligafure 
and the flone, applying to the wound 



as to the cure. The fecond thing is 
the time of ^he year, ^ to this, the 
months of April and May are always 
edeemed the mod proper, but it 
fhould by no means be done later 
than in June for the fummer time ; 
if this \s paffed by, it ought to be 
deferred dll the fall of the leaf, or end 
of September. The farriers gene- 
rally add a third coniideratiofi, which 
is always to do it in the wane or de- 
creafe of the moon. Ruftic Did. 
GENETTE, In the manage, a 



pledgits dipped la the common di- turkifh bit, the curb of which is all 
gellive, mixed with fpirits of wine, of one piece, and made like a large 
bying over all compreffes, and a ring, and placed above the liberty 
bandage. . of the tongue. 

When 
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Wfaen ihej bridle a borfe, ihej 
make his chin pafs throqgh this 
cuib, which furrbnnds his betrd. 
Thts fort of bit was miich ufed at 
the court of France, when Guiltet 
wrote. 

Gbnette, is al(b nfed for the 
particular way of riding pradtifed in 
Spam, which being fo ihort, that 
the fpurs bear upon the horle's flank, 
would be reckoned an indecenc/ 
in France and England ; but among 
the Spaniards, it paifes for a piece 
of gallantry, and handfbme carriage, 
when they ride upon their genettes 
in going to court before the ladies. 
Guillet. 

GIGGS, or Gigs, or Flaps, 
little fwellings or bladders, with 
black heads, that grow in the mouth 
of a horfe on the infide of the lips 
and palate, which will fometimes ap- 
pear as big as a walnut, and fo pain- 
ful withal, that the horfe will let his 
meat fall out of his mouth, or at 
lead keep it in his mouth unchew- 
ed. The gigs proceed from fbul 
feeding ; and are cured by flitting 
them open ^ith a knife or lancet, 
and wafhing them afterwards wfth 
fait and vinegar : but when they de- 
' generate into what are called cankers, 
which are known by little white 
fpecks, that fpread, and occafion ir- 
regular ulcers, the beft method then 
is to touch them daily with a fmafP 
flat cautery moderately heated, till 
thcfpreading^isftoppcd; and torub] 
the fores, three or four times a day,* 
with .^gyptiacum, and tin^ure of' 
myrrh f^rpened with oil or fpirlt of 
vitriol: when by this dreifing the 
floughs are feparated, they may be 
Waihed frequently with a fpunge 
dipt in copperas or fublimate wa- 
ter, if they continue to fpread f or 
a tinQure made by diflblvtng half an 
ounce of burnt alum, and two ounces 
of honey, in a pint of tinftxire of 
rofes. Either ot thefc will dry them 
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up, and are Tery ufefiil in moft dif- 
orders of the mouth. Ruftic Did, 
and Bartlei*s Farriery. 

GIGOT, in the manage* A 
branch after the form of a gigot or 
leg, is a branch the lower part of 
which is round, and called in French 
gargouiUe, Guiitet. 

GLAND, in anatomy, a fbft 
^ongy, lax body, ierving to fepa- 
rate Tome particular humour from 
the mafs of blood, and in brute 
creatures commonly called a kernel. 
A gland is principally coinpofed of 
a long continued convolution of one 
or more arteries, from whole fides 
arifes a multiplicity of excretory 
ducts, of larger or fmaller dimen- 
fions in proportion to the thicker or 
thinner fluid deflined by nature to 
pafs through them, agreeably to the 
exigencies of the animal fabrid Moft 
parts of the body are fuppiied with 
glands, and thofe of valtlous kinds/ 
The ikm abounds with minutb- 
glands, for the f^retion of thefweat. 
The udder is a gland whofe office it' 
is to prq)are the milk, the liver is a 
gland that fepatates the bile from' 
the blood; and the kidneys' are 
glands formed fo^ tfae'fecretioii df 
the urine. The faHvary glands are' 
of life to moiften the fbbd, and tleil^ 
dcr it more eafy to be digefted. / 'i 

As to what regards the lympha*' 
tic glands, fomeof thefe are (ittiated 
in the head, fbme of them in the- 
cheft,' and fome in the lower belly ; 
whilf^ others are difperfed in the* 
interftrces of the mufcles, or accom** 
pany the large blood-vefTels. The 
limbs are furnifhed but with a few 
of them ; and thofe generally fmall, 
which not with (landing, if diftemper- 
ed, will acquire a coniiderable fize. 
From a burfb'ng of thefe veffels, 
thus increafed in their bulk, proceed 
dropfics. 

Several ill . effects attfe like wife 
from diiorders in the other glands, 

as 
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AS the jaundice from a diftempered 
liver, or an obilrudion of the bili- 
ary ^uds; violent colds from a 
preternatural (late of the parotides, 
and other glands about the ears, 
mouth, and throat ; and a ftubborn 
co(livenef8> and fometimes a purg- 
ing, from a di(ea(ed condition of 
the fiiiail glands and membranes 
of the.intellines* The glands of 
the exrernal parts are alio fometimes 
inflamed and fuppurate ; and fome- 
times grow hard and fchirrous. Nor 
^e the glands fubfervient to the lu- 
brication of the joints exempt from 
being afFeded with difeafes. See 
t h e a r tide K e r n l l. Wood's Trea- 
tije of tarriery. 

- GLANDERS, a flux or running 
of corrupt matter from the nofe o^ a^ 
horfe, which is of diflPerent colours, 
white, yellow, green, or. black, ac-'. 
cording to the degree of malignity, 
or according as it has been of long. 
or. ihort continuance. QibJonU Far* 
rrer's Guide, and Braciefip art of. 
Farriery. 

Tbecaufe and feat of the glanders. 
have till iatcJy been fo imperfectly 
handled, and fo little underftooqi, \>j^ 
the writers on this di.llemper, that it 
is -.no wonder jt (houid be ranked' 
among the ,incurabl/es: b^t a new 
light having been . thrown on this, 
whde affair by. M- la Folfe, the 
French kingVfarriei:, who has been. 
at' the pains to trace out and dilcovejr, 
by difieCtions, the fource and caule^ 
of this diforder, we hope the method^ 
he. has propofed with ibme further 
esqseriments and improvements, will 
fbon bring to a certainty of cure (in 
moft cafes at leai^) , a diflemper fp, 
dangerous to our harfes, and that 
hitherto has eluded the force of arc. 
Before we make . mention of this 
work which has the approbation of 
the royal academy of fcicnces, it 
wiii not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers, we apprehend, to have a more 
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particular account of the fymptoras 
of this diforder from M. la FoflTc* 
that we may the better judge of the 
merit of our author, and his difco- 
veries^ This gentleman then has 
diflinguiihed fcven different kinds of 
glanders, four of which are inco- 
rable. 

The firft proceeds from ulcerated 
lungs ; the purulent matter of which 
comes up to ,the trachea, and is dif- 
charged through the nodrils, like a 
whitiih liquor, fometimes appearing 
in lumps and grumes. In this di£ 
order, though the matter is dif- 
charged, from the noflriis, yet the 
malady is folely in the lungs. 

The fecond is a wailing humour, 
which ufually (eizes horfes at the de-^ 
cline of a dileafe, Caufed by too hard 
labour : this defluxion alio proceeds^ 
frdm the lungs. 

The third is a malignant difchargcf 
which attends the flrangtes, jR>me- 
times,and fails upon the Iiings, which 
runs oiF by the noftriJs. 

The fourth is when, an acrimoni- 
ous humour in the farcy feizes thefe 
parts, jwhere it fopn niakes terrible 
havock. 

The fifth we Oiall defcribe by and 
by, as arifing from taking cold. 

The fixth is a difcharge from the 
ftrangles, which fometimes vents it- 
fclfiupon the nollrlls. See the afti-*^ 
cle Strang/.bs* 

Theie are the various diforders* ' 
which have been obferVed fometimes 
to ihrovjr mattei* out front the nof- 
trils J. let us now defcribc the rear 
glanders. 

The matter then difchargcd from 
tjie no(lrils of a glandered horfe ia 
either white, yellow, or greenifli ;* 
fometimes flreaked or tinged with 
blood ; when the difeafa is of long' 
fbmding, and the bones are fouled,' 
the matter turns blackifh, and be- 
comes very fc&dd, and is always at- 
tended with a fwelling of the kernels 

or 
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^ gfainds under the jaws, tn every 
other refpedt the boriie is gene- 
raiJy healthy and found, till the 
diilemper hath be^n of fome conti- 
nuance. 

It id always a bad fign when the 
matter (licks to the infide of the nof- 
nils like glue or ftiff pafte ; when the 
inHde of th^s jaofeis raw and looks of 
a livid or kad colour ; when (he 
niatter becomes bloody, and (links i 
and wheo it looks of an a^-colour. 
But when only a lioipid fluid is (irft 
difcbarged, and afterwards a whitiih 
Qiatter ; the gland uaikr thje jaw 
not increaiing, and thedilbrderof no 
long contifluance, we may expe^ a 
(pesdy cure ; for la tbi^irale, which 
ari&s from taking cdld, after a horfe 
has been over heated, the pituitary 
membrane is but lightly inflamed ; 
the iyoiph in the fmall ve^els con- 
denied, and the glands over loaded, 
bu( not yet ulcerated. 

From Chefe fyo^toma and (bmc 
obfervations made both by Bracket 
and Cibfop, it is plain they were 
not abfolute flran^rs to the (eat of 
this dtfbrder, though they negle^ed 
puffing their inquiries to the foun- 
tain head, and conlequently were at 
a loia |o know how to 4pply the re- 
medy to the parts atfedted. But la 
Foi&» after examining by dilTeq- 
tion, the carcaiies of glandered 
horfes, and making a (Irt^ fcrutiny 
into the date of the viicera, aflifted 
for that purpofe by ingenious and 
expert apatomifts, for ten years to- 
gether, affirms this difeal^ to be air 
together local, and that the true feat 
of it is in the pituitary membrane, 
which h'nes the partition along the 
iniide of the nole, ti^e maxillary fi- 
nqles, ^d the frontal (inuies, that 
the vifcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
glandiered horfes are in general ex- 
ceeding found, find confequently that 
th^ feat of this diforder is np^ in tbofe 
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parts, as has been aderted by moft 
authors ; nor indeed is it probable 
it (hould : for how could fuch horfes 
preferve their appedte, their good 
appearanpt?, fleek and fltining coats ; 
in a word* all the (igns of health 
for many years together ^which 
many glandered horfes are known 
to enjoy) with fu^h djilempered 
bowels. 

But on nicely exf miniiig the heads 
of fuch horfes, be found the cavities 
abovementioned more or le(s filled 
with a viicous flimy matter ; ^ the 
membrane which lines both them* 
and the noilriis inflamed, thickened, 
and corroded, with fordid ulcers, 
which in fome cafes bad eat into th« 
bones. He obferves that when glan- 
dered horfes diicharge matter from 
both noftrils, both (Ides of the mem* 
brane and cavities were a(Fe£led : 
but when they ran at one noflril on- 
ly, that (ide only was found dif? 
tempered. 

It is a curious remark of our aur 
thor, that the fublingual glands, or 
the kernels (ituated under the jaw 
bone, which are always fweJled in 
this diftemper, do not difcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
bfit into the noftrils ,* and that he 
conftandy found their obftrudion 
agreed with the difcharge, if one 
gland only was affe^ed : then the 
horfe difcbarged from one noftril on- 
ly, but if both were, then the dii^ 
charge was from both. 

He fometimes though rarely found 
the bony partition of the aofe cari- 
ous or rotten, but that the (pongy 
bones about this part muft fulfer from 
the acrlniony of matter long pent up 
is not at all to be doubted; though 
the more (olid ones may efcape. 

The feat of this diforder, thus 

difcovered, our author with great 

ingenuity has paved the way for 

cure ^ by treps^nning thefe caveties, 

S «nd 
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find Uking out a piecp of bone, hy the head which was affe£led ; and to 
^hich means the part affedted may the other he performed it on both, 
be wafhed with a proper inje&ion j and found that the wouad and per-? 
iand in fine the ulcers deterged, foration filled up with good lleih in 
)iealed, and dried up. twenty fix days i and that the horfes 
But as from the obfervations iince fufFered no inconvenience from the 
made by this gentleman, there are operation, though after this expert- 
different fpecies of the glanders : fb nieiK» they were put to death, 
the cure of the milder kinds may fir ft The directions and orders of the 
be attempted by inje6tions and fu- civil government of France, which 
luigations. Thus after taking cold, hinders people frpm keeping glander- 
ihould a horfe for fifteen or twenty ed horles long, prevented M. la 
days diicbarge « limpid fluid, or Fofle repeating his attempts, ancj 
vrhitifh matter, from one or both pufhing his experiments farther : but 
lioftiils, the glands under the jaw it is to be hoped, that fo ufeful a 
father growing harder, than dimi- project will be purfued to its utmo^ 
nifhing, we may expedt it will der extent, as it feems fb promifing iii 
generate into a true glanders. To the execution^ and is (o important in 
prevent which, after firft bleeding its i^onfequences, to which end we 
|ind treating him as above directed, Ihall beg leave to animadvert on what 
for a cold, let an emollient inje^^ion 4)as been (aid, and offar our opinion 
prepared with a decodion of linfeed both in relation tQ the difeafe, the 



9nd marfhmallows, elder, camomile 
powers, and honey of rofes, or fuch 
Kke, be thrown up as far as pofTible 
iKrith a flrong fy ringe, and repeated 
three times a day. Should the run- 



operation, and the manner of cpn- 
du^ing the cure. 

In order to prove that a great in- 
flammation of^ the pituitary mem- 
brane is always the caufe of the 



iiing not leiTen, or be removed in a glanders, M. la FofTe, has attempts 

jfbrtnight, by the life of this injedi- ed to bring on an inflammation upoi^ 

on, a reflringent one may now be the fame membrane, by a corrofive 

prepared with tin6ture of rofes ; lime injection ; and when the injection was 

water, &c. (as will hereafter be par- only thrown into one (ide, the max- 

ticularly delcribed) and the npflrils illary lymphatic glands were fwelied 

fumigated with the powders of fran- on the fame fide; and that noftril 



kincenfe, maftich, amber, and pn> 
nabar burnt On an iron heated for 
that purpofe ; the f^me of which 
jnayeaiily be conveyed through a 



only produced the difcharge: but 
when both npftrils were injefted, 
thefe .fymptpms appeared on both 
fides. This gentleman obferves, 



tube into the noflrils. This method that the bone of the maxillary finus 
bas been found fuccefsful when ufed being broke by the kick of another 
in time, but the methods of cure de< horfe, the ufual fymptoms of the 
pend on the fVubbornefs of the dtf- glanders foon appeared from the in- 
prder ; and when inveterate, re- nammatjofi the pituitary membrane 
courfe mufl be had to the operation fiiffered on the occafiod. 
above mentioned. The original fource and caufe then 
This operation la FofTe ' has per- of this diforder feems to be an in- 
formed on three horfes, two of flammation of the glands and mem- 
whom difcbarged from' one noftril brane that line the noftrils and 
only, and the third from both : the thefe cavities, which if not difper- 
two firft he trepanned on that fide of fed in time, will form matter and 
' "^ * ulceratej 
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, dcerate, and el-ode the bones for 
want of a free diTcbikrge to unload 
the cavities^ and of |)roper applica- 
tions to cJeanfe and deterge the ul- 
cers; violent colds or a feveriOi 
tranflacion fettling here, may alfo oc- 
cafion the fame complaint, and ate 
probably the general catifes. 

There is a diforder in men tailed 
tooeda, that has a great fimilitude 
to this in horfes, and arifes often from 
an inflammation in the maxillary (i-^ 
iiufes or cavities in the cheek bones, 
from whence enfues a collediion of 
matter, which when the cavity is 
full, or the head properly inclined, 
runs over into the no^, and would 
tonftandy difcharge thence like a 
glandered horfe, was the head con- 
tinued in the fiime pofitipn« The 
furgical cure Is the taking out one ot 
more teeth from the upper jaw, and 
(Krforadng the cavity with a propler 
inftriiment, iH ord^r to make a de- 
jiending orifice for the matter to Aovir 
through, and to make Way for fy^ 
tinging the parts affedted with proper 
tojedions, v^hich in this cafe are 
thrown through the cavity int6 the 
aofe. 

The fimilaHty bf ihtfe two cafes, 
^ith the method of ctire, and the 
fiicccefs attending the furgical treat- 
ment (which was 6rft invented add 
peifefted by otir countrymen Drake 
and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 
firft hint, for trepanning and fyring- 
ing thefe cavities in horfes ; and it 
i3 moft probable^ that when the ope- 
ration is attempted in time, before 
the bones become rotten, it will b^ 
attended with equal fiiccefs: but 
after opening the cavities, ihoold it, 
t>y probing, be difcovered that the 
ootitz are in that flate, the bed way 
then would be to difpatch the horfe, 
to prevent unneceifary trouble and 
€xpence. 

The perforation being made on 
the maxillary and frontal Imufes^ by 



mi^na of the trepan, ou^ hext bud- 
nefs is to prevent the holes from fill- 
ing up too fail, as it may be ne- 
ceiTary to keep them open for fome 
weeks, before a cure . can b^ effect* 
ed : fbr which purpofe, after the ufe 
of the injection, let the upper one 
be filled with a piece of cork waxed 
over, and adapted exadtly tb its iize ; 
the lower one may be kept open with 
a hollow leaden tent, through which, 
there will be a conftant drain of 
matter from the finufes« which will 
be greatly favoured by this depend- 
ing orifice, and both be dekiined by 
a proper bandage. If this method 
fhould hot prevent the granuladona 
or fhoocs of the fleih from filling up( 
fo faA as to choak up the prerora-^ 
tion, and by that means hinder the' 
injections pafllhg freely, they mufb 
be foppreiTed by nibbing with 6au- 
flic medicines, or touching with thd 
a^ual cautery* as may alfo the bony 
edges, which by oblong them t6 
exfoliate or fcale oflf, will retard the 
healii^v The inje6lions firftmade 
ttfeoffl^ould be of a deter five na- 
ture, as a decodion of birthworth'v 
gentian^ aiid centaury ; td a quarc 
of which, if two ounces of i£gyp^ 
tiacum and tin£itire of myrrh are 
added, it may be as proper as any $ 
and when the difcharge is bbferved 
to abate, and the cobiir alter to a 
thick white matted the inje^iod 
may be changed for barley water^. 
hOney of rofes, and tin^ure of 
myrrh 3 and finally, to dry iip the, 
humidities, and recover the tone of 
the relaxed elands, Bates's altim wa- 
ter, or a folutionl of cotcathar vitriol,' 
lapis medicamentofus, or fiich like 
in lime-water will moft prol>ably 
Complete the ctire. t)r. Bracked 
recommends the following. 

^ Take of alum and white Vitriol 
< powdered. Of each four ounces 1 

* calcine them in a crucible ; wh«^' 

* cold, powder the calx^ and mi^ 

S a; * rt 
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* it with a gdton of lime-^water and bj no means &I1 in with the fend- 

* a qtiart of vinegar ; decant the ments of M.LaFoJfe^ in foppofing 

* clear for ufe.' that the blood in the glanders is no 

But whoever is at all acquainted way faulty* and that no ftrefsisto 
with practical ftirgery well knows, be laid upon internal medictne^. 
that without the afHAance of filter* Our countrymait thtob the blood in 
nals, e^cially in glandiflar dfforders, this cafe mud be very much vitiated^ 
the cure is not fo eafily effected, nor and fiill of fah, acrid, particles, as 
rendered complete or lading. I is evident front the ukeratioos caofed 
therefore advife a Arong de^Sioil th the glandular part of the head, 
of guaiacum chips to be given every For the Cure of this drftemper, Mr. 
day to a quart or three pints fVtod advifes the fame remedies 
throughout the cure, and when the which he drre^s for dolds and (Iran- 
matter lefleas to purge at proper gtes. On the failure of thefe, iel 
intervals i and put a rowel into the recourfe be had to (alt marflie^* 
horfe'scheft, in order to divert the which is the only etpedienC left that 
fluids from their old channel : if can carry along with it the lead pro- 
thefeihould notfucceed, mercurials babiitty of bringing about a cure, 
may be given with the phyfic ; and The glanders are looked upon as 
the alterative powders, with lime the mofTinfedious of all other ma- 
water may be given for a time, if the» ladies that can happen to a borie ; 
horfe is worth the ezpence< Bart* and, according to Gibfon^ it is cer- 
kt*s Farriery- taiiily fo at fome feafons more than 

For particular diredions for tre-* others. On the other hand, Bracken 
panning glaadered hories, the rea- mentions that the glanders are not 
der is defimd to codfult Af. La Fojp^s more contagious than a confumption 
Obfifrnfations u^^n borfesy and Mr. in human bodies. 
BartUiiFarritry^ in each whereof GLYSTER, or Clyster. A 
thedire^ions are further illuftrated certain liquid remedy or tnje^ioR 
by a copper plate. ititroduced iuto the inteftioes by tbc 

Mr; Wood (in bis Ne^ Trtatife fundament. 
^i\arr/^^ declares, that all the au- There can be nothing more ez- 
thors who have hitherto wrote upon pedlrious in relieving divers diftem- 
this diforder, have not been able to pers than the medfcioes that come 
give us the leaft probability of ac- under thefe forms; befides which 
compltfhing an effedual cure of it. they are in all thofe of the guts the 
As to the caufe or feat of the glan- mod certath, as they ire immediately 
ders, he thinks that Dr. Bracken conveyed to the feat of the diftem- 
bas let thefe particulars in as gbod a per ; whereas thofe things given 
light as La FoJJe has done ; and as at the mouth muft often lie a conii- 
to the treatment of them, he thinks derable time, arid Ukewife undergo 
the French author only fingular in many changes and alterations be- 
direding a hole to be made in the fore they can reach their proper (bene 
head, in order to throw in an in- of action : therefore all loofenefi, 
jedtion, which from the obfervations cholics, all manner of Coftiveneis 
' he has made in refpedl of trepanning all fluxes and hemorrhages of blood' 
borfesaffeaed with the real glan* &c. are moft certainly conquered 
ders, hecon6dentiy aiferts mufttiirn and overcome by one or other of 
out as fruitlefs and abortive as any thefe forms: but when thefe dif- 
incthod whatever. This writer can charges 
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cbtrges tend to tbe folution of fonae df en ptt^ tnd fuch like, with df- 
other difeafey the judicious pradi- afcordium, mithridate, or Venice 
tioner ought neither to attack them treacle difiblved in them ; and to 
by dyfter, nor any other way, in con- thefe may be added a fourth kind, 
tradi^Uon to nature. Qihfon*s Far- which may be termed nutritive, and 
riirs Difftnfatwry , are of great benefit in fome convul* 

Glyfters may be reduced to thefe five ca^s, where the jaws are fet To 
different kinds, viz. laxative and clofe that nothing can be tranfmit- 
emollient, purgative and reftringent. ted into the (lomach % or where the 

Emollient glyfters are thofe made pafTages of the throat and gullet are 
of the decofbon of emollient herbs fweiled and inflamed, which fome- 



as malbws, marflimallows, the herb 
mercury, pellitorv, chamomile flow- 
ers, and fuch like, which relax the 
guts, and foften the excrement when 
they are hard and dry ; and when to 
thefe are added an ounce of fweet 
fennel-feed, or of bay-berries bruiftrd, 
they make the glyfer decodion ; 
and to make it laxative, oil and 
treacle, or coarfe fugar may be dif- 
folved b the drained decodion, while 
it is warm, and it will open a horfe*s 



times is fo violent that a horie is in 
danger of being ftarved or ftrangied, 
unlefs nourifhment can be conveyed 
fome other way than by the mouth. 
Nutritive glyfters, or the conveying 
food by a pipe into the fundament, 
may confift of broths made of fheep's 
heads, Iheep's trotters, or any other 
kind of meat that is not too fat, as 
milk, potage, or rice milk ftrained, 
or any other thing whereby a horie 
may receive a nourifhment in any 



belly, and give eafe by difcharging extremity, wherein nothing can be 
the excrements and other contents of conveyed by the mouth. A nutri- 
his bowels without pain or griping. tive glyfter (hould be but fmall in. 
Purging glyfters are compounded quantity, not exceeding a quart or 
of the fam^ purging ingredients of three pints at a time : but (hould be 
which the various fa'ndiB of purges often repeated. I'he like caution is 
are made, added to the deco6tion of no lefs neceflary in adniiniftring re« 
the emollient ingredients \ or for ftringent glyfters, which ought to be 
want of thefe, to two or three quarts but fmall in quantity, and have no-^ 
of fat broth. The propereft purga- thing in their compofidon that ts 
tives for glyfters are fena, coloquio- unctuous or oily, or that would al« 
tida, or bitter apple, jalap, lenitive fo defeat the end for which they are 
dedtuary, carrocoftinum, or fyrup given } and the longer they be in 
of budcthorn, with a handful of the bowels, before they come away, 
common fait ^r a ftimulus, when a the more efficacious they will prove 
fpeedy and immediate difcharge is in flopping k>ofenefres.^ In resard 
required. ^ to laxadve and purging glyfters, 

Reftringent glyfters are intended there is no need of anygreat reftric- 
to ftop violent loofeneffes ; they are tion as to the quantity, which may 
feldom nfed, or indeed but little un- be given to two or three quarts in 
derftood, by the praftitioners in Far- fome cafes where the balls of dung 
riery : but they have often been are black and hardened in the purfes 
found efficacious when no internals of the colon. 



by the mouth would avail, fuch at 
decoctions of oak bark and pomegra- 
Mte barky balauftines, red-rofes, 



It ought to be a general rule in 
adminlftring glyfters of all kinds, 
that the horfc ftiould firft be raked 

by 
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by a perfon who has a frnflll band, 
to taKe out the dung that lies i& the 
(halt gut. The glyfter (hould be 
but milk warm : the glyfter pipe 
fhould be made of box, lignum vitae, 
or any other wood that turns fmooth 
and will receive a polifh. It ihould 
be at leaft fourteen inches long, an 
inch thick at the nofle, and an inch 
and a bajf at the other end where 
the bag f^ faftened ; and the mouth 
ihodld be turned into a fmocth oval 
with little holes. Gihfiris Difeafes 
ofborfis, 

GOAD, in the manage, the fame 
with valet. See Valet. 

GOING, in the manage, the pace 
or gate of a horfe. See Gate. 

GONORRHOEA, or UhrTtvL- 
lYiG of theyard. SeeMATTERiNG 
of the yard. 

GORGED, a term in ferfiery 
importing a fweiltrig : thus they fay, 
this horfe's pattern joint is gorged, 
and the other has his legs gorged $ 
you mfuft walk him to take down the 
fwelling. Guii/et. 

(30URDINESS, the dealer's 
term for i fwelling in a horfe*s leg. 
Bracken, 

GRAPES, a word fomctimes ufed 
to figriify the arrefts, or mangy tu- 
mours in a horle's legs. See the ar-' 
title Arrests: 

GRAPPLE, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to grapple either with 
one or both legs, when he catches 
or railes them more haftily, and 
higher than ordinary, as if he iyere 
curvetting. He grapples with one 
leg, when he raifes it prgcipi'ately 
higher than the other, without bend- 
ing the ham. Hence they fay, your 
horfe harps ^r grapples, fo that he 
mud have the firing-halt in his 
hough. Guii/et. 

GRASS feems to be the moft na- 
tural food of horfes as well as of ma- 
ny other brute creatures, but by tea- 
fon of the coldoefs of our foil and cli- 
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ftiate, our grafs is not fo nourifKing 
as to flrengthea a horfe for hard la- 
bour, without an addition of dry 
provender. See the article Feed- 
ing of horfes. 

That grafs is al\vays reckoned the 
bed, which is ihort, thick, and ^on 
6ty but fertile ground* that needs 
little manure, efpecially CuCh as has 
always been made ufe of, only as paf- 
tore and has little or no other dung« 
ing, but which the animals them- 
felves leave upon it : therefore ihofi 
horfes thrive better on commons, ot 
on the grafs that grows near com-' 
mons, than on meadows that have 
been often mowed, and have had 
great crops of hay taken off* them 
from time to time. 

A fiimmer's grafs is often neceflary^ 
more particularly to horfes glutted, 
with food, and who ufe little exer- 
cife: but a month or two's running 
is proper for moft, thofe efpeciall/ 
who have been worked hard, and 
have ftiff limbs, fwelled legs, or 
V^ind galls. Hories whofe feet have 
been inipaired by quitters, bad (hoe- 
ing, or any other accidents are 
alk) beft repaired at grafs. Thefe 
lamenefles particularly require turn** 
ihg out to grafs, where the mufcles 
or tendons are contracted or fhrunk» 
for by the continual gentle exercile 
in the Held, with the afUftahce of a 
pattin flioe on the oppofite foot, the 
shortened limb is kept on the ftretch $ 
the wafted parts are reftored to their 
ufual dimehdons, and the limb a- 
gain recovers its ufual tone and 
ftrength. Where it can be done 
conveniently, the pa (luring them in 
May and June is in generalmoft ad- 
vifable, as the grafs in thofe months 
Ts to be preferred, and the feafon is' 
lefs infedted with flies and heat^ 
which in July and Auguft are apt to 
be very troublefome, and frequently 
fo teize and torment a horfe, thaty 
with ftaroping and kicking, his gour* 

dinefs 
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/dinefi «nd wind galls will ofUn ra- 
ther be increafed than diminifhed. 
Gihfin's Difeafts ofHorfes^ andBart^ 
/f/'i Farriery. See Feeding •/ 
Horfes, 

GRAVELLING, an accident 
that happens to a horfe in travelling, 
when little grave) ftones, getting * in 
between the hoof and the ftoe, fettle 
, at the quick, and there feiier and 
fret. 1 he fir (l thing to be done in 
this cafe^ is to get the flones out : 
but if you have not very good rea- 
fon to believe your horfe gravelled 
by pinching his fole, with a pair of 
pinchers, do not tear up his foot. 

After you have got out all the 
gravel, which may be known by a 
pifcontinuation of the blacknefs, the 
place may be healed by the jgreen 
pintment, which mufl be applied 
very warm, or rather poured hot. 
into the grievance ; and afterwards, 
fill the hollow part with (bmething 
of a more firm confiftence, fuch as 
black pitch, with a little turpentine 
pr the like. If the gravel lie deep,, 
or thro' the fole of the foot, then it 
IS fafefl and befl to draw the fole, 
by which means you will prevent a 
quitter-bone; and then apply tar 
and turpentine warm, till a new 
one be formed enough for the horfe 
to travel upon. Sometimes, the 
grievance proceeds flill farther, and 
affeds the coffin-bpne, which is of 
fo foft and fpungy a nature, that it 
foon turns carious and rotten. 
Therefore, if this be the cafe, which 
though it cannot be difcovered till 
the fole is drawn yet it may be ea- 
fily difcerned afterwards, in two 
drefHngs, by a continuation of the 
blacknefs over again ft the hole. 
Then, if the coffin-bone is tainted, 
nothing exceeds the aflual cautery . 
or burning iron, contrived with a 
point like a fngar loaf; and, by dry- . 
ing the bone in this manner, and 
the application of the following fpi- 
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ritous mixture, with the green oint- 
ment over all, the part may be cured* 

The mixture is this, * Take tinc-^ 
' ture of myrrh aloes, half an ounce % 
* tindure of euphorbium, two drams. 
' Mix.' Apply this, by dipping a 
fiiiall dofTii of lint in it to the de- 
cayed bone, without warming, twice 
a day j and the green ointment over 
all, as already dire6ted. BrackitCs 
Farriery^ 

GRAY or Grey Co/wr. Seethe 
article Colour. , 

GREASE, a fwelling and gobr- 
dinefs of the legs, which frequently 
happening to horfes after a journey, 
moA people have hitherto believed 
their greafe to be melted by hard 
riding, and fallen into their legs ; 
and that which may have probably 
given encouragement to this opinion 
is, the colour of the matter ifTuing 
from the chinks and fores in thol& 
parts when they cooae to break, 
fomewhat refembling the greafe, as 
the fubflance of the legs is nervous 
and finewy, whereby the matter 
which comes from thence is different- 
from that which is dif^harged from^ 
the mufcular and flefhy parts, where 
the rednefs and texture of the blood 
gives it a different colour and con- 
fiflency. GibforCs Farriers Guide. 

The f reafe fometimes proceeds 
from a relaxation of the vefTels, and 
fometimes from a vitiated blood. 
In the fornper cafe, the cure depends • 
upon much about the fam<^ treat- 
ment, as when it is cQnfequeat tp > 
the want of ei^ercife. In the latter* * 
recourfe mull be had to internal ipe- • 
dicines accompapied with proper 
evacuations. S^touid the gre^f^ bo 
an attendant on fbme other difteiq* 
pir, that dif^afei qiqi]; be ^rfl x^ 
n^pved before ai^. remecly can t^lj^ 
e^e6t in regard ojf the greafe^ if 
the heels crfl^ck,.ai)d a v^atter ouze 
out fromthen;!, apply for three of 
four times the following poultice, 

via. 
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irtE. * Take four ounces of gtrfic, 

* boil k In a c^tiart of ale grounds 
' and haff a pint of vinegar, till half 

* is confumed: then take half a 

* pound of honey, and three or four 

* ounces of the ointnoent of marfli- 

* mallows or hog's lard, or goofe 
' greafe ; and with a fufficient quan- 
' tity of rye meai, work it hito the 

* confidence of a poultice.* This 
will foften and blunt the (harp cor- 
rofive particles the matter has ac- 
quired ; and at the fame time, by 
promoting a difcharge, will unload 
the veiTels, and take down the fwel* 
ling. After the ufe of this poultice, 
apply the following liniment, vi«. 

* Take an ounce ot roman vitriol, 

* and difTolve in a pfnt of lime water. 
< When difTolved, add to it half a 

* pint of train oil, two ounces of oil 

* of turpentine, and half an ounce 
« of verdigreafe m fine powder j 

* mix, and make a liniment.' 

Should this liniment not be fuf^ 
ficientlv drying, let ufe be made of 
the following ointment. * Take red 

* lead, and Venice turpentine, of 

* each four ounces; an ounce of 

* verdigreaie in fine powder; and 

* make them into an ointment.' 
Should the horfe be full of fleih ; a 
rowel or two will be proper after 
breeding, and the following gentle 
purge. * Take an ounce of aloes, a 
' dram of jalap, two drams of cro- 
' cus metallorum, an ounce of cream 

* of tartar, and thirty or forty drops 
' of oil of annifeeds : let thefe be 

* made into a ball with fyrup of 

* fottckthorn.' 

After this purge, two or three dofes 
of the diuretic bails would be advife* 
able as they would thin the blood 
and humours, and breiak through the 
minuteft obftruftions. It would be 
a great relief to a horfe affli£ied with 
the greafe, to let him run out in a 
paddocky but if no fuch convenience 
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IS to be bad, a lar^ wide ftall would 
flill be of fome iervice, though ia 
reality a iait marfh would be the 
mod beneficial expedient in this ca(e. 
Should the greafe proceed from a 
date of poverty, the blood being lao- 
giud and the mufcular force not 
ftroflg enough to pu(h on the fluids, 
in that cafe all evacuations are hurt- 
ful, and all the refource one cao 
have, is to mend the feed, and let 
the exercife be gentle. The legs 
Will foinetimes fwell after a hard jour- 
ney, whk:h a little red and moderate 
exercife feldom fail to remedy. 
Diuretic balis fir the Gkeasb. 

* Take fal prunella, and nitre, of 
' each four ounces : half a pound of 
' done brimdone finely powdered ; 
' two ounces of cinnabar of antimo- 
' ny, or crocus metallorum $ a 
' pound of cadite foap ; and one^ 

* ounce of balfam of fqlphur ; let 
' thefe be made into a pade, and the 
< quantity of a fniall hen's e^g of it 

* formed into two balls be given in 

* a morning on an empty ftomach, 

* the horfe fading two hours after.' 
Then let him be walked out for the 
fpace of two hours ; and when he is 
out, let him be watered a little at a 
time and often. After this liver of 
antimony given him for fome time 
will attenuate the blood and hu- 
mours, and render them fit for pafling 
through their refpe€tivedu€b. Woo^s 
Treatife of Farriery, 

For the treatment of fcratcheSf 
aown-fcabs, rat tails, &c. the con- 
comitants of the greafe ; See the ar- 
ticle Scratches, &c. 

Ore A 8 E, Melted. See the article 
Molten Grease. 

GREEN OINTMENT, a me. 
dicine ufed in the cure of horfes, 
whereof there are feveral forts. One 
is made as follows. * Take rofin 

* and yellow wax, of each the quan- 
f tit J of a walnut; and havinjr 

< melted 
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' meted them, add h^ t pound of 

* dried hog's greafe, and a fpoon- 

* ful of commoQ honey : thid noiix- 

* tVLie being well melted and ftirred 

* together, add half a pound of tux- 

* pentine; and this being dijlblved* 

* remove the mixture from of the 
' fire, and put in an ounce of verdi- 
< greaie in fine powder, and ftir aL- 

* together. Then putting the vcflel 
<* again vpon the fire, till the matter 
*• begins to iimmer, take it off, and 
^ Arain it through a cloth, and keep 
^ it for ufe.* This ointment is of 
admirabjeefficapyin clean ling wounds^ 
eating away proud and fpungy fleih, 
and lextrafting. thorns, fpiinters, 
nails, &c. out of the lefli. Did, 

GRIPES, or Cholic. See the 
arti(;|eCHOL|c. 

GROOM, a man who looks afcer 
horfes, or a fervant appointed to at- 
tend on horfes in the Stable, &c. 

A groom ihouid demean himielf 
after fo gentle and kind a manner 
towards the horfes under hisf:are, 
as to engage them to love him : for 
ahorfe of all other brutes k reckoned 
the foadeft creature of man, and ip 
all refpefts the mod: obedient. 
Therefore if he is treated gent^ 
his kindnefs will be redprocaJ ; and 
if the groom be harih ai^d choleric, 
the horfe will become rebellious and 
iearn to bite apd kick. For this 
realbn, the groom ihouid frequently 
dally, toy, and p)ay with the horfes 
pnder his care; leading thiem out 
into the funihine, running with them, 
and Showing them all th^ diverdfe- 
uieots in his power. He muft alio 
duly curry, comb, and drefs them ^ 
v^ipe away the duft« pick and dean 
them; feed, pamper, and cheriih 
them ; and condantly employ himr 
Telfin doing fomething about them^ 
as looking to their heels, taking up 
their feet, rubbing upon the foies, 
^c. Nay the ^oom ihouid keep 
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hts horfe fo well dreft, that he may 
almoft fee his own face in his coat ; 
he ihouid likewife keep his feet flop- 
ped and aiiointed condantly, his 
heels free from fcratches and other 
forances ; and fhould always have a 
watchful eye over him, looking up- 
on him feeding and drinking, that fo 
no inward inBrmity ntay fei'ze him,^ 
but what he fliall difcover and en- 
deavour to cure. The qualificati- 
ons neceiTary in a groom are obe- 
diencei fidelity, patience, diligence, 
&c. Another quality iieceiTary to a 
groom is neatnefs^ fo as to keep his 
Sable clean fwept, and- in order; as 
alfo to keep the faddles, boufings* 
cloths, flirups, leathers and girths 
clean dreffed and rubbed. This is 
the fubdance of the duty of a grponi 
in general. Did. RuJI. 

The proper weight of a groom, 
acjcording to Dr. Bracken, ihouid 
be only about eight or nine done 
weight. 

GROUND, in the manajge. Sec 
the article Terrain. 

GULLET, in anatomy. See 
Stpmach. 

GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS are of; 
ten the mod complicated of all others, 
whereby not only the fleih is wound- 
ed, but the bones are alfo frequently 
broken, or fplintered, attended with 
ipontufion and many other bad and 
dangerous fymptoms ; as bxmorrha- 
ges of blood, when the larger blood- 
veifels are lacerated and torn ; excelr 
five pain anc indammadon, wheti 
bullets or other extraneous matter 
happen fo to be lodged on the ner- 
vous parts, as they cannot be eadly 
removed j or when the bones are ve- 
ry much (plintered, whereby the 
deih is continually pricked and di- 
mulated, which is. often followed 
with a fever, conyulfions, and fome- 
times with gangrene and mortificati- 
on. Gib fans Dijeafes of Jiorfes. 
See the article Wound. 
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jGun-fiiot wpands are' diftinguifh- 
jed by their (Icuation, fize^and figure : 
ipme are yerj dangerous ; fbme al- 
tpgether incurable, when they bap- 
pen to penetrate the brain/ or other 
noble parts ^ and thofe which (hatter 
the limbs of a liorfe may alfo be 
looked upon as ' incurable, Gnce a 
borie in that conditipn is able to 
yield no further iervice. Their iize 
and figure depend ^pon the ind'ru- 
inent wherewith they are inHidled, 
and alfo render the cure more or 
lefs certain : for a fniall wound is 
more eadly cured than one that is 
large; and a wound that is circular, 
made with a buller, than one which 
is ragged and torn : fuch as feme- 
times happens by fplints, pieces of 
iron, ftones, &c. but however they 
differ in thefe refpe6ls, they are all 
of them accompanied with lofs of 
fubflance, cbntufion, and bruifing 
of the part ; and for this reafon no 
wounds made by fire arms are liable 
to fuch great hemorrhages of bloody 
as thofe made liy a fharp and cut- 
ting inftrumerit. Qihjon's Farrier*s 
Guide, 

TTbe firft thing to be attempted 
in gun (iiot wounds is to extract 
the ball, if the fame be lodged fo 
as (afely to come at it ; and in or- 
der to this, the horfe (hould be put 
in the very fame '^poftiire he was in 
when he received it, otherwife, it 
will be impoiiibte to eztradtit, by 
reafon of the bellying out of the 
muicles; arid befide^, this opera- 
tion fhould be done as foon as pofH- 
ble, or tbe ball will fall by its own 
weight, by the motion of its parts j 
lafomuch that it can no wife be laid 
hold of. The inftrument for ex- 
tracting balls, 01 other foref^n bo- 
dies out of deep wounds, is a hollow 
pipe, or long cannula, * which con- 
tains a fmall piece of fleel, with a kind 
of fharp fcrew at the end, made in 
i]ie|nanner of that we raife the fcuji 
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with wheo depreffed, and when yoy^ 
touch tbe ball with the end of the 
foiooth cannula, you turn forwards 
the fcrew, and fo extract the ball, 
pieces of rags, &c. Bracketts Farr. 

Sqmetimes extracting the bullet 
IS impra^icable; as it may be lodg- 
ed within the cavity of the body» 
and in the thick fleAy parts, where 
the bringipg it but is by no meani^ to 
be attempted ; and fometimes, after 
ieveral years 'habitation, bullets fsU| 
tpore outwards, and upon parts ot 
inorc (lender fubflance, and are caft 
put by impoflhumatibns, or brought 
away by inciiion. 

The i|e^t thing to be done in tbe 
curie of gun- (hot wounds is to bring 
them to a good and laudable digeP 
lion, that they may caft off tbe 
mortified |kfh ; to elfedtuate whicli 
nothing can "be better than tbe com- 
mon digeftive, with a fmall mixture 
of oil of rofes poured into it every 
day J let the wound be alio ofreii 
cleanfed with fpirit of wine ; and alt 
the hot and inflamed parts about it 
bathed with the fame. When the 
inflammation is very great, and Hke 
to be attended with a fever, a mo- 
derate quantity of blood may be 
(aken ; laxative glyfters adminiftcr- 
cfd ; and a poultice applied of bar- 
ley flour, fenugreek meal, and lin- 
feed m^al, boiled in milk, till it be 
thick ^ and a fufficient quantity of 
ointment of marfhmallows, to make 
it moift ; adding alfo an ounce of 
camphire powdered to tv^ry por- 
ringer full of poultice. This may 
be applied hot twice a day over the 
inflammation, putting only a very 
fhort and fofi tent into the orifice. 
But if the large veflels be wounded, 
and fend forth an immoderate flux 
of blood, in that cafe, the firft dref- 
fmg may be made with a foft tent 
dipt in a folution of ftyptic powder ; 
and if the wound penetrate through 
any member^ botb orifices muft be 
drefled 
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dreiled alike. If the wound be a- 
tnong the fijiews» or other nervous 
parts, oil of turpentine mixt with 
the common dtgeflive maj be applied 
to it, bathing it now and then with 
camphorated fpirit of wine. Witb 
refpeft lo bandages, no gun-ibot 
wound can bear any, farther than to 
keep on the dreiHngs, till the efcar 
and mortified parts are difcharged. 

All greafy dreflings ought to be 
a?oided in gun-(hot wounds, as 
they are apt to breed fungous proud 
fkOk ; but the ufe of turpentine, mix- 
ed with honey or the yollcs of eggs,^ 
bathing the part with rectified fpi-. 
tits, is the Hiofl fafe and efficacious ; 
and if proud fledi arife, it may be 
ftrewed with precipitate finely pow- 
der^, or drefled with lint dipped in 
vitriol-water^ wfui|g out dry, and 
applied to it. If the wound turns 
to an ulcer, which frequently bap- 
pens in gun-ihot wounds, about the 
jmnts and iiiiews, it miift be treated 
accordingly, as dfreded under the 
article Wlcer. GibfonU Ferrhrs 
Guiik. , 

GUTS an, according to kuini 
and Shape, fix in number, viz. the 
fmall got, the coecum or blind gut, 
the three coloni, and the ftreigbt 
gut. The fms^ll gut (whjch in a 
man is divided into three, to wit, 
die duodenum, jejunum, and ilioh, 
nom its Several circumvolutions)' 
is b a horfe reckoned to be about, 
twenty fix yards in length, and is 
mall its turnings fixed to the hie- 
fentery. The (lomach empties its 
aliment into this gut, whith is fUr- 
niflied with an infinite number of 
milky veilels, called ladeals, that 
deceive the (ber portions of the alf' 
ment. which being conveyed by 
tbefe litde conduits acrols the mefen- 
tery to one commott receptacle, 
a&eod upwards along the fpine, 
throa^h a pretty large channel) which 
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jk called the thoracic dufl ; and frooi 
thence into the veinsi and is incor« 
porated m ith the blood. The coarfei^ 
part of the fi:>od by a periilaltic or 
vermicular motion, which is common 
to all the guts, falls downwards,' 
arid is dilcharged in excrement. 
There are in this gut, befides the 
veifels it has in common with the 
reft, two dudts, which open into it, 
the one from the liver and the other 
from the fweet-bre^, each of which' 
feuds in a juice that contributes tc/ 
the refinement of the aliment, &c. 

The blind gut which in nuin is 
not much bigger than a goole quill 
or a common earth-worm, ia a boric 
is pretty large, and of a triangular 
fhape, and feems only like a valve 
to retain the aliment, that it ma/ 
hot pafs too haftily downwards into 
the other giits, before the body has 
received its proper nourilhment frooi 
it. The three colons are divided 
by twofiuall necks, of about halfai 
yard in length each. This gut is 
drawn up into feveral facculi or. 
puffes, by two Itgaments, one of 
which runs along the upper fide, and 
another along the under Mt^ which 
with a valve at the entrance, ferve 
atfo to detain the aliment until the 
nutritious juices are wholly extract- 
ed from it. The <:oIons reach to 
the fireight giltt, which is fo called, 
becaufe it goes in ai ftreight line,' 
without atay circumvolution or tttrn- 
ihg, alaig the infide of the baCk to 
the fundament, and is only abouC 
half a yard or little more in length. 
Its coats ard confiderably thicker 
than the coats of the other guts ; it^ 
middlemoft being v^ry flelhy and 
mufcular ; at its extremity there is; 
a Ijphinfier whiicb dilates itfelf for the 
evacuation of the excrements, aoc( 
keeps it contra^ed or ihut up at al^ 
other times. All the guts are lined' 
with a mucus that preferves them' 
T 2 frottV 
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from beiog hurt by the rougbnefs of 
their food, or the aaimonv of fharp 
humours. They have aifo feveral 
fmall glands or kernels, that fepa- 
rate continual fupplies of moiftttrc, 
though thefe are fo fmall, that they 
are fcarce to be perceived even in a 
horfe, except about the extremity of 
the (haigbt or great gut. See (he 
article Me s e n t e r y . GihforCs Far- 
Tier's Guide^ andDifeafes of Horfes,\ 
GUTTA-Serena a kind of 
blindnefs, where the eye looks cfear 
and tranfparent, without any viiible 
blemiih or defedt. A gutta-fereaa 
mod commonly is derived from an 
obflru6tion gradually formed in* the 
arteries of the Retina, by a (izy 
blood. Hence the rays of light, 
which ihoutd paint the images of 
objeQs on the bottom of the eye, 
^ling on thefe dilated bJood-veffels, 
produce no effect, which is the caufe 
of the (rght*s being either diminiflied, 
or intirely loft, according to the de- 
gree of the obftrudion. Sometimes 
this difeafe is owing to a paralytic 
fiate of the nerves of this fame mem-^ 
brane, which dcftroys their fenii- 
bility, whereby the impulfe of the 
corpufcles of light on them is not 
fufHcient to make them tranfmit ob- 
jects to the brain. However let this 
(pedes of blindnefs proceed from 
whatever caufe, it is very difficult to 
cure, even in the beginning, The 
method Mr. Bartlet prefcribes oa 
thb occafion is thought a very rati* . 
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onal one, which is, ta let the horfe be 
bled and roweiled at proper intervals^ 
except the difeafe appears to be a 
paraiyfis of the nerve. Should the 
horfe be feveriOi he muft be' treated 
accordingly, and let him have for 
three or four mornings tunning, twa 
drams of calemet made into a ball 
with conferve of roles or honey and 
fiour; and, after that, the following 
purge. 
• Take an ounce of focotruie aloes; 

* (and ihould the horfe be hard ta 
' work upon, an additional quantity 

* of two dranur or four more) aa 
' ounce of cream of tartar, and for- 
^ ty dropsofoil of annifeedS' Make 
' thefe into a ball with KquoHce 
' powder and ^rrup of buckthorn.' 
Should the horfd be grown no bet- 
ter, four or fhre days afterwards re-» 
peat the calomel, and work it oflF in ^ 
the fame manner. 

If the eyes be not funk, it would be 
advifable, to tre up the temporal ar- 
teries, which has^ been found fome-' 
times to beoffervice,though it muft 
be owned, that there is (carce one 
horfe in a hundred whofe eyes are 
thus affedled that ever recovers bi» 
fight, though he may not go direftly 
Uirtd. After having gone through? 
phyficing, it wiH be proper to give 
half an ounce of liver of antimony,; 
once a day, in the corn for fome 
time, in order to thin the blood. 
and break through the obftruftiona. 
fVooJ^s Farrier^ 
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HAWTS 9fhorfis, 'whether gaod 
or had. We find ex penmen* 
tally, tbal brate creatures will con- 
tia^ what we call habits, as weli 
as men ; and that thefe may be xm- 
proved or amended as weU as made 
worfe. When eke vidoufners of a 
faorfe proceeds from bis natural dH^ 
pofition. It is eafy to gather fome 
figns of it from bis countenance : jet 
the (igns which authors have given 
OS aUwl the temper of borfes, pro- 
ceeding from this or that colour^ is 
as erroneous as the doctrine of tem- 
peraoaentSy or humours, in human 
bodies of this or that complexion. 

The moft fure and certain way to 
fiitisfy yourfelf, whether the horfehas 
any natural or acquired habits, is trial. 
Among horfes, we find fome briik 
and adive, and of a quick apprehen- 
. fioa, as well as retentive memory, 
whilft others are dull and (luggtihly 
fiupid. Some are calm and gentle f 
others are fierce and furious ; fome 
arc (kittifh and fearful ; others are 
refolttte and bold ; and laftly, though 
a horfe may be pf an excellent difpo- 
fition and temper, yet he may be 
rendered quite the reverfe by falling 
bto bad hands ; and it may be a very 
difficult matter to remove fuch bad 
habits acquired from the? careleflhefs 
or want of underflanding in the 
owner or keeper. It is evident with 
refpedt to horfes as well as men, 
that their tempers alter with their 
years. It has been ebfervcd by for- 
mer authors, that coles have been 
affected iir their teppers by the paf- 
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tures they go in ;. as that pafture 
which produces long and four gra& 
inclines a colt to duggKhnefs ; and 
one that is more fweet and airy 
makes him grow more lively and met- 
tlefome in proportion to his (ize and 
lineage. / 

The management or training up 
of colts lays a foundatbn for good or 
bad habits, for there is nothing mote 
difficult than to remove any habit of 
a long flanding, more efpecially if 
fuch habit has been contracted early. 
Br acken^s Farrier f. See Colt, Ex- 
ercise, &c. 

HAEMORRHAGE, a flux of 
blood from any part of the body. See 
the articles Bleeixing, Wounds, 
&c. 

HAIR. Every one knows that 
the hair is not only a defence but 
an ornament, efpecially to thofe fine 
horfes that have good manes and 
tails. The hair is thought to be 
produced of moidnre, and ic may 
beobferved, that it is thicker and 
lies fmoother in young horfes than 
on the old that have lefs moiflure, 
and when the fkin has been wound- 
ed, burnt or fcalded, fo as to alter ita 
texture, by contracting the fibres mta 
a fmooth gloify fear or cicatrix, the 
part either remains altogether bare f 
or if any hair grows, it generally 
comes white, and not fo ftrong and 
thick as on the other parts that have 
received no injury. Gihfotis Difeaje^ 
of Herfes. 

Hair falling or fhedding from the 
mane or tail of a horfe is caufed ei- 
ther 
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ther by fome heat taken that has 
engendered a dry mange therein ; 
or k proceeds from fonae furfeit 
which caufes the bad humotirs to 
refbrt to thofe parts. To cure this, 
anoint the horfe's mane and creil 
with bkick foap ; make a thong lee 
of ath-a(hes, and waih it all over 
wtth it. But if a canker fhould 
grow on a horfe's tail, which will 
eat away both fle(h and bone, then 
put fonie oil of vkriol to it, which 
will confume it ; and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need 
only wet it with cold water, and it 
will pot a ftop to it. Marbams 
Mafter Pitce. 

If you have a mind to take away 
hair from any part of a horfe's body, 
rub it with the gum that grows on 
the body of ivy, or the juice of fu- 
mitory, that grows among barley ; 
or boil half a pound of lime in a quart 
of water, till a fourth part is con- 
fumed, to which add an ounce of or- 
piment, and lay a plafter on any part 
of the horfe, and it will do the buG- 
nefs in a very few hours. 

In order to make the hair of an 
horfe fmooth, fleek, and foft, he mud 
be kept warm at heart, for the lead 
inward cold will caufe the hair to 
^are j alfo fweat hia) often, for that 
will loofen and raife the duft and filth 
chat renders his coat Ibul, and when 
he is in the height of a fweat, fcrape 
oiFall the white foi^m, fweat, and filth 
that is raifed up with an old fword 
blade ^ and that will lay his coat even 
and fmooth ; and alfo when he is 
biooded, if you rub him all over with 
his own blood, and ib continue two 
or three days.and curry and drefs him 
well, it will make his coat ihine and 
look polifhed as varnilh. Rufiic Did, 

PakU AiK is thofe parts of the 
(kin that app oach more to white 
than the reli« being not of fo high a 
tinge. Quillet, 
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S/arhg Hair, or Pl\wteI> 
Coat, is faid of a horie whofe bair 
bridles up or raifes upright, which 
dilbrder is owing to his being ill cut- 
ried, not well covered, or too coldly 
houfed. Guillet. 

HALBERT, in the manage, a 
fmall piece of iron, one inch broad 
and three or foar inches long, (ol- 
dered to the toe of a horfe's Ihoc^ 
which jets out "before, to hinder a 
lame horfe from reftiog or treading^ 
upon his toe. Thefe balbert ihoes 
do of oeceffity coaftrltQ a lame horfe, 
when he goes at a moderate pace, to 
tread or refl on his heel, which 
lengthens and draws out the back- 
(inew that was before in^i^ime mea- 
fure (hrunk. Guillet, 

HALTER >r a her ft is a head- 
ftai] of Hungary leather, mounted 
with one and Ibmetiuies two ftraps, . 
with a fecond throat- band, if tho 
horfe is apt to unhalter himfel£ 

A hor!'e is faid to unhalter himfelf 
that turns off the halter. If your 
horfe k apt to unhalter himf<?lf, you 
muft get him a halter with a throat* 
band. 

Strap or firing of a halter {longe) 
is a cord or long ilrap of leather made 
faft to the headftall, and to thd man- 
ger to tic the horfe. Do not bridle 
your horfe, till you fee if be is hal^ 
ter-caft. Guiilei, . See Ticic, and 
the next article. 

Halter-cast is an excoriation 
of the pailern, occafiooed by the 
halter's being entangled about the 
foot upon the horfe's endeavouring 
to rub his neck with his hinder feet. 
For the cure of this, take linfeed oil 
and brandy, of each an equal quain* 
tity i (hake them together in a glafe 
till they are well mixed, and anoint 
the part affected morning and even- 
ing ; having fir ft dipt away the hair ; 
but take care to keep the foot very 
clean. Another eafy remedy is, to 

take 
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take oil and wine, of each an equal 
quantity; boil them together till 
the wine be evaporated, and apply 
the remainder of the oil once a day 
to the part, which will be quickly 
healed. Ruftic Dia. 

To cure the fetlock of a horfe 
that 18 cail in his halter, Capl. Bur- 
don prefcribes to appjy th6 following 
poultice repeated, * tJoil turnep-cop?, 

* or tnmeps themfelves, till ibey are 

* tender ; (queeze out the water, and 
' chop them in a wooden bowl with 
V two or three ounces of hog's lard 

* or butter ; put this poultice into a 

* cloth, and tie his foot in it all 

* night as hot as you can/ Thefe 
accidents might be greatly prevented 
by fadening a block of wood at the 
endof the halter. 

HALTING, in a horfe, is an ir-. 
regularity in the motionof a horfe, 
arifing from a lamenefs or other in- 
jury in the fhoulder, leg, or foot, 
which leads him to fpare the part, or 
ufe it too timoroufly. Halting in a 
horfe happens fometimes before, and 
fomctimcs behind ; if it be before, the 
ailment mud necefTariiy be in the 
ihoukier, knee, paflern, flank, or foot. 
Ifitbe in the'fhoulder, it mud be 
foward the withers, or the pitch of 
|he (boulder .and this may be known, 
in that he will a little draw his leg 
ifter him, and not ufe it fo nfnibly 
«? he does the other. ' 

^f he caft it tnoie outward than 
the other in going, it is a fign of 
lanienefs, and that* the caufe lies in 
the IBoulder j the rider fhould then 
take him in bis hand, and turn him 
wort, firft one way, and then the 
oiher,and it will be eafily feen which 
fljoulder the pain is in, and he will 
ttther favour that leg, or trip in ^he 
turning. I'he lamenefs may be feen 
in him alfo while ttanding in the 
ftdble, for he will there hold the 
hme leg out more than the other. 
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If he is worft when the rider is on 
his back, it is a iign that the com- 
plaint is in the withers, and this 
may be foon tried, by prefiing down 
the faddle, and pinching hiin in that 
part : for if this be the c^fe, he will 
flinch at it, and probably he will of- 
fer to bite. 

If the complaint be (&kttd in the 
knee, the only way of making this 
out, is in the going, for he will be 
feen to be ftiff of this, and not to 
move it fo freely as the other. 

If the complaint be in the flank, 
or fhin bone, it may be &en, or felt, 
being a back fmew-ftrain, fplinter, or 
the like. If in the bending of the 
knee, it is a malander, and that alfo 
is eafily difcovered. When the paf- 
tern, or lower joint, is affected, it will 
be feen by his not bending it (b freely 
as the other, and generally, if the 
hand be laid upon the place, it will 
be found to be very hot. 

If the complaint be in the foot» it 
mufl be fituated either in the coronet 
or fole, and, if in the coronet, it pro- 
bably came by fbme ftrain or wrench. 
If it be in the hoof, by fome over 
reach or diftemper in or about the 
frufh If it be in the fole, it pro- 
bably arifes from fome nail or prick. 

Thefe are the methods of judging 
of the caufe of a horfe's halting, and 
that often leads very dired^ly to the 
cure, when a great deal of time and 
coft might otherwife be thrown away 
in applying remedies, as has often 
been done to a part a yard or more 
did^nt from the feat of the diforder. 
Rufiic Dia. 

The fureft way to know if a horfe 
halts is to make him trot along a 
paved (heet or caufey in ooe*s hand. 
SoileyfelL 

HAM, or Hough of a borpt^ is 
the ply or bending of the hind-l^t 
comprehending alio the point behuid 
and loppofitie to the ply» called the 

bock. 
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hock. The htms of a borfe flionld tiie bit-moBth, without refifttng or 

1>e large, full, and not much bended, refting heavy upoa the hand . 

as alfo difcharged of fiefh« nervous. The ikort,or haad*gaJlopy teaches 

fupple, and drj : ochei Wife they will the horfe ca be right upon the hand, 

be rubje6t to uiany imperfeftions, as A light hand, . A horfeman (houid 

the capalet, curb, jardan, feiander, have a fight hand, that is, he ought 

fpavin, varifTe, veffignon, ^c. See only to feel the borfe upon his hand, 

the articles Cap A L£T,j^c. Splle^fdii in order to refift him, when he at- 

anJ Ruftic Did. tempts to flip from it ; he ought in- 

HAND, in che manage, is the flead of cleaving <o the bridle, to 

meafure of a fid clenched, by which lower it as foon as he has made re- 

we compute the height of a horfe. fiilance. If a horfe, through an 

The French call it paumt. A horfe overbearing eagernefs to go forward, 

jof war Ihowid be iixteen or eighteen prefles coo much upon the hand, 

hands high. you ought to flack your hand at 

' Spur-hand, or fword hand, is the certain times, and keep a hard hand 

horfeman's right hand. at other times, and fo difappoint the 

Bridle hand is the horfemans left horfe of prefling continually upon 

hand. There are feveral expreflions the bit. Now this facility, or liberty 

which relate to the bridle-hand, be- in the horfeman, of flacking and 

caufe that hand gives motion to the fliflenin? the hand, is what we call 

bit mouth, and ferves to guide the a good hand, 

horfe much better than the other To flack or eafe the hand is to 

helps. flacken the bifidle. To hold up, or 

A horfeman ought to hold his fuflain the hand, is to pull the bridle 

bridle hand two or three fingers a- in. To guide a horfe by the hand, 

hove che pommel of the faddle. This is to turn or change hands upon one 

horfeman .has no hand, that is, he tread. 

does not make ufe of the bridle, but A horfe is fald to force the hand, 

unfeafbnably, and does not know when be does not fear the bridle, 

how to give the aids or helps of the but runs iibway in ipite of the horfe-* 

hand with due nicety. To keep a man. To make a horfe part from 

horfe upon the hand, is to feel him the hand, or fuffer him to flip from 

in the flay upon the hand, and to be the hand, is to put on at full fpeed. 

prepared to avoid any furprizal or To make a horfe part right from the 

difappointment from the horfe. A liand, he fhouidnot put himfelfupon 

horfe is faid to be, or refl, upon the his back or reins, but bringdown his 

hand, that never refufes, but always hips. 

obeys and anfwers thes effects of the Ai/ hands. A horfe that turns 

band, and knows the hand. upon all hands upon a walk, trot, or 

To make a horfe right upon the gallop, 

hand, and free in the flay, he mud To work a horfe tipon the hand 

be taught to know the hand by de- is to manage him by the efFed of the 

grees and gentle methods : the horfe- bridle, without interpofing any other 

man mufl: turn him or change hands i helps, excepting thofe of the calves 

ftop him, and manage with dex* ofthe legs upon occafion. 

ferity the appui or prcffure of his Fore-hand and Hind-hand of an 

mouth, fot as tO' make him . fuffer horfe, is an expreflion diflinguifliing 

chearfully, and fteely the efTe^ of the parts of a horfe as divided into 

the 
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tlie fore and kind parts, by the fit^'- 
Ition of a hOrfeman's hand. The 
|iart8oftheibre-hand are thehesid 
and neck, and the fore quarters. 
Thofe of the hind-hand include all 
tbe other parts of his body. Guillet, 

Hand-High, is a term ufed in 
bGrfemanfliip, and is peculiar to the 
Engliih nation, who meafure the 
height or tajlnefs of their horfes, by 
hands, beginning with the heel, and 
meafuriog upwards to the higheft 
hair upon the withers. A hand is 
four inches. Ruftic Di^, 

HARD-HORSE, in the manage, 
is one that is infenfible of whip or 
ipnr. Cuiiiet. 

HARNESS, all the accoutrements 
of an armed horieman; alfoall man- 
ner of trappings, furniture, collars, 
&c. fitted to horfes, or other beafts 
for drawing. Ruftic Di<^. 

Harness-Galls. Sometimes the 
breafts of coach-horfes are galled by 
the harnefs, or rife in hard bunches 
cfpedaily in rainy weather. To cure 
thi8,firft (have off the hair about the 
ibre very dofe, and rub the whole 
bread with a lather of water and 
black-foap ; then waih that part of 
the breaft which is ufiially covered 
vrith the petrel, with fait water ; fuf- 
ferii^tt todryof itfelf. If the hard- 
nefs of any part of the harnefs occa- 
iions the galling, take it away, or co- 
ver it with little bolfters. Rftftic Did. 

H ASTE, or Qy i c k e iijwr band^ 
io the manage, an ezpreifion fre- 
quently ufed by the riding mafter, 
vrhen a fcholar works a horfe upon 
Volts, and the matter has a mind he 
iKould turn his hand quicker to the 
lide on which the horfe works, fo 
that if the horfe works to the right, 
be turns quicker with his ihoulders 
to the right. And the like is obfef ved 
tf he works to the left. QmlUt. 

HAtfNCH or Hip of a borft^ 
ittat paf t of the hiiid quarter^ which 
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extends from the reins to the hough 
or haih. 

The haunches of a horfe are too 
long, if, vi^ben (landing in the ftable, 
he limps with his hind legs farther 
back than he ought, and that t6e 
top or ohfet of his tail does not an^ 
fwef in a perpendicular lind to the tip 
of his hocks ; as it always does in 
horfes Whofe haunches are of a ju(t 
length. 

There are (ome horfes, which tho* 
they have too long haunches y^C 
copimonly walk well : fuch are godd 
to climb hills : hiit to balance that* 
they are lio wife fure upoil a defcent % 
for they cannot ply their hams, and 
they never gallop (lowly, but almo'ft 
at full fpeed. ti(iVeyf«lL 

The art of riding the great horfe, 
has not a more neceifary leifon thait 
that of putting a horfe Upon his 
haunches ; which in other ferms, is 
called coupling him wel), or putdrig 
him well together, or compact. 

A hor(e that cannot bend aiid 
lower his hips, throws himfelf tod 
much upon his (hoiilders, aiid ilea 
heavy upon the bridle. 

A horfe is faid to be tBotoughiy 
tnanaged, when he bears well upoii 
the hand, knows the heels, and fibi 
well iipon his hips ; as. 

This horfe has his haunches in fub- 
je^lion, and faiqiies very well ; fot- 
in making his falquades, he holds his 
haunches very low, and bends ad- 
mirably well. 

To make a horfe bend his hipn 
you miifl frequently go backward^ 
and make life of the aids of the 
hands, and of the calves of youf 
legs in giving him good (lops ; and 
if that does not fticceed, tty him up- 
on a calade or doping ground, aftef 
the Italian fa(hion. Hence they fay^ 

Your horfe makes his hips ac- 
company his (boulders fo well, that 
he is perfectly right fet. See Put 
U u^H 
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ar/oM/i(f Haunches, Calade,Ca- 
VEssoN, Falquaoe, aWFeel. 

To drag the haunches, is to 
change the leading foot in galloping. 
See Gallop-False. 

Head in and hips in. See Head. 

To gallop with the haunch in. 
See Gallopade. GuilJet. 

HAW, a fwelling and fpungincfs 
of the caruncle and fiefhy fubftance 
in the inner corner of the eye, next 
the nofe. The membrane to which 
this fwelling adheres alfo grows 
thick, and fpreads itfelf fo as to cover 
a coniiderable part of the eje, but 
feldom reaches fo far as to cover 
any part of the pup9. The liga- 



HAY 

Tepting it. The proper application, 
after cutting out the haw, is honey 
of rofes, or rather tincture of rofes, 
with a little honey diflblved in it. 
But if the eye continue ftill to a- 
bound with moifture, after the haw 
is extirpated, and threatens frefh fun- 
gufes, the caie may be deemed bad ; 
and then it will be neceiTary to blow, 
into it a fmall quantity of burnt 
alum, and fine loaf fugar, equal 
parts, once or twice a day ; or one 
part of white vitriol, and two parts 
of fugar ; and in feme cafes, it may 
be touched with the blue vitriol 
flone, or the lunar cauftic : bat thefe 
violent fymptoma feldom happen. 



ment that runs along the verge of and when they do, we may fuppofe 

this membrane becomes horny or like the blood to have a very bad difpoii- 

a cartilage, and when it arifes to this tion, fo that it will hardly be worth 

fUte, it binds and compreffes the while to attempt a cure, confidering 

eyie ball like a hoop ; and, by its con- both the length of time, and the un- 

tinual preffure, caufes conftant pain, certainty of fuccefs. Gibfrtis Dip- 

and increales all thole bad fymptoma ^afes of Horfes, 

that are the forerunners of bliiidnefs. HAY, grafs cut and dried. See 

See Moon Blind. the articles Grass, and Feeding 



Haws grow fometimes in tjtz that 
are not naturally bad, after furfeits 
and cold, but moon-blind horfes in- 
deed are feldom without them ; and 
wherever this fymptom appears, that 
the haws grow large and fpungy and 



cfHorfts, 

As hay is fo materia] an article in 
a horfe's diet, great care ihould be 
taken to procure the befl. it is well 
known, that the hay which is hard, 
of a pale green, and fuUefl of the 



derive a drain of humours upon the herb and flower, is always to be 
eye, the operation becomes necefTary, preferred to that which i« foft, and 
and is performed by taking hold of without flavour. New hay is never 
the membrane with a fmall hook, and reckoned fit for any but wording 
cutting off fo much of the caruncle horfes; for till hay has fweated out 
as looks moift and fpungy, with part its fuperfluous moifture, it abounds 
of the membrane and griflle that with crude vifdd juices which are 
make a preffure on the eye. When hard to digeft ; and therefore may 
this operation is well performed, it caufe ficknefs, or breed impurities 
does great fervice, and often recovers in the blood. 

horfes that are not fubjea to cata- Rye grafs hay is feldom given to 
radts. The operation is eafy, and horfes, but in the months of Aurafl 
what almoft every farrier pretends and September. 
to, but the farriers are apt to cut As for clover, either green or dry, 
oflF too much of this fublftance, and it is extremely furfeiting, unlefs it 
by that means weaken the eye, and be given fparingly, though moft 
help on the blindnefs inflead of pre^ horfes have a good relifli to it ^ and 

whem 
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wlMn they are fu^ered to cat much 
of it often produces choHcs and other 
dilbrders. 

AJl kinds of hay (hould be given 
as freOi as podible from the ftack, 
eipeciaUy in winter, or in wet fea- 
ibns : for at fuch times even the bed 
hay will imbibe a great deal 'of 
rooifture, and (bon turn foft and muf- 
fy in the hay-loft. The fhort hay 
is always the beft, being gene- 
rally full of feed, and needing, no 
preparation. Gibfitfs Difeafts of 
Herfes. 

HEAD 9/ a hor/e. The proper 
containing parts of the head are 
reckoned to be thefe 6ve, namely, the 
fliulclesy the pericranium, the perio- 
' ileum, the fcull, and the meninges, 
or membranes contained within it. 

The external parts of the head 
are the eyes, the ears, the mouth, 
and the nofe ; each whereof are treat- 
ed under their re(pe6tive names. 

The difeafes of the head, or fuch 
as are peculiar to the head alone, are 
an apoplexy, a lethargy or fleeping 
£vil, an epilepfy^ a palfey, or para- 
lytic diforders, convulfions and dag- 
gers, and head-ach. See the arti- 
jcIcs Apoplexy, &c. 

Head, in the manage. The head 
of a borfe (konld be (mall, narrow, 
lean, and dry : every horfe that has 
a large head is apt to red and loll 
upon the bridle, and hy that means 
in a journey tire the band of the 
rider ; and befides, he can never ap- 
pear well with a large head, unlefs 
he has a long and well turned neck : 
but the main point with regard to 
a horfe^s head, is a good oniet (o as 
to be able to bring it into its natural 
fituatien, which is that all the fore 
part from the brow to the nefe be 
perpendicular to the ground ; fo that 
if a plummet were applied thereto, 
it would juil raze or fhave it. £oU 
l^fefl, andRuPkDia. 
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Head of a i&«r/^ imports thea£lion 
of his neck, and the efFedl of the bri- 
dle and the wrift. This horfe plants 
his head well, and obeys the hand ; 
fuch a horfe refufes to place his 
head ; he (hoots out his nofe, and 
never refts right upon the hand ; he 
days too nnucb or too little upon the 
hand ; fuch a horfe appears in a 
good podure; he carries his head 
well. 

To give a horfe head. See the 
articles Echaper, and Partir. 

Hi ad in, and like^wife the hips y is 
a phrafe importing that you mud 
paffage your horfe with his head and 
croupe in, i. e. work him (ide-ways 
upon two parallel lines, at dep or 
trot, fo that when the hor(e makes 
his (houlders mark a pide or tread, 
at the fame time that his haunches 
give the trad of another 5 and the 
nor(e plying -or bending his neck, 
turns his head a little within the volt, 
and fo looks upon the ground he is 
to go over. Guillet, 

Head-ach. This has had a par* 
ticular place among the difeafes of 
the head, both by the phylicians 
and the farriers in all ages ; the \ii^ 
have made no didin£tion, but the 
phy ficians have didingui(hed between 
a head ach, which they term idia- 
pathic, as it proceeds from a caufe 
without the blood-ve(rels ; and that 
which they call fympathetic, being 
the concomitant of fome other dif- 
eafe : but our bufinefs here is only 
with the Brd kind, fmce the other 
is but a fymprom which mud of 
courfe wear off with the difeafe to 
which it belongs. 

As to the caufe, it is believed to 
proceed from a didra£tion of the 
fibres of fome blood veftels in the 
brain or membranes thereof, occa- 
(loned bv fome of the fmalled parti* 
cles of the ferum being ft ruck into 
the pores or interftices of the faid 
U z velRls 
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vefleis by the freqi^ent occnrfipnt of t6p» where it fomewhat refemUes 
the blood. the contortion of a fnail's Aell. It is 

The (ignt are, fpcording to Markr fixed to fome of the vertebrae of the 
bam, the hangiog down of the thprax, oj rack bones of .the breaft* 
horfe's head and ears, dropping of by the large vefTels that go to and 
(lis, urine, dimpefs of fight, fwoln from it. Its point inclines a little 
waterilh eyes i but theie are coqn- downwards towards the left fide* 
jnon to divers other difealjes; and where it is received into a depreffion 
yve truly think that fuch a head-ach of the left lobe of the lungs, which 
(Cannot be eafily diftinguiihed in perhaps may be formed in the fee- 
brute creatures that want the faculty tus by the pofition of the heart, be- 
of fpeech ; and therefore cannot dp- fore the lungs have been filled with 
clare their infirmities. But however, air. The heart is nourifhed and 
^f a horfe has fuch fymptoms with- maintained by its own proper veifels 
out a fever f and if it be obferyed called the coroiiariae, in regard they 
that he often puts his head againft furround its whole fipbftfince like a 
jthe fUll or manger, it will be very crown or ^rland. It has a niiddle 
proper to have recourfe to fome re- partition which divides ir internally 
medy; for wh^h purpoie, we re- m to two ventricles or caverns, the 
fcommend {bleeding, purging, and left is fmaller than the right, and its 
zlUf the uie of the fides much thicker i its office being 
&c. Gi6/on*s Faf' to drive the blood to the mofl dis- 
tant parts of the body, whereas the 



See the article D I s- 



rowelllng ; 
jchewing balls, 
rger*s Guiiie. 
HEALTH. 

EASE. 

HEART, in anatomy, a mufcu- 
lous part of f he body, contained in 
the thorax or cheft, wherein the 
^eins all terminate, and from which 
all the arteries ari(e; and which, by 



right ventricle detaches it only 
through the lungs. Its infide has 
(everal fmall chords or compages of 
fibres, called columns carneac, which 
refemble the bundles of columns 
which we perceive in Gothic build- 
ings, and help to comminute and 



Its alternate contra^ions and dilata- break the grolTer parts of the blood 

ttons, is the chief inftpjment of the in the frequent contradtion of the 

circulation of the blood and the prin- heart. The contraction and dilata- 

ciple of life. tion of the heart is called its fyflole 

This noble part is included in a and diaftole. The firft, when the 

capfiila or paunch, called the peri- vertex or top of the heart is drawif 



cardium, confif^ing of a firong 
membranous fubftance, inclpfing the 
iieart like a purfe ; and of ufe only 
to defend it from the fridipns of the 
lungs, and to contain a moifiure to 
keep it cool and render its motioif 



down to its bafis, to fend the blood 
into all parts ; and the latter, when 
it opens and dilates itfelf to receive 
the refluent blood. 

The heart has its auricles, which 
are fo callecJ becaufe they refemble 



glib and eafy. The figure of the two ear's, and are feated at its bafis ; 

heart is a cone, broad at bottom and *- ^-'- ' • . . • . 

narrow at top. In a horfe, it is not 
fo large as in a bullock, nor pro- 
portionably fo broad towards its bafis. 
Its fibres are very compadt and 



one on each fide to receive the blood 
at Its entrance j the right from the 
afcending and defcending trunks of 
the cava, apd the left from the pul- 
monary veins, by which it enters in 



laid dofe together, having a twilled due portions ; and fo as it may 
ilpiral direction efpecially towards its not rufh in with too much violence 
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pild m too great quantity* to inter- 
fupc the regaJar a^ion of the heart : 
for when the auricies are fiill, the 
heart is empty ; and when the heart 
is faJ}, the auricles are empty. The 
aaricles, in their mechanifm and 
ftrndure fomewhat refembie that 
X>f the heart, only that they arediief- 
\y membranous ; whereas the heart 
b altogether fleihy : for if it was ten- 
dinous in any part, as moft other 
mufcles are» it would be ahogether 
unfit for its office. When the two 
trunks of the ' cava open into the 
right auricle, there is a little emi- 
nence or rifing which prevents the 
blood of the alcending and defcend- 
ing trunks from niihing together, 
and caufes it to flip more gendy in- 
to the ventricle i and the coronary 
yeins iikewife opening ii^to its en- 
trance, with the refluent blood from 
the heart, may probably render this 
the more neceiTary. * This large vef- 
feb which empty the blood into the 
heart, and thole which receive the 
blood from it, have eacl> of them 
valves, whereby the blood is for- 
warded in it9 pafTage, but cannot 
return back the iame way it came, 
viz. the vena cava, M^hich enters in- 
to the right ventricle, has three, 
(Called tricufpides, being like fo ma- 
ny points of a fpear or launce. Thefe 
point inwards, fo as to open a free 
paflage for the blood into the right 
ventricle of the heart. The pulmo- 
nary artery, which receives the blood 
^om the fame ventricle into the 
lungs, has alfo three valves, called 
figinoidiae, from their refemblance to 
the Greek letter X. Thefe look from 
within outwards, by which they 
hinder the blood returning back 
again into the heart. The puHno- 
nary vein has two valves called mi- 
trafes; thefe have the fame ofl^ce 
fls thofe of the cava above defcribed, 
being to hinder the blood returning 
back again ipto the lungs ^ and ihe 
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valves of the aorta or great artery, 
called femilunares, have the fame 
office as thofe t>f the pulmonary ar- 
tery, viz. to prevent the blood, by 
which it is detached into all the 
other parts of the body, from return^ 
ing back again into the heart. 

The ufe of the heart is fufficienrly 
deduclble from what has been al>- 
ready faid in its defcription : the 
heart being the vital fountain which 
receives the blood from all the ri- 
vulets of the body, and difpenfes 
it back again through its proper 
channels, for the fupport and pou- 
rifhment of every part ; and for that** 
end, its flrudture is very different 
from all other mufcles, efpecially 
thofe that move particular parts: 
for as thefe are partly flefhy and 
partly tendinous, or have their fiefhy 
fibres end in tendons of a clofer con- 
texture, the heart, on the other 
hand, is altogether flefhy, and made 
up of fibres fo exquifitely fine, and 
fo clofely compacted together, that 
it is by that means endowed with all 
the rorce that is necefTary for its 
fun6Uon ; and its bafis is the mofl 
compact of all its other parts, where 
probably its fibres have both their 
origins and infertions in the mem- 
branous coats of the large blood vef- 
fels, to which^it adheres ; rifing fpi- 
rally upwards and turning agfiin 
downwards arch-ways, in the like 
direflion over the ventricles, which 
feem befl to correfpond with its di- 
latation and contraction. But if we 
enquire by what means the heart 
comes to be endowed with fuch a ca- 
pacity of adtion, wherein we our- 
felves have not the leafl fhare, we 
mufl cpnfefs our ignorance, and 
afcribe this wonderfulpiece of me- 
chanifm to the great author of na- 
ture. 

In the hearts of horfes that have 
been opened, femetinies there hap- 
jpensi as in the human body, collec- 
tions 
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tipns of matter within thepericar- 
diuin. Sonietimes polypufes in the 
great vefTels ; and (boie times a mafs 
of greafy fat efpeciaiiy in the left 
ventricle. GihforCs Difeajes of Hor- 
fes. 

Heart, in the manage. A 
horfe of two hearts is faid ofa horfe 
chat works in the manage with con- 
ftraint and irrefolution, and cannot 
be brought to confent to it. Such 
horfe are much of a piece with your 
ramingues, or kickers againft the 
Ipurs. G utile i, 

HEAVY, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to reH heavy upon t^e 
hand, who through the foftnefs of 
his neck, the weakoefs of his back, 
the weight of his fore-quarters, or 
through wearinefs, throws himfelf 
upon the bridle ; but wichal with- 
f out making any refiflance, or any 
effort to force the horfeman's hand. 
This fault is remedied, and the horfe 
made Hght upon the hand, by (lop* 
ping and making him go back fre- 
quently, if it proceeds only from 
Jazineb and ftiffhefs ; but if cauied 
by any defed in the back, there is no 
remedy for it. GidlleL 

HEEL pf a horfe is the lowcft 
hind part of the foot, comprehended 
between the quarters, and oppoiite 
to the toe. G utile t. 

The hoof of a horfe fhould be 
high and large, and one fide of it 
ihould not rife higher upon the paf- 
\ tern than the other. Solleyfell. 

Greafy Heels. See the article 
Grease. 

CracU J Heels, See the article 
Cracks. 

KMid Hebl. See Kibbeo 
Heel. 

iitirrow Heel. See Narrow. 
IScMeii Heels. See Scabbed 
Hbei,s. 

For other difeafes of the heels, fee 
the trtjclc Cnops> Scratches, 
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Heel 9/* A horfe man, in the ma- 
nage, the part that b armed with 
the fpur, though the word heel is 
often taken for the fpur itfelf. This 
horfe under (lands the heels well ; 
he knows the heels ; he anfwers the 
heels; he is very well upon the 
heels, the meaning of all which is, 
that the horfe obeys the (purs which 
in effe6l is fiying from them. 
. To ride a horfe upon the hand 
and heels is to make him take the 
aids of the hand and heels with a 
tender fen(e. 

To ride a hor(e from the one heel 
to the other, is to make him go (ide- 
ways ; fometimes to one heeU and 
fometimes to another, for inftance, 
having gone ten paces in flying 
from the right heel, you make him 
without (lopping go (lill (ideways, 
in flying the left heel, and fo on al- 
ternately. 

Inner Heel» and Outer Heel. 
See In and Narrow. Guiliet, 

HERBER is ufed by farriers, to 
denote an application for fooie dif-. 
eafes in horfes, particularly of the 
head and the anticor. It confifts 
only of a piece of hellebore-root, 
which being put into the middle of 
a horfe's counter, makes it fwell and 
fuppurate. Guillef. 

HIDEBOUNi;). A horfe is 
faid to be hide bound, when his 
(kin flicks fo ciofe to his ribs, that 
it feems immoveable : but this is not 
to be accounted an original difeafe, 
but only a'fymptom which may 
either be caufed for want of fofijci- 
ent food, or from harafiing horfes 
beyond their ftrength, without al- 
lowing them fufficicnt time for reft 
and neceffary refrefhments. Some^ 
times hor(es grow hide-bound very 
fuddenly, from fevers and convul- 
five diforders ; ^nd if that fymptom 
IS not fuddenly removed, the dif' 
tempers that occafion it generally 
piQvc mortal : but nothing is more 
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common than to 'fee furfeited horfes 
sllb hide-bound I and therefore in 
the cure of all hide-bound horlb, 
regard muft be had to the original 
diftemper from whence it proceeds. 

The diet of hide-bound horfes 
ihouid be cool and opening, as 
fcaided bran or barley; and an 
ounce of fenugreek (eeds (hould be 
^ven in his feeds, for a month or 
tonger ; and as this dilbrder often 
proceeds from worms, give the me- 
dicines neceiTary in thefe cafes. See 
the article Worms. Gib fin and 
Bart let,. 

HIP, of Haunch. Sec the ar- 
ticle Haunch. 

HIP Gout, or Rheumatism. 

SeeRHBUMATfSM. 

Hip-Shot, a diforder of a horfe, 
when he has wrung or fprained his 
haunches or hips, fo as to relax the 
ligaments that keep the bone in its 
due place. See Sprain. 

The (igns are, that the horfe will 
halt much, and go iidelong, trail- 
ing his leg after him ; and the hip 
which is hurt will be lower than the 
other, and the flefh will fall away 
00 the fide 6f his buttock. 

In this diforder Capt. Bur don di« 
re6ts to rub the hip with the fol- 
lowing ointment. * Mix two ounces 

* of the oil of fpike with one ounce 

* ofoil offwallows.' Then he di- 
rects, to put a round rowel about 
three or four inches below the large 
cavity which receives the head of the 
thigh bone. When it begins to di- 
geft, turn the rowel every morning. 
After a week or ten days, you may 
take it out, and keep the lips of the 
wound moift with hog's lard, that it 
may heal fmooth. 

But Dr. Bracken remarks here, 
that if the hip be out of joint, there 
is little or no hopes of cure, and a 
rowel is not of any fervice : if it is 
only flrained, he thinks the oiling 
will help to difperie the coagulated 
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or crufhed blood; and that time 
muft perfect the cure, unleis di^ 
jointed. 

HOCK.^ Sec the article Ham.' 
The hock is a part liable to hurts 
and ftrains, but we meet with many 
of them that are eaiily cured when 
taken in time, though they have been 
very much fwelled, only with (bak- 
ing them well with coolers and re- 
pellers : but when the ligaments are 
hurt, it cauies great weaknefs, and 
fometimes the cure becomes difficult 
enough : the fnreft way in this cafe» 
where there is great pain and weak* 
nefs, is to ply the part well with 
fomentations. If the callofity or 
hardnefs grows only on the outfide* 
it may be effedlually removed by re- 
pieated bliftering, and without an/ 
hazard : but if it is upon the in'* 
(ide, it may be got out of the reach 
of outward applications: the beft 
remedy in this cafe is firing the part 
vtry gently with fmall razes or lincfs, 
and pretty dofe together, after 
which apply the following charge. 

* Take the mercurial plafter of the 

* ihops, four ounces; Emplaft. de 

* cicuta cum AmmoniacQt two oun- 

* ces ; let thefe be melted down ro- 

* gether, and applied charge-ways 
'•over the hock, renewing it once 

* or twice as it crumbles off.' 
Sometimes the difbrders of the hocks 
produce the fallenders. See the ar-* 
tide Sallbnpers. Gib fin's Dif* 
eafis of Horfis, 

HOLD, as a mare holds. See 
the article Retain. 

HOOF of a horfe, the horny part 
which covers the foot. 

The hoofs are a bundle of huiks 
which cover the papillae pyramidales 
of the (kin on the extremities of the 
feet, which dry>» harden and lie clofe, 
one upon another. They are with- 
out fenfe, that they may endure 
travelling among ftones and xvi rough 
ways ; and like Che nails of men. 
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are continuiJIj growing* by'wbidi 
means they maj be pared or cut as 
of en as they require k. They ad- 
here pretty dofe to the foot, and are 
faftened to the coffin-bone by a h'ga- 
ment that proceeds from their root 
and furrounds it, below the coronet, 
like a piece of tape, which alfo 
unites it to the coronet. Under- 
neath the hoofs are many twigs of 
nerves, tendons, and mufdes, which 
take their courfe to the bottom of 
the foot, and make that ileihy fub- 
Aance that lies between the fole and 
the coffin-bone. Gihfom. 

The hoof ffiould be of a figure 
very near round, and sot loneifh, 
efpeciaiiy toward the heel : for bng 
feet are worth nothing. The horn 
of the hoof ffiould be folid, tough, 
high, fmooth, 'without any circles, 
fomewhat ihining, of a dark colour : 
for the white is commonly brittle, and 
may be known by having many 
pieces broke from the horn round 
the foot : to be excellent, the horn 
Ihould be of the colour of a deer's 
boof j and the whole foot round, 
but a little larger beloW than above. 
SoUey/elL 

Difeafis^ i^c. of the HooF. The 
hoofs of a horle are either perfedt or 
.imperfect ; the former, but now de- 
fciibed, is fo difpofed, that the horfe 
fnay tread more on the toe than the 
hi^el, being alfb upright, and (bme- 
what hollow on the iniide. 

I . As for the imporfedt hoof, it 
is that which wants any of the afore- 
mentioned qualities, particularly, if 
jt be not round, but broad, and 
fpreading out of the (ides and quar- 
ters ; that horfe, for the mod ^art, 
has narrow heels, and, in procefs 
of time, will be fiat- hoofed; nei- 
ther will he carry a ihoe long, or 
travel far, but foon fur bate ; and by 
treading more upon the heels than 
on the toes, he will go Jow en the 
pafterns, fo that his feet, thro' weak- 
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m&f become {MeSi (• ftlie cpar* 
ters, gravelliogy &r. 

2. Others are rugged, or brictk- 
hoofed ; when the h^e^f is not Ib&ootfa, 
and full of circles like rams horns, 
it b not only unfeemly to the eje* 
but even a fign that the foot is in no 
good temper, but too hot and dry. 

3. Some hoofs are long, which 
caufe the horfe to tread all upon rhe 
heels, to go low in the pafterns, anid 
by that means to breed wind galls. 

4. There are fome crooked hoofir, 
broad on the outfide, and narrow (h> 
the iniide, whereby the horfe is fpfaj- 
footed ; this will oblige him to tread 
more inward than outward, and gp 
fo clofe with his joints together, 
that he cannot well travel without 
interfering, or perhaps fbiking one 
leg fo hard againil the other as to 
become lame ; but if it be broad 
within, and narrow without, that is 
not hurtful, yet it will occalion the 
horfe^s gravelling more on the out-' 
fide than the iniide. 

5. Others have fiat hoofs, and 
not hollow within, which give rife 
to the inconveniencies above fpect- 
fied in the firil fort of imperfe6! 
hoofs ; but if it be over hollow, it 
will dry the fafter, and make him 
hoof-bound, fince the over hollow 
hoof is a ftrait, narrow one; and 
grows upright ; for tho' the horfe 
treads upright, and not on his heels,^ 
yet fuch kind of hoofs will dry over 
fait, if not continually flopped. 
RyflicDia. 

The hoofs if too dry may be an- 
ointed with the ointment made up 
of bees wax', &c. and recommended 
m the cafe of narro*w Heels ; or 
they may be anointed with lard only. 
Some for this purpofe ufe tar, tal- 
low, and honey ; but moil grealy 
and unfluous applications willanfwer 
this intention. 

If the hoofs be too foft and moiii, 
which may either be conftitutional. 
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0r nsjr proceed from going iniicli in 
wet and marfty grounds, ftanding 
^xmftancly IB wet litter; or any in- 
lirmity that may bring too preat a 
moilhire info the leet. In this caie, 
the horie's hoofs may be bathed 
every day with vrarm vinegar, ver- 
jnice, copperas-water, and foch like 
reftringents ; to which may be add- 
ed galls, alum« &c. remembering to 
let the horfi; Hand dry. BariUt's 
Farriery, 

HooF-BoNY is a round bony 
fweiling, growing on the very top 
of a horfe's hoot'; and always is 
caufed by fotne blow or braife, or 
by bruifin|r himfeif in his ftall by 
eodeavourmg to ftrike at a horfe that 
fiaods next him ; and fo Arikes 
agatnft the bar that parts them. 
The care is firft to difperfe the fwel* 
ling, either with rotten h'tter, or hay 
iioiled in old urine j or elfe, with a 
plafter of wine-Jees and wheat flour 
boiled^ together, to ripen it, and 
bring it to a fuppuration ; or elfe to 
di&lve the tumour. But if it comes 
M a head, lance it in the loweft part 
^tbe foftnefs with a thin hot iron, 
IP let out the matter. Then tept it 
^itb turpenrine, deer's fuet and wax, 
of each like quantises melted to* 
getber, laying a plafter of the fame 
lalve over it, to keep in the tent till 
k be thoroijig^ly well. Ru/isc,^ Dia. 

HoQp-BooND. Wc fey a horfe 
18 hoof>bound, when the hoof is fo 
tight ronnd th« inftep, that it turns 
tbe foot fomewhai wto the ihape of 
a bell. This is pmf^ fometiraes 
^7 ihoetng, to widen the heel ; and 
i^xpetimes by cutting the toes down 
too much, which gives that ihape 
to the foot, Mifi cauiea the horfe to 
go lame. 

To repiedy this diforder. Jet the 
foot be drawn down from the coro? 
p^ almoft to the toe, with a draMf- 
iP| knife, n»a|ping feven or ei|h,t 
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lines or razes through the lioof a/^ 
mod to the quick ; afterwards, keep 
it charged with pitch or rofin, rill 
the lines are worn out in fboeing, 
which will require fevcral months : 
therefore horfes are generally turned 
out to grafs. Gibfons Dijeafes of 
Horfes. 

Hoof-Casting. The Jofs of 
the hoof may be occafioned by what-> 
ever accident may bring an impoftu- 
mation in the feet, whereby the 
whole hoof becomes loofened and 
falls off from the bone. If the cof- 
fiq-bone remains uninjured, a new 
hoof may be procured by the foU 
k>wing method. A pply to the coffin 
tar, turpentine, wa^t, oil, pitch, and 
fuch like things melted together; 
then make a boot of leather, with it. 
ftrong fole, to be bcedfaft about the 
paftern, boldering and (topping the 
^oot with foft flax that the tread may 
be eafy ; renewing the drefiing every 
day unril the new hoof grow ^ drefs 
the fore with the wound-ointment, to 
which may be added the fine pow^ 
ders of myrrh, maftich, and oliba-r 
num. U this medicine ihould not be 
fuffident to prevent a fungus, burnt 
alum or precipitate may be added to 
it, and the luxurient fieOi daily waih-^ 
ed with the fublimate water. 

The old hoof (houid by no mean^ 
be pulled off, unJefs fome accidenf 
happens that requires its removal : 
for it ferves as a defence to the new 
one, and makes it grow ipore fmooch 
and even ; and indeed. p^tHre will in 
general do this 0%^ ai her own pro* 
per time. Gihfons Farrier\ G^iJe, 
qnd BariUt'^s FarrJet*y. 

HORN. See the sirticfe Hoof. 

Tq give a ftroke with the horn is 
tQ bleed a horfe in the roof of the 
mouth, w'ith the hpr^ pf a ilag or 
roe buck, the tip or end of which 
is (o iharp and pointed as to per- 
form the office of a lancet. W^ 
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fi'rike With the horn in the middle of 
the fonrth notch or ridge of the up- 
per jaw. GuilUt. 

Horn Hifpid. See the article 
Ckouf. 

HORSE, in the Linnaean fyftem 
of zoology, is a fpecies of the 
Equus, which makes a diftindt ge- 
nus of animals of the Jomenta kind ; 
or that order of quadrupeds, the 
teeth of which are few in number, 
and diYpoied in an irregular manner, 
often differing from one another ex* 
tremely in fize and figure. The 
general characters of this genus of 
animals are, that the fore teeth are 
fix, the upper ones incurvated, and 
^he inferior, lire prominent; the 
canine teeth are not exerted ; they 
•re on each iide feparared by a fpace 
from the other ; the hoof is uodivi- 
dedf and the teats are two, and are 
iituated in the groin. According to 
tbefe characters the author includes 
in the genus of the equus the horfe, 
the afs, the mule, and the zebra ; or, 
as he calls it, the ftriped horfe. See 
Unrmei Syft* Nature ^ P» 40. 

The fpecific characters of the 
horfe are, accordiag to the fame au- 
thor, that he is the equus with the 
tail hairy all over. 

The horfe is one ofthenobleft 
animals of the creadon ; he is in 
ftrength and natural fiercenefs equal 
to any ; and is yet t^Sily tamed, and 
^ade fit for onr purpofes. Scarce 
any ci'eature excells him in fwifineis 
any more than in ftrength ; and 
hardly any in beauty, fiurs Hiftdty 
^f Animals^ ' 

The horfe being t?ie fubjeCt of 
theft arts which ifi this Didionary 
are explained in alt their branches, 
the reader muft cxpedl to meet un- 
der this article with nothing but 
what is general and fuch as ara not 
fo conveniently rcfiucible to particu- 
lar heads. ' ^ 
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Of a horfe it ia obfenred,^ that lie 
it the moft gentle of all other am- 
mals s the moft affedionate to man | 
the moft apt to be taught, and reten- 
tive of any impreflion made upon 
him. He is the moft watchful of 
aU other beafts, and will endure his 
labour with the moft empty ftomacfa. 
He is naturally given to mu^h 
deanlinefe, has an excellent fcent, 
and not in the leaft offenfive by any 
ill favour about him. 

The maliers ia horiemanihip lay 
it down, that an horfe, to be good 
and well made, muft have three 
parts like thofe of a woman, viz. the 
breaft, which la to be broad; the hipa 
round, and the mane long ; three of 
a lion, viz. hia countenance, intre- 
pidity, and fire; three of a bollock, 
viz. the eye, noftril, and joint ; three 
of a (heep, viz. thenofe, gentlenefs, 
and patience I three of a mule, 
ftrengtb, conftaocy, and foot ; three 
of a deer, viz. the head, leg, and 
hair fbort; three of a wolf, the 
throat, neck and hearing ; three of 
a fox, the ear, tail and trot ; three 
of a ferpent, memory, light and turn-' 
ing ( three of an hare or cat, running, 
walking, and fuppieneis. See the ar- 
ticlesBRBAST, H1F8, Manb, &c. 

Hories are diftjnguifhed into di- 
vers kinds, and are differently de^ 
nominated with regard to their 
ftrain or country, as the Neapolitan, 
known by the hawk nofe. The 
Spanifh Geoer, by his fmall limbs. 
1 he Barb, by his fine head and deep 
hoof. The Dutch, by the rough* 
nefs of his Jegs: The Englifh^ by 
his ftrong knitting together, &c. 
fheFlandrin, ^c. 

But to be more particular. 

The Spffnijb Horfe, or Spanift 
<5enet, is a creature of great fire, 
of a middle ftature, and generally 
well made in his head, body and 
legs^ and though his buttocks are 

fomc? 
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Ceding long, ftt thty are ftroilg 
Jiod ^ell ihaped. After one of chefe 
horfes has been well taoght, there 
is none makes a better £ow upon 
the parade, but he is not a horfe 
that will hoJd long in his full 
ilreogth, becauie he has xather too 
much fpirit ; for about half a mile, 
there is not a fwifter creature in a 
^ace, but then his ftrength iails. A 
Spanilh horie is not generally thought 
fit for aaion, till he is fix fears old, 
tbr he is not till that time grown to 
his fiall perfection or beauty, and his 
too great fire or mettle is not tilt then 
abated (iiificient to render him fer- 
vioeable. The laft thing that is 
compieat in Spanifh horfes, is the 
creft ; the horfes, of this breed are 
naturally ioclioed to bound and to 
naake ialts^ raifing all four feet at 
ooce from the ground ; but their 
limbs bdng weak and imall, they 
aie very fubjed to be finew-ft rained, 
or otherwiie lamed, in a fhort time 
after they are oome to be fit for ier- 
vice. No kind of horfe has fiich open 
noftriis, nor fnorts more in all his 
goings, than the Spaaifli horfe ; his 
trot is ibmewhat long, irregular or 
waving, for which region Tome 
jockies have choie to bring him to 
the pace or amble. 

Tbt German Htttfes. Theie hor- 
fes are, for the mod part, very tall, 
And lar|^ of body, not very beauti- 
fill in make, but ieem to be of great 
ftrength ; and being brougKt into the 
manage, perform feme (A' the moft 
<iif&cult leifoDS with agility eD0Ugli|: 
they gallop very Qow or heavy, and 
trot very litgh ; but they are ftrong, 
and better for the draught or bur- 
den, than the manage. 

The Hungatian H&rfts. Thefe 
liorfes are generally hook-nofed, 
»od have thick heads, large eyes, 
broad jaws, but narrow noftrils ; 
(heir manaa are rough and thick. 
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commonly reaching near the ground : 
their tails, in like manner, are bu(hy 
and long ; for the moH part, of leanl 
and thin bodies, but weak paflerns : 
but although fome parts of them arel 
not to be liked, yet the deformities 
are generally fb well put together, 
that, taken all together, the horfes 
are aoreeable enough. They are of 
a. tolerable good courage, and will 
endure labour and fatigue, and for 
thatreafon are ferviceabie in war. 

The SnAftdiJh Hwfes, Thefe are of 
fmall Aature. their ihape indifferent » 
and they are of but fmall fervice. 
I'he horfes natural to Sweden, are^* 
for the mod part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall eyed ; fo that 
unlefs they are improved by other 
breeds, they are not to be ranked 
with them that are of good eCieem. 

The Pohjh tiwfts, Thefe are 
mOch like the Danilh horfes, and are 
generally about the fizeof the Spahifk 
Genet, are of a middle ilature, but 
their limbs are much better knit toge-> 
ther^and are of a much iltonger make,; 
than the Spaniih ones. This horfe 
is in many refpedts, : like our natural 
Engiifli horfe, except that their heac^ 
are fomewhat Oenderer, like the Irilh 
hobby; but their necks and creda 
aire ratfed upright, and very iiroog;: 
their ears are Very ihort and fmall, 
and their backs capable of bearing any 
weight ; their chines are broad, and 
their hoofs are judged to be as good 
as thole of any horib in the ivorld.* 
They are very good for ajourney^ 
an^ will endure long i>xi<^y with n^oie 
eale than any other horfes. 

Flanders Horfes. Thele differ iff 
ihape but little from the Getmaft 
brtcd, they are tall in fbture, <hj^ve 
Ihort alKl thick heads, bodies ideep 
.and long, buttocks round and .'flat,* 
their legs thick and rough. TheijS 
hor^s, and the mares of ibe. fao^ 
>ind^ Ace jdleeroed chiefly for tti^ 
X 2 / draughty 
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draught, in which, for (latelinefs, 
they eicei nioft horfes in Europe ; 
but are to be rejetled for the faddle, 
being ,both (luggllh and uneafy. 
The Flanders horfe, and mare both, 
have a hard trot, but are much uled 
in the harneis with us in England. 

The Nea^fitan barfes. I'hefe 
horfes are highly eAeemed for their 
ftrength and courage, which, to- 
gether with their gentle dit'pofitions, 
make them more valued. His limbs 
are (Irong, and well knit together ; 
his pace is lofty, and he is very doci- 
ble for the performance of any exer- 
cife i but a nice eye maydifcover that 
his legs are (bmetbing too fmalK which 
feems to be his only imperfection. He 
may be known by his head, which is 
long, lean, and flender, bending from 
the eyes to the noftrils, like, a hawk s 
beak ; he has alfo a very full eye, 
«nd a (liarp ear. 

The Sardinian Hotfes. Thefe, 
and thofeof Corfica, very much re- 
femble the Neapolitan, but are 
fomewhat Ihorter bodied, and of a 
more 6ery difpofition ; but by good 
managemeht they may be brought 
10 very good difcipline. 

7urkijb Uorfts, Thefe horfes are 
originally natives of Greece, and 
bear an extraordinary price with us, 
partly becaufe of their extraordina- 
ry b^ury, and partly becaufe of the 
great expence of bringing them 
over. Thefe Turkifh horfes have 
fine heads, fomewhat like Barbary 
ones, beautiful fore-hands, and flrait 
limbs, rather fmall than large, aie 
of a mod delicate fhape, their pace 
is genteel and graceful, and befides 
they are horfes of good fpirit. Their 
coats are fmooth and ihort, and 
their hoofs long and narrow, which 
ii a fign of fwittnefs; in a word, 
they aje hor^sof great beauty, cou-< 
rage, ^nd fpeed. Their colour is, 
for the maft par€> grey or flea bitteOf 
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tho* there are fome of a bright hay 
colour; bur moft of th^ewehave 
now in England are grey.*"' 

Of the true bred EngUJb bar fe. The 
true bred Englifh horfe, has been ac- 
counted a creature of great fkrength 
and fpirit, and he has been (by fome 
authors) reprefented as of a very large 
fjze ; but at prefent we have hardly 
any that can be called a true bred 
Englifh' horfe, or that can be fakl to 
be the oflFspring of an horfe and mare, 
that were both lineally defcendcd 
from the original race of this coun- 
try; unlefs we may account thofe 
horfes to be fuch, that are bred wild 
in fome forefts, and among moun- 
tains. Among them, perhaps, the 
mares and horfes were both of the 
firft Englifh race, without mixture: 
however it is not certain, bat fboie 
horfes of foreign countries* of which 
many have been, and flill are» fre- 
quently brought over, were turned 
into thofe wild places, as convenient 
pafiure, and have mixed with the 
natives of Britain. 

However, feeing we cannot feek 
for Englilh horfes any where elfe 
than in forefls, and wild places, we 
will fuppofe thofe to be the true 
Englifh race of horfes. Thefe we 
find to anfwer the character, fo far 
as relates to flrength and good fpirit ; 
but they are not large, though very 
hardy, and will always ^eep good 
fiefh on their backs, and thrive where 
other horfes . .an fcare live. It '^ 
not improbable but that the race 
might have been much larger than 
they now are, becaufe in the firft 
times they were at liberty to range 
any where, and take their pleafore 
where they liked, becaufe all grounds 
then lay open, or tiHc there were 
but very few inclofures, in compa- 
rifon to what there ate now. And 
when they had that plentiful fhare 
of food, we may natui^lly iniagioe 

chat 
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that their bodies were much larger 
than thei^ are at prefent ; for it is a 
certain rftJey that the lefs ihare of 
Bomifhoient any creature has during 
the time of it's growth, fo much the 
finaller will he be in (lature. 

But there are now verj few of this 
wild Ibrt ia ule, in comparifon to 
what there were a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years ago $ and tho(e 
that are now taken update not eafily 
tamed : but when they are once di^- 
ciph'ned, they will endure more la- 
bour than any horfes in any known 
part of the world. 

Of ihe^ Irijb HMies. Thefe are 
aUb of a wild breed, and are gene- 
rally well made, much after the 
manner of the Engliih wild hories j 
they have fine heads, ftrong necks, 
and well turned bodies, quick eyes, 
good limbs, and other good quali- 
ties fuificient to recommend cnem ; 
aire brilk and courageous, and very 
fure footed : but both thefe are fub- 
jed to ftart, which, 1 fuppofe, pro- 
ceeds from theif wild way of living, 
where they have not had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing or feeing any thing 
but trees and bulhes; and therefore 
evc^y thing elie feem ftrange and 
ihocking to ihem. But if they hap- 
pen to be young, when taken from 
the foreft, or other wild paftures, this 
may probably be overcome ; but if 
tbey are not fo, then I judge it im- 
poifible ever to break them to it ; for 
they having never known any thing 
but wild fcenes, and been a long time 
habituated to them, fo every thing 
that differs from them, will feem 
ilrange, if not monllrous, ai^ will 
ftrike them with fear and horror, ne- 
ver to be corrcfted. 

We are informed that thefe Irifli 
korles are fo wild, that the only 
way of taking them, is by aifem- 
bling a great number of people toge- 
ther, awl driving the whole ftudd« 
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both hories and mares, oolts and fi^ 
lies, into a bog, where they caft hal- 
ters over the heads of thofe they 
think fit forfervice, letting the others 
run again into\he country. 

Our Engliih horfes in ibrefts ar« 
not taken with lefs labour, for ma- 
ny artful devices muil be ufed, and 
a great deal of labour too is requi- 
red, in the taking them. And after 
all, great care muft be taken thae 
they have the moft gentle ufage, and 
that they be ufed as familiar as pof- 
fible; and at the firft, not letting 
them have any thing to tat, but what 
we feed them witd out of the hand, 
till they are grown very well ac- 
quainted with their keepers. It is 
not to be expecled that they will all 
of a fudden quit their wildnefs, but 
thus feeding them, and kjeeping them 
awake for tome time, will tame them 
by degrees. 

It ought to be obferved, both in 
the taming or teachingof horfes, that 
they are to be ufed with teodernefs, 
rather than roughnefs, and no paf- 
fionate perfon ought to be concerned 
in their breaking or management ; 
but a man that undertakes this bufi- 
neis ought to be patient, and a mailer 
of reaion; and for want of thefe 
qualifications being put in practice 
in the management of horfes, many 
a good horfe has been fpoiled, 
having either been pufhed on by the 
pafTionatencfs of the rider to over- 
train himielf, or elfe to ilart and 
fly out of the way, at the leail touch 
of a whip or fpur, and thereby en- 
danger the rider ; or to hate the ri- 
der, and take every opportunity of 
doing him a mifchief, either in 
mounting, or when he is mounted^ 
or at difmounting. 

There are many inftances to piove 
that horfes have a memory, and will 
refent injuries that have been offered 
them. We hgve known fome horfes 

would 
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would not (bad ftill to be (bod by a 
farrier, of wbom they have before 
received (bme violeat a(age ; when, 
they a? the fame time, would freely 
foffer themfelves to be (hod by ftran- 
gers. Othets have been (b provoked 
at the (ight of a farrier, with a lea 
ther apron, that they have endea-< 
voured ail they coold to do him a 
mifchief, either by biting or kiclcfng. 
Nor are we without the koowledge of 
melancholy aoddents that have bap> 
pened to grooms, who have ufed 
their horfei with too great (e verity. 
On the other hand, a horfe is a ge- 
nerous creature, and fo tractable, 
that by treating him with difcretiou, 
and managing him with gentlenefs, 
he may be brought to be very obe- 
dient to you. 

We (hall conclude what has been 
(aid of foreign horfes^ the natural 
bred Englifh horfes, and Irilh hob* 
bies, with faying, that, when we fee 
a fine horfe now a- days which was 
foaled in England, and bred of a 
mare and horfe that was likewife 
bred in the fame place, we cannot 
be certain that fuch a hor(e^ is of a 
true Engliih breed, unleis we could 
know fartlier of his generation i his 
grandfire or grandam might, perhaps, 
be both foreigners. 

But v/e may fay thus much of 
horfes which are foaled or bred in 
England, though they are the oflF- 
fpiing of foreigners, they will be 
flrpnger, and have a better fpirit, 
than if the fame had been bred a- 
broad ; because the food in England 
for horfes is more hearty and nou - 
rilhing, than in any other country in 
Europe, efpecialiy our grafs, which 
is the principal food for horfes, is in 
gieater plenty- in Britain and Ireland, 
th^n in any other European nauon 
betides. For which reafon in the 
hotter countries, they ^re forced for 
want of grafs» to cultivate clover, 
laint£jine, tfc, and feed iheir horfes 
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with the(e» and cbopt Araw and corn ; 
but chopt ftraw ia only proper for 
them when they are grown fit for nfe, 
they having nothing during their firli 
two or three years, but clover, fa]nt«> 
fbine. Vc. 

Of the crofs firains 9f Horfes. It 
is well known, thiit in Britain Jiave 
been bred horfes of all the kinds be- 
foremcntioned, which have not only 
been as good as thofe bred in their 
refpetlive countries, but have been 
allowed to exceed them in ftrength 
and beauty. But this (hould be re- 
membered, that of every kind of 
horle mentioned betbre, it has been 
thought proper in our trading, fport- 
ing, and warlike country, to com- 
pote out of the variety, fuch horfes 
as may prove ufeful to every fort of 
bttfinefs. We have fome tor cut 
rying burdens, fome for the roodf 
fome for hunting, others for amblibgr 
and others for the coach, and other 
carriages ; fome likewife for racings 
and fome for the manage, to be 
trained either for the war^ or divcf" 
(ton of great men. 

As to the mixing of breeds, fome 
are of the opinion, that fuch horles 
deligned to be trained for the Wiir^ 
Ihould be bred from a Neapolitan 
ilallion, and an Engli(h mare, or oi 
a Turki/h flallion, and an Englilh 
mare. The next breed to be defired, 
is between a Turkifh ftallion, and a 
Neapolitan mare^ which produce a 
fine tttoe, and of great value. 

Some fay, that ftaliions of Cor- 
(tca and ^rdinta, coupled witir 
Turkiih mares, will produce a (ine 
breeds and that the Spani(h genet, . 
^^ Flanders mare, produce ai? ex- 
cellent offtpring. But this we ^re 
certain of, that any of thcf afbrefaid 
kinds of horfes, covering triie bortf 
Engliflr niar^s, will beget a better 
Golt or filly, than if they had cou- 
-'-^ wiib their owj^ race, in their 

OWtt- 
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own countTj. And there is good processed front a aofi fimiii, be- 

xeafon for this, becaufe. no race of tween a Turkini ftaiHoa, and an 

iKufesin the world have fucb hearty Engliih mare; and there is great 

leediog as thoie of Britain, where reak)h for this opinion, fince we^are 

liberty enders every farmer capable already certain of the ftrength of 

of culdvating bis lands, and pro- our Engiiih bred mares, and the 

vidiog plentifully for himfelf, and good courage and fwifcnefs of the 

all about him. This caufes all of luikiih and Barbary hories. But 



our breed to be ftrong and hearty, 
and when ^ the mare is fo, the lace 
that proceeds firoro her mud be fo 
much better, as fhe is ftronger than 
the mares that are fed in other coun- 
tries, where the provender b more 
coarie, and iefs nouriihing. As to 
the breeding of horfes ror racing, 
fome gentlemen chufe to put a Bar* 
bary horfe to an Engliih mare; others 
will have both the iire and dam to 
be Barbs ; others again are for coup- 
ling the Barbary horfe with iheTurk- 
ifh inare, and indeed any of thefe 
couplings do produce hories of great 
fpeed.. 

The crols drains of horfes we 
now have, are not to be numbered ; 
but if we were to trace the breeds of 
the heft running horfes, we (hould 
find them to proceed from fuch mix- 
tures. The many horfe races, which 
are fo frec|uently the diverfion of our 



every one who breeds fuch horfes, 
has his particular fancy ; they em- 
ploy fome favourite ftallion, or fa- 
vourite mare to raife a breed from, 
and are different in opinion about 
this : one of any particular breed 
will not be fo good as another, al- 
tho' the fame care ihould be taken 
in the coupling of the (ir£ and the 
dam. All that can be fatd is, that 
a llallion of vigour and fpeed ought 
tobe chofen, and a mare of a (Irong 
and healthful body ; and from fuch 
coupling may be expected weir bred 
horfes of Arength and courage. 

The pad or ambling, horfe, is chief- 
ly delired for ladies; to produce fuch, 
let the fire be a Turk ; and the dam 
a Scotch pony, or Irilh hobby, and 
thefe between them will produce a 
race that will be natural pacers. 
And again, a Turkifli fire,' and an 
Engliih mare of a fmall (ize, will na- 



Engliih nobility and gentry, are cbief-r turally fail into a pace or an amble. 
Jy performed by fuch mixtures in Then as for the burthen or pack, 
breed. For though one horfe, truly the German horfe will be a good 
bred of one particular ccHintry, may fire for a Flanders or Flemifh dam ; 
be fwifter than another, yet if^e theie will produce a breed ftrong 
wants (Irength he will be a loofer in and tall, fit either for carrying great 
the courfe, and will fall from his weights, or war. If one of this 
fpeed if tbe conrfehappens to be wet breed happens to be trained for the 
or heavy ; but the couplings before army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
mennoned, when brought together itients^ will hardly be Iefs than thirty 
by a man of a right judgment that flone. The Northamptonshire breed 
way, may produce fomething admi- of h6rfes are generally coveted for 
raUe at Newmarfcet, &c. this ufe, the original of which came 

As to hunting hories, which are from a mixture of the kinds before- 
chiefly the ddight of the Engii^ mentioned. Thefe are alfo good 
gentry, thefe ought to be nimble, for the draught, either in the coach 
full of courage and ilrong. Th^ or cart, and many have been of the 
original of tbe beft we know, have . opinion, that the mares of this1>reed 

arc 
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«re as ferviceable in ftrength and 
«dioo» astbehorfes: tad the ibi- 
Sons and mares of this crofs ftnin» 
areorather preferable to the original 
fires or dams ; being more habitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or 
as one maj fay, naturalized to the 
Eoglifli provender, than thoie that 
came from their refpe6U?e native 
countries. 

The croflittg of ftrains, or coup« 
ling one horfe with another, has 
of Jate fo much improved our breed 
in England, that we have them now 
of all (ores, and for all uies, in 
moreperfe^ion than aoj other coua- 
try in the*world. Some Englifli au*- 
ibors have obferved, that the beft 
borles arc rather from the crois 
ftraia, than immediately ftom the 
natural breed of an/ country, for 
our Englifh mares mend the breed ; 
they ftrengthen the joints of the 
Spanllh genet, the flendernels pf 
the limbs of the Turk or Barjby and 
the ^00 long and rough hairs aboat 
the pafterns of the Spanifh breed. 
In the latter cafe, where the hairs 
are long upon the pafterns, it would 
be difficult for their keepers to pre- 
ierve tbem from the malandersor 
fcratcheft, which the Flanders horfe 
or mare is frequendy attended witb^ 
uniefs that hair were (inged or burnt 
off' S^rtfmauj DWionary, 

Horfes are al(b diftiaguiOied with 
regard to the ufes or offices they are 
reJcrvcd for; as the coach-horfe, 
draught-horfe, war-horfe, hunting- 
faorfe, pack- horfe, race-horfe, &c. 
See Coach- Horse, Dra^pht- 
Horse, &c. 

Horfes are alfo dtftinguiflied with 
regard to their colours, age, ftc^fisr 
which, fee the articles Colour, 
Age, Stallion, &c. 

For the names of the (everal parts 
which eonftitute a horfe's body. See 
the article Farts of a borje^s body. 
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For the breeding, backing, diet* 
ing, feeding, fattening, purging^ 
waterbs, &c. of horfeii See the 
ardclesoAKCiNo, Breeding, Ex* 
KRcisB, Feeding, &c. 

For the rules to be obferved in 
buying of horfes. See Rules. 

For the proper make and ihape of 
a horfe. See Shape. 

For the difeales, defe%, habits, 
vices, &c. of a horfe. Set the ard- 
des Diseases, Defects, &c. 

For the anatomy, &c. of a horfe. 
See the article Anatomy, &rc. 

For the management of horfes on 
a journey. See Journey and 
Travelling. 

For the methods of fhoeing horfes^ 
gelding horfes, docking horfes, && 
See the articles Shoeing, Geldt 
iNG, he 

For the furniture, &c. of a horfe. 
See the ariticles Harness, Saddle, 
Bridle, fiiT« &c. 

Metihd Horse. See Mettled 

HORSEMANSHIP, the art of 
breaking, difciplining, and managing 
horfes. 

Horfemanfiiip, in its latitude, \n^ 
eludes whatever relates to the know- 
ledge, of the make, colour, age, 
temper, and qualides of horfes, 
their relpeffiv^ p^imtries and cli- 
mates, with the manner of breedr 
ing,. I propagating, &c. the difco^ 
very of the ufes or fervices they are 
fitted for, whether the wars, the 
race, the faddie, or labour ; and 
forwarding and accommodating them 
thereto. In this ^neral fenfe it air 
fo includes the knpwledge of the der 
fedbs and difeafea of horfes ; the 
remedies proper for the fiime, with 
the feveral operations requifite there- 
to, as docking, gelding, (hodng, 
.&c. and thb takes in the farrier's 
piovince. 

But the word in a more peculiar 
niapnef 



f 
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manner is underftood of the art of 
riding, or of directing an horfe to 
advantage, not only in the ordinary 
motions, but more efpecially in the 
managing or making him work up- 
on volts, airs, &c. See the article 
Manage. 

HORSE-SHOE is a cover or de- 
fence for the fole of an hor(e*8 foot. 
See Shob. 

Of thefe there are (everal forts. 
I. That called the planch flioe, or 
pancelet, which is (aid to make a 
good foot and a bad leg, or caufing 
the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
\ fure of the leg. It is chofen for a 
weak heel, and will laft longer than 
any other (hoe, being borrowed from 
the moil, which has weak heels and 
fm(hes» to keep the feet from ftonea 
or gravel. 

2. Shoes with calkios, which, tho' 
intended to fecure the horfe from 
Hiding, yet are reputed by many to 
^0 him more harm than good, in 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
wrenches his foot, or drains fome 
fmevfy efpecially upon ftony ways, 
where the ftooes will not fuffer the 
calkins to enter : double calkins are 
lefs hurtful, as he treads evener with 
them than on the iingle calkins : but 
then they muft not t^ over long or 
Aarp pointed, but rather {hort and 
/lat. See the article Calki n. 

3. There are ihoes with rings, 
n^hich were firft invented to make a 
horfe lift his feet up high, though 
fuch fiioes are more painful than 
helpful ; belides the unhandfomenefs 
of the fight. The fault of not lift- 
ing the feet high enough, is mod 
incident to bor^s - that have not 
found hoofs ; for tender feet fear to 
touch the ground that is hard : but 
what is mtepded for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the hotfe, by 
adding high calkios, or elfe thefe 
jpnjp to his jiboes, for by that means 
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he is made to have weaker heels than 
before. 

4- Shoes with fwelling welts, or 
borders round about them, are ufed 
in Germany, &c. which being higher 
than the heads of the nails, fave 
them from wearii^g ; and thefe are 
the bed lading (hoes, if inade of 
well tempered duff, for they wear 
equally In all parts, and the horfe 
treads equally upon them. 

5. Others, that ufe to pa(s moun- 
tains where fmiths are not (b ealily 
to be met with, carry (hoes about 
them with vices, whereby they fadeh 
them to the horfe*8 hoof without the 
help of the hammer or nail, not- 
withdandfnj^ 'tis more for (hew than 
any good (ervice^ for though this 
fort of (hoe may fave hfs feet from 
dones, yet it fo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes wfth pain, and perhaps 
injures It more than the dones do: 
therefore upon fuch emergent occa- 
(sons, it is better to mal^e ufe of a 
joint-(hoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joiniitg 
them together in the toe, fo that you 
may make it both wWe and narrow 
to ferve any foot. 6. The patten- 
(hoe, is nece(rary for a horfe that is 
burnt in the hip, difie, pr (houider, 
which will caufe him to bear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and CQnfe- 
quently ufe it the better. 7. A (hoe 
proper for fiat (cet. 8. The panton, 
or pantable (hoe, which opens the 
heels, and hdps hoof binding. Thefe 
are of admirable ufe, in regard that 
they never ihifc upon the feet, and 
continue firm in one place. 9. And 
ladly, the half panton (hoe. For 
the. method of (hoeing horfes. See 
Shoeing. 

HORSE-RACTNG ; a diverfion 
more ufed in England than in all the 
world befide. Horfes for this ufe 
(hould be as light as polTible, large, 
long, but well (haped ; with a (hort 
backi long fides, and a little long 
V legged 
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Icgficd,.aRdoarrow.brea(led,rorfucb fpur clothet jbouJd be of coloured 
VMll gallop the lighter and niiiibler» Clk, or wliue hoiknd^ as beiog ^€e- 



and run the faller. Solleyfeil iays, he 
ihould be fqmfswh^ long bodied, oer^ 
W0vi%, of ^eu iDeuIe, good wwd^ 
good appeiite* very fwift, ^md feoT 
£bie of thf fpurs ; that hje otighc to 



able CO th^ fpe^ator^ : your wjeuScoat 
and df aw^$ &ould be made cJofe ro 
your body ^ ^d a little cap iled on 
your head. 

Let your boots be gathered up 



he of an £ngiifli breed, or barb, of faft, aod ypur fpurs of good laet- 

a little fize, with pretty fniall leg?« tie : then mounts and pome to th^ 

hut the back finews a good diftaoce darting place, where going o6F briik*- 

from the boA^, fhon-jointed, a|id ly or gendy, as occafion requires* 

1m ve oeat« well-^aped iset make your borfe perform the cpurlb 

The tjfcplkat bre^d of horfes lye or beat according tp ^ur intended 

have for riMrii^g. in our own cou;itry, defign; particularly if you would 

fbough thiough fevered ab|j(es thf y y^in the lame, and that your h 

have boen m)lprtuoajtely o^iiphieyom excels in goodnefs more than fp< 

loa gneatmany perfQn8,ye; ifrighd^ Hart him pff roundly* and mn '.n 

Regulated and made pfeoC^ ^^!^ ^ ^^ ^1^ Y^^Y ^op of what be ipan " >. 

very advantageous, as U'ell as plea- dutiog tbe whole ^lourfe or h\ ■- 



fant aod diverting to men of fjoality ; 
snd that is, by having pjaxes ruo for 
at feveral times, and in feveral couo- 
tries, by which we may come ex- 
actly to know the fpeed, wind, force, 
and Heart of every borfe tbat runs, 
whicb directs us infallibly in our 
choice, when we would furniib our- 
ielves for hundug* breeding, road, 
and the like : whereas without fuch 
trials, we mufl Hand tq the hazard, 
and not be a^ any certainty to meet 
with good ones. 



and by that means, if the hot £e yoi. 
run againft be not fo good at the 
bottom, thoiq;b he b^ more fpeed . 
you ihall beat him, becaufe lie ^t'l 
be run off ^ it a great way bet at- 
he comes Do the end. But on ihe 
fontrary, if your horfe> ulent ^ v 
fpeed^ all that you can do is to v, ait 
upon the other hor^, and keep be- 
hind till you fi^tsm almoft to the 
ftand, and then endeavour to gi»'e a 
looie by ^tm : femetimes when yoii 
are to run more beats than one, it 



For the manner of ordering a will be your policy to lofe a heat ^ 
borfe for the race. See the ardcles and in tb^t ca^ jpu muft« for liic 



Race, Match, HuNTiAic^-HOKSE, 
&c. . . 

Here we will only fuppofe a hprfe 
to run fpr a.plate, and that the hour 
of darting is cpme, and notice given 
for Orippiag and weighing. In the 
firft place, bs fure to ha:ye your 0;o: 



eafingiuid lafe-guard of ypur horfe, 
lie hebiqd a)l cbe w^y as niuch a? 
you can, provided you brtog biia ir^ 
i^jihin diilance* 

The ppiUue to he obfervcQ is, 
that you place your feif upon your 
twift, with your knees firm., and 



mach empty ; only taking (Qtutwhat your ftirrups juft at fuch a length, 

toiefrefb you and give you fpirits: that when yonr feet are thru ft 

if you are light, fo that you nmft |iome in tbem, you can raife ^our 

irarry weight* let it be equally quijt- ielf ^J&tje lo tne (addle, for your 



ed in your w^iftcpat : but it is bet- 
ter if you are jufl: weight, having 
\n that cafe no more to do than tq 
dicQ yourfelf after your own fancy ; 



legs, v^itbout that allowange, \/ill 
not be $rm when you come to run ; 
the counter- ppize of your body muft 
be forward, co facilitate your horie's 
runijli'^.:,, 
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mitpiii^, and yoot eHxivrs mtift be 
ctefe to your bod^^ but be ibre, 
rime Alf thmgs, fh«f ydxi do nof m- 
eonfiwode your lidrfc by Avagging 
tikli or thtt tv^, aai fome do, fot 
fwee tvefght iV ^ gitat ma We^ fni run-- 
nfftg, and Ebae a trottblefome rid^r is 
28 bsd^s fo mucft morfe weight, thcVe 
fe no need to fay how ncceffiiry it is 
rd take gmt care of yotir feat and 
hmd ; yoa mtlkft chei'efore beware 
orttoldfeg youtfcff By the bridle, or 
of jobbkg yoor horfe's mouth upott 
My octalon j you mtift take your 
right rem in the i&me hand, holdbg 
up horle, &c^ m ydu finrf it neccl- 
fery, a&d ctety nov(^ and then re- 
more (he bridle in his moufh. But 
ffcefe things are be# learned by ex- 
perience and prafliee: 

A pfate bcTnjj f6 h^ run for by 
heafe, every iTian"tha< TiJes muft lie 
jirft tfttlght at ftstttlnjf , ftr gfeat fcales* 
for ^h^t purpiffel and at the e?nd of 
i!he feme heati fttr 'if you want of 
your weight at ttwrrtng ^, you fhalf. 
Ibfe yottr heat, thougfr yt^ are the 
5rffftdrfer you*are half an hour 
between the firffiahd'fecond, torutu 
your horfis, and at tfie warning of 
tb^dtum artd.trdttipet a^in, you 
morxHi, &c. as' before,' and fo ffif alf 
iVdcjinc, which is Jhree, and fomc- 
tfmes three hejat? and ^ cotfrfe. 

Nothing, heerf Be faJd of the cere-^ 
monies relatfnjr to the judges, and' 
the articles by ivbicfi pjate-taces and 
nratchesrare regulated^ (Ince^they are' 
Teitfed accbrdmg to the diiFerent cuf- 
tortij of th« pl^des where jaxi tun. * 

ff fo}j do riot breed racers your' 
fell',* be fure yoik %x\y no horie rhat 
hi?A not'exttaoi'Ariary good blood In 
{lis veins, for the qhArge^bf fceepiing 
ts^ ^ear, arid a' jgoo^ ofie ears no. 
more than a bad,. an\J rej^irts no 
more .atreh.daf\ce*^- /iTome' to fave'^ 
twenty or rhirt^ Vtjiri]e*^s in rhe price ' 
of^^nngWreftavcioft htmdteds 
V Wni afterwards. 
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A horfe that you have tried onc« 
or twice at a twelve-fteiW plate, yoli 
ttiay be fure wiH make an ejCtraoVdi- 
^ry good hunter ; and you are to 
obferVe. that the pbftu re, manner of 
r?dihg, (ft, is the fan^ m a matfch as 
ma plate race; only that thdre beirig 
but a limgle courfe to Be run, yoft 
mtift ^ulh fbr all at thit One r^me ; 
wherea^when ^here are feveral heats, 
thereis more feeing', and^jiriety of 
play. Sportfmtifi'^ Di^, ^ 

HbtreH. S^eifheairtfcteUA!*. 
'' BOUSflNG, bi* ifdWE,-ii^ the 
liianage, a cover Isfid Oie^ th** faddie 
of a horfe, in order 'to firte* it- IrOfft 
f he vtfeal'hwr , dirt, &e ^irifd ii hf VW^ 
kmdy, either boot-hot^ttg-i* Aoe^ 
ho^irng^ -' " ' ' .i . 

•^ ' BdQf-^h&nfitit i* it pfece -bf io€ 
faa€>ned ttV t|e Wnteler par* fA the 
faddie-fhat cc^vers d hoffe>^<K*pe, 
eftherfc^r the Me^ df bt^tfatteat t6 
hide thehorfe's leannefe; o^ ttt A^tf 
the doathff of the rider front beiag 
daubed an(J foiled by the fweat oF 
tfie hOrfe. 

Utre-hiufing is a plede' bf elwh 
bordered <<nth a fringe, oftentimea 
put round th<; ftddfRr, t'ocOiHer the 
croupe; artrf hang ddwfi't^ the lower 
part of Ae be%, to fave: the ftotk- 
mgs of thofe that ride without toots. 
Guiltet: 

' HUR^UJIS:' thi wdtti hu- 
mours (wlirch hais' an ' utAownded 
larftode both in pBj'fiC aad farrrety, 
and is too often a proper- -fthdiuary 
for the Ignorant to flv to Rr'bdHi pro^ 
teHions) teeriis to Be^ tit^geljr'piifap* 
plfed, and in generaiPWt Ifttfe'tAder-* 
llood : ot)^)^rWffe, it>duldiiot be fo 
undeternifnarely tffi^jf ^? it Ts^ wheri 
the dlfoYrfer is ri'ortnr'tKe fluids but 
merelJr'Wrhe vcfFels; 

Thiis it Is often affirnied;/ that 
hji'nioan? faH dowh on 'the* limbs, 
vJiien wfih more pr6pri.ety/ it might 
be faid, they canrtot* (o weH* rife up 
or circulate fo freely in perpendi- 
cular 
( Y a 
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cular asi in diagonal canals, for the In this caie» wh^e were the bu- 
forcc of ihe heart is the Cime, wb«r mo9W before the accident ? How 
ther to ralfe a column of blood in came they fo fuddenlj to the injured 
an upright or horizontal dire^lipi^, limb, and (b foon to disappear ? Is 
though iiisnot thefameinrefp«d it not more reafonable to (uppofe, 
to the iituatioo of the vefiels: for that the fwellingarofefirom a retarded 
when any animal is ere^t, the blood drculation in the part tmured, the 
veiTels in th^ lees are more on a veflels by the violence of the blow 
llretch by far, than when he lies having loft their tqne, and were fo 
down } and if the veflels are in a la^ preternacurally di&ended by the dag- 
ilatenattually, or relaxed by exter- nant blood, that a free circulation 
nal injuries, they are not able to pro« through the part, was thefebj inter- 
pel 9ie fluids fi)iward9, and hence rupted, and that this fwelJtng would 
from: a retarded drculation arifes a have continued^ had not the obdruc-* 
fwelling ii\ the part affected. Dr. tion been remevefi by a different pof<* 
Bracken has endeavoured to fet this ture aflided by proper applications? 
matter in the clcareft light : but it And is it npt obvious in dropiical and 
would be to Utde purpofe to enforce other fwelli(}g& in the ex^enie parts 
it, unlefs the reader would beat the fiom lax.&bces, that though the 1^ 
pains'. to &rm to himfelfa clear idea ihail be enormoufly fwelled, after 
of the blood s circuladon, with the having been in f^i^ ere£t poihire ail 
fecretiqns froqn it, and confider the the 4ay, yet xhat after laying twelve 
(blids as compofed of elaftfc Bbres, or hours in a fupine one), they £haU re- 
fpringy threads, which are ibo^etio^ei cover theif naturi^ fhape ? 
in a lax.or loofe flate ; and at others^ This is. by 90 ^means intended 10 
in a jtigb^ or firm one. prove chat tbere areao bad humours 

This knowledge would fpon cpn^ or juices in tKeblOQ^^pi^ ^hat tb^y do 
yince him. that tlie extreme parts may not atte.n<J; a^d. aSqdt fome parj(icu- 
befwflied, without humours faUing lar parts^ .(daily^ experience would* 
down HpiQ^ them, from a difHcultyip contradict fucb a^ aflertion, parti^ 
the circulation, to. puil^ on the bloO|4 cuhfly. in . caQCerpijis, fcrophulpus, 
in perpendicular columns, or from ^ venereal > aflil fcorbutic cafes mthe 
laxity of the ye^s themfelve?. In human body j;' and. the farcy, idir- 
order to make this do6lrine as. fami-. feits, (lra^(e$, &c. iii horfbs; but 
liar asrpoijSbleyi-let us fuppofe that a only to ,gw^rd agi^inft the promif- 
nian or hptfe jn perfect health , whofe cuous ufeof the teffn,. and to evince, 
blood and juices are in the bcft con-j that, in many cdea» where the hu- 
dition, repeive? a violent blow on the' mours are 6id to abound and cau/e 
leg * t^ qqrjf^ttcnce of which is a fwellings, the fault is in the vefflsk 1 
btuifeaiid f^fjling; if the limb of which ha.ve.not force enough to pro- 
cipher kkept in ai perpendicular iiiu- pel the circulating fluids, or a per- 
at;on» with lUtle.^or no mptlpn, the pendicular colun?n of blood, as of- 
fwelling wi|l cOntinuej, and we may t^n happens to the v^els of the legs 
fay » if ;Wp pleafe, Mr, i^^OToi/rj ^r^ and extreme p$rts. 
fai/en into it : But change only jtfie [ It is obfetxed, that there ate mpre 
pjofition, and contmue the limb of than thirty different juices or, hu- 
dther in a fupi>e pr level one, tlie. mours conftantly floating in and fc- 
fwelling will then foon abate, and! paratedfto^ the bjood, the chief of 
the humours difrppear. , . which are the bile;, perfpirable ipat- 
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tcr, fweat, fallva^ urine* lympbt 
feed, &c. which wbeq propedy mix*- 
cd and thrown off m due quaodty 
from ic axe extremelj oeceiTary to the 
health and wel&re of the animar : 
but when once pervert^, irregularly 
carried on or fupprefled, they then 
become noxious, and are produ^ve 
of many and various diiordjcrs* 
Bartlet^s Farriery, 

HUNGRY-EVIL, fee the anir: 

de APPETITE, 

HUNTING-HORSE. oc Hunt, 
EEy A name gjven to a hprfe quali- 
fied to carry a perfon in the chace« 
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be his be(t food» and bNeans .and oats 
his worft. 

Some very great fporcfoien are for 
keeping their horfes out. at grafs ail 
the buck-hunting feafon, never taking, 
th«m up into the ftable at all, but 
allowing them in the field as niucb 
oats with their grafs as they will eat. 
The horfe may be thus rid three 
days in the week for the whole fear 
fi>a, and never damaged by it, nor 
ever ftewing any marks of harm af^ 
terwards. 

The whole ihape of a horfe \n^ 
tended for a hunter, (hould be this : 



The &ape of the horfe defigned for the ears Ihouki be fmall, open, and 
this iervice ihould . be .ftrong and pricked ; or though they be Tome- 



well knit together, as the jockies ex- 
prefs i^. Irri^gulat or unequal Ihapea 
in thei^ cre^itures, areali^aysa token 
of weakneis. , The inequalities in 
Ihape which (hew a horfe improper 
€at the <;hace, are the having a large 
head and afmalineck* a large leg^ 
and a fmail foot,, and the lik^. The 
bead of the hunter ihould indeed gl-. 
ways be large* but the neck (hould 
alio be thick and ftcong to fupport 
it. The head ihould be lean, the 



what bng, yet if they (land up ere€t, 
and bold, like thofe of a fpx, it is a 
iign of t,ouebnefs or hardinefs. The 
forehead (hould be long and broad, 
not flat ; or, as it is ufuaUy termed, 
mare-ff ced, but n(ing in the middle 
like that of an |iare ; the feather 
(hould be placed above the eye* tha 
contrary being thought by foroeto 
threaten blindoefs. The eyes (hould 
be full large and bright; theoo(^ 
trils not only iargje, but looking red 



noftrils wide, ^nd the . wind-pipe and fre(h within, for an open and 
ftrait. fre(h noilril is always e(teemed a, 

The hunter, in order to his be- fignof a good wind. .The mouth 
haviag well in the field, ought to have (hould he large, deep in the / wicks 
great care and indulgence in the fta- and hairy. The wind pipe ihould 
hie, he ought to have, as much reft* be large, and appear ftrait when he 
and quiet as may he, to be kept well bridles his head ; for if, on the cob- 
fuppHed with good meat, clean lit^- trary^ It bends like a bow on his 
ter, and- frelh wafbr by him ; he bridling, it is not formed for a free 
fiiouid be often drefTed, and fufiered paffage of the breath, This dt^€&. 
to iieep as much as he pleafes. He in a horfe is expreifed among the 
(hould be fo fed that his du^g may^ dealers .by the phrafe, cock-throp*^ 
he rather foft than hard,, and it muft pled. The head ihould be fo fet on 
be of a bright and dean colour. All, to the neck, that a fpace inay be 
this may be eafily managed by the felt between the neck and the chine $ 
continual obiei;vance apd change of when there is no fucb fpace, the 
his food, asoccafion requires. Af- hoirfe is (aid to be bi^li^necked, and 
ter the ufual fcowrings«. he (hould, this is. not orily a blemiih in the 
have^exercifes and inafhes of fwee^ . beau/;y< of the horie, but it alfooc- 
inalt, or bread and beans ; or wheaf , cafions his wind not to be. fo good, 
•nd ^Jbeans^ mixed . (;qgec^er, are t,^ The creft (hould be ftrong, tirm« 

and 
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tnd uttH fikft t (he netk ftotild be dtpets^ and be btad^lat not aH it 
ftrait and firm, not loofe and pffiint ; onoe to Che W»m keeping ; tbe tt€iA 
the hrtttk IftouM be ftrong* and iMgbt he may beftabfed up. Ir b 
broad, the riby roimd IHkeabarref» • general rtrhe vvHh many not eo 
andf BIFets lai^, (he buttodra rather cioafh and ftable up eheir fiorfcss till 
oval than broad, fhe ^^g$ clean, flat, twttet three day^aner they ttrt taken 
ant) ftralt ; and, finaity, the mane from grafs, and others whorptrt tiiem 
and faff ought to be hng and rhin, ht the Mi&ahtr the Mt dighr, yet 
not Hiort and bnfhj, the hift. being wilf not dne?fS» and doath thetn t!^ 
cotinted a mark of dulfnefSr. When three or four davs afterward ;. but 
a hunter is thus chofen, and has all (fais*, etcept the keeping tlie^horfi! 
been raught fuch obedience, that h^ one day in a large apd CQC? platce^ ii 
will readily anfwer ,io the rider^ fig- needfcft CAnf^Off. - ' . 
nals both of fhe bridle and hand. There ?8 a. gd)^fat p«a6Uce atnoDg 
the voice, the caff of the feg, and tiftf gro6ms, in' marijr peaces, of'glv- 
ihe fpor«; that he knows how'tti ihg their htmfers wheat ft rarw aa robn 
make his waf fbi'ward, and hai M they take thenr trp froirr gra^. 
gained a true temper of mouth,. 'and They ny they do thh ta t«ke wpr hh 
a right placing of his head, and his betty j but thrire feema mtfcb reaftrtf 
learned to ftop and to turn r'tidify; tfo difepprove of this: Th^ drange 
if his age be fofficientFy advanced he iS very violen^y and the oature of 
is ready for the fidd. It is a rnle th^ ftraHv lb heaffng and drying that 
with all ffatinch fportfmen, that no t^re fefems greHt rcafon to ^arr that 
horfeAiOuld be ufedm huhitngrift tie aftringeht nature' df it vjrouldbe 
he is Alt! five ytitif oW ; fonie- wHf prejudicial, morethafii'fs at firft pef- 
hunt them at four, but the h6rfi atf ceived. It ^afwaysfbu nd that' the 
this ifme Is not conie vtp to Ms true dung is' hard after thia food, aad'i* 
ftrength and courirge, and wifl not^ voided • wiiR.' pain and difficiifry; 
0*>ly fait at very HMigii triafe, bnf Which is in- general very wrong for 
will be fubjeft to drains and acct-; iWs fortof hdHfe. It is better there* 
dents of that kmd/ much more than| fore to avoid this (Ir^w-feediqg ; and 
if he were' to be kept another yea^ to depend upon moderate airing ♦ 
firft. When' his^ ftttngth would tye^ ^iii*m doathing; aiid good old hay, 
itiote confirmed. ' and old corn; -tbah m hav« retourfe 

When ^he hunter .is five ycati old, w any thing of this kibd. 
he may be* p« to grafs from the^ ♦ When the hbife has evatuatied all 
middle of May till Barthoforaew* hW graft, ahd 'hki been' properiy* 
tide ; for the weathtt- between'tfifefe' fheW, arid'tR^' ftoes' have had tinlef' 
is fo ho«, that It'^m be trery pi'oper' to fetde to'fWs'teet, fte^ mav be rid-' 
to fpacre hhn from work. At B%r^J- dt)r abroad; Nind treated'fc the mrftf- 
iboloniew-d«e the ftrcngth of the njr fbBownig ' ■ • ' • 
grals beginmng' ro- be nlj^^d hf *Tbe grdoni ongWro viflthW! 




where l««,ryey«c«« his bdVv gWd <«« Wh^tdkb, othert^^ 
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taj fffML exevcHe will pccafion u txtreco^ly wrong for man/ r«a*- 
iW«Ui^gsand gQHtioefs to the heek Tons. It eodaoger^ the breaking « 
After this examination, a haodful horfe's wind more than any other 
or two of ^ood old. oats well fifted pra^ice, and often has been the oc- 
ihould be given hioi ; this will make cafion of burfting verv good horfcs. 
bill} Mve jmore indioation, to water, It uiks them alfo to the difagreeabie 
tuud will alio juake the water to fit trick we Bod in many horfes, of 
better on his ftooiachj than if he running away as foon as ever they 
drank bailing. After this he is to come out of the water ^ and with 
be tied up and drefled. If in the fome it makes them averfe to drink- 
dofo^ of xbis be opens bis mouth, in^, fo that they will rather endure 
asiifhe would bite, or attempts to thirit, and hurt tbemfelves greatly 
kids, nt the perfoo, it is a proof that by it, than bring on the violent ex« 
the^eethof the currycomb are too ercife which they remember alwa>$ 
ihftrp, and niuft be filed blunter. If fi>llows it. The better way is to 
after |bia he continues the fame walk him a little after he is ou< of the 
tricbs, it is through wantonnefs, and water, then put him to a gentle gal- 
be iho^Jd he corro^d for it with lop for a little while, and after this . 
'the wbip' The intent of currying bring him to the water again. 
jbeing ooiy to raife the duft, this \s This fhouki be done ^hvee or four 
IP be bruihed oif afterwards with a times, till he will not drink any 
borfe-taii nailed tp a handle, or ai^y mqre. If there is a billy place near 
lOtber light brnih. Then he is to the watering place, it is always well 
be rubbed down with the bruih, and to ride up to it ; if otherwife, any 
^ulbsd a fecood . time ; be IbouUi plac^ is to be oboieQ wiier^ there is 
iben be rubbed over with a wet hand > IVee air and fun. Tbat the ^reaturp 
and all the loofe bairs, and whatever piay ^joy the benefit of this, he is 
fpiiioefs there i^ ibould be picioed not to be galloped, but. walked about 
ioff. WheA this, is done* and ^e is in^his place an bour, and then taken 
wiped dry as at firft, a large, faddle- hon^ to tbe A^biCf The pleafure 
f]mh is to be put ooy reacbii^ down tbe borfe himfelf takes in tbefe air- 
to tbe fp^rriog pl^e ; cben d[ie fad- ji^s when well managed, is vtry 
die is to be put on> and a cloth , evident, for he will g^pe* yawn, 
thrown oyer k H^l be way not take and Ihr^E ^P 1>'^ body.; and in thefe, 
^old : then mb dotUrn his legs, f pd whenever he will liand ftilj to (ble, 

f>ick bis &et with an iron picker, and d^igg, or liften to any noiie, he is 
et tbe nuine and tail be combed not to be hindered from it, but en- 
nvitb a wet maiif coori). LaHly, it qouraged in cvacy thing of this 
IS a cttilooi to i^mt fooie beer in ^is. Jpf^. 

'iiio«tb j^ft befpre the leading him, tphe advantages of theie airings 
put pf the ftable* He ibould then be laje vpry evident, they purify the 
mouoted,^nd w.all(^<l A ooiJeat leaft bloody teach the creature how to 
p9 Ame ruiiniog water, and tbere. make bis breathing agree with the 
watered; but be jnufl only be fuf- r^ft of tbe motbnspf bis body, and 
fered to take aboijit half bis water at give him a^ appetite tp his food, 
phe drinking- jM^hicb hunters and racers* that are 

It is the cuftpmof many to gaUop kept flailed up, axe otherwife very 
the borfe at a violent rate as foon as apt to lofe. On returning from air- 
^efpu^es out of ^tbe water, but this ing, the litter in ^he flable ibould be 

frelh. 
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fiefli,' ftnd by fttrrtng thts» and 
wybiftlin^, he will be brought to ftaie. 
Then he is to be led to the (lall, 
and tied up, and again carefully 
rubbed down; then he ihould be 
covered with a linen-cio(b next his 
body, and a canVas one over that, 
made to fit him, and reaching down 
to his ijegSf This, as the duke of 
Newcaftle .oblj^rves, is a cuftom 
which we fcarpt pf the Turks, whp 
are of all peppfe the moft nice and 
^areful of their hordes. Over this 
covering there fhould be put a body 
cloth of iix or eight (traps; this 
keeps his belly in £ape, and does 
nor hurt him. This cioathtn? will 
be fufficient whi|e the weatheris not 
very i^arp, but in f^yere feafops, 
>vhea the hair begins to ri(e and ftart 
in the uncovered piirts, a woollen 
cloth is to be added, and this will al- 
ways prove fully fufi^cient. 

Different horfes, and diiFerent iea- 
Tons, makie variety of the degree of 
cloathin^ peceflary ; but there al- 
ways is an obvious rule to' point 
out the neceflary changes, the 
roughneis of the coat being a mark 
of the want of cloatfaing, and the 
fmoothnefs pf it a proof that t^e 
cloathing is^fufficienf. Therefore if 
at any time the hair is found to 
fiATU it is a notice that fome farther 
f loathing is to be added. 

If the horfe fweat muc,h in the 
night, it is a fr^n that he is over 
i'lcp, and wants exercHe, this there- 
iidf^ is eafily remedied. An hour 
^j more after the horfe is come in 
liOQi his airing, the groom fhould 
ff^f him a whlf p of clean hay, mak- 
ing him eat it out of his hand ; af- 
tel this let the manger be well clean- 
ed out, and a quartern of oats dean 
fiftecil be given him. If he eats Up 
this with an appetite, he fhould have 
moTe'given him ; but if he is flow 
dnd indifferent about it, he mnii 
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have no more. The bofinefs is to 

give him enough, but not to ploy 
im with food. 

If the horfe gets flefh too fafl on 
this home feeding, he is not to be 
dinted to prevent it, but only his ex- 
ercise encreafed ; this will take down 
his flefh, and at the fame time give 
him flrength and wind. After the 
feedine in the morning is ovet, the 
(table IS to be fhut up, only leaving 
him a little hay on his litter. He 
need be no more looked at till one 
0*clock, and thep opiy rubbed down» 
and left again tp the nme of hiseven^ 
ing waterinjg, which is four o'clock 
in the fpmmer, and three in thp 
winter. When he has beep^watered, 
he mufl be kept opt an hopr or two» 
or more if nece^ary, apd thep takep 
home and rubbed as after tb^ morn- 
ing watering. Then he is to have 
a feed of corn at fix o*plopk, anjpl 
another at nine at night ; and being 
t^ep cleaned, and his litter put &i 
orcier, and hay epough left for the 
nieht, ^e |s tp be left till morning* 
This is the dir^Aion for one day» 
and in this manner he is to be treat- 
ed every day for a fortnight, at the 
end of wl^tcfa time, his flefh vvill be 
fo hardened, hia wind fo improved, 
0nd his mouth f^ quickened, and 
his gallop brought to to good a ftrpk'c, 
that he will be fit to be put to mo- 
derate hunting. During the time 
that he i^ ufed in hunting, he miift 
be Qrder^ op his days ofreft exaft- 
iy as is <dite6ted for the fbrtni^t 
when he i| in preparation ; but as 
his exerdfe is now greatly increafed, 
he muft be allowed a more ftrength- 
ning food, mixing fome old fplit 
beans at every feedmg with his oats. 

And if this t^ not found to bs 
fufficient, the following bread muft 
be given : let two pecks of old 
beans, and one peck of wheat 'be 
gtotind together, and made into an 

iaJf: 
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lodifi^rentlj fine njeal; then kiiead 
it into dough with fome Warm water, 
md a good quantity of jeft ; let it 
lie a ciaie that it may rife and fwelU 
which will make the bread the 
lighter ; then make it iilto loaves of 
a peck each j and let it be baked in 
a flow oven that it may be tho-^ 
roHghly done without being burni ; 
when it » taken out of the oven, it 
nrndt be (et bottom upwards cq cool ; 
when it is one day old, the cruft is 
to be chipped ofF» and the crumb gi<* 
Ten him as food. W ben this is ready j 
he fhould have fbme of it at leaft 
once in the day; but it is not to be 
made the only food, but fome feeds 
are to be of oatsabne, fbme of oats 
and this bread, and fome of oats and 
beans mixed together. The making 
a variety in this manner, being the 
beft of all noethodsof keeping up the 
appetite, which is often apt to tail. 



The day before the hdrfi iM* 
hunt, he mufthave no beans, becaafir 
they are hard of digeflion, but only 
fome oats with this bread $ or if ht 
will be brought to eat the bread«lone» 
that will be beft of alL His even« 
ing feed ihould^ on this day, be fome- 
what earlier than ufoal^ and after 
this he is only to have a wifp of hay 
06 1 of the groom's hand till he re^ 
turns from hunting, Sportfmads 
Dia, apud Cbambefs's Su^pL 

If the reader would defi re to be mote 
particularly informed concerning the 
further treatment^ breeding, &c. 6t 
hunting and race horfes, he is re* 
quefled to confult the SportfmafCs 
DiSionary^ under the article Hunt- 
iNG-HoRSE, where that fiibje^tls 
coplbufly treated of j this nntuch being 
deemed by us all that can be expeded 
in this places See alfo the artiokt 
Match in this Di^ionary, 
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JARDON, a hard, callous fwel- 
ling^ growing on the outiide of 
a horfe's ham. It commonly pro- 
ceeds from blows and kicks of other 
hoilrfea, but frequently happens to 
managed horfes, by fetting them on 
their haunches. It is at firll fcarcely 
difcernable, but in time caufes the 
korfe to halti .and grows fo painhofl 
as to make him pine away, and bo- 
came light bellied; It fhould be firfk 
treated with coolers and repellers. 
Bathe the tumour well with hot vine- 
S*t j three •r.four < times a day, and 
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if that does not fucceed alode, an 
ounce of oil of vitriol may be put toi 
a quart of vinegar ; or half an ounce 
t)f white vitriol diffolvad in a little 
water, and added to the fame quan- 
tity. If the fwelling continues hard 
and infenfible, the beft way is to 
4}lifler or fire : but mild blifters a- 
Jone generally fucceed. Gihftn ^nd 
Bartlet, • 

- J ARRETIER, \li the manage^ 
an obfolet^ French word, fignifying 
a horfe whofe hougha are too clofe 
together, which is now cxpreffed ini 
Z Freaeh 
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French hf crptbu: f. e. crooked or 
iiook«d. Guilkt. 

\ JAUNDICE, or Yellows, to 
liorfes. See the article Ysllow& 
. JAW-BONES of a horfe (hottld 
be.Bflrrow and lean, but thediftance 
Ixtweeo them aod the throat large 
and hoilovyr, that be may the better 
place hii head. If the jaw-boile 
be too fquare, that is, if there be 
too great a diftance. between the eje 
and that part of it which touches his 
Beck, k is not oniy ugly and un- 
feemly* but even binders hioi from 
placing his head ;. and if there be 
but too lictk diftance betwixt tie 
jaw-bones, then, as foon as you 
pull thebridJe to brmg his head into 
its moft becoming pofttfrCt the bone 
meeting his tieck wiH hinder bun* 
efpecially if he bas.a ftort and thick 
neck together wkb that imperfec* 
tion. SoIieyfeiL 

Jaw-Knotted, a term for the 
jaws of a horfe that have inflated 
kernels. In this cafe, don*t let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of 
red hot fciflars, (as Tome of them do) 
but diffolve them with two, or three» 
or more turnep poultices. Bunion: 

The horfe's throat ought to be 
kept warm with clothes, tilt the 
fwelling is either diilblved, or come 
to a head ; if the latter, any com- 
mon farrier may open the tumour 
with a fharp penknife, and when 
the matter has a free difcharge, the 
wound will eaiily heal by the ufe of 
the horfe ointment applied warm. 
Brackins Remarks on &urdon*s Po€* 
het^Farriet: 

jAW-SE;Ti. Sec the article Con- 
vulsiovs. 

IMPERFECTIONS, ©r De*- 
^r^cTs in' hovfeL, -See the article 
Defects, 

IMPOSTHUME. See the ar- 
ticle TuMOfURv. . 

IN, in the manUge,^ figniBes the 
'inlide withb^as^out does the oucfidey 
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without: thui we (ay, the inner- 
heel, the ,outer-beel, the tanet-^ie^. 
the outer^leg, &c. This manner 
of fpeaking relates to feveral things, 
according as the horfe works to the 
right or left upon volts ^ or as be 
works along by % wall, hedge, or 
^m^ fucb thing : thus it ferves to 
diftingttifh on what hand or what 
6de the horleoian is to give the aids 
to a hprfe upon manage. For ttmig 
by a waU, the outer-leg is the leg 
of a fide with the wall, and the 
other leg ts the ia-Ieg. And upos 
volts, ifa horfe works to the right, 
the right heei is the inner-beei ^ the 
right leg, the inner leg ; ^ that by 
confequence the left heel and left 
leg muft be the outftde heel and leg* 
Now the down right contrary will 
happen, if the horfe works to the 
left. But the riding maftcrs now 
a*days, to be the better underftoo^, 
ufe the terms,right and left: thu&thej 
wfcll Tay, aifift the horfe with the right 
heel, with the right leg, taking tbe 
fitttation of the heels and legs with 
refpedt to the volt. See the artides 
EnlargEi Gallop-False, and 
Large. 

Hhi head In. ^ht haunches In. 
See the article Head. 

\7oput a horfe In, is an expreffion 
that figniBes to feed and drefs him, 
by putting him right upon the bands 
and the heels. GuiUet. 

INFLAMMATION of iht e^p 
of a horfe. Sec the artkle Eve. 

INSTEP is the part of the hind 
leg of a horfe that correfponds to thr 
ihank . in the fore^leg, extendmg 
from the ham to the paftern joint. 
'GuilleL 

> ' It fiioiild be big, Hat, and in a 
line perpendicular to the grotind, 
when the horfe is in his natural po{» 
litureofftawting; fo that whVn the 
Hifteps do not ^and perpendicttlar, 
it is a fign of weaknefi eithc^r in the 
reiasy or htader quaffteis. Smiley fiil 
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INTERFERE, or Cut, to knock 
or rub one heel tgainft another in 
'going, as borfes fometimes do. 

There are four accidents tbat caufe 
a horle to interfere. 

¥. Wearinefs. t, Weaknefain bi« 
teias. 3. Not knowing how to go. 
4. His jiot being accu&med to tra-^ 
vel. To wbicb may be added, his 
being badlj, or too old ibod. 

It hapi^ens fpore frequently be- 
hind than before, and is eafiiy he4p* 
<d by ihoeing, efpecially if\he horfe 
be young. It is foon difcoirered, by 
ihe ikin's being cut 011 the infide of 
the paftern^jolnt*,- and many timea 
galled to the very bone, lb that the 
bor(e «ften halts with it, and has hsa 
paftern joints fwelled. To redrefs 
this grievance, 1 . If a hor(e cut thro' 
wearineis, there is no better remedy 
than giving hinv reft, and feeding 
him weU. 2. If he cut before, take 
off his two fore-4hoes, take down 
the out-qtiartcr of each foot very 
nmch, and piace the isner edse of 
tlie ihoe, fo as k may exadlv iollow 
the compa6 of his foot, without its 
any ways exceeding towards the 
heel; then cut the fpunges equal 
with the heel, and ^ivec the naik fo 
mcely into the horn that they may 
not at «11 appear above it, or elfe 
bum the horq with the point of a 
red hot irof>, a little below the hole 
of each nail, which done, beat down 
and rivet them in thofe holes. If 
after thi& method of ihoeing he dill 
^ntinue to cut himJIelf you are to 
thicken the inner quarters and 
fpunges of his ihocs, fo as they may 
double the thickof thoieon the out- 
fide, and always pare down his out- 
quarters even, alraoft to the quick, 
without in the leaft touching thofe 
on the infide ; but ever be fure to ri- 
vet the naiis very juftly andclofe. 
^i U the horfe cut behind, un- 
&oe him, and pare down his out-^ 
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<}uarter9, even almoft to die quicks 
give his fhoes cartkins only on the 
infide, and fuch a ^tiirn as may make 
them abfolutely follow thecompafs 
and Aape of his foot, wicbout ex* 
ceediflg it, efpeciiallf ifi;the mner 
quarters j and above all, rivet the 
nails exactly, for one finale rivet « 
may caufe a great diforder! ' 

4. If nocwithfianding all: tbefe 
precsMtions, your horle does not for-^ 
bear cutting, you*muft, befides what 
has been already ordered, take care 
that no nails at all be drove upon the 
infide : but only make a beak at the 
toe, to keep the ihoe firm in its 
place, iothat continuing this method 
for fbme time, the horfe will learn 
to walk, and no longer interfere, 
though he were 'afterwards ihodia 
the ufual manner. ' 

5. To prevent this disorder, fbme 
fix litde boots of leather or of (an old 
hat about the paftern joints, which 
are oiade narrower at top than bot-^ 
torn, and therefore only fiU):ened ac 
top. 6. Others wrap about tbt^ 
patlern joint a piece of fheep^fkin 
with the woolly fide next to the 
horfe ; and when it is' worn out; ap^ 
ply a new one. SolkyfeiL 

JOCKEY, one that trims up 
horfes, and rides about with horfes 
for fale. 

Short JOINTED. See Short 
Jointed. 

JOURNEY. Here it may not 
be amifs to infert certain particular 
directions for prefer ving a horfe founds 
upon a journey. 

I. See that his fhoes be not too 
fi;ratght, or prefs his feet ; but be 
exadly Ihaped ; and let him be' (hod 
fome days before you begin a jour-t 
dey, that they may fettle on his feet. 
- 2. Take care that he is provided 
vHth a proper bit, by ho ineans to» 
heavy, which may mcline him to 
carry low, or to reft upon the band, 
Z 5t ; when 
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vtien he grows weArj. The mouth 
of (he bit ihould reft npon bis b«ra« 
about half a finger's breadth from 
bis toflies ; the curb Ihould reft in the 
bollow of hu beard, a little above 
the chin $ and if tt gall him, you 
muft defend the place with a piece 
pf huff or other foft leather. 

3. Take care that the faddk doa 
, aot reft upon his wither, reins or 

back-bone ; and that one paM of it 
floes not preft his back more than 
another. 

4. Some riders gall a horfes (ide 
below the faddle with their ftirrup- 
leathers, efptctally if he be le^n ; 
to hinder it, you ihould fix a leather 
Urap between the points of the fore 
and hind bows of the faddle, and 
make the ilirtuprleather pafs over 
|hem. 

' $. Having obferved tbefeprecau* 
ttons, begin your jourpey with Ihorc 
inarches, efpecially if your horfe has 
not been exercjied for a long cioie : 
fufFer him to pifs as often as you find 
bim inclined, and not only fo, but 
invite him to it ; but do not excite 
your mares to ftale, becaufe their 
vigour will bs thereby diminished. 

6. It is al^ advifeaUe to ride very 
foftly, for a quarter or half an hour 
before you arrive at the ion, that, 
the horCe not being too warm, nor 
out of breach when put into the fta- 
ble, you may unbridle hiui ; but if 
your bttfinefs obliges you to put on 
fliarply, you muft then (the wca- 
ther being warm), let him be walked 
in a man s hand, that he may cool 
by degrees; otberwife if it be very 
cold, let him be covered with clotha, 
and walked up and down in fome 
place free from wind ; but in cafe 
you have not the conveniency of a 
iheltered walk, ftabic him forth- 
VUth, and let his whole body be; 
nibbed and dried with ftraw. 7. 
Aliho' fome people will have their 
horf^ legs rubbed down with ftiaw. 
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as foon as they are brought into tbe 
ftable, thinking to iupple them hj 
that means ; yet it is one of the ereat* 
eft errors that can be committed, and 
produces no other efte& than to 
draw down into the legs thofe hu- 
mours that are filways mrr^d up bj 
the fatigue of the journey : not that 
the rubbing of tbe horfe'a legs is to 
be difalbwed ; on the contrary, we 
highly fipprove of it, only would not 
have it done at the firft arrival, but 
when they are perfe^ly cooled. 

8. Being come to your inp, asiboa 
as your horfe is partly dried, and 
ceafes to beat m the flanks, let bioa 
be unbridled, his bict waflied, cleanfe^ 
and wiped, and let him eat his baj 
at pleafure. 9. The duft $ind fand 
will forpetiines fo dry the cooguea 
and mouths of horfes, that thej iole 
their appetites : in fuch cafe gtvQ 
ihem bran well moiftened with wa-? 
ler, to cool and refreib their Enouchs^ 
or wa(h their mouths and tonguea 
with a wet fponge, to oblige them Cq 
eat. 10. The lR>regoiog dtredUov 
nte to be obferved after moderate 
riding, but if yoa have rid ezceffive 
hard, unfaddle your borfe« and 
fcrape oif the fweat with a fweating 
knife, or fcraper, holding it with 
both hands, and going always with 
the hair ; then rub his head and ears 
with a large hair-»cIotb, wipe him 
aifo between the fere legs and bind- 
ings ; in the mean while, bis body 
ihould be rubbed all over with ftraw, 
^fpccially under bis belly and beneath 
the faddle,, till he be thoroughly 
dry. That done, fet on the faddle 
agam, co«er hjm, and if you .have 
a warm place, let him be gently led 
pp and down in it, for a quarter of 
gn hour, but if oot, let him dry 
where hf ftands. 

II. When hprfes are arrived in 
an inn, a maii fliould, before they 
arc unbridled, lift up their feet, to 

fee 
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iee whether they want any of their 
flioes, or if thoie they have do not 
reft upon their foles } afterwards he 
Ihould pick and clear them of the 
earth and gravel, which may be got 
betwixt their ihoes and ibles. 

12. J f yoju water them abroad, 
upon their return from the river, 
icauie their feet to be ftopped with 
cow duog. which will eafe the pain 
therein; and if it be jn the evening, 
let the dung poptinue in their feet 
all night, jio keep them fofc and in 

gQcd condition ; but if your horfe 
ave brittle feet, it will be requtfite 
to anoipt the tpre^feet, at the on* 
(ettiog of the hoofs, with buuer, 
oil, or hogVgreaie, before you wa- 
ter him in the inociiing, and in dry 
weather, they ihould be alfo ^reafed 
at noon. 

1 3. Many horfes, as foon as un- 
bridled, initead of eating lay tbem-> 
fel ves down to reft, by realbn of the 
great puin they have in their feet, ^ 
that a man is apt to think them fick, 
but if he look to their eyes, he will 
fibe they are lively Had good, and if 
he offers them meat as they are ly- 
ing, they will cat it very willingly ; 
jet if he handle their feet, he will 
find them extremely hot, which dif- 
covers their fuffering in that part* 
You muft therefore lee if their ihoes 
do not reft upon their foles, which 
b fomewhat difiicule to be certainly 
known, without unflioetng them, but 
if you take oft their (hoes, then look 
to tht iniide of them, and yoq may: 
perceive that thofe parts which reft> 
upon the foles, ace more (mooth and 
ihining than the others : in this caie 
you are to pare their feet in thofe 
parts, and fix on their ihoes again, 
s^nointing the hoofs, and ftopping the 
foles, with fcakiing hot black pitch or 
tar. 

' In order to preferve horfes after 
travd, take thefe few ufeful indruc^ 
lions. When you are arrived from 
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a journey, immediately draw the 
two heel nails of the fore-feet, and 
if it be a large il|^> then four : two 
or three days after, you may bleed 
him in the neck, and feed him for 
ten or twelve days only with, wet 
bran, without giving- him any oats; 
but keep him well littered. 

The reafon why you arc to draw 
the heel-nails, is becaufe the heels 
are apt to fwell, and if they are not 
thus eafed, the ihoes would prefs 
and ftreighten them too much : it i.^ 
alfo advifeable to ftop them with 
cow-dung for a while, but do nor 
take the Qtoes off, nor paie the feet, 
becaufe the humours are drawndown 
by that means. 

2. The following bath will be ve- 
ry fcrviceable for preferving your 
horie*s legs. Take the dung of a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with 
vinegar, fo as to be but of the con-* 
fiftence of thick broth, and havtn||^ 
added a handful of fmall fait, rub 
his tore*legs from the knees, and the 
hind*leg8 from the gambreU chafhng 
them well with and againft the hair, 
that the remedy may (ink in and 
ftick to thofe parts, that they may be 
all covered over with it. Thus leave 
the horfe till morning, not wetting 
his legs, but giving him his water 
that evening in a pail : next morning- 
lead him to the river, or waih his 
legs in well- water, which is very 
^ood, and will keep theai from 
iwetling. 

•.3. Thoie perfons, who, toreco^r 
ver their horfes feet, ihake a hole 
in them, which they fill: with moift- 
ened cow-dung, and keep it in their 
fefp feet during the fpace of a 
month, do very ill, becaufe, tho' 
the continual moifture that ifiues 
fi:om- the dung, occaiions the grow-^ 
ing.of the hoof, yet it dries and 
fhrinksit fo exceflively when out of 
that place, that it fptits and breaks 

lik« 
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like gitfsy and the foot immediate]/ 
ilraigbtens. 

For it is certain that cow-dung 
(contrary to the opinion of many 
people) fpoih a borfe's hoof ; it does 
mdeed moiften the fote, but dries 
lip the hoof, which is of a difierent 
nature from it. 

lo order therefore to recover a 
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horfe's feet, inftead of cow-dnag, 

fill a bole with blue wet clay, and 
make bim keep his fote feet ia it for 
a month. SgllryfflL 

For farther information on this 
head, fee the article Travei.i,ing« 

HORSB. 

IVES, or Vivss. See the aita* 
de VivEs. 
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KERNELS unAtr tbecmul «/a 
b9rfe come by heats and colds, 
and bring the glanders. See the ar- 
ticles Gl an o>Gl and ea^» and Jaw- 
Knotted. 

There are alfo. fometimes certata 
loofe and moving, kernels betweea 
the two jaw-bones, which, if a borfe 
be young, ihew that he has aot yet 
caft his gourme or ftrangle$ or« at 
lea(l, that he has caft it but imper- 
fectly. But if he be more aged, 
though he have a pretty number o£ 
them, (prtvided they be no. bigger 
Chan peas), they are of no great con- 
fequence. hecauie exerdfe tnd fweat- 
ing MriUdifauls.ibem.in a ihort time. 
If there be a tixt kernel painful knd 
^ftcned ift tjie jaw bones, it is al- 
moS always a ijgn of the gliaders, 
.efpecially if the borfe be pad (even 
years of age- SolUffeli, 
"^ KIBEDtHEELS, or Mules, are 
chinks and fores on jhe infide of the 
bind patterns,, and in the beds ; aad 
arecaiifed from travelling in deep^ 
(iuidy lanea, or from a natural 
gourdinefs of the leg: but moftly 
ibr want of care in waihing and. 
beeping them clean after ezercife. 
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This is fo painful a diforder thatit 
will caufe a horfe * to ioie his appe- 
tite, and go exceeding lame and Sd£ 
for fome time alter fettmg out. The 
care is the fame, vrith that for the 
greafe ; only if the fores be dry, ic 
IS bed tokeepTthe heels foftened and 
fiipple with ciifrier js dubbing made 
of oil and tallow^; for this will keqp 
the hide from cracking, and pre-' 
(cTve it as well as ic does leather; 
and it is the only thin^ to hinder 
the fcratches, by ufing ic often be- 
fore exerdle and .washing the heels 
with warm water, when the horie ^ 
GOmes in. BracketCt Art of Farriery, 
See the article GasASE^ 

K\CYiEK4igainft the fpurs in die 
manage. See the article Ramin- 

CUE. 

KIDNkYS of a horfe are two in 
number, viz. right and left. The 
right lies under the liver, and the 
left under the fpleen, fo that it ia 
feated a little higher than the other : 
they are both pUcefd in the cavity of 
the loins, upon the two lowermoft 
ribs. Their ufe is to feparace the 
urine, which is of great importance 
to the health and preservation of 
horfes j 
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horfes; they being liable to many backwards, without pain» which k 



difeafes, which either take their ori 
gin from faulty kidneys^ or have 
at leaft fucb fymptoms as plainly 
(hew the kidneys to be more or lefa 
afiedted. The right kidney of a 
horfe is fomewhat triangular, the 
left, oval; the upper part larger 



viiible as often as he is put to the 
trial i the fame thing is obfervable in- 
deed in horfes whofe backs have been 
wrung and wrenched, but with this 
difference, that in the latter caH: 
there is feldom any defedt or altera- 
tion in the urine, except it is higher 



than the lower. Each kidney has coloured, 
afmall cavity in the middle, catled Bleeding is the prime remedy in 
its pelvis or bafon, into which the this cafe, and that plentifully, in 
urine diftils from the glandules, order to prevent inflammation ; and 
on all fides. From the pelvis of the more (b^ if a fever attends a dif- 
each defcends a pipe or ureter, which ficulty of ftalrng : for then we may 



conveys the urine from the kidneys 
to the bladder. See Bladder. 
Gihfirii Difeafes of Horfes, 

Dffeafes of the Kidheys, Hor- 
fes receive burts in the kidneys fe- 
veral ways ; fometimes by drawing 



AifpeiEt the kidneys already inflamed. 
A.rowel in the belly has been found 
ttfefui, and the following balls may 
be piven twice or thrice a day, with 
a pint of marihmailow deco^ion, in 
which half an ounce ofgum arabic is 



great loads in heavy grounds ; fome- diffolved, with an ounce of ho- 
times, by carrying too great weight ney. * Take Lucatelius balfam, one 



Upon their bacb, efpecially when it 
preiTes upon their loins i and above 
all, when thefe burdens are conti- 
nued fo long upon them, till they 
grow faint and weak : for then they 
are moft apt to be injured ; contl 



ounce; fpermacoeti, fix drams s 
ial prunellx, half an ounce. Mix 
into a ball with honey ; and if the 
urine is bloody, add half an ounce 
of Japan earth.' 
Should the fever continue, bleed 



nued bard riding, without giving a largely ; give emollient glyflers, and 
horfe time to ftale, often hurts the the following drink, till it abates, 
kidneys ; going into ftrong exercife, * Take of baum, fage, and cha* 



when a horfe is fat and full of blood, 
and otherwife unprepared for it. 
Sometimes external injuries on the 
loins will alfo affe^ the kidneys, by 
inflaming them firft : and this may 
be followed with impofthumes and 
lilcers. And laAly, colds and other 
accidents will affect the kidneys, 
where there is a natural weaknefs in 
tfaof^ parts. 

The figris of the kidneys being 



* momile flowers, each an handful % 

* liquorice root diced, half an ounce ^ 

* fait prunel or nitre, three ounces % 
' infufe in two quarts of boiling wa- 

* ter ; when cold, ftrain off; and 

* fqueeze into it the juice of two or 

* three lemons, and fweeten with 

* honey.* 

If the urine paiTes with difEculty 
and pain, notwithftanding the^ 
means, give this ball, and repeat it 



liUFt, 01* affeded, are a weakneS tvt^ice or thrice a day, till thehorf^ 
of the back and loins; dff&cultyof ftales freer, and without pain; hisr 
ftaltng, faintnefs, lofs of [appetite, urine becomes of a.right confiftence, 
aifid deadiiefs in the ieyes ; the urine and is fnee from any purulent fettle- 
is thick, foul, and fometimes bloody, ment. ' Take balfam of capivi, or 
efpecially after a violent ftrain. A * Straiborough-tufpentine, and Ve-* 
hdrfe difeafed in liis kidneys can * nice-foap, of each one oun^ei 
feldom back, that is, move ftraight • nitre fix drams ; myrrh powdered, 

' • two 
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* two drams I make into a htM 

* with honey, and wafli it down 

* with, the marfli-inalJow decoc- 

* tion/ But if this method fhodd 
not prove fuccefsful, and the urine 
continues turbid^ grows coffee-co- 
loured or fetid, the horfe loiing his 
appetite and fiefli, it is a Aire fign 
of ulceration in the kidney, which 
if the above remedies do not foon 
teinove, you may depend on it the 
horfe wilt go into a confumpiion, and 
is incurable. Gi^fon and BariUt. 

Other difeafas that arife from de- 
feats in the kidneys are a fuppreifion 
of urine, a ftrangury, ftaling of blood, 
and a diabetes, each of which are 
treated of under their refpe£tive 
names. 

KNEE of a horfe is the joint of 
the fore-quarrer, that joins the fore- 
thigh to the (hank. 1 be knee of a 
horfe ihould be fiat, and large, with- 
out any fwelling or roundnefs upon 
the cop of ic. SoUeyfelL 
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For ftraios in the knee, (cc clicj af^ 
ticle Strain. 

Knbis hrokgn. Captain Bur dan 
in his Pocket Farrier, advifes us to 
mind, a borfe's knees are not broken, 
wften we want to buy, which 1s a 
very good caution, and what all 
people are or ought to be aware of. 
Broken knees are cored by rubbing 
them with the foliowing ointment. 

* Take tWo ounces of Flanders oif 

* of bays, half an ounce of hoDey# 

* two drams of Venice torpeacioe^ 

* and three drams of quickfilver.' 
Mix the quickfilver with the Venice 
turpentine exceeding well, by ftirring 
it about a quarter of an hour ; then 
add the oil and honey, which Aould 
alfo be mixed well be^ic it isuled 9 
and anoint the horfe's knees with it 
morning and evening. Brackens 
Pocket' farrier, 

KNOTTED between the jawt^ 
See the article Jaw-Knottbd. 
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T A M E, in the manage, is u fed 
\ > in feveral phrafes of that art ; 
as lame of an ear is faid of a horfe, 
when he halts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps rime to his halting, with 
the motions of bis head ; for all lame 
borfes do not keep time after that 
rate. 

Lame of the bridle is Hkcwife 
ufed by way of raillery, to fignify 
the fame thing. GuiUet, 

Lameness. See the articles 
Halting, Strains, &c. 

LAMPAS, an excrefccnce in 
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the roof of a hoifes mouth, whick 
is fcinetimes (o luxuriant that if 
grows above the teeth and binders 
his feeding. The cure confifls in 
'ighliy cauterizing the fl«(h with a 
hot iron, taking care that it does 
not penetrate too deep, fo as tofcala 
off the thin bonei that lies under tha 
upper bars j the part may be anoint* 
ed with burnt alum and honeyt 
which is proper for moft fores inlhe 
mouth. 

This operation is by (bmc thought 

tobciDtircIy unncceffary ; it bcioj| 

a general 
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k general obiervation with 'thtmi, 
that all youag horfes have their 
mouths more or lefs fuil of what are 
called lampas; end that fometimes 
tbej rife higher than the fore-teeth ; 
but they farther obferve in propor- 
tion as a horfe grows oidfer, the roof 
flattens of itfelf, and the teeth then 
appear to rife. We are obliged to 
the ingenious M. La Foffe for this re*> 
mark i and hope it will be the meana 
of abdifliing this cruel and unne- 
ceflary. operation. Bartkfs Far- 
riery. 

LARGE, in the manage. A 
horfe Is faid to go large or wide* 
when he gains or takes in more 
ground iii going wider from the cen-^. 
ier of the tolt, and defcribing a greater 
circumierenoe. To make a horfe 
go large» you muft give him the aid 
^ your iimer-heel. See En la a o a. 
QuUUt. 

LASSITUDE, or WgARijiass, 
1Q a hor(e» may proceed either from 
heat or cold^ either when he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after 
Wbg heated, or has been put to his 
titmoft fpeed at once, after long 
teft ; the remedy for this laft is reft. 
But if the laflitude proceeds from 
cold, or be in cold weather, make 
tife of fomentatiotis, and anoint his 
head and bad:-bone with ointment, 
m hot water, or warm wine. If he 
bas retained his urfne, ufe the fame 
medicines ; or rub his head and reins 
^ith hot oil mixed with hog*s greafe. 
Or hog's blood ; and give it him to 
drink with wine. RyfticDia. 

LAX, or Scour i ng, in horfes, 
K a frequent difcbarge of thin, 
watery, mucous, phfegniy, frothy, 
fit, choleric, black matter, by tlic 
fundament ; and this is moftly with, 
though fometimes without, excre- 
Clients ; and commonly, but nbt al- 
ways, attended ' with griping pains 
lA the guts. If the caufe of this 
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diftemper is any error in 1the hor/eV 
food, water, or exercife, the removal 
of fuch caufe is the better half of the 
cure. Bracken's Art of Farriery. 

It is fometimes a nice matter to 
form a proper judgment, when to 
Gontroul or encourage a loofenefs : 
but thefe general rules may be a di- 
re^lion. If a healthy, full horfe^ 
on taking cold, or upon hard ridings 
over feeding, eating unwholefomo 
food, or with a flight fever, ihould 
have a moderate purging, by no 
means think of flopping it, but rather 
encourage it with an open diet, and 
plenty of warm gruel : but if it con-» 
tinoes long with gripings, the mucus 
of the bowels coming away, and 
the horfe loiing his . appetite and 
flefii, it is then high time to give bins 
proper medidnes : if he voids grea^ 
quantities of flime and greafy nniatter, 
give him the following drench, and 
repeat it every other day, for thre^ 
times. * Take lenitive eleduary, 
^ and cream of tartar, of each fivd 

* ounces % yelldw rofift finely pow- 
*• dered, one ounce s and four ounces 

* of fweet oil. Mix with a pint of 

* water gruel.' The following altera^ 
tive ball alone has been found fuc- 
cefsful for this purpofe, when given 
.twice a week with fcalded bran, and 
warm gruel. ' Take fuccotrine 
' aloes,, half an ounce ; diapente» 
' one ounce ; make into a ball with 

* the juice of Spanifli llauorice dif- 
\ fp Ived in water, and a fpoonful of 

* oil of amber.' To this may be 
added two drams of myrrh, and a 
dram of faifron, and (where it can 

.beaSbrded) hal£ an ounce of rhu- 
barb. 

When • the piurging is attended 
with a fever, rhubard iboutd ftrf^ be 
given to the quantity of half an 
ounce, with an ounce and a half of 
lenitive cleduary : at aight, after 
the working, giji^e half an ounce or 
A a mtr« 
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more ^f tikicofdidm, in a" pint bP dting is h&bimall^ loft, and of H 
red wine mulled with cinnamon ; ^ahd pale colour ; tfaey feed poorly* and 
repeat it eV6ry daj ; and the rhir- get no fleih ; td remedy thfe com- 
barb ball once in two or three. ' plaint, give the following purge twt> 
But if thedrftempcrincrcSffe, the or three times/ and then the mfufi- 
horfe's flanks 'aM belly iookfblFfand on, to the quantity of a pint every 



diftended, and he^^ppears griped and 
in pain, let this glyfter be given, and 
the quantity «dfdiarcordium increafM 
to an onhee fn his night drink.' 

* Tajcfe ChaYndmile fJowefs, one 

* bandfvl i pbniegranate arid ba* 

* lauftines, of each an ounce; boil 

* in two quarts of water to onfe; 

* ftrain off; and diflblve in it twd 

* or three ouijces of diafcorditmii 

* and one t)f mithridate, to wWcH 
f may b« added a pint of port wine ; 

* repeat it once ^ day.* If the flux 
contmues viOlehr, give an otince t)f 
to^ch altihi, wfth an ounce and a 
ialf of bole twice a day ; or diffoW 



morning. 

* Take fiiccotrine aloes, fir 
'* drams ; rhubard powdered, three 
*' drams; myrrh 4nd fafFron, each 

* a dram ; make it into ^ ball with 
*' fyrup of ginger.' 

* Take tedaory, gentiaii, wlnter*s 

* bark and orange-peel, of each two 

* ounces ; pbmegrahate bark, and 
» balauftine, of each^m ounce j cha- 

* momile flowers ^nd centaury, each 

* a handful ; dfrnamon and doves« 
' each an ounce ;.ibfufe in a gallon 

* of port* or ftrpbg beer.* Giifin, 

For that kmd of lax and fcotifing 



doubfe this qnsrntfty with two cruntes called bloody flux^. fee the article 

of diafcoFidium, and the cord'ra! Bloody pLuk. 

t«lK m two quans of hartlhOrh • LEAD, in the thanage; is a term 

drink ; td whidi may be added a ufed to exprefi the part that begms 

pint of port J and give the hoTfe iny motion firft". 'A horfe going fd 
three or four rimes a day a pint cf a ftraight fine always leads or cuts 

this drink. For this pufpofe alfo a the way virith hft right foot. Thfe 

ftrong decodtfbn of oak-bark may Duke of Nfewcaftle was thelitil that 

be given, with either ofthieiabp^ ever made tilfe Of the term, and in- 

remedies ; and to the fame quantity i deed it is very expteflive. See Gal- 

even by itfdf it will be found Oh lop Un I t60,^nd Gallon I^^ALsfc. 

trial no inconfiderable remedy. GuilUt. 

When the difcharge is attended LEAF EARED, & term ti fed for 

with an acrid mucus or (lime, the ^ horfe that has h^s ears low, 

griping and pains are very fevere'; and hot right placed, in which cafe 

the common lining of the bowels th^y are generaify tong and lulling; 

being wJiihed away j in this cafe, fuch horles are commonly very du- 

the following glyfters (hotild fre- rable, yet the hrlperfeCUon is very un- 

quenily be injefted warm. • Take becoming. Sitlleyfiil 

• of tripe llqtioT, or thin ftarch, two LEAP, in the manage, an air 

• quarts ; . oil of olives, half a pint ; of a ftep and a leap, See thfe article 

• the yolk of ^x eggs well broke. Step. 

• and two or three ounces of COarfe Leap i ng Horse, one that works 

• fugar.* in the high manage, or one that 

Some horfes having naturally makes his leaps with order and obe- 

wfjaic ftomachs and bowels throw dience, between two pillars, upon a 

out their aliment undigefted ; their ftraight line, in volts, caprioles, ba- 

lotades. 
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lotadeS) or croupades. Ufe excludes 
a gallop, a terra a (erra^ and cor- 
V9ts, from the number of leaps, be- 
caufe the horfe does not rife fovery 
faigh in thefe. Each leap of the 
horfe ought not to gain or noake, 
not above a foot and a half of ground 
fofMrards 

LEEK-HEAOS, or Figs. See 
the article Fig. 

LEGS of a horfe (liould have a 
due proportion of their length to . 
that of the body : the fore- legs are 
fubjed to many Infirmities, as be- 
ing the parts tha^ (uSer moft, and 
are alfo commonly the fmalleft and 
weakeft. There are ieveral marks 
of bad legs, that is, which are abufed 
and fpoiled, viz. if they appear alto- 
gether ftrait, or as if they were all 
of one piece. A horfe is faid to be 
ftrait upon his members, when from 

^ the knee to the fore part of the co- 
Tooet, the knees, ibaqk, and coro- 
net, defcead in a ftrait or plumb- 
line, and that the paftern- joint ap- 
pears more, or at leaft, as much ad- 
vanced as the red of the leg ; fuch 
legs are like thofe of a goat, makii^ 
a horfe apt to ftumble and fall } io 
that in xime the paftern is thruft quite 
forward out of it's place, fo that the 

; horfe becomes lame. 

' 2. Horfes which. are ftrait upon 
their members, are quite contrary 
to thofe that arelo^g-joioted ; that 
is, whofe pafterns are fo long and 
flexible, that the hprfe in walking 
aliuoft touches the ground with 
them. This is a greater in^perfec- 
lion than the former, becaufe fome 
remedy may be applied to them^ but. 
^ere can be none for this ; befides, 
it is a fign of little or no -Areogth, 
^nd ft^h horfes are ,n9i; Bi for ai^y 
fatigue or toil. 

. 3* Some horfes, tho' tfcey be 
Iwg^jftinted. yet do not bend th^ir 
pafteri|s in walking, being.. fome- 
wfel long } yet if they be npt toQ 
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dexible,ji«icl» a horfe will gallop and 
run with a great deal mofieJ^asfej^P bis 
rider, xha^ if h/e wfre.iWHtinied. 
So thai; thefe are the only borfes for 
perfons of quality, who have yrhece- 
withal to f^ek after their pyi^n e^fe 
andpleafure; and indeed th^fe horfes 
may be compared to coaches wi^h 
fpriags,, which render them in^itely 
more eafy than thofe vritbqut them.. 

L^GS in a ftrait line* This is an 
impel feftioQ in a horfe, where his 
legs, ff om the knee to . the. coronet, 
appear in a ftrait line as the hprfe 
ftands witti them in their natural po- 
(icion. .. 

The remedy is fiioeing ; in doing 
which, the heels muft be ;alten ctpwn 
almoft to the quick, without hollow- 
ing the quarters } and if, when this 
has been done, the leg does not fall 
back enough, but that th^ horfe ftill 
<;arries his paftern joint too far for- 
ward, then the ihoe mui^ be foi;?ade, 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe« 
about the breadth of half a finger ; 
and a|fo it muft be thicker in that 
than in any other part : .a^d in the 
mean time, anoint the back fifiews 
of his legs with the 4>intment of 
Montpelter : And thefe things will 
reduce them to their proper poGtion. 
StdleyfeU,, 

LBo,.in the manage* the mem- 
ber thacfupportg a hgrfi^i body, and 
performs the motion when he gae^. 
or the four legs, the two before 
have feveral parts, each of which has 
a peculiar name: fo that by the name 
of fore-leg, we commonly under- 
ftand that part of the Tore- quar- 
ters that extends from the hough to 
the padern-joint, and call it the 
fltenk ; the part (hat correfponds to 
this to the hind-quarters is called the 
iitftep. But in comn^on difeourfe 
¥re confound the fore, and the hind? 
quarters j and without any diftinc^ 
tioa fay the fore* legs of a herfe. 
. ^ .. , .h^ % The 
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The hwftmaris hft trelikcwffe 
of fingular concern in the manage^ 
for the a^ion of thefe given feafon* 
ably, and with judgment, conftitntes 
one of the principal aids, which con- 
fifts in approaching more or lefs 
with the calf of the Ie| to the horfe*s 
flank, and in bearing it iTiore or lefs 
oiF as there is occafion. This aid a 
borfeman ou^ht to give very nicely, 
tn order to animate a horfe ; and it 
is fo much the finer, that it is hid- 
den and private : for in ftretching 
the ham he makes the horfe dread 
the fpor, and this fear has as much 
etiPedt as the fpur itfelf. Sp^ Aip. 
Gvitlii 

LENGTH, fn the manage. To 
paffage a horfe Upon his own length, 
IS to make him go round in two 
treads, at a walk or trot, upon a fpot 
of ground fo narrow, that chehorfe^s 
haunches being in the center of the 
volt, his own length is about the 
femi-diameter of the volt, the horfe 
(lill working behind the two heels, 
without putting aut his croup, pr 
going at lad, fafter pr flower thaq 
iatfirft. GuiUet. 

LESSONS for a h^rfc When 
jour horfe will receive you to and 
from his back gently, trot forwarXl 
willingly, and ftand (lill obediently, 
then for what purpoie foever he is 
intended, thefe gepera) leflbns may 
ierve him. 

I . With a large ring, that is at 
leaft fifty paces in pircuniference, la- 
bour him in foine gravelly and fandy 
place, where his footftcps are dif- 
cernable^ "and having trod it abo^t 
three or four times on the right 
hand, reft and chcrilhj afterwards 
changing the band, do as much oa 
the left, then reft and cherifli ; 
change again, and do as niuch on 
the right j ever obferving, upon 
every ftop, to make him retire and 
go back a ftep or two : continue this 
ifil he trots his ring oa what band 
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yoii pleaftf changing within it lif 
form of the capital Roman Si and 
does it readily and wilHogly ; then 
teach him to gallop them as he trot- 
ted them, and that alfo with true 
foot, lofty carriage and brave rein, 
ever noting, when he gallops to 
the right band, to lead with his left 
fore foot ; and when be gallops to 
the left-hand, to^d with the right 
fore-foot. 

2. Stopping ; for when you come 
to a place of ftop, or would ftop, 
by a fudden drawing in of the bri- 
dle hand, ibmewhat hard and piarp, 
make him ftop clofe* firm,* and 
ftrait in an even line ; and if he err 
in any thing, put him to it again, 
and leave not till you baye made 
him underftand his error, and a- 
mend it. 

3. Advancing, with which if you 
accompany the aforennentioned ftop 
a little froni the ground, it will be 
more gallant, and may be done by 
laying the calves of your legs to his 
(ides, and (baking the rod over him . 
as he flops ; and if he does not un- 
derftand it at firft, yet by continue 
anee, and labouring him therein, be 
will foop attain to jt, efpeciaily if 
you do not forget to cherifti hini, 
when he (hews the leafl token of ap^ 
prehending you, 

4. Retiring is another leftbn, after 
ftopping, and advancing ; and this 
motion muft be both cheriftied and 
increafed, makinjg it fo familiar to 
him, that none may be more pcrr 
feet ; neither is he to retire in a con- 
fufed manner, but with a brave 
rein, a conftant head, and ia dired 
lijpe ; nor (hduld he draw or fweep 
his legs pn^ a&er another, but takjs 
them clean ^niinbly, And eafily, at 
when he trots forv^rd. 

LEtHARGY, or Sleeping E- 
xriL. When a horfe falls into a le- 
thargy, or grows lethargic, he ge- 
nerally refts his head with his mouth 
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and his pole ofcen ter» it is an infallible fign of a great de- 
" ' ' *" " cay of nature> and that it will prove 
deadly. 

Sometiroefi horfes are feized with 
fleepinefs, ia very great colds» efpe- 
dally, thofe colds that have fomede* 
gree of malignity in them : but this 



in tlie manger, 

reclined to one fide ; he will fhew 
an inclination to eat, but generally 
falls afleep, with his food in bis 
mouth ; and he frequently fwailows 
ic whole without chewing. Emol- 
lient glyfters are extremely necef- „ ^ , 
lary in this cafe ; and the following fymptom generally wears off as the 
ball every mornibg fading may be diftemper abates. 



given for two or three weeks. • Take 
' afia foetida, half an ounce ; Ruf* 
^ (ia caftor powdered, two drams ; 

* valerian root powdered, one ou nee ; 

* make into a ball with honey and 

* oil of amber.' After the uie of 
theie things, mild purges may be 
proper ; and the bleedmg muft not 
be in large quantities, unlefs the 
horfe be young and lufty. In old 
horfes, rowels and large evacuations 
nre improper, but volatiles of all 
kinds are of ufe, when they can be 
.affi>rded . W hen the hor fe is amend- 
ing, the following alterative purge 
may be repeated two or three times, 
as it operates very gently. * Take 

* iiiccotrine aloes, one ounce; myrrh, 
' half an ounce ; affii fcetida, and 
^ gum ammoniacum, of each two 
' drams; faffiron one dram; make 
^ into a ball with any fyrup.' 

Tbis diftiemper is to be cured by 
thefe means, if the horfe is not old 
and pad his vigour. It is a good 
fign if he lias a tolerable appetite and 
drinks fr<^y without flobbering ; 
and if he lies down and rifes up care- 
fully» though it be but feidom. 
But if A lethargic horfe does not lie 
down, tf he is altogether ftupid and 
carelefs, and takes no notice of any 
thing that comes near him, if he 
dungs and ilales feidom, and even 
while he flecps, and dofes, it is a 
bad fign ; if be runs at the nofe a 
thick white matter, it may relieve 
hiqa ; but if a yifcid gleet that (licks 
to- his nodrils like glue, ^ which en- 
creafing, turos to a profufe running 
tff ropy, rediih; and greeniih ms|t- 



It is ufual in lethargic diftempers, 
and indeed all other diforders of the 
head, to open the flcio of the fore- 
bead, and to put a piece of fome bul- 
bous root into the orifice ; and to cut 
feveral other ifTues in the neck, the 
bread, the belly, and the thighs : but 
thefe are often hurtful, in lethargies, 
efpecially, where the diftemper is at* 
tended with decay and weaknei^. 
Giifon and Bartlet, 

LIBERTY of tht tongue, in the 
manage, is a void (pace left in the 
middle of a bit, to give place to the 
tongue of a horfe, made by the bit'? 
arching in the middle, and rifipg 
towards the roof of the mouth. The 
bit, according to the various forms 
of the liberty, acquires different 
names : hence we fay, a fcatch 
mouth, a Pignatelie. i. e. with the 
liberty after Pignatelle's faihion, a 
cannon mouth, with the liberty like 
a pigeon's neck. In forging the bit, 
care mud be taken not to make the 
liberty too high, led it hurt, or at 
lead, tickle the palate, and make 
the horfe carry low. Guitlet, See 
the article Bit. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy. See 
the article Anatomy. 

LIGHT, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to be light that is a 
fwift, nimble, runner. We like- 
wife call a horfe light that is well 
made, though he is neither fwift 
nora£live; for in this lad expref- 
fion, we confider only the fhape and 
make of a horfe, without regard to 
hisqualiries. 

LlOUT 
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Light upM the band* A horfe 
isTaid to be fuch that has a good tradi- 
able mouthy and does not reft too 
heavy upon the bit. A coach horfe 
is faid to be light when he ftirs nim- 
bly and dreads the whip, oi^ when 
he has a light trot. 

Light Hand, See the article 
Hand. G utile t. 

Light.Bellied borfe^ one that 
has flat, narrow, and contra£ted fides, 
which make the fiaiik turn up like 
that of a grey-hound. Guillet, 

Li G H t E N . in the* manage. To 
lighten a horfe, or make him light in 
the fore-hand, is to make him freer 
and lighter in the fore-hand than be- 
hind, if you would have your horfe 
light, you ought to find him always 
difpofed to a gallop, when you put 
him to a trot ^ and after galloping 
fome time, put him back to a trot 
again. Guillet. 

LIGS, or Gigs. See the artiple 
Gigs. 

LIMBS of a horfe. Planted on 
the limbs. See Planted. 

For the defefls of the limbs. See 
the article Defects. 

LINE of a ^olt^ in the manage. 
See Volt. 

Line oJ the Banquet, See Ban- 
<y7teT. 

LIPS 0/ a horfe ^ iT they are thjn 
y and little, contribute to a good 
mouth, but the contrary, if they are 
large and thick. So' 1^1 ell, 

A horfe is faid to ^rm or gi^urd 
himfelt with his lip?, when they are 
fo thick, that they cover their bars, 
and keep off the prelfure of the curb. 
Guillet 

LISTENING., m the manage, 
9s when we fay a horfe goes a 
Jiflening pace. See the article E- 
coute'. 

LIVER, in anatomy. Is a glandular 
fubftance, and by far the laigeft that 
IS to be met with in the aninial body. 
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It is of a dufky rod colour* and tnfoine 
pUcesaUttlevaiiegatcdorihaded. It 
IS feated on the right fide of the belly, 
im^nediately under the midriff, ^n a 
horfe, it is divided into four lobes, 
whereby it is preferved from being 
hurt by any violent motion. The 
right lobe is by far the Urged. The 
outfiide is convex and its infide con- 
cave or hollow, to make way for that 
portion of the ftomach and guts 
which lie under it j the upper part 
is much thicker than the lower ; and 
all its edges extremely fcnooth, fo that , 
it^can be no ways hurtful to the other 
vifcera. It is alfb fecured by liga- 
ments, one fronpi l^ie midriff ; a fc- 
cond, or a portion of the (ame» from 
the breaft-bone, by which means it | 
can neither fall downwards nor fide- 
ways i and the umbilical vein, where- 
by the foetus ia,nouufhed, becomes 
its fiifpenfory or third ligament, fb | 
that it can neither puih forwards in | 
galloping or going dowa hill, nor | 
prefs too hard upon tbe foft parts i 
that lie under it. One nfe of the 
liver is to warm and comfort the 
lower part of the ftomach and other 
. vifcera ; and . m^y in fpme meafure 
contribute to alTiildigeftion,' though I 
its chief ufe is for. the fecretion of the ' 

fall. Gihffftii Pifea/es cf Hvrfeh \ 
ee Gall. 

LOCKS^ or ENTaAvoiis, in the 
manage, are pieces of leather two 
fingers broadt turned round and 
fluffed on the infide, to prevent tbetr 
burtipg the pailern of a hqrfc, round 
which they are clapped. An entravc 
is compofed of two entravons. Joined 
by an iron ch^in that is feycn Qr eight 
inches long. Guillet , ^\ 

LONa JOINTED horfe, is one | 
whole pattern is (lender and pli»n^» 
Long jointed ho^fes are wont to have I 
wind galls. Solleyfell. 

LOOSENESS. See the artici^ 

LOW, 
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LOW. To carry low, m the ma- 
nage. See Carry. 

Loyal, in ihe manage. A horfe 
is (aid to be loyal, that freely benda 
all his force in obeying and perform- 
ing any manage be is put to ; and 
does not defend himfelf,^ or reiift, 
notwithftanding his bdng ill treated. 
A loyal mouth is an excellent 
mopth, of the nature of fach mouths 
4s we call mouths with a full reft 
upon the hand. Quillet. 

LUNATIC, or Moon Eyes; 
See the article Moon-Eyes. 

LUNETTE, in the manage, a 
halfhorie /hoe, pr fuch a ihoe as 
wants the Ipunge, «. e- that part of 

; the branch which rut)s towards the 
quarters of the foot. 

Lunette isal^ the name of two 
fmall pieces of felt, made round and 
hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a 

I vicious horfe that is apt co bite, and 
ftrike with his fore-feet j or that will 
not fuflfer his rider to mount him. 

i Guillet. 

i LUNGS, or Lights, in anato- 

my, confift of two lobes that fill Up 
the greateft part of the chcft ; having 

I the mediaftinum between them. In 

j fonae quadrupeds, each lobe is futn 

i divided into feveral fmall lobules, in 
the fame manner as their livers, but 

I not (o much in a horfe as in other 
animals that h^vc a greater variety 

j of motions, which perhaps may be 
the reafon vthy horfes lungs are fo 
eafily inflamed ' with hard exercifej 
and with evpry ^reat cold. The 

I l^ra ar terifli, or wind pipe, dcfcend* 
ing along the fore part of the throat, 

■ isbranched out into the lungs. This 
pipe is conjpofed of circular rings of 
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cartilage or griftle,. which furrounds 
it, about two thirds ; the back part 
being a plain fedtion, fmooth, and' 
even, that it ipay not incommode the 
gullet, which takes its courfe imme- 
diately behind it ; and upon which 
it lies. At its entrance into the chcft, 
it is divided into two principal 
branches, called it sbronchia ; and is 
afterwards fubdivided into innumer- 
able other branches, the extremities 
of which compofe an infinite number 
of fmall cells or air bladders, which 
with the ramifications of the veins, 
arteries, nerves, and lymphatics, 
make up the whole mafs, or fub- 
ftance of the lung$. Thefe cells or 
veiicles are always filled with air, and 
diftended in Infpiratioh ; and are 
empty or funk in expiration, and re- 
ceive from the blood veiTels a quan- 
tity of lymph, or perfpirable matter* 
which not only keeps the lungs from 
drying, but makes a large and necef- 
fary diichafge from the olood. The 
lungs may juflly be reckoned among^ 
the principal organs of the body, u 
not the chief of all, las they are fa 
well adapted in every refpedt to re- 
ceive the air, without which we can- 
not fupport life one . moment ; and 
are no lefs fitted to puf ify the blood, 
by their continual aflion; and by 
making fuch ample drfcharges as are 
necelTary for the preservation of 
health, as well as of life. Befides that, 
the lungs are the chief inftrument of 
the voice in all creatures ; and by 
drawing the effluvia through the nofe, 
contribute greatly to the fenfe of 
fmelling. GibJaiCs Difeafes of Horfes, 
Inflammation of the longs. See 
the article Peripneumony. 
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MADNES^ or Frenzy, in a 
horfc, may be caufed firft of 
dll by the exceffive hurry of the blood 
in a legitimate fimple fever : but that 
fymptom will very readily abate, by 
thofe things that are proper to af- 
fwage the violence of that difeale. 
Secondly, blood or matter collcAed 
upon the brain, or the membranes 
that involve it, may occaiion a frenzy, 
«vhether that proceeds from wounds 
or bruifes, or from a diftra£iion or 
rupture of the vetfcls, when they 
have been over full and didended he- 
yond meafure; or when there is any 
foreign fubftance grovm within the 
ikull : btit then a frenzy ariiing from 
fuch caufes wi(I probably end in a 
fudden death. 

But that fort of frenzy, which in 
a more peculiar manner dcferves tht 
name of madnefs, is what may hap^ 
pen without: the concurrence of any 
other difeafe, and is mod likely to 
proceed from exceflive Inft, occa- 
fioned by full feeding, either in a 
horfe or mare, and when they are re- 
flrained from copulation. Biit this 
may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with the concurrence of a low diet, 
&c, Gibjons Farrier's Guide. 

Laftly, a frenzy may follow tipoii 
the bite of any venemous creature. 
The firft intention in the cure, aftei* 
the bice, and before the horfe is mad, 
is to prevent the poiion mixing with 
the blood; this poffibjy might be af- 
fedted, if the part would admit of be- 
ing inftantly cut out with a knife, that 
^qpping glalfes might be applied, to 
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empty the vetfels, and the woU*nd arA 
terwards cauterized with a hot ironf- 
The furrounding parts fliould after- 
wards be well bathed with fallad-oil, 
and the fore drefled once or twice ^ 
day with hot acgyptiacuta. It is^ne- 
ceflary affo, thac it ffiould be kept 
oppn for forty days at lealt, with a; 
piece of fpurigeor orrice-root fmearerf 
over with the precipitate ointment, 
or that prepared with fpanifh flies: 
thefe feem to be the chief external re- 
medies to be depended On. Internally* 
for bites from vipers may be giverf 
cordial mcdidnes, (bchas venice trca-' 
cle, and fait of hartlhortf, aft ounce^ 
of the former with s^ dram of the lat- 
ter every night for a weeek i or wherc^ 
it can be afforded, a proportionate^ 
(}uantity of the famous Tonquin re- 
medy of mu(k and cinnabar, Jfo muchf 
recommended in bites from ittfedtcd 
animals. ' 

To prevent the tragical effc^ of 
the bite from a inad dog, give the 
above medicines, or the method re- 
commended by. Dr. Mftid may be 
purfued in the following manner. 
Takeaway three quarts of blood, 
and give the horfe night and morning 
half an ounce of afli-coloured ground 
liver-wort, and a quarter of an ounce 
of pepper : this remedy may be con- 
tinued a week or ten days, whcff the 
horfe fhould be plunged into a river, 
or pond, every morning for a month 
or fix weeks. / 

Dr. Jamesh mercurial method, 
publithed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
adions, having been found fucce^ 

fal 
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fbl both in dog3 and men, is here te^ 
commended for hories ; and inde<id 
is thought more to be depended on 
than moft others. The method has 
hceh pra^fed thiis ; give twehe grains 
of turpeth mineral to a dog, which 
having tomited and purged him 
getitly, Jet twenty four grains bead- 
miniftred twenty four hours after 
this*; and after the like interval, let 
fbrtj eight grains be adminiftred; 
then at the end of other twenty four 
hours, let twenty four grains more 
be given, which wilt bring oh all the 
fyniptoma of a fal?vation , railed quick. 

To prevent a dog chat has been 
bit from turning mad, let feven 
grains of turpefh' be given for the 
Srft dofe; tMrehre, for the feCond 
dof<^, at twenty four hours diftance, 
which IS repeated every other day 
ibr fonie little time ; and the niethod 
is to be repeated at the two or three , 
fttccteding fiills and changes of the 
mootf. The fame method may aUb 
be obferved in giving this medicine 
toahorfe, the quantity only being 
augmented to two (cruples or half a 
dram each doie $ the diredions laid 
ciown under the article Fakcy bc- 
ing'attended to. 

The following has long been in 
great efteem, and is by fome thought 
to be an in&Uible cure for the bite of 
ft road dog. * Take fix ounces of 
' rue, Venice treacle, garlic, and tin 

* (craped, of each four ounces; boH 

* in two quarts of ale over a gentle 

* fire to the confumption of hajf ; 

* ftirain off from the ingredients^ and 

* give the horfe four or five ounces 

* every morning tafting.' The in- 
gredients may be beat in a mortar, 
and applied daily to the wourui as a 
poultice. Bartlet. 

MALENDERS, or Mallen- 
DBJ^s/ are cracks or chops in the 
bending of a horfe's knee, that dif- 
charge a fluirp indigeiled matter. 
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and are often the occafion ofbmeiieA^ 
and ftiffhefs before j as the (alenders 
are the like diftemper fituate on the 
bendingof the hough, and occafion 
a 'lamenefs behind. The cure of both 
thefe infirmities is performed by wafhk 
ing the parts with a lather of foap 
warmed, or old chamberlye, and theft 
applying a flrong mercurial ointment 
fpread on tow, with which = they 
fhould be drefled night and mornnigt 
tit) all the fcabs fall off: iftbbfhoaild 
not fueceed. anoint them night and 
mormng with a little of the follow^ 
ing, and a{»ply the above omimeot 
over it. • Take hog's lard, two 

* ounces; fublimate mercury, two 

* drams;* or • Take hog's lard, 
' two ounces ; oil of vitriol, two 

* drams ;' or the following, which 
is to he depended on. *■ i£thiopa 
'mineral, half an ounce; white vi^ 

* trior, ont dram, Coh green foap, 

* fix ounces.' 

Anoint with thk often, but firffc 
f^ away the b^r, and clear tfao 
fcabs. On their drying up, it vaxf 
be proper to |ive a gentle purge or 
two, or the nitre bau may be takeft 
advantageoufly, for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Gibfon^ Bracken fti|d 
Barilet. 

MALT-WORM. See the ar*^ 

ticleCRRPANCB^ 

MANAGE, or Manege, aa 
academy, or place for teaching to 
ride the great horfe ; as well as for 
breaking horfes to the proper mo- 
tions and a.^ions. In every man- 
age is a centre or place deftined for 
vaulting roifnd a pillar ; a courie or 
career for running the ring ; and on 
the fides are pillars between which 
are placed the horfes intended for 
high airs. 

Manage is alfo ufed for the ex- 

ercHe itfelf, or the art of riding, 

which teaches at once how to form 

the horfemanandihe hotfe; The 

B b for- 
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femtr it teackct a good feat upon 
the horfe's back, a free, eafy, di(eo- 
gaged poUure, and the means of 
making, his hand accord with his 
heels. The horfe it inftruds as 
frnich as poiIible» how to cany well, 
to take his aids gentle and fine, to 
fear the corre^tons that can fix bioi 
to a walk, a trot, and a gallop $ and 
then to manage, or work upon ail 
ibrta of airsy that thus broken and 
managed, he oia/ be of ufe in the 
dangers of war, in the neceffities of 
life, and fometimes in the pomp 
and fplendor of feftivals and public 
ihows. See Hoaaa, and Horse- 
manship. 

A horie is faid to manage, when 
he works upon volts and airs, which 
iuppofes him brpke and bred ; and 
a horfe is faid to be thoroughly man- 
aged, that is well brok^, bred, and 
iBonfirmed in a particular aif or man- 

«gc. 

HighlAk K A G E is the high or raifed 
airs, which are proper tor leaping 
horfes. See the article HoasE. 

Manage /or A Soldier's borje is a 
gallop of unequal fwiftnefs, but fo 
that the horfe chaages hands readily. 
GuitUt. 

For the exercife of the manage, 
70U fhould make choice of a middle 
fixed horfe, lively, full of fpirits and 
action, that fs fhort truifed, well 
cobpled^ having good feet and legs, 
and flioulders very eafy and fupple. 
Jt ought alfo to be obferved, that 
liorfes which have chick, (litf, and 
fhort joints,, that are no ways flexible 
or pliant, are unfit for the manage : 
for glib and bending joints, if they 
be not too long, are one of the chief 
qualities requidre in a fine and delicate 
horfe of malnage. As for the age 
moft proper to begin to work your 
iiorfe defigned for the i^aiiage, he 
fhould not be too young, becaufe in 
that cafe th« frequent flops and goings 
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back, will fpoil him by flraibiag Ui 
back, and flreffing hti. hams. SbU^ 
fM. 

MANE, the hair that hangs down 
on a horfe^s neck, which fhouki be 
Jong, thin, and fine, and if frizzled 
fo much the better. 

M'^NE-SHXET, in the manage, ii 
a fort of covering for the upper part 
of a horfe s head, and aU round his 
neck ; which at one end has twa 
holes for the cars to pafs throa|^, 
and then joins to the halter upon the 
fore part of the head, and iikewiiir 
to the furcingle or long girth upoi 
the horfe'sback. Gui&t, 

MANGE, in horfes, is a diftem- 
per of the fkin, which is gieneially 
tawny, thick, and liiU of wrinkles^ 
efpecially about the mane, the loins, 
and tail ; and the litde hair that re- 
mains in thefe parts ftands almoft al- 
ways out, or brifUy, the ears arecom* 
monly naked, and without hair; the 
eye and eye-brows, the fame ; and 
when it affedls the limbs, it gives 
them the fame afpefi; : yet the ikia 
is not raw, nor peels off*, as in the 
hot inflamed furfeit. 

The mange generally comes by in- 
fe£Uon from other horfes, and is b 
very catching, that a horfe will fcarce 
efcape, if he happens to be in a flable 
where a mangy horfe has flood, be- 
fore it has been well cleaned and 
aired : the mange alfb proceeds from 
fbarving and low feeding, and hap- 
pens often to hories that have run 
long abroad in pinching cold wea- 
ther, without grafs fufficient to fup- 
port them. If this ditbrder be let 
alone, without taking fome care to 
free a horfe fronLit, it will at laft in- 
duce an uoiverfal depravity of the 
blood and juices, and becomes te- 
dious, if not altogether incurable. 

Where this diftemper is caught 
by infedion, if taken in time* it » 
very eafily cured -, a fulphur oint- 

roenl 
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ment is recommended, as moft ef- 
fe^ual for that purpole, rubbed in 
every day. To purify and deanfe 
the tHood, give antimony and fulphur 
^ ibme weeks after. There are a 
great variety of external remedies for 
this purpofe, fuch as train oil and 
gun-powder; tobacco fteeprd in 
chamber-lye, &c Solityfell recom^ 
mends the followisg. * Take burnt 

* alum, aod borax in fi«e powder, 

* of each two ounces ; white vitriol 

* and verdigpeafe powdered, of each 

* four ounces ; put thecp into a clean 
^ pot, with two pounds of honey, 
^ ftirring till they are incorporated : 

* when cold, add two ouoces of 
^ ilroag aquafottis,* 

But when this di&rder is con- 
tracted by low feeding and poverty 
of blood, the die^ mud be mended, 
and the horfe properly indulged with 
hay aad com. The following oint- 
ments are efFe6Kially u&d for this 
diibrderj rubbed into the parts af- 
fe^d every day. 

« Tdce powdered brimftone, train 

* oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 

* tides; to which mav be added 

* ginger, or white hellebore.' Or» 

* take fulphur vivum, half a pound ; 
' crude fal arnx>niac, oae ounce; 

* hog's lard, or oil, a fufficient quan* 

* ti^ to form 4nto an ointment. Or, 
^ tace quickfilver and o^ of vitriof, 

* of each one ounce; hog's lard, 

* one pound ; fulphur vivi^aiy four 
' otindes; oil of turpentiney one 
^ ounce and a half.' 

Tfiefe are very powerful reme- ' 
dies for this difordier, and can fcarce 
fail of fnccefs. To the two firil oc^ 
cafionally may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment : but as fill- 

i>hur is allowed in general to be « 
pecific in the iich, and being found 
more (^ft and efKcacious than mer- 
cury, fo we apprehend it will fuf- 
^ciendy anfwer the purpofe here: 
for as this diforder leems beft ac- 
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counted for by Leuwenhoefe. from- 
certain fmall inJe6b he difcovered in 
the pofhsles, by the microfcope; fo 
it feems, as if they were deitroyed 
by the fteams of brimftone, though 
only raifed by the heat of the body : 
but, where the mange proves obr* 
ftinate in horfes, let the parts be 
wafhed with fublimate water (made 
by diOalving half an ounce of cor- 
tofive fublimate in a pint oflime wa- 
ter) before the application of the 
ointment, and fubjoin the internal 
ufe of fulphur, in order to diffufe 
the ileams more certainly through 
the fkin ; there being reafon to 1^* 
lieve, as in the itch, that the ani- 
malcuJ^ may fbmetimes lie too deep 
to be thoroughly deftroyed by ex- 
ternal applications only. Gihfon and 
BartUt. 

Whatever Dr. Bt^cken, Mr. Gii^ 
/off, and others, that have wrote 
upon this fubje£t, have aflerted to 
the contrary, I will venture to zf^ 
firm, that the mang^ does not pro- 
ceed Irom a vitiated blood, hut is 
intirely owing to fmajl infers, 
which depoHte their eggs in the furr 
rows of the cuticle, as tg proper 
nefts, where* by the warmth of 
the place* they are hatched in a 
ihort time ; when the young ones* 
arrived at fuU growth, penetrate in-^ 
to the very cuds with their iharp 
heads, and gnaw and tear the fi^ 
breafubjeded to the part. Hence 
comes oi) an intolerable itching, 
which fets the horfe a rubbing* 
whereby the part <s torn, and emits 
a thin humour^ which concretes in- 
to hard icabs. From thefe little 
animalcules, conftancly burrowing 
under the cuticle and laying their 
eggs in different places, the di%afe 
is propagated. Whatever the ig- 
norance or mcKenarinefs of fome 
people may fuggeft, purgatives here 
and f^eecners of the blood are altc* 
gether out of the queftion; the 
B b 2 whole 
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whole loaiitgefDeiit in regard of the nmf^ be looger, and the hre^ not 
core coniifting in externftl applica- fo broad ; and fach (hoiild always 
tiona, in order to deftroy cbefe cor- be choTen as have goqd blood in tbeit 
rOding infects. 9Vo9^s l^reaiift of veins. If the fpeed and wind of 
Farriery, any particular mare have been tried, 

MANGER, a little raifed bench and found good, there is the more 
under the rack in the (Vable, made certainty of a good colt from her : 
Itoilow for receiving the grain or But ihe (hould be in full health and 
corn that a horfe eats. GtMle$, vigour at the time, and not above 

MARE, the female of the horfe feven years old, or eight at the nt- 
kind. See the article Horse. moft. The younger the breedera 

' No mares in the world are better are the better, in general, the colts 
for breeding from than the Engliih, will be. See Breed i kg o/'^oi;y/i. 
provided they are properly cbolen A nMre may be covered any time 
for the fort of horfe intended to be after (he is two ^years old i but the 
bred. The mare, whatever fort of beft time is after &e is four ; at this 
horfe is intended to be raifed from age, or between this and feven, (he 
her, fhould be perfedJy found, and will nourifh a colt beft of all i and 
as free from all defeats as the ftal- though (he will breed till (he isthir* 
lion. They (hould have no fploipt, teen, yet it is generally obfervcd 
fpavin or curb about them ; for the that when (he is paft ten, the cdti 
colt win certainly take after them if bred from, her are dull and heavy, 
they have* The higbeft fpirited People who regard the moon, in 
mares are beft, and, in general, if 
there be any natural defeat in the 
mare, it (hottld be remedied in the 
ftallion ; and if aoy in the ftallion» 
It (hould be remedied in -the mare, 
as much as pofllble, in order to the 
having good ^olts. v>ee Difk^ts 
$f borfes, 



thefe cafes, will have iheir mares 
covered only between the end of the 
(irft quarter and the full ; they pre- 
tend that thefe colts will be the moft 
drong and vigorous, but that thofe 
begot in . the waining of the moon 
will always be. weakly and. lender. 
A much more e(rential cautiooi 



The particular dtre^ions regard- however, is, that before the miure is 
ing the kiade of hor fes <o be bred to be covered, (he (hould be taken 
are thefe: If for the manage^ or into the hoilfe for (ix weeks, at 
pads, the mares (hould have their lead, and fed well with ^ood hay 
heads well fet on, and their breafts and oats, well: fifced, to give her 
broad ; their legs not too long, their iftrengih,.to.go through, the opera- 
eyes bright and fparkling, and the tion. If there is any reafon to fef- 



bbdies large enough, tha( the foal 
may have room to lie in their belly, 
'They (hould be of a good and gen* 
tie difpoiition, and 'their motions 



pe£t that the mare will not conceive* 
the beft method to infure it is to let 
her t>lo9d in the neck, nbout fix dayt 
before (he is covered : The quantity 



See 



(^fy and graceful : The more good of blood taken away (hould be about 
quailcies the mares have, the b^ter, two quarts, orfomewhat le(s. It is 
In general, the colts will prove, 
the article Colt. 

If the owner would 
YBCiog, or for hunting, 
muft be chofen lighter, 
Ifiiipks apd long (idcs$ 



a general cuftpm to open the veins 
on both fides the neck for this, taking 
half the quantity from each : but 
this is trifling. 
The method of covering, fo as 
th^ legs to make it moft fure to fucceed, is 

this: 



breed for 
the mares 
with (hort 
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ikw* Tbenm^reista bebroygHin- perfoos /hould ftroke ami a^Ilkhet 
to ibme open place, and tied to a before the foal fucks^ This will 
^^ ; and the ftallipii is to leap her a>ak;e the milk come down in greater 



io the morning faftipg, andasfoon 
as he <llfmoums, a pail of cold wa- 
ti^ IS to be thrown upon her, to 
i99ke her (hcink in and retain (he 
feed. She is then to be taken away 
OIK of bearing of the horfey and is 
aeither. to eat or drink for foui: or 
five hours after 

SXAtLION. 



plenty, and .will prevent it from 
clotting into lumps, or from dif- 
agreeing with ihe young creature's 
ftomach. It oQen happens, that 
the milks clods in the udder, and 
the foal, being able to get none 
out, the mare is fuppofed to be dry ^ 
See the article and in confequence of this fuppofi* 
tion, (he a^ually becomes fo. But 



It may be known if Ihe ftands to the remedy is eafy. Let as much 
her qoyeHog* by her keepifig a good inilk as can be got fiom her be boiU 
ilomaeh, and not neighing at , the ed with fome lavender flowers. aiKi 
fight 0f a horfe. Some, to make the udder bathed thoroughly with it 
quite fecure, put the mare and hor:fe warm, feverai times a day: If no 
together io an: empty houie every milk or not enough can be obtained 
night, for feu r or five nights, taking from her, other milk, or cominofi 
iiwey the hor(e in the morning, and water will do. ; for the prtnqipal ef* 
feedmg him very liberally, and the fe6t is from the heat of the liquor« 
m«re Very ifpariagly, : and particu- andthevirtueof the lavender, which 
liurly giving :ber very little water, breaks the clods and juu>ps, and 
There muit.be proper care tgken of then the foal's fucking more as it 
ber a&er covering. The fame me- grows ilronger, will prevent the like 
thed :^f feeding .her with good hay, 
and flfced oats, rnuft be continued 
three ..weeks .:or a. month, and ihe 
aaUfl: be kept wtthifi doors, and 
ivithout any exercife ; her ftable 
mud be kept very cle(in> and her 
|eet .pursed, and with thin iboes on. 



accident for the future* 

The water given the mai-e fot the 
6rft month alter foaling, mud be 
what the dealers in horfes call the 
white maib, that is, br^n and wa- 
^er, ftirred together till the liquor 
is white : A month after foaling, a 



A£ut this, tihe may be tuitied out for deco£lion of brimftooe and favin will 
tbt fummer feafon, aud only taken be very proper, and will give 
4ip ib September, in order to.be kept ftrength to theA:ok. After this, the 
:9iii^ell /ed till ihe foals. Iftbere.be mareiiiay be:|xut (o aqy modetate 
great;difficttkyioherfo«lieg,./orthe exercife, ash sNTfOwiag* oritbelike; 
ifectlndine be letarsed, the meikbd and both j(be:a^ the ooilt will be ibe 
is to hold her noftrtls fo that (he can- bet^r for it i only care h to be taken 
not breathe ; andif this does not do, that (he do not let the colt fuck while 
a deco6lion of madder«-root, or of Ae 4s hot. 

fennel, in water, with a mixtuj'e «f Many are <t( Opibioa, that the 
ale or wine, is found very eSedtual. {winter 4s a vefiy bad time for a mare 
SeeFoAtiHo. jo be feeling i but though there i« 

When the whole is over, the rA^rcity of grais, the marejxiay be 
mare is very apt to eat up her fe- hotifed at this time, and well fed 
citndine; but this.ihoUld be pre- with hai<d meat, and, in tht& Cafe, 
vented, for it is an sunnatufai food it will proVe better both fi>r her and 
for her, and will injure her heaJ'th. the colt: he will be better limbed 
\Vhenihe has licked her foal, fame ^aad ftcoa^er than if bred at graia. 

tJow 
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Now In cafe feme time afitr tlie 
mare has taken bor(e, you are on- 
certain whether (he be with foal or 
not, pour a fpoonfiil of cold water 
or vinegar into her ear, and if Ac 
only fhake$ her head, it Js a fign Ae 
is with foal ; but if Ae Aakes her 
head, body and all, it is a fign Ae is 
not; or if Ae fcours, her coat 

Srows fmooth and Aintng, and that 
le grows fat, it is aifo a fign Ae 

Fn cafe 'you are defirous no mare 
Aould go barren, in the month of 
Jufy, or the beginning of Auguft, 
get a mare or two that have not been 
covered that year before, and en- 
forcing them to be horfed, when they 
Aali be ready to be covered, you 
muft turn them, with fome other 
which you efteem not as your beft 
horfe, among your ftud of mares, 
and fo he covering that ihare or 
mares you turned in with him into 
the ftud, Aallcaufe chereftofthem» 
if any of them have not conceived 
at their firft coverings, to come to 
that horfe again ; whereby you Aall 
be furc to keep no mare barren 
^11 the year, but have a colt of every 
i«are, though not of your heft horfe. 
Youmay fuffer your horfe to run 
aaiongft your mares three weeks or 
a month ; but if you turn him into 
your ftud, putting in no mare with 
hioi ready to be covered, he will at 
hb£rft entering, beat all the mares, 
and perhaps hurt thofe that had con- 
ceived before, and (b do more hurt 
than good. 

Some reckon the beft tecipe to 
bring a mare in the feafen and make 
her reuin, is to give her to eat, for 
the fpace of eight days before you 
bring her to the horfe, about two 
€iuarts of hemp-feed in the morning, 
and the fame at night; but if & 
lefiifes to eat it, mix with it a little 
bran or oats, or elfe let her faft for 
41 i¥hilej and if the ftaifion uu 
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•lib of it, k wtH contribute muck (a 

generation. 

It is a mazioi, that a mare Aould 

never be borfed while Ae is bringtog 

up her foal, becaufe the ibai to which 

Ae is giving fack, as wdi as that is> 
her bdly, wifi receive prejudice 
thereby, and the mire herfelf wiif he 
alfo (boner ipent ; but ifyovL would 
have jFour mare eorered. Jet it be 
feven or eight days after Ae has 
foaled, that Ae may have time to 
cleanfe ; and if it may be convement- 
ijT done^ do not give her the ftailion 
till Ae defires him ; and aifb increafe, 
by all means poffible, that paifioo by 
ftrong feeding, Ike. 

Mares, beudes the many diftem«- 
pers they are liable to in commoa 
with horfes, and which will be found 
under their ieveral names, have 
Ame others, peculiar to their kind 
only, of which we ihati here fpeak 
' briefly, and thek cure. If your 
mare be barren, boil good ftore of 
the herb agnus m the water Ae 
drinks ; or Samp a j^ood handful of 
ieeks with four or nve fpoonfuk of 
wine, to which pot Come cantharides, 
and ftrain them all altogether^ with 
a fuffident quantity of water to 
ferve her two days together, by 
pouring the Ame into her nature, 
with a glyfter pipe made for that 
purpofe ; and at three daya end of- 
ter the horfe to her, and if he covers 
her, waA her nature twice together 
with cold water ; or uke a little 
quantity of nitrom, fparrow'a dung» 
and turpentine, wrought together, 
tfbd made like a fuppolitary, and 
putting that into her nature^ it will 
do. 

If you would have her Iruitfii), 
bdl good ftore of motherwort in the 
water fhe drinks. 

If Ae lofes her belly, which Aews 
a conliimption of the womb, ^ve 
her a quart of brine to drink, haviag 
mugwort boiled therein. 
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If thrbujgh good keeping fke for- 
fihs her food, give her for two or 
three days together, a ball of butter 
•nd agnQs caftus chopped together. 

If ihe be fubjea to caft her foft), 
keep her at grafs very warm* and 
once a week give her a good warm 
maih of drink, which fecrctlj knits 
hcfoad ezpedtation. < . 

YoQ are to obferve, that mares 
{P with foal eleven months and as 
mxf d^ya as thcjr are vears old j 
IS for mftance, a mare of nine years 
oU, will cmny her foal eleven months 
tnd nine dajs ; fo that yon may fb 
order the covering of vour mares» 
that their foals may be brought 
^h, if you willy at fnch dme as 
there is abundance of grafs. Netv - 
tafth, Soiley/ell and Ruftic Dia. 

MARK. Ahorfemarks, that is» 
he (hews his age by a black fpot, 
called the bud or eye of a bnn, 
which appeara, at about five and a 
half, 10 the cavity of the corner 
teeth, and is gone when he is eight 
years oki, then he ceafes to mark, 
tnd we %, be has raftd. See the 
vtides Ace, Teeth, and Rase. 

With regard to the marks of hor- 
ies ariiing from their colour, fome 
have reckoned them to be lucky or 
Unlucky, as thev happen to be this 
or that way marked. Others have 
been fb curious as to lay much ftrefs 
upon them, and to denote all the 
cood or ill qualities of a horfe from 
his marks ; but however this may 
be, certain it is, that a horfe always 
}oob the more beautiful for his being 
well marked ; and a horle without 
marb always has a deadnefs in his 
afpca. 

A ftar is the moft common of all 
marks ; and where that is wantine, 
it is often fupplied \yith an arti* 
ficial one. When the white de- 
fcendspretty broad towards the nofe ; 
It is oilled a blaze, when It a de< 
fcends into a fmaller line, \i is 
called a foip; and when mofi of a 
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horfe's fkce is white, he is then 
faid to be baki. All thefe marks 
are beautiful when thej are not to 
extremes, for a very large flar is not 
reckoned fo beautiful as one that is 
of a moderate- fize; neither is that 
baldnefsthat fpreacs over a boife's 
whole face , and cheeks any ways be- 
coming, as it ^ves him the kx>ks of 
an OX; and luch horfes are often 
I^m headed. When the white of a 
horfe's face is divided in the middle 
or any other part, or when a blaze 
or fnip runs awry to one iide> it looks 
femewhat difagreeable, though per- 
haps It may bt no diminution to a 
horfe's goodnefs. Some black horfes 
have their flars or blaxes fringied 
round with a mixture of black hairs, 
which looks very well, only fuch 
horfes are apt foon to grow grey- 
faced, and took old ; as are fome of 
the browns. But when the bays and 
forrels have their flars or blazes fringr 
ed, it is generally with their own co- 
lour or lighter, and feldom has that 
effea. 

Now as to the white marks upon 
the feet and legs of horfes, they ufu- 
aHy correfpond with the marks upon 
their faces. Bald horfes have ge- 
nerally a good deal of white about 
their legs, and often all four are 
white, which in them is not unbe- ^ 
coming. Horfes with large blazes 
faave often all their four teet white 
alio ; but a horfe that has no marks 
on his face, or but a fmall one, never 
looks well with white legs, efpeci* 
ally when the white rifes above the 
fetlock \ on the other hand, a bald 
horfe, or any that has a blaze with- 
out any of their feet white, is hue 
ill marked ; and therefore a horfe 
always looks befl when there b this 
CQrrefpondence. and agreement in the 
marks ; a horfe that has his near- 
feet both before and behind white, 
and his off feet without any white, 
is but indifferently marJLed. The 

fame 
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. fiime where the marks are only on 
the off- feet, withdUl any white on 
the near fee r. 

Some diflike horfes for b^fng tra- 
vet fed, or crofs-marked, vht. the 
near foot before and the ofF-foot be- 
hind white ; or on the contrary, 
when the off-foot before and the 
near-foot behind are only while. 
Thefe are ufually judged to be the 
bell marked that have only the near 
foot behind white, or both feet be- 
hind white i or where the near foot 
before and both the hidd-feet are 
white; efpecially when at the fame 
lime a horfe has a large radiated (lar, 
or fmall blaze on his face. When 
the white about the feet is indented 
with black or any other colour to- 
ward the coronet, thefe feet arc 
thought to be generally good ; and 
when the coronet is fpotted like er- 
mine, the mark is fo much the bet- 
ter: but where a horfes paderns, 
hoofs, and all his four legs are white, 
efpecially when the white riles above 
the knees or hocks, it looks ugly ; 
and a horfe thus marked has too 
much of the pye-bald, which are 
ieldom fit for gentlemen's ufe. 

The feather is another fort of di- 
ftin6tion, which we often obferve, 
efpecially on ftone-horfcs j and fuch 
geldings as have fhort hair, and are. 
Hnely coated. Some are of a round 
figure, and fome long and narrow in 
the true penniform (hape, or lik^ an 
ear of barley. The round are often 
on the fore-head, fomctimeB on the 
brifket and (hooldeYs, and look tike 
embroidery. Thofe on the neck lie 
immediately under the niane, and 
fun ddWn towards the withers. 
When the feather happens on both 
.4\des the neck, the mark is reckoned 
exceeding goodand beautiful. Some- 
times feathers run down the fore- 
arms, And fbmeiimes on the thigh, 
and run towards the dock ; and they 
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may be obfcrted on feverat other 
pirts of a horfe: but wherever they 
happen to be\ they are aimbft* always 
fign? of goddnefs j apd foine of them 
are exceeding beautiful. See the ar- 
ticle Feather. Gihfins Dif§afa 
of Horfes.. 

Fa L s E-M A RK E D . See tht ardcia 
Counter-marked. 

MAR TINGAL, in the manage, 
a thong of leather, faftened to one 
end of the girths, uiider the belly of 
a horfe; and at the'otHer end to ihfi 
muferote to keep him frt>m rearing^. 
GutiUt. 

MASH a drink given to a horfe; 
made of half a peck of ground niatt, 
piit into a pail, into which as ntuch 
fcalding water is poured as wilt wet 
it very well : wlien that is done, f&t 
it about till by ta fling you find it a^ 
fWeet as honey ; and when it has^ flood 
till it is luke warm, it is to be given 
to the horfe. This tiquor |s«only uffcd 
after a purge, to make it work the 
better ; • or after hard labour, or in- 
flead of drink, in the tinpeof any great 
fiekdef^. Hi^pi and S^HeyfrU. ' 

MASTIGADOUR, or Slab-« 
BERiNG-BfT, IS a fbafHe of iron, 
allfmooth, and of a piece, guarded 
with pater-noftersi and compofed of 
three halfs of great rings; niade in- 
to demi-ovals, of unequal bijgnefi, 
the leffer being indof^i withm the 
greatefl, whrch ought to be abost 
half a foot high. A mafHgadonris 
mounted with a head-flalt and two 
rerns. Now the horfe in champing 
upon the mafiigadour, keeps hS 
mouth frefh and mofft, by virtue of 
the froth and foam that he draws 
from his brain. To put a horfe to 
the maftigadour, is to fet hh croup 
to the manger, and his liead between 
two pijlars in the flable. Horfes 
that ufe to hang out their tongue, 
cannot do it when the mafligadour 
is oni ibc that keeps their (oogue h 

much 
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much in fubjedioa, that thej cannot 
put It out. 

MATCH. A HvNTiwa- 
MATCH, or HbaTs for a plate. In 
order to ride to the bed advantage, 
either a hunting-match, or three 
heats and a courfe for a plate. 

The firft thing requiiite is a rider, 
who ought to be a faithful one, in 
whoit) jou canconBde; and he (hould 
have a good ciofe feat, his knees be- 
ing held firm to his faddte-(kirts» his 
toes being turned inwards, and his 
fpors outwards from the horfe's (ides, 
his left hand governing the horfe's 
mouth, and his right commanding 
the whip ; taking care, during the 
whole time of the trial, to fit firm 
40 the faddle, without waring, or 
Ibmding up in the ilirrups, which 
adions do very much incommode a 
tiorfe, notwithftanding the conceited 
opinion of ibme jockies, that it is a 
becoming ieat. 

In fpurring his horfe^ he fhould 
fiot ftrikehim hard wtth^he calves of 
' his legs, as if he would beat the wind 
•out of bis body, but juft turninshis 
toes outwards, and bringing his (purs 
<}Uick to his fides; and fuch a (harp 
firodce will be c^ more fervice towards 
€he quickening of the horfe, and 
iboner draw blood. Let him be fu«6 
4iever to fpur htm bst when there is^ 
occaiion, and avoid ipornng him un- 
jder the fore-^wels, between his 
Shoulders and girtha, near the heart, 
(which is the tendered place of a 
horfe) tiU the laft extremity. As 
to the whipping the' horfe, it ought 
<o be over the fiiouider on the near 
4ide, except in hard running, and 
when you are at aU, then flrike the 
iiorfe in the flank with a ftrong jerk, 
the fkin being tendereft there, and 
moft fenfible of the la&. 

He muft ohfervc, when he whips 
and fpurs his horfe, and ia certain 
|t||Lat jbe if ajt the cop of hit fpeed, if 
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then he clap his ears in his pole, or 
whiiks his tail, then he may be fure 
that he bears him hard ; and then 
he ought to give him as much com- 
fort as he can, by (awing his fnalBe 
to and fro in his mouth, and by that 
means forcing him to open his mouth, 
which will comfort him and give 
him Wind. 

If in the time of riding there is 
any high wind (birring, if it be ir^ 
his face, he (hould let the adverfary 
lead, he holding hard hehind him 
till he fees an opportunity of giving 
aloo(es yet he muft take care to 
keep fo cloie to him that his adver- 
fary's horfe may break the wind 
from his, and that he, by (looping 
low in his feat, may fheiter bimfelf 
under him, which will afTift the 
ftrength of his horfe. But on the 
contrary, if the wind be at his back, 
he muft ride exadtly behind him, that 
his own horfe may alone enjoy the 
benefit of the wind, by being as it 
were blown forward, and by break- 
ing it from his adverfary as much as 
poilible. 

In the next place, obferve what 
ground your horfe delights moft to 
run on, and bear the horfe (as much 
as your adverfary will give you leave) 
on level carper ground, becaufe the 
horfe will naturally be deiirous to 
fpend him more freely thereon j but 
on deep earths give him more liberty, 
becau.e he will oaruraily favour 
himielf thereupon. 

If you are to run up hill, don't 
forget by any means to favour your 
horie, and bear him, for fear of run- 
ning hfm out of wind; but if it be 
down hiUt (if your borfe's feet and 
iboukJers will endure it, and you 
dare venture your neck) always giv© 
him a loofe. 

This may be obferved as a ge- 
neral rule, that if you'4ind your 
horfe to have the heels of the other, 
C c that 
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that then yoa be careful 'to preferve horfe is in, and how he holds out in 
his fpeed till the lad crain-icent, if his labour, of which you may be 
3'ou are not to run a ftraic courfe $ able to make a judgment bylus looks, 
bur if fo, then ctil the end of the the working of his flanks, and the 
courfe, and fo to huiband it then alfo, flacknefs o^ his girths. For if he 
that you may be able to make a pu(h look dull, it is a iign that his fpirits 
for It at the Uft potl. fall hrm : if his flanks beat much, it 

In the next place you are to ac- is a token that bis wind begins to fail 
quaint your felf, as well as you can, him; and confequentiy his ilrength 
of the nature and temper of youf ad- will do fo too. 
veriary's horfe, and if he be fiery, If his wind fail him, then his body 
then to run jud behind, or jud cheek will grow thin, and appear tuckt up, 
by joul, and with your whip- make which wUl make his girths, to the 
as much nolle as you can, that you eye, feem to be flack ; and therefote 
may force hhn on fafler than his ri- you may take this for a rule, that a 
der would have him, and by tha;^ horfe's wanting girting after the firfl: 
means fpend him the fooner ; or clfe fcenc, provided he were girt clofe 
keep jufl before him, on fuch a flow at his (irfl ftarting^ts a good flgn, and 
gallop, that be may either over* if you find it fo, you need not much 
reach, or by treading on your horfe's defpair of winning the wager, 
heels, (if he will not take the lead- After the end of every train^fcent^ 
ing) endanger falling over and alio after every heat for a plate. 

Take notice alfo on what ground you mull have dry draw and dry 
your opponent's boife runs the woril, cloths, both linen and woollen, 
and be fure to give a loofe on that which have been fteeped in urine and 
earth, that he being forced to follow fait petre a day or two, and then 
you, may be in danger of ihmibling« dried in the fun, and alfo one or two 
or clapping on the back fmews. In of each muft be brought into the 
the like manner, in your riding ob> field wet ; and after the train has 
ferve the feveral helps and correc- been ended, two or three perfons 
tionsof the hand, the whip, and the mufl: help you, and after the groom 
fpur, and when, and how often he has with a knife of heat, (as it is 
makes ufe of them ; and when you called by the Duke of Ne^wcajile) 
perceive that his horfe begins to be which is a piece of an old fword 
blown, by any of the former fyuip'- blade, fcraped ofFall the fweat from 
toms, as clapping down hjs ears, the horfc's neck, body, l^c. then 
whifking his tail, holding out his noTe they mufl: rub him well down dry, 
like a pig, ^c. you may theii take all over ; firft with the dry draw, 
it for granted that he is at the height and then with dry cloths, wbilft 
of what he can i\o ; and therefore in others are bu fy about his legs j and 
this caf^, take notice how your own as foon as they have rubbed them 
rides, and if he run chearfully and dry, then lee them chaflFthem with 
ftrongly, wubout fpurring, then be the wet.cloths, and never give over 
fure to keep your adverfary to the nil you are called by the judges to 
fame fpeed, without givii^ him cafe, ftart again. This will render his 
and by fo doing, you will quickly joints pliant and nimble, and prevent 
bring him to give out, or elfe diilance any inflamtxtation which might arile 
him, Obferve at the end of every from any old ftrain. 
train-fcent what condition the other The next thing to be regarded, 

arc 
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tire the jtidges or trieraoffiiie, who 
are to fee that all thin^ are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on, 
which to that end ought to be read 
before the horfes ftart. 

Next, that each trier, on whofe 
fide the train is to be led, according 
to the articles, give directions for its 
leading, according to the advice of 
the rider, or his knowledge of the 
nature and difpofition of that horie 
on whofe fide he is chofe. 

Next, that each trier be fo advan- 
tageoufly mounted, as to ride tip be- 
hind the horfes (but not upon them) 
all day, and to obferve that the con- 
trary horfe ride his true ground, and 
obferve the articles in every parti- 
cular, or elfe not to permit him to 
proceed. 

Next, that after each train-fccnt be 
ended, each trier look to that horfe 
agatnft which he is chofen, and ob- 
ierve that he be no ways relieved but 
with cubbing, except liberty on both 
fides be given to the contrary. 

Next, as foon as the time allowed 
for rubbing be expired, which is ge*- 
nerally half an hour, they fliall com^ 
mand them to roOunt, and if either 
rider refufe,it may be lawful for the 
other to fiart without himi and 
having beat him the diftance agreed 
on, live wager is to be adjudged on 
his fide. 

Next, the triers (hall keep off all 
other horfes from croifing the riders ; 
only they themfelves may be allowed 
to inftrudt the riders by word of 
mouth how to ride, whether flow or 
faft, according to the advantages ihey 
perceived may be gained by their di- 
rections. 

' Laftly, if there be any weight 
agreed on, they ihall fee that both 
horfes bring their true weight to the 
ftarting-place, and carry it to the end 
of the train, upon the penajty of 
lofing the wager. 
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The fame rules are to be ohferved* 
efpecially this laft, by thofe gentle- 
men which are chofen to be judges 
at a race for a plate, only they ufualiy 
ftay in a (land, that they may the 
better (ee which horie wins the hear. 

Now in running for a plate, there 
are not Co many obfervations to be 
made, nor more directions required ^ 
than what have been already given^ 
only this, if you know- your horfe 
to be rough at bottom * and chat he 
will ftick at mark, to ride htm each 
heat according to the beft of his 
performance, and avoid as much as 
podlble either riding at any particu- 
lar horfe, or flaying for any, but to 
ride each heat throughout with the 
beft fpeed you can. 

But if you have a very fiery horfe 
to manage, or one that is hard 
mouthed and difficult to be held, 
then ilart him behind the reft of the 
horfes, with all the coolnefs and gen- 
tlenefs imaginable ; and when you 
find that he begins to ride at fome 
command, then put up to the other 
horfes, and tfyou find, they ride at 
their eafe, and are hard held, then 
endeavour to draw them on f after ^ 
but if you find their wind begin to 
rake hot, and that tbev want a fob, 
if your horfe be in wind, and you 
have a loofe in your hand, keep them 
up to their fpeed till you come withia 
three quarters of a mile of rhe. end 
of the heat, and then give a loofe 
and pulh for it, and leave to fortune 
and the goodnefs of your horfe, the 
event ot your fuccefs. 

Laftly, when either your.hunting" 
match or thie trial for the plaie is 
ended,' as foon as you have rubbed 
your horie dry, cioath him up and 
ride him home, and the firfi things 
give him the following drink to com- 
fort him. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, and 

put them into a pint and a! half of 

C e 2 fwcet 
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{wttt milk, theo warm it lake-warm, 
and put to it three penny-worch of 
faifron, and three fpoonfuls of faliad 
oil, and give it him in a born. 

Having done this, drefs him 
(lightly over with the cnrry-comb, 
brufh, and wooilen-dotb, and then 
bathe the place where the (addle 
ftood with warm fack, to prevent 
warbles; and waih the fpnrring*- 
places with pifs and fait, and after* 
wards anoint them with tarpeniine 
and powder of jett, mixed together ; 
then litter the ftaWc very well, 
doathing him up as quick as poffible, 
and let him ftaml for two hours. 

Then ieed him vvith rye-bread, 
after that with a mod roaih, and 
give him his belly niU of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 

Then bathe his legs well with urbe 
and fait petre, leav« him corn lo bis 
locker, and fo let him* reft till the 
next morning, at which time order 
him as before direded in his days of 
reft. 

Ordirirtg a horfe fir a Match 
or Plate. When you have either 
matched your horfe, or deiign to put 
bim in for a plate, you ihouki con- 
fider that you ought to refer ve a 
month at leaft, to draw his body per- 
fe6tly clean, and to refine his wind 
to that degree of perfedion that is 
capable cf being attained by art. 

In the did place take an exact 
view of the flate of his body, both 
outwardly and inwardly, as whe- 
ther he be ionv or high in flefh, or 
whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this has beencaufed 
by too hard riding, or by means of 
fonie greale that has been diffolved 
by hunting, and has not been re- 
moved by fcouring. If he appear 
(luggifh and melancholy from either 
of thefe caufes, then give him half 
an ounce of diapente in a pint of 
good old Malaga fack, which will 
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both deanfe his body and revive his 
fpirits. Theo for the firft week» 
feed him conrinually with bread, 
oats» and (pfit beans, giving him 
fometimes the one and (bmetimes the 
other, according to what he likes 
beft, always leaving him fomein bis 
locker for htm to eat at leifure when 
you are abfent ; and when you re- 
turn at your hours of feeding, take 
away w hat is left, and give him frefh, 
till >ou have made him wanton and 
playful. To this purpofe, take 
notice, that tho' you rkie him every 
day morning and evening, on air- 
ing, and every other day on hunt- 
ing, yet you are not to fweat him, 
or put bim to any violent labour, 
the defign of his week's ordering 
being to keep him in wind and 
breath, and to prevent purfivenefs. 
But take notice of this, thatyoor 
oats, beans, and bread, are now to 
be ordered after another annoer 
than what they were before; for 
firfl, the oats muft be Well dried In 
the fun, and then put into a dean 
bag and fomidly beat with a flail or 
cudgel, liU you think they are hulK 
ed, then take them out of the bag, 
and winnow them clean, both from 
hulls and duft, and give them to 
your horfe as there is occafion. Af^ 
ter the fame manifer muft yon order 
your beans, feparating them from 
the hulls, which are apt to breed the 
glut, and muft either be cHirown 
away, or given among chaff to fome 
more ordinary horfe. 

And as for the bread, which was 
only chipt before, now tbecrull muft 
be cut clean off, and be otherwife 
difpofed of, it being hard of di- 
geflion, and will be apt to heat and 
dry the horie's body ; and befides 
you mufl make a finer bread than 
before, as follows. Take two pecia 
of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
let them be ground together^ but 

not 
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cot too fine, to prevent too moch alfo chafe (be fketeft hounds yovk 
bran being in the bread ; and drefs can get, and they will keep your 
one peck of the nneal through a fine horfe up to the height of his ipeed. 
range, and knead it up with new As to the number of train^lcencs 
ale yeaft, and the whites of a dozen that 70U (hou)d ride a^ a time, that 
new-laid eggs, and bake this in a is to be ordered according to the 
loaf bj itfelf ; but drefs the reft of match you are to run, or rather ac- 
the meal chrough a boulter, and cording to the ftrength of your horfe. 
knead it only with ale and yeaft, and ability for performing his heats 1 
and ufe it In all other points as the for if you labour' him beyond his 
former : the peck loaf is to be given ftrength, it will take him off his 
the horfe when you fet him, and the fpeed, weaken iiis iimbs, and daunt 
other at ordinary times. hisfpirit. If you give him too lit- 

This bread aflifts nature, and does tie exercife, it will render him liable 
very much increafe the ftrength, to be purfive, and full of ill hu- 
courage, and wind of the horfe, mours, as glut, Vc. and incline 
(provKled there be added to it true him to a habit of lazinefs, fo that 
labour) as any bread what(bever. when he comes to be put to labour 

Having treated of the condition of beyond his ufual rate, he will grow 
thofe horfes which are melancholy reftive and fettle, like a jade. But 
and low of flefli, I ihall now fpeak of Co far may be faid by way of di- 
thoie which are brilk and lively : if region, that if you are to run eight 
your horle be io, that when you lead train-fcents, and the ftrait courfe, 
him out of the ftable he will leap and more or lefs, you are to put him to 
play about you, then you muft not fuch (evere labour, not above twice 
only omit giving him the (couring in the whole month s keeping. And 
of lack and diapente, but any other if it be in the firft fortnight, it will 
whatfoever, for there being no foul be the better, for then he will have 
humours, nor fuperfluous matter left a whole fortnight to recover his 
in his body, for the phyfic to work ftrength in again ; and as for his ia- 
ttpon, it will prey upon the ftrength hour in his iaft fortnight, let it be 



of his body^ and by that means 
weaken it. 

If your hopfe be engaged in a 
hunting match, you muft fweat him 
twice this week, but not by hunt 



proportionate to his ftrength an^ 
wind, as fometimes half his talk, 
and then three quarters of it. 

Only obfcrve, that the Iaft trial 
you make in the firft fortnight, be 



>og him after the hare, but by train- a train-fcent more than your match, 

fiints, fince the former on this oc- for by that means you will find what 

cafion may prove deceitful $ for tbo' he is able to do. And as to the 

the hounds fhoM be very fwift, yet proportion of his exerdfe twice a- 

the fcent being cold, the dogs will week, that is fufiicient too keep htm 

very often be at fault, and by that in breath, and yet will not diminiih 

means the horfe will have many or injure his vigour. But if your 

fobs : fo that when be comes to run hunting-match be to run fewer 



train-fcents in earneft, he will ex-' 
pe£tea(e for his wind. Therefore 
lead your train-fcents with a dead 
Cdt, over fuch grounds as yon are 
Jikely to run on, and beft agrees 
^Hh the hunjour of your horfe, and 



trains, then you may put him to his 
whole talk the oftner, according as 
you find him in condition ; only ob- 
ferve, that you are not to ftrain him 
for (en days at leaft, before he tide 
his match, that he may be led into 

the 
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the field in perfe^ ftrength ttnd vi- 
gour. 

if you defign jour horfe for a 
place, lee him take his hears accord- 
• ing to this direction, only let bhn 
he on the place, that he may be ac- 
quainted with the ground ; and as 
for the hounds, you may omit theni» 
as not being tied to their fpeed, but 
that of your adverfary's hor(e. But 
as to the number of heats, let them 
be according to what the articles ex- 
adl ; only' obferve, that, as to the 
iharpnefs of them, they muft be re- 
gulated according to the ilrength, 
and the goodnefs of his wind. And 
when you heat him, provide fome 
horfes upon the courfe to run againft 
him } this will quicken his fpirits 
and encourage him, when he finds 
he can command them at his plea- 
fure. And here too you mud ob- 
ferve the fame rule, not to give the 
horfe a bloody heat for ten days, or 
a fortnight, before the plate be to be 
run for ; and let the lail heat you 
give him before the day of trial be 
in all his cloths, and jufl (kelp it 
over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigoroudy, when 
he (hall be (Iript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him. 

During this month, and on his 
refting days, and after his fweats on 
heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
cafion for fweacing him) you nmd 
obferve the fame rules which have 
been given for the fir ft week of the 
third fortnight's keeping, only 
you muft omit all fcourings but rye- 
bread and mafhes, fmce your horfe 
being in fo perfect a (late of body, 
has no need of any, except you (hall 
judge there is occafion, and that the 
horfe proves thirtty, about eijht or 
nine o'clock at night, you may give 
him the following julep, to cool him 
and quench his thirft. 

Take two quarts of barley-water, 
three ounces ot fyrup of violets, two 
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ounces of (yrup of lemons, tod bsr-' 
ing mixed them together, give theia 
the horie to drink, and if he refufe^ 
place it fo that he may not throw i 
it down, and let it iland by him all 
night. 

During the hift fortnight, you 
mu(l give him dried oats chat have 
been hulled by beating, and having 
wafhed half a ftrike of oats in the 
whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, 
ftir them together, and let them lie | 
all night to (oak, and fpread them I 
abroad in the fun the next morning, 
till they are as dry as they were at 
firft, and fo give them to your horfe ; 
and when the(e are fpent, prepare 
another quantity after the fame man- 
ner. This iood is light of digeftion, 
«nd very good for his wind. 

You mud order his beans as be- 
fore, but not give him them fo often, 
if he will eat bis oats without them ; 
and as for his bread this time, make 
that of three parts wheat, to one of 
beans, and order it as before dire& 
ed. But if you find your horfe in- 
clinable to be coftive, then give him i 
oats wafhed in two or three whites 
of eggs and ale beaten together, to 
cool his body and keep it moift^ 
Give him not any ma(h for the laft 
week, only the barley-water before 
diredled, but let him have his fill of 
hay, till a day before he is to ride 
the match, when you muft give 
it him more fparingly, that he may 
have tinie to digeft that he has 
eaten, and then, and not before, 
you may muzzle him with your ca- 
veifon ; and be fuie that day, and 
not till the morning he is led oat, 
to feed him as much a^ pofllble, for 
fuch a day's labour will require 
fouiething to maintain his ftrengtb. 
Therefoie in the morning before 
you are to lead out, give him a toaft, 
or two of white bread (leeped in 
fack, which will iflvigorate him; 

and 
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and when you have done, lead him 
•ut into the field. 

But if you are to run for a plate, 
which commonly is not till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, then by 
all means have him out early in the 
morning to air, that be may empty 
his body, and when he is' come in 
from airing, feed him with toails in 
fack ; conitdering that as too much 
fiillneis will endanger his wind, ib 
too long fading will caufe falntnefs. 
When he has eaten what you 
thought fit to give him, put on his 
cavelTon, and having afterwards 
foundly chaffed his legs with piece- 
greafe and brandy warmed together, 
or train-oil (which likewife ought 
to be uled daily at noon, for a week 
before the match, or longer, if you 
fee caufe) ihake up his litter and 
ihut the ilable up dole, and take 
care that there is no noife made near 
him, and let him reft till the hour is 
come that he is to go out into the 
j field. Sport fmans Did, See Horse- 
I RACING and Hunting-horses. 
MATTERING of theyard\^9. 
fwelling in the flieath of a horfe's 
yard, fometimes proceeding from 
the iharp frofly air, but chieAy from 
a horfes taki|ig full liberty with 
mares before he is able to cover 
them ; or in hurting himfelf by be- 
ing too eager in covering a mare ; 
for as the yard is of a loofe and fpungy 
fubftance, if it therefore happens to 
be bruifed, it eaiily becomes fore 
and ulcerated ; and when the fkin 
is only fretted off from any part 
of it, from thence will iffue a con- 
fiderable difcharge of foetid, ilinking 
matter, which may be of ill confe- 
quence, if due care be not taken ; 
though at firfl it may be cured by 
bleeding only, and bathing the part 
with warm fpirits of wine : but the 
betl way in ufing the fpirits is to 
take him out of the ftable.: for when 
{heCe are applied to fo feniible a 
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part as the yard, the fmarting pafn 
will be apt to make him lame him- 
felf, unlefs he bat room: but that 
does not lafl above a minute. 

If the ulcer or excoriation be in- 
wards, which can only be didin- 
guifhed by the matter proceeding 
from the urinary paffage, and not 
from the pain in piiiing, as the far- 
riers fuppofe, from the lead fore up- 
wards, as it is more or lefs accom- 
panied with inflammation, will ex- 
hibit the fame figns as the urine 
paffes through the inflimed part. 
In that cafe the following mixture 
may be inje6led three or mur times 
a day, and it will foon cure him of 
that fy mptom. ' Take a pint of plan- 

* tain or rofe water ; Venice turpen- 
*• tine, two ounces ; the yolk of an 
' egg ; honey, one ounce j mi? 

* thefe together in a mortar : then 

* pour the water on them by dc- 
*^ grees, until they are incorporated.* 
After which, add four ounces of 
fpiritofwineor brandy, wherein half 
a dram of caniphire has been dif- 
folved : put the whole mixture into 
a phial, (baking it as often as you have 
occafion to ufe it. Gih/orCs Difeafes 
of Horfes and Farriers Guide. 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, 
a membrane which divides rhe cavity 
of the breafl like a partition in two 
halves. In men it is double, but in- 
a horfe it feems undivided ; or at 
lead is fo clofe, that it cannot be 
eafily feparated. Its chief ufe is to 
keep the two lobes of the lungs fe- 
parate and afunder, efpecially in ly- 
ing on one fide, a pofture in which 
horfes often lay themfetves to fleep. 
Gib [oris Difeafes of Horfes. 

MELANCHOLY, among our 
ancient farriers, one of the four hu- 
mours of a horfe : the other three 
they will have to be blood, phlegm, 
and choler ; and as this or that hu- 
mour is mofl predofl)inant, it con-^ 
fliLuies 
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(ittutcs the different temperaments 
of hoifes ; fttch as hot and drj, cold 
and moid. Bracken's Farriery. Sol- 
lejfell reconunends diuretics» as moft 
effiedual for purging melancholy. 

MELICERIS, in horfes, a tu- 
mour fo called from its refemblance 
to a honey- comb; attacking the 
joints, and throwing out a glewy 
snatter like honey. 

The ufual way of curing the noe- 
itcerides is, to burn them with red 
hot irons, in order to bring awav ail 
the matter, and to heal the ulcers 
with wax melted with hogs greafe ^ 
and then to wafh them with cold 
water : bpt rather with (ea water ii ic 
can be got. Others recommend the 
burning them with brafs plates or in- 
firuments. RufiicDia, 

Mr. Wood, who takes the me^ 
licetides to proceed from obftru^ions 
in the glands, recommends attenu- 
ants and detergents, efpecially the 
ufe of a fait marlh for a month or 
two : and thinks, with Dr Ruffe}, 
that nothing can be of greater effica- 
cy in the cure of all eruptions, that 
proceed from a want of the free 
glandular difcharges, in confequence 
of ob(lru6tions, than lea-water. 

IV^ELLIT, a diftemper in a horfe, 
being a dry fcab growing upon the 
heels of bis fore-foot, which may be 
cured after the following manner. 

Take common honey, half a pint ; 
black foap, a quarter of a pound ; 
mingle tbem well together, adding 
four or five fpoonfuls of vinegar^ 
and the fame quantity of alum, 
finely powdered, and foaked in a 
hen's egg, with two fpoonfuls of 
fine flour. Let all be well mixt to- 
gether, (Clip away the hair from the 
part aflr^^cd, and apply it to the 
forrancei after the manner of a 
plainer, and fo Jet it remain. five 
days. Then take ic off, and having 
waihed ftU the kg, foot, and fqie^ 
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with broth of powdered beef, after- 
wvds rope up his legs with thum- 
bands of fbft hay, wetted in the fame 
liquor, and it will effect a cure. 
Whenever you drefs the forrance,do 
not omit the pulling off the (cab, or 
any crufty fubftance that may be 
upon the fore, and alio waih it clean. 
Rufiic Dia. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy. See 
the article Anatomy. 

MES-AIR, in the manage, is 
half a terra a terra, and iialf a cor- 
vet. See the articlea Terra a 
Terra and Cor vet. 

MESENTERY, in anatomy, rifes 
from the third rack bone of the loins, 
and b compofed of three membranes ; 
the middlemoft being very full of 
kernels or glands, which, when they 
happen to be overmuch dilated, ob- 
flru^ the paflage of the chvle, 
which runs acroTs its membranes; 
and the body being thereby^ deprived 
of its nourtdiment becomes lean snd 
emaciated ; and at length falls into 
irrecoverable difeafes 

At its ride, it is gathered together 
into a vafl many plaits or folds, whkh 
being open on that part of it to which 
^he guts adhere, makes them lie ia 
thofe circumvolutions and turnings 
in which we always obierve them; 
and this feems abfolutely neceiTsrji 
becaufe if the? were not ued in fuch 
a manner, but let loofe, theexaemevu 
would either pafs too quickly through 
them, or elfe be wholly pbflru^ed: 
by reafon they would be 9pt to twift 
and entangle one another. 

In a horfe the mefentery is ufaalljr 
above a quarter of a yard ia breadth, 
and befides in the milky veffelf 
which are fuliaincd by it, has abun- 
dance of lymphatics, which fervc to 
dilute the chyle. Gihfiris Farriir^ 
Guide. 

METTLED-HORSE, a term 
ufed by our dealers in horfes to ex- 

prc6 
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prefs a creature ef that fpecies, which 
has a great deal of vigour and heart, 
as they call it Qtherwife. There is 
great difference between a mettled 
hor(e, a horfe of vigour, and a fiery 
horfe ; but as this is not fufficiently 
attended to by gentlemen in theit* 
purchafes of. this animal, fome gene* 
ral rules for the diftinguilhing real 
vigour in a horfe, may l^ acceptable 
in a work of this general kind. 

When a horfe is (landing flill, the 
rider who has a mind to try whether 
he has vigour in htm, fhoiild keep him 
fafl.with the bridle-hand, and apply 
the fpurs to the hair of his fides ; 
this is called by horfemen pinching. 
If the horfe is impatient under this, 

\ gathering himfelf up, arid endeavour- 
ing to go forwards, arid champs upori 
the bit, without thrufting oift his 
nofe, it is a fign of vigour and right 
mettle in him. Some caution is to 
be ufed, however, in judging* bv 
this, to diftinguilh between a horfe 
that has vigour really in him; and 
one that has only a fine fkin, and is 
rather cicklifh than mettled. This is 
the cafe with a great many hotfes, 
and is found by their being very fert- 
_fible of the touch of the fpur, arid 
ihewing the appearance 6f a great 
deal of mettle and vigour when 
touched, but immediately lofing the 
appfehenfion of it. Thefe are of a 
dull difpofition, but only bdve a ten- 
der fkin. 

The mettled horfe is to be highly 
valued,' but the fiery one is good for 
nothing ; a horfe that is truly vigo- 
rous, Aould be calm 'add cool, he 
ihduld in general ftiove on patiently, 
and'oniy mew his mettle when it is 
required of him. ' ^ 

'' Thefurefl hiethod Is to chufc fuch 
horfes as are extremely apprehenfite 

{ of flrokes, and are afraid at the 

I leafl appearance of their coming. 

! Thefe, at the only cjlofifng of the legs 
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and thighs, feeni to be feized witH 
fbar, and alarmed, but that Wrtii-^ 
out fretting or fiercenefs. A horf<f 
that walks deliberately and fecurely, 
and that without xequiring the vrhtp 
too often will go oii brifkly and 
Without fretting; will go from thd 
walk to the gallop, arid as eafily 
from thi& gallop to the walk again, 
and condnually champs upoii the 
bit, and trots with glibnefs, tipoa 
the fhoUiders eafily, and fnornng d 
iittfe through his noffrils. This is 
generally a creature of tf-ue mettlei 
and vigour, though it does not rift 
to fath a fiercenefs as istrOublefomd 
Of dangerous. If to thefe good qua- 
lities a horfe be well upon his hauni 
ches, and. have a light and eafy flop> 
his head well placed and fihTi, and 
the feeling of his bit equal and jufl, 
the gentleman who loves riding will 
feldom need to complain of the price. 
Ail the good qualities of a horfe 
fhould, however, never recommend 
him, unlefs he has a good mouth, 
and a fenfible obedierice to the fpun 

MIDDLE TEETH of a borft, 
the fame with the gatherers, or nip- 
pefs. Se^ the article GtATHfiREaa 
and Teeth. 

MIDRIFF, Dtapbragm, or Skirts 
(as fome call it in a horfe or bullock) 
is a mufcUlar fubfiance, which di- 
vides the upper cavity or cheft frofti 
the lower belly. It takes its origin 
on the right fide, from a procefs of' 
the rack Bones of the loins ; and 
on' the left, from the uppetraofk of 
the bins, and bwernioft of the 
breaft ; and is inferted into the fewer 
part of the breaft-bone, and the fiire 
mfcrior ribs, by which it makes fc- 
veral points. The middle is a flai 
tendinous fubfl;ance,' from whence 
the Aefhy fibres begin, ^od ate di- 
ftribntcd like rays firOm a Center to 
its circurriference. When this sittfcle 
D d a^s 
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adt alone, it contrads tlie breaft» 
and pulls the ribs downwards, hj 
which it aiCda the malcles of' the 
lower belly, in the expulfion of the 
ficces: butiuchiefofliceidinrerpi- 
lation, to which all the mufcles of 
the breaft, the intercoftals, and tbo(e 
of the lower bellj, are more or leis 
fitbiervient. 

In all the a£Uoos of refpiratron or 
breathing, th^ mufcles of the bread 
have the grcatcft force in men : but 
in horTes and fome other creatures, 
of a prone pofitioo, it is evident the 
nudriif has aMb a very great force, 
which (eeros to be plain in broken- 
winded bories j many of which have 
no other indicarion of diftemper, only 
that the midrlET is Hretched or re- 
laxed in a very extraordinary manner. 
In fucb cafes, the membranous fibres 
are for the moft part extremely thin, 
and the tendinous parts, towards 
their inferttons into the ribs, very 
fnoail and feeble, by which means H 
lofes a great deal of that force and 
fpring that is neceflary to its action. 

When a horfe* or any other ani- 
mal, receives the air into his lungs, 
the bread and ribs are diftended, 
which is done by the dilatations of 
the peroral mufcles, by the ex tendon 
of the imercoftais, viz. the mulcles 
of the ribs, and by the midrifF, whicb 
at that time is drawn out and ex- 
panded to its full dimen£ons.; or in 
proporuon to the quantity of air re- 
ceived into the lungs. The mufcles 
Of the lower beJty a£t alfo bv their 
Mtiity and connexion with tnofe of 
thei>reaft;and.rib8f which we per- 
ceive wofe plainly in quadrupeds 
than in , men, where the lungs are 
upQ(i..a level with the parts of the 
low«r belly-. On the other hand, 
.wh^ikik^ air p^ifes put of the lungs, 
the jw^tcjes that draw in or comprefs 
. the bread, and thofe that comprefs 
the ribs, a£t alternately with the ex- 
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tenfors of the bread, and ribs. Th^ 
midriff, which is dretched out in 
time of infpiration, contracts, andm 
Its center rifes upwards like the bot^ 
. torn of a di(h. Gii/on^s DifeOfes 0/ 
H^rfes. 

^ MOLTEN-GREASE, k difeaie 
in horfes, wherein the fat of the 
horfe is melted, and a great quanti- 
ty of it falls into the mtedfna, to- 
gether with a discharge of ah oil^y 
lubdance, with the dune. This 
dilbrder is mod commonly ratal, and 
proceeds fometimes from violent ex- 
ercrfe in hot weather, and often from 
a horie's danding too long ih the 
dable at high feeding, without pro- 
per exercife. It is always attend- 
ed with a fever, heat, and redleiT- 
ncfs; dartings, and tremblings, 

great inward (ickneis, (hortnefs of 
reath, and (bmetimes with the 
fymptoms of a pleurify. Thehorfe*^ 
dung is extreamly greaiy, with a 
fcouring ; his blood will have a thick 
Ikin of fat over it, when cold, of a 
white or yellow hue: but chiefly the 
latter; the congealed part or fedi- 
ment u commonly a mutnre of Cze 
and greafe, which makes it fb flip- 
pery, that it will not adhere to tb<e 
fingers ; and the fmall portion of ie- 
rum fdels alfo Hippery and clammy. 
The horfe loon lofes his fledi ; and 
in cafe he furvives this ihock, com- 
monly grows hide-bound for a time ; 
his legs fwell, which fwelling con- 
tinues till the blood and juices are 
cor reeled : and if this be not done 
ededually, the farcy, the glanders, 
or fome obdinate furfett generally 
follows, very difficult to remove. 

In order to the relief of this di- 
den^per, in the fird place, bbod 
mud be taken away plentifully ; and 
the bleeding repeated for two or thr(^ 
days, according to the urgency 6f 
the fymptoms. Two or three row- 
els fhould alfo be put in immediate- 

l7J 
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ty ; and the following emollient glyf^ 
ter (houki be adminiftered once or 
twice a day, in order to abate the 
fever, and clear awaj the greafy 
matter from the inteftines. * Take 

* two handfuls of marlhmallows, 

* and one of chamooMle flowers; 

* fennel feed, an ounce; boil in 
' three quarts of water to two; 

* ftrs^in oifF, and add four ounces of 

* treacle, and a pint of linfeed oil, 

* or any common oil. By the 
iGOtithy give plenty of warm water, 
or gruel wirh aeam of tartar or 
nitre, to dilute and attenuate the 
blood, which in this ca(e is greatly 
difpoied to ryn into grumes, and en- 
danger a total ftagnanon. 

When the fever is quite gone off, 
and the horfe has recovered his ap- 
petite, gentle aloetlc purges fliould 
be given once a week, in order to 
bring down the fwelled legs : but if 
the purgative ingredient does not ex- 
ceed hadf an ounce, or fix drams, 
of fine aloes, it only opens the bellv 
^ftntly ; and, with the other medi- 
cines joined toit,pafres into the blood, 
z&s as an alterative; and operates 
both by urine and perfptration, as it 
w91 appear by the horfe's flaling plen- 
tifully, and the kindly feel of his (kin. 
To thra end, give the following, 
which repeated for fome time, will 
intirely reniove this diforder. 
' * Take of fuccotrine aloes, fix 
' drams ; of gum giialacum powder- 
^ <d, half an ounce ; of diaphoretic 
^ antimony, and powder of myrrh, 
•. of each two drams; make into a 
'*' ball with fpirit of buckthorp/ Or 
it may Be prepared wtth an ounce of 
^oes, fix drams of <^apente, and a 
fboonftii <^f oil of amber. 

Thefe will feldom tdce a liorfe 
from bis bufinefs above two or tfiree 
^ays in a week ; neither will he loie 
his fleih or appetite wifh them ; but 
Oil the .c^ntrfiry, mend in both, 
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which cannot be obtained by any o« 
ther method of purging; and gives 
thb greatly the prcKrencein many 
cafes. Two ounces of nitre mixed 
up into a h^\h with hooey, and a 
dram of camphor, wiliallb be found 
to be an es^Uent medicine for thut 
puqpofe, as it will powerfully atter 
nuate the biood, and prooKHe the 
due fecretfons; to which end, it 
ihould be given cvtrf day for a ^t« 
nlghtor three weeks. GihfaUyBartl^^ 
and HTood. 

MONTOIR, or . Hoii8»-block» 
in th^ manage, a word derived fronk 
Iraly, where the riding mailers 
mount their horfes firom a ftone n 
high as the ilirrup, wtcfaout putting 
tjieir foot into the ftirrup. Now iu; 
France, no fuch thing is uied-: but 
the word montoir is these retained^ 
aiad fignifies the poiie or reft of th|» 
horfeman's left fiMX upein: hit left 
ftirmp. Guillet, 

MOON, or Lunatic, Eyes» 
or Bli N i>N B ss, a diforder in^he eyes 
of a bor<e, fo deoomioated &04n iti 
having been thought m have ior 
creafed or decreakd, according KB 
the courfe of the moon; mfbtnuch 
that in the wane of the naboo, the 
eyes are Avuddy and troubled, and 
at new'-itioon, they clear up. : 

Moon-eyes generatiy mdoe.iheir 
appearance when a horfe it turned' 
five, coming fix; at wiiich tjimeooe 
eye becomes clouded ; the eye-lids 
being fwelled and very often fht|t 
up; and a thin water «rnersliy.runs 
from thedireafed eye do:wa the cheek, 
fofhafp aslbmetimes x^ focooriafe the 
^in; «he veins of rhe'CempiejMKler 
the eye^ a nd along the nofe » ar^ lur - 
l^d and fulK though fometiuies it 
happens that the eye runs but little* 
Gihfbrti and Barfiet. 

Mooo*blindiiefs is the foner;unfier 

td reality of a catarad or agutta i^ 

f^fUL, which fcarceever admit of a 

pd.2 curf 
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cure. Thefe eeneraUy make their 
uppearaoce while the borfe is young* 
and are fometimef owing to the great 
p^in incident to horics on cutting 
their teeth ; and fometimes to one of 
their grinders being more prominent 
than ufual, which caufes a great irrir 
tation in the fleihy fubftaoce iubje£ted 
to it; and brings on 9 feveri/h heat, 
which heat attracting more fluids tp 
the part than common, relaxes the 
veflels. from whence arifes a vifcidity 
w the juicei that prefles upon the op- 
tic nerves, andob(iru£ts the free cir- 
culation of the liquids, through the 
canals bordering u pon the ey e. 1 he 
inouchi ought carefully \x> :be exa- 
mined on this occafion ; and fliould 
the teeth be found in the iituaciqii 
above mentioned, their (harp.edge^ 
inuft be knocked off with a cbi&K 
Where* it is evident the eyes are nf-r 
fcdled by the teeth, the.t^'ng i^w^y 
41 little t blood and giving «a'- gentle 
purge or twoi? with a rowel, a/e the 
bed propdmoaed means fpreff^flihg 
a cure &f dve eyps, provided they be 
i^afted'.widi the following: W9(ef 
twiccai.'day. ; -^.Take rolemary and 
f plaotaio, of each a handful ; ^Yi^ ?iy 
V; ouiicebriwo of rofes^or their l>uds. 

* Boil theie:ia ' a quart of fpung wa- 

* ter,4iU;halfthe water is cop fu wd ; 

* then ftrain.off the remainder, . and 

* add half au ounce oi ipgar of jead, 

* and an ounce of white vitrioi,* 
JVood'i Farrury. 

This difoider comes and goes t||l 
. the cataract is ripe, then alLpain.^nd 
running difappear, and thfthorfe.be- 
con^es tot^Uy blind, which k gtm- 
rally in about twp year*. Dpjing this 
time, fome horfes have more fir^uefit 
retiims than others, which continiie 
in fome a week or more ; .in. Qther^, 
three or four, returning pnce in two 
pr three months ; and tktj arc {cl- 
* iSom fo long. as five without a rejapfe. 

There is ano(hec Und of mooa 
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blindnefs, which is alfo the forerua- 
ner of catara^s, where no humour 
or weeping attends. The eye is ne- 
ver ihuc up, or clgfed here, but will 
now and then look thick and trou^ 
bled; at which time the borfe fees 
nothing didindtly: when the eyes 
appear funk ^nd perifliing, the cata- 
radts are Ipnger coming to maturity ; 
and it is not unufual in this cafe for 
qne eye to efcape. 

Thefe cafes generally end in bliod- 
nefs of one if not of both eyes : th^ 
moft promiiing iigns of recovery arei 
when the atta5:ks come more feldom, 
and their pntinuaoce grows (horter ; 
and that they leave the* cornea clear 
apd tranip^rent, and the globe plump 
and fifll. See the article C^tat 

If the eyes are l^rge, full fwolo 
^nd inflamed, the horfe {houldbc 
bled at proper iiitervais^ fprnetimei 
in the neck* . and fometimes back- 
ward, to m^ke a revuldon: but 
where the eyes appear funk and per-; 
jibing, bleeding is often pefnidous. 
After Wepding, fqr thofe that ar^ 
full and. run a t}iin (harp iwater^ 
make ^ ftrqng linftqre pif rofes j anfj, 
in four punp^ of which, dilTolKC 
half a drani ,pf.f)igar qf lead; gnd 
vvaih the. hprfe^B eyers, and ?ll over 
his eye-lids, j^jvice a day. li" the 
matter fligefts and thickens, add 
to th^ ^whole . quantity of this tipcr 
ture afioujt t^q drams of Ijoneyj 
and if the pajts near the eye he hot, 
and the veins oyer tl?e face and a- 
long tb^ fide of the npfe be tqrgid 
and. full,; bathe thpfe parts frequent- 
ly with Vinegar, verjuice, or vio^- 
gar of rofes, tjll the he^t and ruq- 
ping qf lh:e eye abate, aad the veins 
fink ^nd grow le fa apparent ^^ and 
alio till the eye. begins to loot c'lwr : 
In the nwan lime, fome few Icnieut 
"^ly R^rgS&|Bay be adminiftered, ^s 
the following. * Take* lenitive c- 
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Icftuary and cream of fartar, 6f fbr fome weeks or months, if jovi 



* each four ounces j Glauber's falts, 

* three ounces ; fyrrup of buck- 

* thorn, two ounces.' When the 
weeping is by tbefe means removed, 
the following alterative powders 
Ihould be given every day, till two 
or threepounds are taken ; and after 
an interval of three months, the 
(ame courfe fhould be repeated. 

* Take crude antimony finely pow- 
\ dered, or, where it can be afforded, 

* cinnabar of antimony, and gum 

* guaiacum, of each a pound. Mix 

* together with an oily peftle, to pre- 

* vent the gum s caking ; divide the 

* whole into thirty two dofes, viz. 
' one ounce each dofe. Let one be 

* given every evening in his feed.* 
This method has been often attend- 



expedt any benefit from them ; or 
they may be beat up into a ball with 
live aiillepedes, and an ounce and z 
half gfven every day ; if thefe ihould 
not lucceed, and the horfe is a valu- 
able one, * Take Turbith mineral, 

* one dram; camphor, half a dram, 

* diapente, half an ounce, make ih- 

* to a ball with honey.* Give one 
of thefe balls every other morning 
for a fortnight; reft a fortnight, 
and then repeat them in the fame 
manner. This is the moft prornifing 
method left : but to horfes that are 
not fo valuable, an ounce of antimo- 
ny ground, into an impalpable pow- 
der may be given every day in one 
of his feeds, for three months ot 
longer; or a ftrong deco6tion of 



ed with fuccefs, where the eyes havfe guaiacum fhavings may be given for 
been full and no way perifhcd ; in fome time : to which crude antimo^ 



fhat cafe, bathe or foment tfieni with 
jhc follpv^ng twice a di^y. ' " 
* Talce crude fal arnipniac, two 

* drams; diflblve in a^piiit of lime 
' water ; and add to it four ounces 

* of brandy, or hungary water.' 
This will a6l as a ftimulus, and may 
help to rarify and thin the giimmy 



ny may be added, in the following 
manner; * Take guaiacum (havingr, 
one pound • crude antimony tied in 
a rag, the fame quantit) ; boil in 

* two gallons of forge water to one, 

* and give a quart a day, either 

* alone or mixed with his water. 
Dr. B^atken advifes as much as 



juices, and brinjg new fupplies of will lie on a fix-pence of the folldw- 



nouriihment to the periling eyes 
' This courfe not fucceedihg, in or- 
4er -niore powerfully to open the 
yeffels of the chryftallihe 'humour 
(wjiich in thefe cafes is always opake, 
and when the cataradt is confirmed, 
jntircly lofes its tranfparency) and 
hinder as miiCh as poifible the form- 
ing "of bb'ft'u6lions, ipercurials are 
chiefly to be depended on ; thus 
give every other day, for three or 
four mornings, two drams of calo- 



ing powders to be blown up the 
horfe's noftrils once a day. * Take 

* Turbith niineral, two drams ; 

* affarabacca powdered, half an 

* ounce ; mix,' and keep in a bottle 

* well corked.* Nor let any won^ 
der at the tedtoufnefs of the courfb 
here recbmmended, as the inten- 
tion in curing is to alter the 
whole mafs of fluids, to fufe and 
attenuate them in fuch a manner, 
that they may circulate freefy 



inel. mixed up with conferve pf throtigh the minutcft veffels, par- 

rofef;' and then purge off with the licularly thofc of fhe eye, which afc 

jcomir^on ball. exquifuely fine ; and when the bjbbd 

During this courfe, particular care is in a vifcid flate may be fuppofed 

fhould be taken of the horfe : after eafily retarded, in its circulatibn 

repeating this, the alterative pbw- through 'them.; the confeqtxence of 
jdf rs before mentioned fhould be given ,-••... : . / which. 
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whicby if not fooo removed* when 
once fixed, will be ao Immediate 
ob(lru6tion, and of courfe occafion 
total biindnefs. 

Tying up the temporal arteries is 
by fome much commended, efped- 
ally in full eyes: for by this means 
the ciicuUtion of the blood to them 
Is greatly impeded, but to flat de- 
preiTed eyes, this operation mud be 
mjuriuus* as it would deprive them 
ol their necefTary nourifhmtnt ; and 
tying up the veins would feem here 
the moil proper. But the taking up 
the veins where the eyes are full, 
muil for the moil part prove burtluii 
by cutting olf the channels which 
ihould convey the blood from them 
into the courfe of circulation ; and 
confequenrly increafe the diftemper, 
inftead of abating it. Gib/on and 
Bartlet. 

MOORs HEAD, or More's 
Head, in the manage, implies the 
colour of a roan hor£b, who, befides 
the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a blacl head and 
black extremities, a^ the mane and 
tail. Sec the article Roan. Guillei, 
, MORFOUNDERING, a term 
from the French morfondrc^ which 
.iigniiies cold upon heat ; and which 
,our farriers retain, as MonGeur ^0/- 
Jeyfelltm^e ufe of it firil, and would 
«have us underftand by it, that it U 
p^ied greaict or a foundering in 
the body, as De Grey has it. But it 
jb no more than this ; to wit, when 
% horfe.JIpms been hard xid and heated, 
9^d cools too fuddenly, fo that the. 
pores of his hide are^O;f)/ljpated, or 
fkxx up in a hafty manner, info- 
XMUch that the materia pterfpirabUis 
is hindered from going off in the 
^^s^ couife. Brachx^s Farrierj. 
See the i^ticle Cold. 

^y^pRTIFICAtlON is defined, 
% to;ai q^tin^ion of the natural heat 
of t^ bp^, or any part thereof. 

in a perfe^ mortificadon/ the na^ 
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tural juices quite lof^ their {Proper 
motion, fo that they fall into a &r- 
mentative one, and thereby corrupt 
And deftroy the very texture of the 
parts. Senfe and motion in this 
cafe are intirely taken away in the 
part or limb affeded ; there is a ca-» 
daverous fmell, and a deep morti-^ 
ferous corruption, preying upon all 
the adjacent parts, even to the verj 
bones themfelves. BrackerC Far^ 
rierj. 

There are two fpedes, or rather 
degrees of mortification ; the one 
called gangrene, which is an iod* 
picnt mortification, or on^ in itt 
firft (late; the other a fphacelos, 
which is a perfect or finilhed mor- 
tification. A gangrene is prefentljr 
to be remedied, but a thoroughmor* 
tificadon or (phacelus immediate] j 
to be extirpated, or cut aw^y by the 
roots. See the article Gangrene. 

If a mortification happens to an 
old horfe, whether natnrallj or by 
accident, it is almoft always deadly. 
The following Dr. Bracken think^ 
of great fervice in flopping a mor- 
tification. * Take oil of turpentine, 

* fbqr ounces; tinfture of myrrii 
' aloes, one ounce : mix and wafli 
' the fores, after (carificatioii,, with 

• it very hot twice a day.' After 
fcarifying the gangrene, the Dr.^ re- 
commends to warn the fores and all 
round the part with ftrong and warm 
lime-water, with fome fulphur of 
vivum in powder, mixed with it ; 
about a quarter of a pound to two 
quarts of lime water will be fuffici- 
ent. Mr.. Rujlnvortb recommends 
thejefuitVbark, as of great ufe ia 
(lopping mordfications. 

In all large mortifications, Mr. 
Gib/bn direfts, that the farrier Ctit 
and' extirpate the dead flefh with a 
(harp inftrumeot, taking care not 
to hurt any of the nerves or finews 
that are fcund or recoverable, either 
wkh his inftfuments ox applications. 

Let 
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Let liis Application to theto Coiliift 
daefiyof fuch things as arefpiritoiis, 
dreiltng with the l^nef of rofes heat 
up with the jolk of an egg, with a 
fourth part of caffiphorated fpirit of 
wine» and afterwards all ftich things 
as are deanfing and proper to pro- 
mote a laudable growth of new fiefli. 
But, notwithftanding what Bracken 
and Giifon have faid on this head, 
the pra&icc is now abfblutelj, and 
very juftlj condemned by all modern 
praditioners ; particularly Mr. Sbar^^ 
in his treatife infurgetyy fays, * the 
' matim now is never to extirpate 

* till the mortification is quite ftop- 
' ped, and even advanced in its te- 
f paratron; becaufe all parts that are 
' mortified had the difpofition to be- 

* cdme fo before the effed was pro- 
' duced, and exrirpadng half an inch 

* above the dead (kin is generally 

* leaving a part behmd, with the 

* feeds of mordfication.' 
MOTION, in the manage. A 

liorie is fiud to have a pretty motion, 
-when he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great eafe and freedoAn up- 
on the manage. But if a horfe trots 
right out, and keeps his body ftraight, 
and his head high ; and bends his 
fore- legs faandfbmely, then, to fay 
he h^ a pretty motion with him, 
impfies the liberty of the action 6f 
the fOre-hand. Guillet. 

MOURAILLE, or Barnacles, 
an inftruitient commonly Off iron, 
tothpofed Of t(vo branches idned 
at Ot^e end with a hinge, for the ufe 
df the farritffs, who take hold of a 
horfe's nbfe with it, and keep it 
tight by bringing to, or alitioft dofihg 
the other end o( the branches ; and 
fo tying them with a (trap. This they 
do to hinder a horf^ frOM ftrug- 
gling and tolfing, 5^hen they make 
any indiion upon hrm, or' give the 
fire. Sothe inoiuailles are made of 
Wood with a (brew ; and this fort is 
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indeed very good: GmiUt. Set 
the wticle BAaNAcLBS. 

MOURNING of the Chine, m 
name given by farriers to that dif-> 
charge ^ matter, which is for the 
moft part either yellow, or greeniih* 
or tinged with bbod ; and whicb# 
wheh horfes have been long glan- 
dered, fb that the bones and griftles 
are grown Ibul, then turns to a 
blackiih coloUr, and becomes foetid 
and fHnking, Hence arofe the mif- 
ti^ken notion that thiif was a con- 
fumption of iht brain and fpinal 
marrow, which runs through the 
vertebrae or bones Of the neck, back* 
loins, &c. S^leyfilly Blumk^iHe^ 
and others wrote about the mourn-^ 
ingof the chine : but their doctrines 
in that particular is now defervediy 
exploded. See the article Glan- 
ders. 

MOtTTH f a horfe. The ex- 
ternal parts of^ the mouth are the 
lip), the beard, the tip of the nofe, 
being a continuation of the upper 
lip, and the chin. The inrernal 
parts are the bars, the tongue, tb« 
channel, the palate, and the teeth. 
See the artides Lips, kc. 

The mottth of a hotfe (Hoi>Qld he 
moderately well cloven, for when it 
is too mtich, there is much difficulty 
to bit a hotfe, {o as that he may hot 
fwallow It, as horfemen term it. 
And if he has a little mouth, it will 
be difficult to get the mouth Of tht 
bit righdy lodged therein. 

A horfe, to have a good mouth, 
(houid have a well raifed neck, and 
if it be fomewhat large -and thick, 
it ought to be at leaft well turned, 
his reins ftrong and well fhaped» 
and legs and feet likewife. If all 
thefe prove right, no doubt but the 
horfe has a very good mouth ; but 
if his jaw-bones be too dole, and he 
have aifo a fhort and thick neck, fo 
that he cannot place his head right, 

his 
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bis having a good mouth will avail 
but little, becaufe no ufe can be 
made of it. Soileyfell. 

Mouth, in the manage. The 
compliance and obedience of a horfe, 
is owing, partly, to the tender or 
quick fenie of his mouth, which 
makes bim afraid of being hurt hy 
the bir, and partly by the natural 
difpoficion of his members, and his 
own inclination to obey. The 
mou^h is called fenfibie, fine, ten- 
der, light, and loyal. Your horfe 
has fo 5ne a mouth, that he ftops if 
the horfeman does but bend bis body 
behind, and raife his hand, with- 
out (laying for the pull or check of 
the bridle. 

A mouth is faid to be fixed and 
, certain, when a horfe does not chack 
orbeat upon the hand. 

A frelh foaming mouth. 

A ftrong^defperate, fpoiledmoBth ; 
a falle mouth, is a mouch that is not 
at all fenfibie, though the parts look 
welly and are all well formed. 

A mouth o\ a full appui, or reft 
4:Upqn the hand, is one chat has not 
the tender nice fenfe, of fome fine 
mouths, but never thelefs has a fixt 
sStnd certain reft, and fuft*ersa hand 
that's a little hard, without chack- 
ing or beating upon the hand, with- 
out bearing down or. refiding the 
bit, infooiuch that he will bear a 
jeri of the bridle witiaut being 
much moved. 

If you go to the army, provide 
yourfelf a borfe with a mouth that 
bears a full reft upon the hand, for 
, if you take one of a, fine, nice, ten>- 
der mouth, and another hoife comes 
to (hock or run againft him in a fight, 
he, will. be apt to rife upon, his two 
hind-feet, which a horfe of a harder 
n^uth would not do. 

A mouth that bears more than a 
. full reft upon the hand, implies, a 
^ horfe that does not obey but with 
great difHcuIty. 
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. You will readily ftop this hor{e« 
for his mouth is above a fiill appui 
upon the hand. See Appui. Guil" 

MULE, a mongrel kind of qua- 
druped« ufually generated betweea 
an afs and a mare^ and fometimes 
between a horfe and a ihe afs. The 
mule is a fort of a monfter of a mid- 
dle nature between its parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating 
its fpecies, (o careful is nature to 
avoid filling the world with moa- 
fters. 

Mules are chiefly, ufed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and ftony 
ways, as about th^ Alps and Pyre- 
nees, &c. Great numbers of them 
are kept in thefe places ; they are 
ufually black, and are ftrong, v/ellr 
limbed, and large, being moftly 
bred out pf the fine Spaniih mares. 
The mules are fometimes fifteen or 
fixteen hands high, and the beft of 
them are worth forty or fifty pounds 
a-piece. No creatures are io pro- 
per for large burdens, and none fb 
fure footed. They are much ftronger 
for draught than our horf^s, and 
are often as thick fet as our dray- 
horfes, and will travel feveral months 
together^ with fix or eight hundred 
weight upon their backs. It is a 
wonder that thefe creatures are not 
more propagated io England^ as they 
ace fo much hardier and ftronger 
than horfes, and are lefs ' fubje6t to 
difeafes, and will liv^ and work to 
twice the^age of a horfe. Thofe 
that ar^ bred in cold countries are 
more hardy and fit for labour than 
thofe bred in hot ^ and thofe which 
are light made are fitter for riding 
than horfes» as to tli^ walk japd trot ; 
but t Hey .are apt to. gallop rough, 
though th^fe do \i much,'le& than 
ahe ihprtr made ones. , 

They lake fo'^much after the mares 

thej^ are bred ftom^ that they m^y 

be procured of any kind,, light or 

ftrong. 
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ftrongt as the owner pleafes^ The 
general complaint we make againft 
them is, that the/ kick, and are 
fiubborn : Btit this is only owing to 
our neglect in the breeding them^ 
for they arenas gentle as 6Ur horfes in 
countries where thtf are bred with 
more care. 

Mules are of two kinds t the one 
between the horfe and the fhe-afs, 
the other between the be-^afs and the 
mare. The ftrft fort are the leaft 
valuable. They are commonly vd- 
ry duU, and take afcer the afs» and 
are not large ; the other breed is 
therefore what is propagated chiefly 
In all countries where mules are ufed . 
The largeft and fineft he-afsmuft 
be procured for this breed ; and in 
Spauiy where mules are greatly ef-^ 
teemed, they will give fifty or fix- 
ty pounds for a fine he-afs^ only to 
be kept as a ftallion. They breed 
with this creature out of the fineft 
'and largeft mares they have, giving 
the afa an advantage of height of 
ground, and putting the mare into 
a narrow pit, railed on each fide. 
Some authors affirm « that in Syria 
there are a fort of mules which pro- 
pagate their fpccies ; but this is a 
millake i for in all the countries 
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iftrhere the^ are common of botfi 
kinds, no fuch thing ever happens* 
If the afs deitgned to be bred Ha is 
fuckled by a mare» or the marc 
fuckled with an afs, it makes theni 
mueh more familiar tha^i they would 
otherwife be ; and this may always 
be done by taking away, the colc 
that belongs to the dam, and put-n 
ting the other in its place, keeping 
them in the dftrk ten days o^ ^ ^^t- 
night. Hiirs Hjflory 9/ Animals y and 
Mortimers Hujbandry. 

Mules, in the legi of a borje. 
See KiBED HfiEi^s. 

MUSCLES, in anatomy. See 
the article Anatomy. 
...MUSBROLB, in thd manage. 
Set Nose-Band. 

MUZZLE, thefnoiit of a horfe s 
alfo a halter to be about the nofe of 
a horfe or miile. 

jprom that part Q^ a horle's head, 
where the nole-band of. the bridle; 
refts, to his muzzle, he fhould have 
nothing but fktn and bone 1 and th<^ 
foiallor the better: therefore it it 
commonly faid, he ihould be able 
to drink otit of a beer-glafs, by rea- 
fon of the fmallnefii of bis muzzle. 
SolltyfeiL 
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NA 6, in the manage. A little 
nag, or ttt, is a horfe of a low 
fize. France prodnces a great riiany 
adaitrable nags, which travel and 
endure fetigue better than any of 
your large horfes. Guillet. 

NAILS oj the bridle bandy in the 



manage. The different pofition or 
fi toation of the nails of the bridle* 
Or left hand of the faorfeman, gives 
the horfe a facility of changing 
•hands, and form his departure and. 
ftop ; by rcafon that the motion of 
the bridle follows fuch a pofition of 
£ e the 
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tbt lUlSs. To give ft horfehead, 
ypQ tttnh turn cfaemits downwards. 
To'tur'n the borfe to tbe r^ht, you 
bitift tttin cfaem upwttrds, tno?iiig 
yotir hand to the rigbt To change 
to tbe left, yot iimft mm the naib 
IfbWii, and bear to tbe left. To 
ilojp die botfe, yoQ nmft turn them 
li^mtih, and Itft up or ratfe your 
hand. Gui/ki. 

j^ iirk;e ii NAtL, is fto fix it m a 
!i6tie*8 foot» that it may leeep faA 
tbe (hoes. See tbe^r tide ^o e i if o 
4fhfHrffs. 

NARROW, in the manfa^. A 
liorfe h faid to narrow, when he 
does not take ground enotig;b, or does 
iiOt beiir ftrenbligh out to the one 
hand, or to the Other. If your 
liorfe nteffOWs, you moft affift him 
^ith the infide rein % that is, yott 
snuft carry your band to theout- 
jRde, tmd pfefe hfm forward itpon 
^t^tght lines witfa'the cadres dfy<>ttr 
-legs. Gtillkt. ' 

Na^how tlttht^tty for tlflB 
^knoft part, a natural defeA in ii 
torfe's fe^t: but are ofteii rendered 
inCudiWe by bad fhdetng 'Soiife 
farrier^ hollow the quarters fo deep 
and fo thin, that one raiiy pinch 
them with one's finger, and think, 
by that means, to widen them out, 
by a ftrong broad webbed (hoe : but 
this turns them narrow abqve, 
and wires their heels, and dries up 
or rots the frog. Tbe beft way in 
all fuch cafes is not to hollow the foot 
in ihoeing« and pare nothing out, 
but what is rotten or foul; if the 
foot be hard or dry, or inclined to 
be rotten, bathe it often with cham- 
ber-Jye, or boil linfeedand chamber- 
•lye, to ilie iiottfittenice bf a pouhtce : 
ften add to it fi* ounces of green, 
^ft foap ; iTnd >iBoirit tfee fdot wkh 
it every day. cubbing a little of it 
Upon the folej or, * Take two 

• ounces of bees wax ; fix ounces 

• of frefli butter; one ounce of l4r. 
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* and as much Knfted-oil as wilt 

* make it mto tbe confifteiKe of m 

* fmooth ointment.* 

This may be carried frompfocst 
to place, and ufed daily as the oibiff. 
Gib fin's Di^afes of HiHi'ft^. 

NAVEL-GALL, m horfes, w 
encyfted tumour, or turooar formed 
by « fort of gelatmotts timtier re- 
ferobKilg hoiley, comainedin •nxtsp'^ 
(via or little bag This fwietiifqi, 
which IS fentedjoft behind the :^^ 
die, and upon the vertebrae or bMies 
.of the back is oocafioned ftaok 4 
brnife or contvfion of theMdle^tite* 
thtet for wMitef ftufling, ttee|Safliiet 
has mbbed and fridgMi the horfe'a 
back. When this fwellhig is dfA»>- 
vered, the cajufe of it fliotild be re- 
moved before the humours lare io to 
heated aato occafion an iib^fs ^ ytM 
ihottlddrhre to dKperfe it, -by «p^ly- 
Ing warm >greafy poultice, ftrdhitt 
fcalded brtan and hog's lard, boiled 
'tumeps, or the like : but if the m- 
^mour is already fornted iifiio a bag«'k 
ihould be out by a proper perfofti 
the mtfrtod whereof is, by maksng ti 
long fuciffon and leifurely difleaing 
the ba^ ; by taking the matter ^vlie 
out Ikih and all, and by hitotfng fUe 
wound 'with the following oiottneiit. 

* Take rofin and common turpendne, 

* of each four ounces; honey, two 

* ounces; (heep fuet, three ounces. 

* Melt the roiin and turpentine firft; 

* then add the honey and fheep fuet j 

* and laftly, ilir in by degrees, and 

* till the whole is almoft cold, half 

* an ounce of powdered French ver- 

* digreafe, and keep for ufe : But if 

* it is too ftifFfbr winter, you may 

* add forae hog*s lard or frefh butter 
« to it.' 

Th'enavel gall is « tumour of^fo 
cold a nature, that \f it is not cot 
out, it will often remain fo kragas 
a horfe lives, . without fiippuratiii|For 
coming to a bead. Bratken's Pvcket- 
Farrier, 

NEAR- 
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NEAR-SIDE j/'aikr/^Iahift left- him an^ 6>od for feme^bpur^afc^ 

fide, or tbar to which we aiwajrs ap- be ha^ beea bjod. But when « 

proach» when we go to mount or borf^'s neck happens to fwelj after 

Widk a borfe ;. a? the oflF-fide ia bis bleeding, the beft application is a 

right fide : whence, we didinguifli. a (bfcening poultice, with a great deal 

horfe's feveral parts : for inilance, Qf mqcilaginous and: gre^fy things 

we dsLf the near leg, the off leg ; the io the qQinpofition, and fudb is iSp 

near eye, the off eje, &c. Giifrn's following * Take- . mallow and 

Difiafes 9/ Horfis, * maribmajlow leaves, pi<;ked dean 

NEClCa/aiw^fiL Should be lean * from, the QaJb, of each ten band- 

and but fittle fie(b upon it ; and to * fuls ; white lilly roots, half a 

be well (haped, it ihould, at it*s * pound ; linfeed and fenugreek (bed* 

§oiBg from the withers, rife with a ^ of each two ounces; omtment pf 

iopie upwards, diminifliing by de- * maribmallows, fiK ounces; aiyl 

l^peea towards the head. In mares, * ofbog*slard, half a pound. Mijc 

It is a good quality to have their * according to art. 

nedts fomewhat grois, and charged The (eaves and rqots. flioald be 

with flefl), becau^ their necks are boiled well, and the water prefled 

generally too fine and flender. ftrongly from them : then beat them 

Deer Necks, or cock'tbr9p>pUJy up to a pulp in a noortar, and l^t 

are thofe, in which the flefli that it ftand till yon h«ve made a mu» 

ihould be next the mane, is fet quite cilage or jelly of the ieeds, by bruU 

below, and neit the throaty which fing them well and boiling them 10 

renders the neck ill-ihaped and ugly, a quart of virater to a pli^t, ^hich 

A well.&aped neck contributes very you muft beat up with the former ; 

SQUCh to the making him light or and laftly, acid the ointment and 

heavy of the hand, according as it is hog's lard : and when all tire mixed 

fine or coarfe. S^Ufffeli. See the thoroughly let it be applied very 

nrCicle Caxhy* thick over the tumour, a^d warmed 

£<itv/WNBCK» in horfes that are well before the fire* after it isfpread 

tuifldlfttlly managed with refped to upon a piece of flannel or the like^ 

bleeding. Is not occafioned by the and afterwards rolled on according; 

groom mcking his fleam twice into to the fituadon of the part afiededp 

the vein, as Cgptain Bunion will and renewed as it becomes dry. 

have it, nor from the fleam's cut- U the fwelling of a horfe's neck 

ting through the vein, as is vulgarly after l^leeding will not difperfe, bu^ 
imagined, but from the motion of tends to fuppuratipp, it fhould be 

the jaws and mufcular parts of the opened when it is fufSciently bit, 

nedt, together with hanging down the wound drefled with the green 

the head after bleeding: for tbefe, ointment for healing wounds; and 

together with the cold air» when a the poultice continued till all the 

horfe is turned out ibon after the hardnefa is diflblved< 

operatioo, wiU very often occafion a As to the food, which ^ hprff 

flux of humours to the part, and con- Aould eat during the cure of fud^ 

lequendy an inflammation, from idling in his neck, it is beft tQ 

whence what fubfequ^eot evils may gjive b^ maibes of malt> Wt9 

wenotezped, as the pngreae, &g. grains and warm waier» wifh ^ 

See the arride Bleeoi ng. good deal of oatmeal in it; apd if 

Hence it is advifidble, to let the he would eat a little hay, it ihpul^ 
horie. be kept warm ; and not to gjve be fweet^ foft meadow hayji fpriplde^ 

£e 2 with 
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with dear wattr, or cut grafsin 

fumrocr. Brackens Pociti Farrier. 

NEEDLE-WORMS, or Asca- 

iiiD£s. Sec the article Ascari- 

PES. 

NEESING. or Snebzing. Io 
order to purge a hprfe's head, when 
It is ftufFed.with phlegm, cold, or 
other grofs humours, by neeiing* 
there is pothipg better, than lotalce 
a brfinch of pclTitory of Spain j and 
tying the fame to a ftick, put it up 
iiis noftrils, and it will operate upon 
him without hurt or violence ^uft. 

NEIGHING, the cry of a hprfc. 
To prevent neighing. See the ar- 
ticle Wostrils." 

NERVES in anatomy. Sfc thp 
article Anatomy. 

NICKING of a horfes tail, an 
operation performed to make a horfe 
carry his tail well. Sec Dockin^ 
0f horfes. 

Before ^e dcfcribe the operation 
of nicking, it may be neceffary to 
enquire how the efFeft of it, that is 
the elevation of the tail, is brought 
about; and in order to know this, 
and judge with propriety of the ope- 
ration, we muft confider the tail as 
elevated, or lifted up by one fet of 
mufcles J and deprefled, or pulled 
down by another. The mufcles 
vrhich elevate the tail are more nu- 
merous, large, and ftrong, than 
thofe that deprefs it ; they are clofe- 
ly connected to the bones of the tail 
by flcfhy fibres, and terminate in 
ftrong tendons at the extremity : 
but the mufcles of the latter foon 
form into tendinous expanfions, an^ 
three large tendons which are in- 
fcrted into the latter bones of the 
tail i there are feveral other fmall 
tendons which run laterally; the ar- 
teries are four, and run ibmetimes 
above the bones of the tail : confe- 
quently are eaiily avoided by a dex- 
trous hand> as they cannot readily 
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be wounded by a knife. In dividing 
the tendons necefiary to be cut in 
this operation. The art of nicking 
horfes then chiefly confifts in a tranf- 
verfedivilion of thefe deprefling ten- 
dons of the tail, and fuch a pofitioa 
afterwards as will keep their extre-r 
mities from coming again into con- 
ta£t, fb chat an intervening callus 
fills up the vacuity ; by thefe means 
an additional power is given to the 
antagonift mufcles, viz< the eleva- 
tors ; the counter -a^ion of the de-r 
prefTors being manifeftly abated hj 
the divifion ^ the tendons, and the 
intervention of the callus. 

The ufual method of fupporting 
the tail by a pully and weight is lia- 
ble to many exceptions | the extrq-^ 
mities of the divided tendons not 
being by that method kept fufficient- 
ly afunder ; the fituation of the tail - 
being rather inclined to a perpendi- 
cular than a curved diredion : this 
pofition too is liable to many var»- 
tions from th^ different movement^ 
of the horfe, and is the reafon that 
the tail frequently inclines to one fide» 
as the nick may heal up fa tier on one 
fide than the other $ the difagreeabie 
ficuatiob the horfemud (land in wich 
a weigl^t conftantly hanging to bi^ 
tail is another matjerial objedtion, be- 
fides the neceifity of removing it, 
when the horfe is exercifed or taken 
put to water. 

To remedy thefe inconveniencies, 
and perfe6t this operation, a ma- 
chine has lately been contrived which 
has frequently been pra6tifed with 
the expefted ftfccefs ; and indeed at 
fir ft view appears in every' refpedfc 
calculated locorred all the defers in 
the old one ; for a defcripcion of 
which, together with a plate en- 
graved on copper, the reader is 61^ 
fired to conftiltBtfr//tf/'« GentUmarCs 
Farriery, 

In regard to the operation, it is 
worth notice, that the extremities of 
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the tendons which jut out in the ope*- 
ration need not here be cut off, as 
iscuftomarily done; the number of 
the incifions muft be in proportion to 
the length of the tail ; but thret in 
general are fuificient. The moft ap- 
proved method of drefling at fir ft is 
with powdered rofin and fpiric of 
wine, applying a foft doffil of lint or 
tow, dipped in the fame, between 
each nick ; and lapping the tail up 
with a linen cloth and broad fillet, 
which the next . morning IhouJd be 
cut open down the back pare of the 
tail ; and the morning after be gently 
taken off. when it will be proper to 
plait the hairs, in order, to keep them 
dean, and to fet the tail as is direct- 
ed in the plate and references. 

Every two or three days, the tail 
Should be let down, and the upper 
part next to cberump bathed with hoc 
vinegar j and if it begins to crack, and 
the hair comes off, a little tincture of 
myrrh will foon put a ftop to it. To 
obviate any threatening fymptoms 
that may a rife in regard to the 
wounds, have recourie to the direc- 
tions on Doc KING. BartUt, 

NIGHT-MARE, a malady in- 
cident to horfes as well as human bo- 
dies, proceeding from a melancholy 
blood opprefling the heart : it will 
jcaufe the horfe to fweat more in the 
night than in the day, and thereby 
deprive him of his reft. You may 
diicover it by ob^rving him in the 
morning, whether he fweats on the 
flanks, neck, and ihort ribs, which 
jire fiare indications of it. 

for the pure- Tnke ^ pint of fair 
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ltd oil, a quarter of a pound of fu- 
gar<«candy, put into them a handful 
of (alt, mix them well together, warm 
them blood-warm, and give the horfe 
two mornings. Ruftic Did* 

NIPPERS, are four teeth in the 
fore part of a horfe's mouth, two in 
the upper and two in the lower jaw : 
a horfe puts them forth between the 
fecond and third year. See Teeth. 
Guillet. 

N I p p R K s , a fmiih's or farner's nip- 
pers, are the pincers with which they 
cut the nails they have drove in be- 
fore they rivet th^m,*and which they 
u(e intakingoffaflioe. ,Gul'Iet. : 

NOSE-BAND, or Muserole, 
is the part of a head-ftall of a bridle 
that comes over a horfe's nofe. 

NOSTRILS of a borfe, fliould be 
large and extended, fo that the red 
within them ma^ be perceived, efpe- 
cially when he ineezes : the widenelk 
of the noftrils does not a little con- 
tribute to the eaiinefs of breathing. 

It is therefore upon this account, 
that the Spaniards and many others 
cue up their horfes neftrik, to faci- 
litate their breathing in. violent cour* 
fes : but this cutting up of the nof*- 
triis, befides the eafe it gives in 
breathing, bringeth another advan- 
tage along with it, for it preventeth 
a hor(e*s neighing, which is very con- 
venient for fuch perfons as go upon 
party, for then the neighing of their 
horfes cannot dilcover them ; and tc 
is thought that this is the rea^n why 
fome horfes noftrils are cut up, be- 
caufe after it, they neigh very rarely 
or not at all. ^oUi^fell. 
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OATS is the diet of horfes. See 
the article Feeding pfb^rptt, 

OBEYy in the manage. A horfe 
is faid to obey the hand and heeb» 
to obey the aids or helps, when he 
knows and anfwers them according 
to demand. GuilUt, 

OFF-SIDE «/*tf**f^. See the 
article Near-side. 

OILS, in the farrier's dtipenratory. 
All fimpie oils, which are made of 
any fingle herb or fbwer, require no 
other apparatus, but oaJy to infiife 
any quantity of the herb or flower, 
gathered in their prime, into a fuffi- 
cient quantity of oil olive, and boil 
till they be cri(p, or ftitnd in the fun 
till the oil be impregnated with the 
virtue of the flower i fucb are the 
oilofrofe8,oiiQfniey oils of camo- 
mile, dill, feancl, nftarjorwn> or any 
other herb: th^ have all in them 
the virtttca of their refpe6Uve fimplca. 

The following are compounded 
oils* and fuch as require Afferent 
management; being., at the fame 
time, thofe that are moft u&d in the 
farrier's pra^ice. 

Oil of 1^4;^/ ia awute at fiiUows. 

< Brulfeanyquandtyoftberipebay- 

* berries before they are dry; and 

* boil them^ in wAter for fooit time» 

* and the oil will fwim at top* which 

* take off, when cold, and keep for 

< ufe.' There isiio oil (b much pre- 
fcribed m the difeafes of horfes as 
this, though it is now fetdom made : 
but the apothecaries commonly give 
them common oil inftead of it, with 
a fmall mixture of fome fweet icented 
«iL It is accounted warm and pe- 



netrating, and of fervice to remove 
paw and fweUing in the joints, and 
in all nervous^parta : but is much eke 
beft, when joined to things of more 
powerful efficacy. 
Oil •/ Eartb^^uormu * Take 

* earth worms well cleanfed, half a 

* poimd ; oil of olives, two poundfli; 

* white wine, half a pint ; boil to- 
^ gether till the wine is evaporated, 

* and the worms are grown crifpy s 
« dben flrain the oil for ufe.' TUa 
is recommended in all griefs in the 
flioulders, loins, hips, legs, and in 
all the neryous parts, whether they 
come by wounds or bruifesi or hf 
cold furfeits or any other accidtnta. 
It is accounted very penetratiag. 

Qiho/St. J9httsw9rt, • Take 

* the tops of Sc. John's wort when 
< in flower, four ounces ; ml olive, 

* one pound ; let it ftifnd together 

* in tM fun fbme day^ ; then preG 

* out the oil, and put the, fame 

* quantity of the flowers in it, two 

* or three times more : let it Mod 

* in the fun open for fome days; 

* and then drain it for ufe.' Thh 
is one of the moft ofeful of all the 
oils. It is warm and penetrating, 
and therefore ol fervice in compofr- 
tbri with other things in cold pitui- 
totts tumours, and in many of the 
fame intentions, as the oil of bays : but 
its principal ufe is to anoint the edges 
of large wounds or inflamed ulcers^ 
for it greatly eafes pain, and helps to 
bring them fpeedily to digeftion. 

Oil 9 f Swallows, * Take fixteen 

* whole fwallows; rue, camomile, 

* plaintaia 
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* plaiatatOy tht graiter «iid leffisf 

* bays, pennyroyal, dill, hyfop,rofe- 
^ mary, fage, St. Jobo't worr» and 

< coftmary, cf each an inndftil ; oB 
' olive, ibar pounds; canary, one 

< pint ; boil the whole till rfae watry 

* pans are evaporated; then ftnin 

* them for ufe.* This is ufed by 
farrio'S for drains in the joints or fi- 
ngf^f and In all diibrders where the 
B^ves are affeded: but it will be 
moch more efficacious, when it en- 
ters the compofition of ftrengthening 
charges. Gibfon's Farriei^s Difpen-^ 

OINTMENTS, in the Farrier's 
Difpeniatory. The officinal oint- 
ments that are moft ufed in the far- 
riers pra6tice, and moft likely t» do 
^frvice in any of the external difeafes 
. of horfes, are as follow ; the reft of 
thofe compofiiions, wherewith the 
fhrriers books jR> much abound, being 
many of them no better than com- 
mon tidlow or hogs lard. 

JEgjfptiacum Ointment is made 
thus. * Take verdtgreafe in fine 

* powder, f^ve ounces; honey, one 
' pound, or fourteen ounces; vi- 

* negar, feven ounces, boil all roge- 
' rhertill it is of a deep red, and as 
« thiek as 'honey.' This has been 
in great reputattoQ both among far- 
rienand iusgeons for deanfiag foul 
vicers, «nd eating pff recten fkfh ; 
and by the furgeon it is uled with 
good fuct%fs mixed with fphrit of 
4viite, or oil of turpentine, to drefs 

' teortifioations in the legs, or any other 
p^rtofchebody. 

Jip^fihiOinryfW^T, ^Taketur-. 
^ pentine, rofin, ydlcw wax, gum 
^ ammoniac, of each an ounce and 
'* fix dratris ; roots of long bitb- 

* wort, olibanum, bdellium, of each 
*■ fht drams; myrrh and galbanum, 

* of each half an ounce, oppo* 

* panax, three ^drams -,. Iith«irge, 

* mne drams; verdtgreafe, two 

* - drams j^ oil of olives, two pounds ; 
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* vin^r, what is fofiaent to dif- ' 

* ibive the gtms ; make the whole * 

* into am ointment* This is one 
of thebeft ointments that ever was 
framed to deterge and cleanfb foul 
fores and ulcers, and is very much 
ufed to horfii both by the French 
and Italians ; but feldom by the far^ 
riers of our own nsttion : perhaps, 
becaufe it is hard to be got, unlefs 
it be in London, k being fomewhat 
troubhsfbaoe to make : but it is cer- 
tainly Worth every one's while to 
have it, that pradifes among horfes ; 
and may be made in the following 
manner. Firft, boil the litharge in 
the oil, over a very gentle fire, con- 
thiuaily ftirring, that it may not fly 
over; and when they are incorpo- 
rated together, tiake it ofF the fire, 
and pour gently into it a fuflicieac 
quantity of water, to keep it from 
burning. The gums muft be diffol- 
ved in vinegar,and ftrained from their 
drofs and ftjcks, and mixed with 
the turpentine, rofin, and wax, and 
put into the pan with the litharge» 
which moft be boiled all together, 
until ihe^Matry parts be evaporated ; 
Cheti take the bithwort and verdi- 
greafe, both made into finepowdek*, 
and ftir rhem into the whole compo- 
fition; and when they are tborottghi- 
Iv incorporated, take the ointment 
troifi the fire, and put it into an open 
pot, to eool. If this ointment be 
made according to thefe diredtions, it 
will be of a deep green cobur. 

BafiHcony or the Rqj^al Oimt- 
MBNT. * Take yellow wax, iheep 

* fuet, rofin, and black pitch, of 
' each half a pound; cut them into 

* fmall pieces, then put five pounds 

* of oil olive into a bafon or pot; 
< fet it over a pretty ftrong fire, and 

* when the oil is hot, add the other 

* ingredients ; after they are whoK 

* ly melted, ftrain (be liquid ma& 

* through a piece of canvas, or 
' coarfe clothe and add a pound of 

' turpeatiacy 
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' turpentioe, ftirring it conftantly, till ripenibg and fuppurati ve cataplafiiis^ 
^ it be cold/ Thus Solleyftll makes - It is of good fervice. as it ibon ren- 



it after the manner of the French 
apothecaries, which is mdch the befl 
for horfes. It is the beft oiatment 
for all ordinary ufes, to be fpread on 
flax or fine hurds. It will cure any 
wound or fore» where there is not 
an ill difpoiition of the blood and 
juices i or where the part has not 
been vitiated hy improper applica- 
tions, or other bad management. 
Ointment of Bays, ' Take 

* bay leaves, one pound ; bayber- 
' ries, half a pound ; coiewort leaves, 
< four ounces ; neat's feet oil, five 

* pounds i beef fuet, two pounds ; 

* boil them together until the wacry 

* parts of the ingredients are evapo- 

* rated ; and then drain it for u(e.' 
This is oftentimes fold to the far- 
riers indead of the oil of bays; and pretty much of vegetables, muft be 
if they could always have this inftead cut fmall and bruifed ; then boiled* 
of the other, it would be no great till they become crifpy $ after which^ 
impoiition upon tbem» it being a they muft be drained and put ovec 
very warm oincment> a drengthener the fire again (keeping it very gentle) 
of the nerves, a difcuffer of wind* until all the watry pares are exhaled^ 
and very proper in all old griefs in and that it. lofes its yellowaefs: but 



d^rs thofe tumours to which it is ap- 
plied, fit to be opened, though it has 
iiimetimes a contrary effe£t» as it coa* 
tributes to diicu fs them. . 

iVirr«t;f Ointment. *Takecow- 
' flip leaves, with the flowers; 

* fage, chamepytis, rofemary, la-^ 
' vender, bay leaves with the ber* 

* ries, camomile, rue, fmallage, me- 

* lilot with its flowers, and wcM'in<^ 

* wood, of each an handful ; luint^ 
' betony. pennyroyal, parfley, the 

* iefler centaury and St. John's worr^ 
' of each half an handful ; neat's feet 
' oilt dve pounds; oil of fpike, half 
' an ounce ; mutton or beef fuec^ 
*■ two pounds : make the whole in- 

* to an ointment.' The herSs, aa 
in all other ointments that confift 



the joints and finews, in cramps and 
coDvulfions, and in all paralytic 
numbneflTeSf lie, 

Dialthaa^orO i n t M e n t efMarJb- 



looks of a clear grefn colour : 'then 
it may be put up for ufe. This is 
ufed by farriers for all aches and 
griefs in the finews and mufcles, to 



maiIo*u)s. * l^ake any quantity of flrengthen and reflore tired or de- 

the roots of niarfhmallows, fenu- cayed legs, after travel, or any vio-* 

greek and linfeed ; and boil them lentexercife ; and in divers other in* 

till you make a (hick mucilage; tentions. 



* then take of the mucilage, two 

< pounds; oil olive, four pounds; 

* wax, one pound ; lofin half a 

* pound ; turpeniine, two ounces ; 

* mix all together over the fire, and. 

< make an ointment.' 

This mucilage ihould be drained 
from the roots and feeds, and boiled 
with the oil till all the watry parts 
* are wa^ed ; and that they are both 
thoroughly incorporated. This is 
a very ufeful medicine both to fur- 
geons and farriers, to mix with t^iT 



Populneum or the poplar Oint- 
ment. * Takefrefh poplar buds, 

* one pound and an half; violet 

* leaves, navelwort of the wall, of 

* each three ounces; frefli hog'a 

* greafe, one pound; bruife the 

* herbs in a wooden or done mor- 
9 ter; and when they have been 

* (bme time macerated together,^ 

* add the tops of bramble leaves ; 

* of bla^k poppies, of mandrakes, or 
the berries and leaves of mouo- 

* tain alder, henbane, nightfliade, 

* lettuct. 
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* Jeettice, houfe-Jeek, the gfeatet 

* and lefler, and the greater bur- 

* dock, ofeach three ounces; after 

* tbefe have alfo been bruifed^ and 

* flood fome time in a maceration 

* with the reft, add rofe- water, one 

* pound ; and boil till the ingredi'- 

* ents are cnTp ; ftrain and boil again 

* gently over a flow fire, continual- 

* I7 ftirring until it acquire a beau- 

* tifiil green colour/ This is ufed 
as a repellent and cooler, efpecially 
to burns and fcalds : but it has been 
known to do mifchief^ when the fore 
has been fmall, and the inflammation 
and fwelling very great, in which 
cafe good poultices fucceed better. 

• Soldiers Ointment, called alio 
tnartiatum* * Takefreih bay leaver, 
* ' three pounds ; rue, two pounds 
' and a h^lf; marjoram, two pounds ; 

* mint, one pound ; fage, worm- 
' woodi coftmary, and badl, ofeach 
*'half a pound; oil olive, twenty 

* pounds; yellow wax, four pounds; 
' malaga wine, two pounds, or two 

* pints ; bruife all the leaves, and 

* boil to the confumption of the wine 
^ and aqueous parts ; then ftrain it 

* for ufe.* This is a better nerve- 
ointment than that which is fo in- 
titled : it is as good as any thing in 

I the form of an ointment can be to 
remove all old griefs in the ihoulders, 
hips, legs ; in all cramps, and con- 
Tulfions of the fine ws ; and in all para- 
lytic numbneftes, and all weakneftes 
in the nerves, and fenfible parts ; 
and therefore, makes a very fit ingre- 
dient in all fuch charges as are 
contrived for that purpofe. See 
Charges. * 

Ointment of Tutty, * Take 

* tutty, finely levigated on a marble, 

* two ounces, calamine, or lapis ca- 
*■ laminaris alfo levigated, one ounce ; 
*. ointment of rofes, one pound and 
' an half; mix and make an oint- 
•• meat, by diftblving the rofe oint- 
^ ment over a gende firs in a pipkin ; 
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* atid dirnng the powdefs infcfif;^ 

* when it is melted/ This is a very 
good medicine to dfefs humid moift 
ulcer^i fuch as are apt to rife in fun- 
gous foft excrefcence's : but it is 
chiefly made ufe of to dry up hot 
rheums in the eyes, in which inten^ 
tion it is oftentimes very ferviceable : 
inftead of the rofe ointment, the 
apothecaries ufe hog*s lard : but the 
rofe ointment is Certainly more pro- 
ppr. 

There are alfo other of the offici- 
nal ointments ufed by farriers, ad 
the unguentum nutritum, deficcati- 
vum, rubrum, and the ointment of* 
pompholox, to fkin fores and ulcers : 
but as thefe feidom fucceed, but ia 
ordinary cafes, we fhall not fpend 
time in inferting any other than the 
white ointment in this place ; there 
being fome others of inferior efficacy 
to be met with under their proper 
heads in the courfe of this di^tio"* 
nary. 

Unguentum alhum^ or the white 
Ointment, called by the common 
people unguenty. * Take oil of I'o- 

* fes, or hog's lard, nine ounces ^ 

* cerus, or white lead wafhed in rofe 

* water, three ounces ; white wax, 

* two ounces; camphire, two 

* ^rams ; make them into an oint-« 

* ment.' 

The wax ought to be ait into 
thin flices, and melted in the oil 
or lard. The camphire fhould be 
powdered with a little oil, by itfelf» 
and then rubbed well with the jcerus, 
which fhould alfo be in fine powder, 
an^both mixed with the lard and 
wax together, when almoft' cold, 
otherwife the camphire will be apt 
to lofe part of its virtue. This is a 
great cooler, and is made ufe of to 
heal up fores after they have been" 
well drawn and cleanfed ; and fome- 
times to take offbeat ^nd inflamma- 
tion in barns and fcalds^ and in 
" . . f f other 
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otber Gtrcomftan^ef t ttcnded wicb for brutfes, cpid (wtVinfff beniiiBb- 
the like adcidents : but it u fome- ed purt^ apd for dii^rAi^ uiaoj 
times liable to iocoDyeoieBcies a9 a other fucb fort oi tuaoani itoajf 
repclkot, wheje there is not a fuffi- alfobe^vcnjoter^iaUy^ the Kripet* 
cient vent for the humours, though from wind or ukbg cold ; w xbe 
by reafon of the camphire, it isiaore 
iafe than moft of that kind. Gifygn's 
Farri€f^s Difptnfoiory, 

For the ointment accopum> 
Coachman 8 ointroeat^ Duke's oint- 
ment* opedeldock, wound-ointment. 
&c. See the articles AccoFUM,&c. 

The ftrtues and preparations of adapted for the horics, tcT which this 



(tr^iogur/ alfo i and as a cocdial, a 
ounce or more may be taken lor a 
do& in a pint of ale. M opodel- 
dock is variouily made, and tbofe 
uifually fold in the (hops do iiot ieem 
fo well calculated for horib, ^e 
(hall infert the following aa better 



other ointments proper in particular 
diforders, vnll be given feverally un- 
der the name of each diforder. 

OMENTUM, the Caul, in a- 
natomy, a double, thin, tranfparent 
membrane, interlarded with fat, 
whicb both ferves to keep the guts 
warm, and to moiften them. It ad- 
heres lo the bottom of the ftomach, 
to the fpleeo and hoUow fide of the 
liver, to the gut colon, the fweet 
bread, and to the beginning of the 
foiaU guts I and is embroidered with 
a great number of veins and arteriei 
that communicate with the ftomach, 
fpieen, guts, &c. Qibfotis Dj/ettfes 
c/Horfts, 

OPENING of a h^rfis hds is 
when the fmith, in paring the foot, 
cuts the heel low, and takes it down 
within a finger's breadth of the co- 
ronet, fo that be fepa^rates the cor- 
ners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the fubftance of the ^tf 
caufing it to dole and become nar- 
row at the heels : this pradice ought 
therefore to bp avjcaded,^ fisce, if 
there be any weaknefs in the loot, 
it will of neceflity make it ihrink and 
fireigh'en in the quarters, fo as ab- 
folutely to fpoil the foot. Solley/elL 
OPODELDOCK,or OPODEL- 



Hniment is uled ; and recommend it 
to be kept ready piepared fi>rthe 
ttfe of the liable. 

* Take Jamaica pepper, four 

* ounces ; winters barkt carraway- 
' feeds, laurel, and juniper berries 

* bruifed, of each two ounces; rofe- 

* mary, marjoram* and ilavender 
^ flowers, of each an ounce ; re^- 

* fiedfpiritof wine, three pints; let 

* them digeft in a warm place ten 

* days ; then fbain off the tin^r«, 

* and diflblve in it Venice fisap, 

* a pound and a half; camphor, 

* th«ee ounces: Barbadoes taf , four 
^ ouncei; oil of turpeociae, fix 

* ounces ; ^ofamberj two oiUiQiM.; 

* mix and make a liniment/ iB^r/- 

OSSLETS are Gtde bard fub- 
fbn^es that arifb amongfi the (malL 
bones of the knee, on the infide ; 
they groY out of the gmnmy fub- 
f^aiice which iaftens tbafe bones to- 
gether, finom fbains while a horfe is 
young, before his joints are well 
knit ; they are not oommofl ; and 
if obferv^d in the beginnipg, a little 
oil of origanum rubbed on the part 
every other day will diffolve and 
take them off: but if they are of 
long continuance, they are difficult 
to be removed. Fking is the aioft 
a cure. 



DOCH, an ointment or liniment 

much ufed by farriers, in the cure of certain method to elSsd 
ihoulder iplaited and hip-fhot horfes ; GihMs Difeafes ofHorfcs. 
and for ffa-ains, wrenches, and dif- The beft cure for thefe hoof re- 
locations in all parts ; it is alfo proper aef€enoe8»Or.£ni6(rffthiBks»ttficft 

of 
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cyf all to beat them up with a bleeding 
flick for (bme time ; then to prick 
or wound the part with a fmall bod-> 
kin made hot, and to rub in fome 
oil of origanum, after which clap 
on the fbllowiBg charge. * Take 

* ^thiops mineral, one ounce ; com- 

* mon turpentine, fix drams ; bur- 

* gundy pitch, one ounce; Spa- 

* ni& flies in powder, two drams ; 

* corrofive fubh'mate fn powder, half 

* a cfram ;' fha?e away tbe hair, and 
apply this warm and thick ^read, 
either upon tow or leather, and bind 
it on for fome time till it offers to 
come off eafilv, after which heal 
the wound with the green omtment. 

It b wbrth oblervinfg, that thefe 
kinds of bony etcrefcences muft ei- 
ther be nipt in the bud, or t6ev will 
foon become of fuch firmneis and 
Iblfdiry, that they will ttdt yield t6 
one thing or other ; and that by 
rubbing and beatiiig them with a 
fiick of amr fort of wood, though 
fotoe sdvife hazk as thebeft) thi6 
hard fubfiance is brought to be ds 
fbft as jelly, and will therefore mpre 
eafily be difperfed or difTblved^by the 
plafter, &c. Bracketli Fdtriery, 

OVER-DONE, OvER.RiD,or 
OvEiL-woRK£D. A horfe is faid 
to be thus when his wind and* O'rength 
are broke and ezhaufted with fatigue. 
CuilUt, 

. Over-Re A CD. A horfe is faid 
to have got an over-reach, when he 
has cut.his fore-beel with the point 
of liis hind fhoe. T^his wound, 
«rhen only fuperficial 6i (light, is in 
general eafily cured by wafhin^ it 
dean, and applying, the wound omt- 
ment : but it fhould be obferved, 
from the nature and maUni^r of the 
injury, where the btdw has been 
jmart, that ft differs widely from 
3 common (Tut ; the part here bdug 
^t^ top stnd bruifed'^ aiid confe- 
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quendy it requires to be properly 
digefted, in order to lay a good 
foundation for healing. For this 
purpofe, after wafhing out any dirt 
or gravel with foapfuds, &c. let the 
wound be digefted by drefling it 
with dofiils of lint dfpt in an ounce 
of Venice turpentine, divided with 
the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tindture of mytrb may 
be added. Over this drelfing, a 
turnep poultice ihouid be applied*, or 
one made with flrong beer grounds 
dnd oatmeal, three or four times or 
oftner, till the digeftion i^ procured j 
and then both thefe drefiings may 
be changed for precipitate medkines, 
or Ihne-Water mixture^ obferving 
always to apply the dofHls carefully 
to the bottom ; to fitt up the fore 
with the fame even to tne furface, 
arirf to bind aH on with, a compre fs 
and rowfer, and if any cavities ap- 
pear that caiuiot convei^fently be 
drefTed to the bottom, chey fhould 
always be laid open, or no proper 
fOundttt?on for heating can be obtain- 
ed. The hoof fhould alfo be kept 
fupple, or pared away, when the 
growth of it interrupts this end, as 
iomeftimes is the cafe. Barttet, 

OUT, or Ou-TsiDE, See In. 

OX-FEET, in a horfe. is when 
the horn of the hind foot cleaves juil 
in the very middle of the fore part 
of the hoof, from the coronet to the 
fhoe; they are not common, but 
Very troublefbme, and often make a 
horfe halt. Soileyfelt. 

Ox-Legs, an imperfe£ti6n in 
fbme horfes, which though they 
have the.back finew of their fore legs 
fomewhat feparate from the bone> 

Set their finews arefo fmatl, and fb 
ith* fet off, that their legs will be- 
come round after fmall labour. 6'o/- 
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PACE of a horfe^ in the manage, 
is a certain manner of motion, 
or progrefHon, of a horfp. The na- 
tural paces of a borfe are three, viz. 
a walk, a trot, and a gallop: to 
which may. be added an amble, ber 
caufe fome horfes have it naturally ; 
find fuch horfes are generally the 
fwifteft amblers of any. See ih^ air 
tides Trot, Gallop, &c. 

For .the artificial paces, fee the 
article A 1x3. 

Horfes that mix th^ir paces, that 
IS, ihuiHe betwix( a walk and an 
amble, are feldom of any value. 
The d^h&^ proceeds from their fretr 
ful fiery temper • and fomecimes 
from a weaknels <;itlier in their reii^s 
or legs. 

PACKrHORSE. In chufing a 
horfe for the pack or hampers, let 
him be flrong limbed, but not tal), 
with a broad back or ribs, full 
Ihoulders, and thick withers ; for if 
he be thin \n that part, ihere wijl 
be great dffficulty to keep his back 
from galling : be fure that he takes 
a large dride, becaufe the horie that 
does fo, goes at the greateil eafe, 
and rids his ground the faftell. Iij, 
ordering the pack horfe, neither Jie, 
any more than the cart horfe, peed 
any walking, waiting or ftfting, 
but they mud be drclFed well, and 
fed well ; and their ihoes and backs 
mufl be attended to. The beit food 
for them is hay, chaff', or peas, or 
out-hulls and peas, with chopt draw 
and peas mixed together. To give 
them warm grains and fait, once a 
yft^y will not beamifs, becauf^ic 
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will prevent the breeding of wornas 
and the like diforders. Ruffic Did. 

PAINS in horfes^ a kind of ul- 
fzerous fcab, or watery fores, on the 
legs and pafterns, caufed by a feroi^s 
matter ouzing through the pores; 
which is indued with fuch a (harp- 
ilefs, that it malces the hair fall off 
from feveral parts of the legs and 
palUrns. Sometimes it loofens the 
coronet from the hoof; apd (bme- 
tiines the flefh appears as if ft was 
disjointed ffrom the bones and finews ; 
where the matter runs, it fo hardens 
the (kin, that it is apt to break out 
into cracks and refts, which diT- 
f:harge abundapc^ qi linking mat- 

^f^- ... 

The cure cpnfids chiefly m inter- 
pals, and in thofe things that are 
proper to rcflify the blood, as de- 
coctions of ^ox-wood, guaiacum, 
and faffafras, &c. or the faid wood^ 
fnay be rafped apd mixed wuh ht9 
pats, apd fpmetimes among dry 
bran. All the medicines prefcribecf 
in the. farcin may b? made ufe of in 
jhis cafe : but if the horfe be inclin- 
able to a dropfy, Nvhich may be 
knownby: the yielding of the (wel- 
ling, and likcwife as the fore^legs 
will aifo be al^edled, and by' the 
other figns peculiar to thai diftemper, 
be mqd thep be treated accordingly : 
Mean whil^e, the following applica- 
tions j[nay be ifnade outwardly. 

* Take hppey, turpentine, and 

* hog's grcafe, .of ^ach a like quan- 
^ tlty j' melt thcni over a gentle fire 
' in a glazed pipkin, and add a fuf- 
\ ficient quantity of wheat flour, to 
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* make it into a poultice^* or, Take 

* fenugreek-meal, be^n flour, linfecd 

* meal', and muftard feed powdered, 

* of each a like quantity ; boil them 

* over a gentle fire with a fufficient 

* quantity of marihmallows ; or for 
' want of that, v^ith butter or hog's 
' lard, into the confidence of a pon^ 
' tice.' Thefe mufi be applied warm 
to the legs and pafterns, to draw out 
the matter ; and bring down the 
fwelhng. If there be foulnefs, you 
may take a pound of black fbap, half 
a pound of honey, four ounces of 
burnt alum, two ounces of verde- 
greafe in powder, a pint of brandy 
or fpirit of wine, with a fufficient 
quantity of wheat fiour. Let this be 
fpread on cloths and applied as the 
former. 

As foon as the fwelling is abated, 
and the moifture dried up, it will be 
convenient to keep the legs and paf- 
terns rolled up with a firm bandage, 
whereby the parts will not only be 
kept clofe, but the influx of frefh 
matter prevented : for the continu- 
ance or frequent returns of thefe wa- 
tery eruptions Inings fuch a loofenefs 
mto the legs, that it caufesa rotten* 
nefs in the frufh, breeds fplents ^ and 
fbmetioies, by rotting the tendons, 
becomes the caufe of quitter bones/ 
fpundering, and other diftempers in 
the feet- Gibfon's Farrier's Guidt. 

Pain Piss, or Strangury. 

PAI.ATE ofaborfey the upper 
part or roof of the mouth. The pa- 
late of a horfe fhould be lean, for if 
It be fat, that is full and high, fo as* 
to be afmoft equal with the extremi- 
ties of his upper teeth, the leaft 
height in the liberty of a bit will be 
troufc^efome, and make- him either- 
check in the bridle, and be always 
throwing up his head, or otherwife 
carry it too low, which befides the 
unfightlinefs will much annoy the 
rider's hand. Solleyjfll. 
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* Horfes arc commonly bled fn the 
palate with a fharp pointed horn, to 
refrefh and give them an appetite. 

PALSY, an inability to motion, 
arifing either from a fault in the blood 
or animal fpirits, or from both toge- 
ther ; feiring fometimes the whole 
body ; fometimes one fide, and fome- 
times a particular part only. 

When the caufe happens from the 
animal fpirits, then fenfation is in a 
manner lofl ; and fometimes with an 
inability to motion alfo ; and becaufe 
the nervous fluid is rendered thick, 
and unapt to motion, and the nerves 
therafelvcs are relaxed and moift, 
and confequently unfit for lively 
vibrations; there will alfo be fome^ 
times a numbnefs and infenfibility to 
the touch, but yet a capacity of mo- 
tion may be prelerved ; but when d 
palfy arifes from a fault in the blood, 
vizv from an over*-great humidity, or 
when it is rendered too thick ; in 
the firft cafe the nkifcles are ftretched 
out in length, and their fibres re^ 
kxed i and by lofing their tone, they, 
become incapable of contradlion ; 
and therefore though there may be 
adiftribution of the nervous juice, 
yet motion is loft, by reafbn of that 
over relaxation ; while at the fame 
rime, fenfe may remain ; and in the 
other cafe, though there -be a con - 
Gourfe of fpirits, yet the blood is fa 
thick, that it cannot be fuddenly 
enough rarefied, to produce motion. 
But laftly when the blood and fpiriis. 
are both aflTeaed in a palfy, the fenfe. 
and' motion will both be loft; and: 
if the- nerves or blood be affefted 
within the brain, then the palfy will 
be accompanied with an apoplexy or 
vertigo. 

And therefore the caufes of a^ pair 
Sf are all thofe things that may in- 
duce an over-great humidity into 
the blood and fpirits, fo as to occa- 
^ fiQtt 
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(ion a relmtHon or loofenefs in the 
mndt or fibrea; or when the blood 
alone i» lendered fb thick, that it 
cannot be rarefied, bj which means 
the nefves and animal juices become 
flifo affected ; and this is ufualljr 
brought about, either by a moift 
temperament, climate, or feafbn; 
or the eating of cold, vrfcid herbs ; 
but efpeciaHj when a horfe goes in 
a wet marfhj paliure, and lies fre- 
quently on the cold, wet ground. 
The fame effects are alfo produced 
from things of an oppofite nature, 
as the internal ufe of hot things : But 
our bufinefs is only with that ibrt of 
palfj which proceeds from humidity, 
&c. the other feldom or never hap* 
pening to horfes. 

In order to the cure, the horfe 
Ihould be exercrfed with chewing 
balls made of £ivin, rofemary, laven- 
der flowers made into powder, and 
beat up with alTa fbctida, and a fuf- 
ficient quantity of oil. of amber ; after 
which, to be tied in a rag and faft- 
ened to the bit u ufual ; and at pro- 
per in tervaki giyfters flkould be in- 
jected, fuch as have been ordered in 
an apoplexy. But as we fuppofe the 
caule Irom an over great humidity 
and relaxation of the veffeb, bleed* 
ing is not neceilary. but may rather 
prove hurtfal, ualeft there Ihould 
alfo be the figns of an apoplexy $ and 
ih that cafe, it will be very needful. 

All hot things, as muftard, ginger^ 
pepper, and other fpices, efpecialJy 
inuftard infilled in sle, will be proper 
to recover the tone of the fibres. Bu t 
as the external partaare fo feafi^bly 
affedkid iq this diftemper, therefore 
embrocations of hot penetrating, oils 
and fpirits are to be rubbed where- 
eyer motion rs ioft or impaired, fuch 
as theoflof petre, oii of amber, oit 
offaflfafrate, and the Hke, mixed wkh= 
foidiers ointment, or ointment of 
mar&mallows, with a foiall quantity 
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of fpiritof faiarmoniacor othier voi- 
latile fprit. 

Vety v^rm doathing will Hire- 
wife be of very great fervioe» as alio 
frequent drinks of the deco6lion of 
guaiacum, faflafras, &c. Laftly, a 
horfe ought ill alt paralytic cafes to 
be rowelfed m one or aaore pkces : 
for by that means, a gneat deal of 
the moift or vifeid matter wiM be dif- 
cbarged, and the nerves and mufcu- 
kr fibres fkrengthtaed. Gi^fi»*s,Faf 
rier'f Guide, 

PANCREAS, or Sweet-Bjlead, 
in anatomy. See the article Sweet- 
Bread. 

PANNELSf^a SaJiffetiXt two 
cnfhfons, or bolfters, filled with cow, 
deer, or horfe hair, and placed un- 
der the (addle, one on each fide, 
touching the hdrfe'3 body, to pre- 
vent th< bowB or hands to ^U or 
hurt his back. QuiUii's Ggiti. Did. 
p. I. in Hfoc, 

fiijh PANNICLE> in anatomy, 
a fieihy expanfioa which, in horfes 
and feveral large animals, lies iro« 
mediately under the fltin, and is 
made up of omfeolar fibres, where- 
by the (kin is moved or drawn into 
wrinkles, to (hake off the duft, flies, 
or ^^y thing elfe ihat hangs loofe 
upon (he hair. It is moft thick an4 
diAindl over the ribs, flanks, fidea 
of the. bell^ f as alfo on both fides 
the neck » but adheres fo to the (kin, 
tbac it is fcarce to be drftinguifhed 
from i<, but where the ^n is loofV 
and moveable. It i^ alfo a great de- 
fence, and ferves ta keep a horfe 
warm in cold weather. Gw/on*s Difr 
tttfts of borffs. 

PANTON-SHOE. or Panta- 
ri^e-Shob; a faorfe*s (hpe contrived 
fw receiving narrow aad hoof-bound 
heels. lis fpunges are much thic? 
her on the infide than on the outfide, 
fo that the part which reds upon the 
horn, or hoof; luns jSopewife, tp 

tfie 
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tfae end, that the tUekneTs of rtie {n- 
fide of tlie flioe may bear up tfae 
hed, and thfow or pwjb k to the 
oudide. Panton-ihoes are likewise 
pipaiper fEbr toies tiiat h«ve falfe 
quart«9. Gmlkt. See Nar&ow 
Hecjls* &c 

PARALYTIC Difirdefs. See 
the arttcie Palsy. 

PARING a hwrfft foot is to cot 
off his nails, that is» the horn and 
fole of his foot, which is done with 
a butteris, m order to fhoe him. See 
BtfTTEXia^ Guiiltt. 

The original defign of (hoeiDg 
horfi» was undoubtedlj imended as 
a pfefervaiioo of die hoof, and a de- 
fence of the (ble: bat no one could 
think it nnodSuy to pare away what 
he wanted to preferve hy the ufe of 
the ihoesy becaufe that would be to 
a£t cnntrarj to his firft principles, 
and deftroj his own work. Thia 
precaution obuld never be recom- 
mended, but in qifes where the 
horny (ble is uneven, infomuch that 
the &oe cottid not bear equally upon 
it, which would take off from its ne- 
ceflary firmners; in fiich a cafe, it 
may be reafonable, otiierwiie it w4Aikl 
be v^ry abfurd. La Ffffis OB/frw 
iionson Horfes. 

In England, the fmith or farrier 
holds t£s faorfe's £K>t between his 
knees, in which poihire he pares the 
foot, ftcs on the Ihoe, drives the 
nails, and livets tiiem ; and all this 
abne williout any alfiftance from the 
groom. 

PART, in tlie manage, in french 
poT'tir^ is(u(ed to fignify the motion 
aada^pn of a horfe wben put on 
at &U fpeed. Frpm the horfe's 
parting to his flop there is common- 
ly two hundred paoes of ground. 
To nuke your horfe part with a good 
grace, you muft put your bridle three 
nogeps lower, and prefs gently with 
your iheels, or onJ^ widi the calves of 
your lags. SeeMH^Ma. 
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To Part A^ain. See Repart. 

. External Vkktz of a horfis My. 
I. The hair. The hair and hide are. 
in general all the hair and fliio of the 
body of the horfe. 

2. The mane, which is the loog- 
hair on the horfe'a neck. 

3. The topping ; or fbre-tpp. 

4. The fetter-lock, or fet4ock; 
which is the hair that grows behind 
the feet. 

5 . The coronet, oc cronct % which 
is the hair that grows over the top of 
the hoofs. 

6. The brills ; which are t^t hatr 
on the eye-lids. 

^he beady neck^ andbreafi^ i. 
The creft, orcfift: this is the ridge 
on the upper part of the neck, where 
the mane gnows. 

2. The neck : this is accounted 
all from the head to the breaft and 
ihoulders. 

3. The bread, briOcet or cheft ; 
which is the fore-part of the neck ac 
the ihoulders, down the fore-legs^ 

4. The fbr in the behead. 

5. The rache down to the face; 
when the hair there is of another co- 
lour, different from the reft of the 
head. 

The body. 1. The .withers; are 
the top of the fhouider-bladcs, at the 
fetting on of the neck. 

2. The dock ; which is the place 
where the faddle is fet. 

3. The navel -gall. 

4. The feias ; which is ajl the 
middle of the back from the maae 
to the tail ; che ridge of the back. 

5. The dock or iftrunt; is the 
tail of the horfe. 

6. The fundament, or tuel; {i.e.) 
the arfe-hole. 

7. The fway, or fwayed-back, is 
the hollow, or finkipg down of the 
back-bone. 

8. The thropple. 

9. The girth-place ; which is the 
fore-part of the belly. 

ID. The 
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10. The belly; die middle df the 
belly where the navel is ; the navel- 
place. 

11. The flank; which is the 
hinder part of the belly, next the 
iheath. 

iz. The groins, which are the 
hinder parts near the thighs, on each 
fide the (heath. 

13. The iheath, is the loofe (kin 
within which is tbe-yard. 

1 4. The yard, is his byental. 

15. The nut; which is the bob 
at the end of his yard. 

16. The cods; which are the (kin 
in which the ftones are. 

17. The fillets; which are the 
fore parts of the (honlders next the 
breafts. 

18. The fides ; the nearer fide* 
farther fide, rifiog fide. 

19. The buttocks; thefe are the 
hinder parts of a horfe s body. . 

20. The top of tb^ buttock ; 
which is that part next the ridge of 
the back and tail. 

i:he thighs and legs, 1 . The ftiffle, 
or ftilBe joint; is the firft joint and 
bending next the buttock, and a- 
bove the thigh, which bends for- 
wards. 

2. The thigh ; which is that part 
between the chambrel and fiiffle- 
joint. 

3. The chambrel, or elbow; which 
is the joint, or bending of the upper 
part of the hinder leg, that bends 
backwards from the body. 

4. The ham and bight, or 
bought ; which is the inward bent 
and bending of the chambrel : it is 
alfoufed for the bending of the knees 
in the foremoft legs. 

5. The hough, leg, or ihank; 
which reaches from the chambrel to 
the fet-lock, or paftern joint of the 
foot. 

6. The fmall of the leg, is the 
fmall part of the legs, both in the 
hinder and fore-legs. 
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t. The foul of the leg. 

8. The back-finew of the leg, is 
the back of the leg, above the fet- 
lock. 

9. The paftern, fet-lock-joiot, 
or ancle, is the joint m the fet^ 
lock, which bends in all the feet 
forwards. 

I o. The coronet, is the foot a- 
bove the hoof of the ancle-joint, fo 
called in all the feet. 

11. The curb. 

12. The (houlder, is that part 
which extends firom the withers to 
the top joint of the thigh . 

13. The thigh; which reaches 
from the bent of the thigh to the 
knee. 

1 4. The knee, is the middle joint 
of the foremoft feet, and which bends 
onwards. 

1 5. The farther leg before, is the 
right leg before. 

1 6. The next, or nearer leg be- 
fore, is the left leg of the rifing Mq 
before, or the rifing fide. 

The feet, i . The hoof, or horn. 

2. 1 he coffin ; is the hollow of« 
the hoof in which the foot is fixed, 
the foot fallen off. 

3. The frufh, is the tender part 
of the hoof next the heel. 

4. The fole of the foot. 

5. The frog of the foot ; which 
fome call the ball of the foot. 

6. The rift of the hoof, is that 
part that is pared or cut off, it being 
too long grown ; the fpace between 
the frufh and the heel. 

7. The heel, is the rifing in the 
middle cf the fole ; the narrow heel. 

8. The toes, are the fore-parts of 
the hoofs ; the quarters, the mfides 
of the hoofs. 

9. The paftern, or foot, is that 
part under the fet-lock, to the hoof 

? AKTS of a hor/es hody proper t9 

bleed in. 1. It is ufual to bleed 

horfes in the jugular veins, which 

lie on each, fide of the^teck, for the 

Varcf, 
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jarcy, mange, repletion, and fevera] 
other diftempers ; .and alfo. by way 
of repletion, twice a year, to all 
liorfes that feed well and labour but 
little. 

2. Blood is ufually taken from the 
temples^ with a fmall lancet, for 
bites or blows on the eyes, 

3. Farriers have a lancet made on 
purpofe for opening of veins beneath 
the tongue, for head^aches, or for 
being difgufted or over- heated by 
exceffive labour, or for cholics, and 
the vives. 

4.. It is ufaal to bleed hor(es in 
the griftle of the oofe, without any 
regard whether they hit the vein or 
not ; and this is alfo for cholics, vives, 
and being much over-heated. 

5. Horfesare let blood in the mid- 
dle of the palate, above the fourth 
bar, with a lancet or (harp horn, 
when they have been difgufted, har- 
railed, or over-heated and dull. 

6. Blood is taken from the bafi- 
lick, or thigh-veins of horfes, for 
ftrains in the (houlders, or the m^nge 
in thofe parts. 

7. Horles are blooded in the paf- 
terns, with a fleam or a lancet, for 
ftrains or infirmities in the hams or 
knees. 

8. They are let blood in the toes, 
with a buttrice, or drawing iron, for 
beating in the feety and infirmities in 
the legs, fuch as fwellings and op- 
prefiions of'the nerves. 

9. The flank veins are fometimes 
opened, with a fmall lancet made fot 
that purpofe, for the farcy. 

10. Blood is drawn with fle&ms in 
the flat of the thighs, for blows and 
ftrains in the haunches. 

1 1 . They bleed in the tail or dock, 
with d long lancet, for a fever and 
purfinefs. 

PASSADE, in the manage, is a 
tread, or way, that a horfe makes 
oftrtcr than once' Upon the fame ex- 
tent of ground, paffing and repalling 
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from one end of it*s length to jtk^ 
other, which cannot he done with- 
out changing the . hand, or turning, 
and making a demi-tour at each of 
the extremities of the ground. Hende 
it comes that there are feveral forts 
of paflades, According to the diffe- 
rent ways of turning, in 6rder t(> 
part, or put on again and return 
upon the fame pifte or tread, which 
we call clofing the paflade. Sed 
Close and SERksa. 

-^ Passade o/five timasy 6x a de- 
mivolt of five times, is a demitour 
made at the end 6f th6 flraight line^ 
one hip in, in fiVe times of a gallop 
upon the haunches ; and at the fifth 
time ought to have clofed the demi- 
volt, and to prefent upon the paiTade 
line ftraight and ready to return. 
The demivolts of five times or pc-, 
riods, are the mod common, airs of 
changing the hand or turning, that 
are now pradifed. 

Furious Pa^saDSs, thofe per- 
formed upon a full career, being 
moftly ufed in duels. To make theie 
paflades, yoU put your horfe ftrai^ht 
forwards, and towards the extremity 
of the line make a half (top, keeping 
the horfe (Iraight without traverfing ; 
then you make the deniivcrit at three 
times, in fuCh a manlier, that the 
third time the horfe prefents ftraight 
upon the pafTade line ready to fet out 
again upon a fliort gallop. You con- 
tinue this fhort gallop half the length 
of the paflade, then you put on fu- 
rioufly at full (peed ; and at the end 
of the pafTade mark a half ftop, and 
then a demi volt of three times. This 
you continue to do as long as thef 
borfe's'wind and flrength wilHiold^ 
This^paflTade at full fpeed, fuppofes 
that the horfe has ad excellent 
mouth, and requires ftrength and 
agility both in the hOrfe and horfe-' 
man. There are but fcW horfcs 
that are capable of ic. 
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Passade rf^ne time, isadenu- 
Tolt or torn, made by the horfe, in 
enc timCt bf his (boulders and hann* 
ches. To make this paffadc, which 
is the moflt perfea of all, the horle 
ftould ftand ftraight upon the paf- 
fade line ; and then puttii^ forwards,. 
lie forms a half ftofr, niakmg falcades 
tw^ or t^ree times in fsch a manner, 
that he is ftill ftraight upon the line ; 
and at the laft time, he prepares to 
turn nimbly, and retain to fix his 
haunches as a center jfo that the 
demtTolt is performed in only one 
time of the fhouldcrs : and though 
the haunches make ItkewHe a time, 
they make it in the center, or upon 
the fame fpot, and dtftrme aftrme, 
as the French call it. 

Rasfedt «r high Passades, arc 
thofe in which the dcmivolcs aie 
laade in corvets. 

In all pal&dcs, the horfe (hould, 
in making the demivolts, gather and 
king in his body r making his haun- 
ches accompany his Moulders, with- 
out falling back, or not goiag for- 
tvard enough each time: and be 
ifaouldgo m a ftraight line, without 
traverfing or turning his croup out 
of the line. GuUlet. 

PASSAGE, in the manage.- To 
paffage a horfe, is to make hiiu go 
lipon a walk or trot upon two piftes 
or treads, between the two heels, 
juid fide-wavs, fo that Iris hips make 
a tra^t parallel tp that made by his 
ftoulders. It is but of late that paf- 
^ging upon a trot has been ufed, 
for formerly the word paffage figni- 
fied walking a horfe upon lw& tfeads 
behind the two heels. 

A feorle is paffaged upon two 
flrait lines, along a wall or hedge : 
He is likewife paftaged upon his o^n 
length upon volts, in going fide- 
ways upon a circle, round a center^ 
the (emi-dianieter being above Kis 
own length, fo tkii he looks into 
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the volt, and half his fhoutders go 
before the croup. In all paflaging, 
the horfe's outward fore-leg muft 
crofs or lap a great deal over the in- 
ward fore-leg, at every fecond time 
he marks. £» a paflage of a walk^ 
and that of a trot, the motion of the 
horfe is the fiunc, only one is fwtfier 
than the other. 

Passage up^n mfirmqht itne^ is 
a fort of manage pra^fed but little 
in France, but very much in Italy, 
and yet more in Germany. For this 
manage they chuft a horfe that is not 
fiery, but has a good a^ive motioD 
with hiui, and leading upon a ftrait 
line, upon a walk or trot, teach him to 
lift two legs together, one before and 
one behind, in the form of a St, An- 
drew's crofs, and b fettmg thefe two 
to the ground, to raife the other two 
alternately, and keep them a long 
while in the air, and that in fuch a 
manner, that evdry time he gains a 
foot of ground forwards. The beauty 
of pa&gtng confirfts iar holding the 
legs long in the air. The motion of 
the legs in thra pafiage is the fame 
with that of a walk or trot, fer they 
go in the isune order, and the only 
difference is, that in paiTagiag upon 
a ft rait line the legs are kept longer 
in the air. Your proud ftately borfes, 
and th(^ which are accuftomed to 
this fort of paflage, are proper fas a 
carottfal, or a magnificent Ihew. The 
difference of a proud ftately .prancing 
horfe, and a paiiaging one, confifh 
only in this, th»t your ftately horfes 
do the former naturally, and do not 
keep their Tej^s fo longb the air as 
ni panging right out. 

Bat for a paf&ge there ts (b muck 
art required,, that a horfe is two or 
three years in breeding to that man- 
age, and of fix hories,'tis very much if 
two of them fucceed In it. GuHlet. 

PASTERN 0/ a borJeXi the dif- 
tance between the joint of that name 

and 
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and the corhnet of the hoof. Thts 
{Mirt fhould be ibort, efpeciaUy in 
sniddie-fized horfes, becaufe long paf- 
terns are weak, and cannot fo well 
endure travel. Some have them (b 
4oiig and flexible, that the horfeln 
walking almoft touches the ground 
with them, which is a great imper- 
fedion, and a iign of Kttle or no 
flrength ; fuch h^rfes not being fit 
for any iert of tot! or fatigue. 

Pastern-Joint, called alfo the 
fetlock of a horle's leg, is the joint 
above the paftern, which ferves for 
a iecood knee in each fore leg, and 
a (econd ham or hough to each hin- 
der leg. A horfe is Jong or fliort 
jointed, according to the (hortnefs or 
length of the paftera, and the (here 
Jointed is the beft. 

The paftern joint is iaid to he 
browned, when without being galled 
or hart, there « a fwelling rouid it, 
beneath the flctn in form of a cirde, 
/and about half the breadth of one's 
Anger : it proceeds from fome hu> 
xnotir gathered there through much 
ti^vel» and fliews that the horfe^a 
legs have been too much «fed. 
When the paftern joint (wells, after 
iravelling, chafe tc every morning 
and evening with a mixture of two 

farts of brandy and one .of oil of nu ts. 
f the fwelling be large, apply the 
xed honey charge, with a convenient 
bath ; and if it be hard, lay on a 
poultice of rue lulled ia thic^ wine. 
SolleyffU, 

For other diforders of the paftern, 
fee the article Cratches, Inter- 
fering, Pains,^ Strains^ S^. 

PASTURE/«r horfef. See the 
article Feeding cfh^rfis, 

PATIN SHOp, a horfe-flioe (b 
called, under which is foldered a 
ibrt of half ball of iron, hollow 
within : it is ufed for hip-(hot horfes, 
' and put upon a found toot, to the 
end, that the horfe not being able to 
ftand upon that foot without pain» 
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fliay be <onftrained to fupport Inra* 
felf upon the lame foot, and (b hin- 
der the finews from Ihrinkine, and 
the haunch from drying up. I'hey 
likewife clap patin-ftoes upon horfes 
that are (prained in the Aoulders. 
Guillet. 

A great many ignorant pretenders, 
when a horfe has been newly lamed 
in the (houlder, peg the other foot, 
or let on a patin Ihoe to bring the 
lame ihoulder upon a ftretch ; and 
feme turn them immediately out t9 
gra(s ; but all this In very prepofter- 
ous, and the dire6fc way to render 
him incurably lame, a patin (hoe 
being only neceflary m old iameneifeat, 
where the mufcles have been a long 
while contraded. GihfotCs Difeafes 
cfHorfos. 

PAW the gromJ: a horfe paws 
the ground, when his leg being ei- 
ther tired or painful, he does not 
reft it upon the grouijd, and fears to 
hvrt himfelf as be walks. 

PEACH COLOUR tf a hur/e. 
See the article Blos$om. 

F£ARLj called alfo Put, and 
Web, or any unnatural fpotor thick 
£lm over an horfe's eye ; proceeda^ 
from foa>e ftroke or blow received, 
pr from the fire or dam- The pearl 
is known by a Kttle round thick white 
fpot, like a pearl, (from which it 
took it V nanie) growing on the fight 
of the eye. 

A« for the cure, it is the fame aa 
for blood-lhotten eyes. See Eyes 
and Blood-S^iotten £y£S. ^uflic 

bia, 

PEAS, in (fieting a horfe. See the 
article Feeding of horfes, 

PERICARDIUM 'in anatomy, 
thecapfula which includes the heart. 
See the article Heart. 

PERIPNEUMONY. See their- 
tide Pleurisy. 

PERlTONiEUM; in anatomy, 

a double membrane of an oval figure, 

which covers the whole guts. Its 

Qg z Infide 
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tnfide is fmootli, and lined with a 
ipucus, which helps to keep the guts 
moift ; from this all the parts of the 
)pwer belly are furniihed with theic 
proper ooembranes. It has.feveral 
ligaments, by which the guts are tied 
in their prpper Ijtuation, which pre- 
ferve them frpm being intaneled by 
viplent ipppgns ; aqd it alfo a^prds a 
{Irong ligament to the liver; and 
within its duplic:ature are a vaft num- 
ber of veffels, which have commu- 
nication with all the parts of the 
jowcr t>elly. Q^hfons Pifeafes of 
Horfes, 

PESATE, PESADE, pr ?o. 
SADE, in (he manage, is the motion 
pfahorle that, in lifting pr railing 
his fore quarters, keeps his hind legs 
ppoii tb^ ground, without (iirripg ; 
fo that he marks no time with his 
haunches^ till his fore legs reach the 
groi^nd. This motion is the true 
means, to fix his heap anc) his haun- 
ches, toipake him ply and bend his 
fore thighs,^' ^nd to hinder him from 
Saoipingapd clattering with his feet. 
If yoi^ ' fjefign tp put your horfe to 
corveps., niake pefates bis fjr A leflbn : 
fpr peiatps aj-e the foundation of all 
airs. See Sjop^ and Half-Stop. 
Guilht, ' ""' ■'■'■■'■■ ' 

. PHLEQM, ope of the four hu- 
mours whereof the antient phyficians 
thought the mafs of fluids in the 
animal cecopopy tp confift' j beiiig 
the fame with what is otherwjfe cal- 
led pitujta. SoUeyfell gives a long 
fratalogue of medicines propef for 
purging phlegm. 

PliLEGMON, afpedes of tu- 
' jnour proceeding from blc^d, or mpre 
properly from a plethora, is kriown 
by its heat, tenfion, and pulfatipn 
pf thp principal artery that Conveys 
the blood into the part wheie the tu- 
inour is feated^ when the veins and 
Other returning veffels are broke, 
pr obftruaed, fp as to caufe an ac- 
cumulation, or, according to the 
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vulgar phrafe, a gathering. Gibfim^f 
Difeafes of Horfes^ See the article 
Tumour. 

PIAFFEOR, in the manage, is a 
prpud (lately horfe, who, being full 
of mettle or fire, reftlefs and forward, 
with a great deal of mption, and aa 
exceOive eagernefs to go forwards* 
makes this motion the more that you 
endeavour to keep him in, and bends 
his leg up to his belly : He fnorts» 
Jraverfes, if he can, and by his htxj 
aflion Ihews his reftleifnefs, whence 
fome, thpugh very improperly, (ay, 
he dances. 

Such horfes as thefci or fuch as 
are bred tp paifage upon a ftrait line, 
are much admired in q^rofifels and 
magnificeht feflivals. See Snort 
apd Passed E. GuilUt. 

PICKE{^, Horfe-picker, in the 
manage, ijs an irpn inftrument five 
or fix inches Ipng, bent or crooked 
on one fide, apd 6at and pointed oa 
the other, ufed by grpoptis to cleanfe 
the ihfide pf the manage hqrfes feet, 
and pick out the ;arth aqd faod that 
has got into them, Gui/Utl 

PILLAR. Mpft great nianag^ 
have pillars fixed \'n tjie middle pf 
the manage-ground, to point out 
the center j but all manages in ger 
neral have upon the fide or circum- 
ference, other pillars placed tvvo 
and two, at certain diftances, fropi 
whence they are called the two pil- 
lars, to diflinguifh them from that 
of the center. 

When we fpeak of the former, 
we call it working round the pillar, 
^nd when we ref^r to the other two, 
we call it, working between the 
two pillars. The pillar of the cen- 
ter feryes to regulate and adjuft the 
extent of ground, to th^ end that 
the manage upori volts may be per- 
formed vyith method and juftnefs, 
and that they may work in a fquare 
by rule and mcafur^, upon fojir 
|iues of the volt, which ought to be 
imagined ^ 
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ima^necf at an e^aal diftance from 
the center. It ferves Jikcwife to 
break unruly high mettled horfes, 
without endangering the rider, the 
faorfe heing tied to a long rope, one 
end- of which is made raft to a pil- 
lar, and managed bv a man placed 
by the pillar, which keeps the horie 
in fubjedtion, and hinders him from 
flying out. 

To break fuch an unruly fiery 
horfe, and make him go forwards, 
put the cavefTon upon him, and 
make faft the rope to the middle 
ring and to the pillar, trot him round 
the pillar without any perfon on his 
back, and fright him with the (ham- 
brier or rod, that he may know it, 
and fly from the leaft appearance of 
a blow. This done, you may 
jDQunc him round the pillar, and put 
hia> on, fo as that he (hail not be 
able either to rear up or to itop, in 
order to do mifchief, for the dread 
of the (hambrier will prevent all dif- 
orders; and hinder him frpm ftop- 

The Duke of Neixcafih fays, this 
is the only cafe in which the ufe of 
the pillar ihouid be fuffeted, for in 
general, he is fo far frpm approving 
^of the pillar, that he affirms, it only 
fpoils horfes, becatife round it they 
only work by rota, and haying their 
.eyes always fixed upon the fame ob- 
jefts, know not how to manage elle- 
whcre, but inftead of obeying the 
hand and the heels, know nothing 
biit the rope and the Oiambrier. In 
iuch manages as have not this pillar, 
.you muft imagine a place where jt 
fliould be, that is, ypu muft coq- 
fider the middle of the* ground as the 
center, in , order to regulate and f^- 
jcilitate manages upph rounds. S^e 
JRoPE and Ropes. 

The two pilkrs are placed at tl^e 
^iftance of two or three paces tlje 
pne from the other; We put a h6rfcf 
^etweep thefe with acayeifon of ka- 
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ther, or cord, mounted with two 
big ropes> that anfwer from the one 
pillar to the other. You muft ply 
your horfe with the caveflbn rope?, 
and make him rife between the two 
pillars : when once . he has got a 
habit of curvetting with eafe, he will 
give you a good feat on hprfeback, 
and by the liberty of his ppfture 
make you keep the countcrpoife of 
your body, and teach you to llretch 
out your hams. Guillet, 

-PINCH1N6, in horfemanlhip, 
a term ufed to exprefs a method of 
trying a horfe*s mettle, or vigour, 
and of (hewing it to a purchafer 
when the creature is on fale. 

The whole method is, when the 
rider is on his back, he keeps him 
ftanding liill, and keeping him faft 
with the bridle hand, he applies the 
fpurs to the hair of the fides. If the 
horfe is^ impatient under this, and 
draws himfelf up, and wants to go 
forward, it is a fign of vigour and 
mettle. But the purchafer ought to 
try the thing himfelf on the horfe*s 
back ; for the jockies have the art 
of making the dull^ft horfe feem to . 
have metde in thefe trials.' The 
purchafer muft alfo difti,igui(h be- 
tween the reftlelFnefs of the horfe 
under this treatment that arifes from 
vigour, and that which arifes from 
the horfe's being ticklKh^ and which 
goes off immediately. See the arti- 
cle Mettled. 

PISSING oftlood. ^ See the arti- 
cle StAi-tNO. : . 

' PISTE, in the manage, is tile 
tread. or tradl that a horfe makes 
J upon the ground he goes over. This 
horfeman obferves the pifte, he 
makes it his bufinefs to follow the 
tread, thatis, he follows his ground 
regularly, lyithout enlarging or nar- 
rowing, without travernng or en- 
tabling i .fuch a \hprfe works well 
lipoh ivi'o treiads*; he works well 
with one pifte. GuilUt, 

PLAIS- 
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PLAISTER, or Plaster, in 
tbe fvrriers difpenfatorj, a conipo- 
fidon made of oils, wax, roHn, gums, 
meals, Toou, and many other things 
reduced to powder, but fo com> 
pounded and mixed with refinous 
ingredients, that it keeps a folid form, 
and ndhcres clofe to any part where- 
untoitis applied. All outward intenti- 
ons of ripening, drawing, deterging, 
and repelling are aimed at by plaif- 
ters ; and in fome cafes they are ve- 
ry ferviceable, though they are but 
little ufed to horfes, becaufe of the 
hair which makes them fomewhat 
difficult and troublefome ; and like* 
wife as fome of them are hard to be 
made; and therefore charges have 
chiefly taken place, indead of them, 
in the practice of mod farriers and 
borfemen, though in fome cafes 
plaifters are more convenient and 
ufefiil than they ; and are alfo of 
longer duration and continuance. 
We fhall therefore begin with thofc 
difpenfatory forms that are chiefly 
made ufe of in the compofition of 
charges, or have otherwife obtained 
in the farrier's pradlice. 

Diachylon. * Take mucilage of 

* marflimallow roots, fenugreek, and 
< linfced, of each a pound j old oil, 

* three pounds ; litharge, one pound 

* and an hjllf j boil to a confidence.' 
The litharge muft be made into fine 
powder; and fifted and boiled with 
the other ingredients in a wide mou th- 
cd pan that is not deep ; if it is not 
of an high enough confidence, when 
Che watery parts pf the mucilage are 
evaporated, you muft put in more 
water, othierwife ft wiM turn black : 
but tbe matter muft be boiling hot 
when you put in the water, or elfe 
taken off to be quit^ cold, otherwife 
It will flow over the pan. This is 
a plaifter of very great ufe as a cooler 
and drier ; and therefore many per- 
ibos cure fmall fores with itTpread 
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upon cloth or leather. It t^fe tbe 
bafis of many extemporaneous forms* 
and is an admirable ingredient in 
mod ftrengthening charges, and 
other ftrengthening plaifters. 

Diaebylon luitb the gum, ' Take 

* of mucilage made of raifins» figs, 
' fenugreek, marfhmallow roots^ 
^ and hnfeed, half a pound ; bird- 

* lime and juices of onrice and 

* fquills, and fheep's foot oil* of 
' each an ounce and a half; oils of 

* orrice, cammomile and dill, of each 
^ eight ounces; litharge in fine 

* powder, one pound; turpentine, 

* three ounces ; rofin and yellow 

* wax, of each two ounces ; firft 
' boil the mucilage with the oils and 

.* litharge, till the litharge is tho- 

* roughly diflfolved ; then mix the 
' other ingredients, keeping ^onti- 
< nually ftirring. Lad of all, add 

* bdelliiim, fagapenum, and am- 

* moniacum ftrained ; and make a 

* plaider to be formed into rolls.* 
This is an admirable good plaider 
to foften and fuppurate tumours ; 
being fpread thick upon leather, or 
poured warm upon the part ; firft 
(having away the hair, or to be 
mixed with charges or cataplafms of 
that intention, ft does alfo fervice 
in being applied to fmew-fprains, or 
to any weak part, unlefs there be a 
too great defluxion of humours, m 
which cafe it would be apt to canfe 
heat, pain and inflammation : but 
when it is mixed with others that 
are repellent, it feldom has any fuch 
eflrca. 

Mucilage Plaister.. « Take 

* mucilage of elm-bfcrk, fenugreek, 
' and linfeed, of each four ounces 

* and a half; oils of camomile, lil- 

* lies, and dill, of each an ounce and 

* a half ; boil the mucilage with the 

* oils, till the watery parts are con- 
fumed ; then take ammoniacum 

* galbanum, fagapenum, and opo- 

' ponaxj 
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^ ponax, diiTolved and ftrained with 

* vmegar, of each half an ounce j 

* yellow wax cut inco fmall flices, 
' twenty ounces ; boil all together, 
' till they be thoroughly incorpo- 

* rated ; and when the plaifter is 

* removed from the §re> and almoft 

* cold, take two drams of fafFron in 

* fine powdier, and fift into it, ftir- 

* ring till all be thoroughly mixed/ 
This is accounted the beft fuppura- 
tive plaifter to ripen any fwelling, 
and fit it to break ; and becaufe it is 
of a foft coniiftence, it is very pro- 
per to be naized with turpentine and 
meals to be applied after the manner 
of a charge ; or if it be applied by 
i^felfy the beft way is to ihave awity 
the hair* and pour it warm upon the 
part, fpreading it very thick with a 
wooden dice, and laying over it 
iiokes of the colour of the horfe ; 
it is very goiod to lay on wind galls, 
and all futulent tumours on any 
part of a borfe's body j it will foon 
npen the jelly* and niake it turn to 
matter. 

Di minh or Redkad Plaifter, 
*' Take redlead, nine ounces ; oil 
^ of rofesy one pound and a half; 

* vinegar, fix ounces ; boil to a due 

* confiftcnce.* 

Thb plaifter requires much the 
fiune care in making as the diachyr 
k)Q, and ts good in all the fame in- 
tentions. The red de minio is made 
thus, viz. * * Take red lead, one 

* pound ; oil of rofes, a pound and 
\ a half; yellow wax, half a pound ; 

* boil to a confiftcnce/ This is 
intitled to the fame virtues as the 
other, but is apt to dry and turn 
britde. 

De minio lohb foap, • Take 

* qltve dl, two pounds ; red lead, 
' one pound ; Cai^'le foap, half a 

* pound J firft boil the red lead 
' and oil, till they be incorporated 

* together; adding a little vinegar 

* to feparatc the parts of the red 
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* lead ; and wheri the watery parts^ 

* are evaporated, which may be 

* known by letting a litde of it cool, 

* and fqueezing it between your fin- 
^ gers, if it fticks, and no water 
' fqueezes out, it is then enough, fa 

* that you may add your- foap in 
^ thin dices; and when all is tho- 
*' roughly incorporated, take it off 

* the fire, and make it up into rolls.^ 

This is as admirable good plaif- 
ter, and a great ftrengthener of the 
nervous ^iid finewy parts ; and for 
that reafon is very proper for horfes 
that cannot be fpared from riding 
or labour ; it may be fpread thick 
on leather, and applied to the grieved 
part» the hair being firft iliaved 
away; and it will remove moft 
pams in the joints or finews, after 
old ftrains by hard labour, or any 
other accident. 

Mercurial Plaifter, * Take frogs, 

* No. 6. earth worms, half a pound ; 
' hog's lard, two pounds; and as 

* much white wine ; boil to the 
^ confumption of the aquofity, that 
' is, till the watery parts are evapo- 
' rated. Then ftrain rhe lard; to 
' which add a pound of litharge % 

* and with freih wine boiled till 

* they be incorporated. Then put 
' in wax, oil of baj^9, and fpike, of 
^ each four ounces; viper's fat 
' three ounces; frankincenfe, two 

* ounces ; and euphorbium in pow- 
' der, half an ounce, with quick- 
' filver, half a pound, firft well in- 

< corporated with two ounces of 
' turpendne ; liquid ftorax, an ounce 

* and a half; and the oil of fpike 
^ likewife may be kept apart ^or 
^ this ufe, i. e. to incorporate 
^ with the mercury, becaufe it 

< will work the eafier, and take ic 

* up the fooner.' . This is one of 
the beft plaifters that ever Wks fram-i 
ed to diftolve all nodes and hard 
fwellings in any part of the body ; 
it may be fpread on leather very 

thick ; 
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chick ; and, the hair being firft 
ihayed away, may be applied tofpa- 
vins, jardoos, cai'bs, fplents, ofslets, 
and if they be not ofany long (land- 
ing, it will either diifolve them quite, 
or fo far move the humours, that 
they wiU ripen and turn to impofthur 
mation. It will cure fcabby or tet- 
terous ulcers, and nothing is com- 
parable to it for wind galls, except 
cauftic medicines; all hard fwellings 
of the kernels about The throat, or 
any other part will foon yield to it. 
It does the greateft wonders imagin- 
able in the cure of ulcers that are 
hard, and dead about the edges ; ap- 
plying it conilantly fpread over the 
pledgit or tent. It will alfo, by con- 
tinual ufe, foften warts, rat-ails, 
fcraichcs, and othe( hard excref- 
cences about the legs and paderns ; 
and will wade and diifolve thofe ex- 
cref'cences that are (oft and fpungy. 
Jf it be ufcd as a cover over ulcers. 
It muft be renewed every day, or 
every other day, like the dreffings of 
a wound : but when it is applied to 
parts that are dry, it needs only be 
renewed as often as it begins to 
loofen. 

Sulphur Pl A 1 ST E R of Rolundus, 

• Take balfam of fulphur, three 

• ounces; yellow wax, half an 

• ounce; rofift, three drams; melt 

• ihem together; and add myjrh in 

• fine powder, three ounces and a 

• half; and make them into a plaif- 

• ter.* This is an admirable falve to 
drefs wounds and ulcers, and is very 
proper for horfes that are obliged to 
travel ; it being an eafy and no way 
troublefbme drefling. 

Hemlock Plaister. nvitb ammo- 
niacum, * Take juice of hemlock, 

• four ounces ; vinegar of fquills and 

• gum ammoniacum, of each eight 

• ounces; diffolve the gum with the 

• juice, over a gentle fire ; and con- 
*' tinue ftirring^ till the juices are 
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* evaporated; and that ehe who/e m 

* brought to the confidence of aa 

* emplafter.' This is an excellent dit- 
cutient piaifter, and may be applied 
to diifolve hard, knotty fwellingis ia 
any part of the body of an horie : k 
will alfo beoffervice to an horicr 
that is difeafed in his fpJeen or liver^ 
and may be applied all over the part^ 
ihaviog away the hair. 

Strengthening Pla isT E R. * Take 
common pitch, half a pound: de 
minio plaifter, or diachylon, fix 
ounces ; common turpentine, two 
ounces; oil olive, half an ounce ; 
melt all thefe together, in a pip- 
kin, over hot embers ; continually 
ilirring ; and when they are dif- 
folved, add bole in fine powder, 
four ounces; dragon's blood, on& 
ounce: myrih and aloes in fine 
powder, of each an ounce and a 
half. 

jinotber. * Take diachylon, or 
de minio, four ounces, common 
pitch, half a pound ; yellow wax, 
two ounces ; oil olive, eight 
ounces; break the pitch into fmaJl 
pieces; cut the plaiflers and wax 
into thin flices ; and diifolve them 
in the oil ; then add frankincenfe, 
myrrh, maftich, and abes in fine 
powder, of each an ounce ; dra- 
gon's' blood, and bole armoniac, 
'bf each two ounces; powder of 
galls, and cyprefs nuts, of each 
an ounce and a half; (eeds of 
plaintain, pomegranate-bark, and 
balau dines made into fine powder, 
of each fix drams ; mix then) 
altogether ; continually ilirring, 
and if it be too hard, add a lit- 
tle oil of turpentine ; and make it 
into a mafs fit to be formed into 
rolls.' 

Thefe are fit to be applied to 
parts that have been newly ftrafa- 
ed oi; luxated ; they may be fpread 
on leather, ihavingaway the hairs 

when 
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v^hen applied to a Anew ; but if it 
be to the fhoulder, hip, or fwayed 
back, the better way is to diiTolve 
dnd apply it chargewife ail over the 
part, covering it with flokes or hair 
of ihe horfe's colour, and renewing 
it as often as it begins to crumble, 
until the part is perfeftly ftrengthen- 
€d. Gibfons Farrier* s Difpenfatory, 

PLANCH SHOE. See the ar- 
ticle Horse Shoe. 

PLANET-STRUCK, or 
Shrew-running, as it is called 
hy fome, is a diftemper in horfes, 
being a deprivation of feeling or 
motion, not flirring any of the 
niembers, but that they remain in 
the fame form as when the beaft was 
fir ft feized with it. It proceeds 
fometimes from choler and phlegm, 
fuperabundantly mined together, 
fometimes from melancholy blood, 
being a cold and dry humour which 
dfFe£ts the hinder part of the brain ; 
fometimes from extreme heat and 
cold, or raw digeftion, ftriklng into 
the veins fuddenly ; or laftl/, from 
extreme hunger, occalioned by long 
fafting. 

If the difi^fe proceeds from heat. 
It may be known by the hotnefs of 
the horfe's breath, and the free 
fetching of his wind ; but if from 
cold, by a ftufiing and poze in his 
bead. 

For the cure. Some prefcribc to 
bang a flint-ftone over his head, or 
fome cold iron, as an old fey the, 
lie, others, to give him fifteen 
{^tdi% of fmgle piony ; others pre- 
fcribe exercife before and after wa- 
ter ; to mix hemp-feed in his proven- 
der, and ro caufe him to fweat, by 
^ving him mifletoe of the oak, muf- 
tard-leed, feed of black poplar, cin-; 
quefoil, germander, hyiTop, and St. 
John's wort. Rufitc Did. 

The ancient farriers and m»ny of 
the country people to this day, when 
ihpj fee a borl'e or bullock have his 
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limbs 'fuddenly taken from him» 
and not being able to think what 
fhould be the caufe of fuch an un- 
expe0:ed change, believe him either 
tp be planet -ftruck or fbrewiun : 
but thefe accidents are owing to the 
palfy, and therefore fliould be treat- 
ed as diredted in that diforder. See 
Palsy. Gibfons Farrier s Gui^e. 

PLANTED, a term ufed of a 
horfe, who is faid to be right plant- 
ed on his limbs, when he ftands 
equally firm on his legs, and not 
one advanced before the other ; his 
legs fliouId be Wider above than be- 
low, that is, t^e ditUnce between 
his feet fliould be lefs than between 
his fore-thighs, at that part next to 
the fhoulders ; the knees ought not 
to be too clofe, but the whole leg 
fhould defcend in a fhait line, to 
the very paftern joint, and the feet 
fhould be turned neither out nor in, 
the paflern being placed about two 
fingers breadth more backwards than 
the coronet As for the hind-hand, 
his jarrets or hams fhould not be 
too clofe, and the inftep, which is 
between the hock and the partem 
joint, fhould ftaxxd perpendicular to 
the ground. SotUyJell. 

Planted-Coat. See Star- 
ing-Hair. 

PLATE-LONG, is a woven 
ftrap, four fathom long, as broad 
as three fingers, and as thick as one. 
made ufe of in the manage for raid- 
ing a horfe 's legs, and fometimes for 
taking him down, in order to facili*- 
tate feveial operations of the Fariier. 
Guillet. 

PLAT-VEIN in a horfe, is a 
vein on the infide of each fore-thigh, 
a little below the elbow, fo called 
among common Farriers; fome call 
it the haftUc vein. 

The bleeding of this vein may 

be ftopped when cut, by filling the 

orifice with the wool of a rabbit, 

lih or 
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pt hare, and afterwards Comng up 
the (kin in two parts; upon which 
a little matter will gather tpgether, 
but by greaiiog the wound it will be 
healed in eight pr nine dajs See 
the article Bleeding. 

PLETHORA, nn overftlnefs of 
the blood veffels, which may be dif- 
covered by a horfe's beiqg purijve, 
when he is put to any kind of exer- 
cife; that is, if he be not aCluajly 
iafthma^c, or brokeii winded ; in 
vrhich pafe bleeding wpnderfully re- 
lieves a horfe's breathing, by kiTcn- 
ing the quantity of that fluid with 
which his lungs are inflated, or blown. 
pp. Bracken's Art of Farriery. Sec 

B^^EBDING. 

FLEURA, in anatomy, is % very 
fine membrane that lines the whqle 
infide qF the thorax or breaft, the 
back part of it ferving like a dupli- 
cature to cover and inclofe the great 
vefTelt within it that retain to th;e 
heart and lungs, as its exqutfite 
fmoothneifs prefer yes the lungs from 
being hurt in their continual dila- 
tations. This membrane is always 
thought to be the feat of the pleu- 
rify in man, though 1 cannot fay, I 
have feen it often much afFe^ed in 
a horfe, evep where the lungs have 
been rotten or inflamed. GihfqtCi 
Difeafes ofHorfes. 

PLEURISY, and Peripneu- 
MONV. Thefe diforders have fcarce 
been mentioned by any writer in 
farriery before Mr. Gibjon^ who, 
by frequently examining the car- 
cafes of dead horfes, has found 
them fubjedt to the different kinds of 
inflammatioiis here deicribed. He 
has often difcovered matter on the 
pleura, iiiakingits way into the chefl ; 
he has found in fome horfes i\it 
whole fubdance of the lungs black, 
and full of gangrened water ; and in 
others, abfceiTes of various (i^^es ; and 
in ihorti inflammations in every bowel. 
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He has frequently feen the bipod veT- 
fels fo over loaded, that the bipod ha§ 
bur ft out of the fmaller veflels. and 
run over their carcaies io many places^ 
while the collar maker was fleaing oft 
their hides ; and on cutting open the 
larger vf^ifels, the blopd has gufhed 
out as from a fpuAtatn, hlling all the 
cavity of the body, an evident proof 
that plendful evacuation bad been 
negledted. In order to diflioguifh 
thefe diforders froin pthers, we (hall 
defcribe the fymptpms in Mr. Gib^ 
firts own words. 

* A pleurify then, which is an in- 

* ^animation of thie pleura, and a pe^: 
' ppneumony, which is an inflamma- 
' tinn of the lungs, have fymptoms 

* yery much alike, wit|i thisdiflFer- 
' ence only, that in a pleurify, a horfc 

* fhews great uneafinefs, and fhifts 
' abput uom place to place ; the fe- 

* yer, which at firfl is moderate, rifes 
' fuddenly very high in the begin- 

* ning i he pfteii drives to lie down» 

* hut darts up again immediately ^ 

* and frequently turns bis head to-: 

< wards the affe^ed fide, \yhich has- 

* caufed many to miftake a pleuretic 
' difbrder for the gripes ; this fjgn 

* toeing common to both, though 
*■ with this difference. In the gripes 

< a horfe frequently lies down, and 

* rolls ; and when they are violent^ 

* he will alio have convulii ve twitch- 

* es; his eyfcs heiijg turned up, and 

* his limbs ftrcstched out, as if he 

* was dyings his ears and feet 

* fonii^times occaiiofially hot, and 

* fpmetinies as cold as ice ; he falls 

* into prpfufe fweats, and then into 
' cold damps | ftri yes often to ftale» 

< and dung, but with great paiQ 

< and diiHculty, which fymptoms ge-r 

* nerally continue ti}l he has fbine 

< relief: hut ip a pleurify, a horfe*s 

< ears and feet are always burning 

* hot i his mouth parched apd dry i 
t his pulfe hard and quick, evei| 
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^ (bmethnes wbeii he is nigh djrmg • 

* his ftver is continued and increaf- 

* idg ; and though in the begin- 

* riing he makes many motions td 

* lie down ; yet afterwards, he 

* reins back as far as his Collar will 

* permity and makes not the leaft 
' offer to change his pofture, but 

* ftands patiting with fliort Hops, 

* and a difpofition to cough, till he 

* has relief, or drops down.' 

In a pertpneumony, or inflamma'- 
tion of the lungs, feveral of the (ymp-^ 
loms are the fame, only in the be- 
ginrnng, he is lefs adive, and never 
offers to lie down during the whole 
lime of his ficknefs ; his fever is 
Droog, breathing difficult, and at- 
tended with a fliort cou^h ; and 
whereas in a pleurify, a horte's mouth 
is generally parched and dry, in an 
ifimoHxiation of the lungs, when a 
horfe-*s mouth is open, a roapy dime 
will run out in abundance ; he eleets 
alfo at the nofe a reddifli or yeliow- 
ifh water, which fticks like glue to 
the infide of hisnoftrils. 

In a pleurify, a horfe heaves and 
works violently at his flanks, with 
great reftleffnefs ; and for the moft 
parr, his belly is tucked up, but in 
an inflammation of the lungs he 
always ihews futfaiels; ami the 
working of his flanks is re^lar, 
except after drinking and ihifting 
his ppflure; and his ears aad feet 
are for the mofi part cold, and often 
m damp fweats. 

The cure of bdth thefe dil^rders 
is the fame. In the beginning, a 
firong horfe may lofe three quarts 
of blood, the next day, two quarts 
BX>rc i and if fymptoms do not abat«, 
the bleeding mufl: be repeated a 
quart at a time: for it is fpeedy, 
large, and quick repeated bleedings 
. that are in thefe cafes chiefly to be 
depended on* But if a horfe has 
had any previous weakne^, or is 
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old, you mtifl bleed hfbi in left 
quantities, and oftner. lAn Gib^ 
fin recommehds rowels on each fide 
the breafl, and one on the belly $ 
and a bliflering ointment to be rub- 
bed all over his brifket upon th<i 
foremoft ribs. 

The diet and medicines fhould be 
both cooling, attenuating, relaxing 
and diluting, and the horfe fhould 
have warm mafhes, and plenty of 
water, or gruel. The following 
balls may be given thrice a day. 

* Take of fpermaceti and nitre, of 
' each one ounce ; oil of annifeed» 
*• thirty dropsr honey, enough to 
*' make a ball/ A pint of barleys 
water, in which fiss and liquo- 
rice root have been ooiled, fhould 
be given after each ball, to which 
the juice of lemons may be added ; 
and if the lungs are greatly opptefT- 
ed with a dry, fhort cough, two or 
three hornfiils of the de<^ion may 
be given three or four times a day» 
with four fpoonfttls of honey and 
linfced oil; a flrong deco£lion of 
the rattle foake root is alfb much 
recommended in pleuritic diibfders, 
and may be given to the quantity of 
two quarts a day, fweetened with, 
hooey. It remarkably attenuates the 
blood, and dlfperfes the inflammati- 
on \ and in fome parts is deemed a 
fpecific for this complaint. An emol- 
lient glyflier fhould be injefted once a 
day, to which may be added two 
ounces of nitre or cream of tartar. 

in two or three days he will pro- 
bably run at the nofe, and begin to 
feed : but ihould he not, and con- 
tinue hot and fhort breathed, you 
mufl bleed him again, and give the 
following glyfler. 

' TaKe fenna and roarflimallows, 
^ of each two ounces ; fennel and 

* bayberrtes, of each one ounce ; 
*• boil in Bve pints of water to two 

* quartd) pour off the ckar, aqd 

H h 2 * add 
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* add four ounces of purging falts; 

* two or three of fyrup of buck- 

* thorn, •and half a pint of Unfeed 

* or common oil.' If by thcfc 
means he grows cooler, and his 
pain moderates, repeat the glyfter 
the next day, unlefs it has worked 
too much; then Intermit a day. 
and when he comes to eat icalded 
bran and picked hay., leave oflT the 
balls, and cootiaue only rhe decoc- 
tion, with now and then a glyfter. 

But let it be obferved, tiiat a 
horfe leidom gets the better of ihofe 
cifbrders, tuilefs he has relief in a 
few days ; for if the inflammatton 
is not checked in that time, it ufu- 
ally terminates in a gangrene, or 
colledion of matter, which for want 
x)f expe&otation foon fuffooates hifn. 
But ^as pleuritic ditWders are apt 
to leave a taint on the lun^, 'great 
care Oiouid be taken of the horfe s 
exerciie aod' feeding, which ihauild 
be light and open for twoordir^e 
wetks. Thus,, a qjiartero of.l>r«i 
fcaided wiih a fpoonful of.hfine^ 
iand fk>«f3cr of brimftone. may. be 
given every day, with two. or thrjoe 
fmall leeds of oats fpriokled with 
chambcrlye. Jnftcad of the bran, 
for a change, give about a q«art of 
-barley fcalded in a double infv((ion 6f 
•hot water, that it may be foftened, 
-and the water given to drink. His 
exercife ihiould he gradual in an 
op^n air and fair : weather ; and 
when his ftrength h recovered, ^a 
gentle purge on wo fhould- be given j 
that of rhubarb, when it can be af- 
forded, is beft J or the purging 
drink already recommended for this 
purpofe. / ' 

There is alfo an external pleurify, 
• or inflammation of the mufcles be- 
tween the ribs, which, when not 
' properly treated, proves the foun- 
dation of that diforder caJied the 
cheft founder : for if the inflaiu- 
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matkm is not difperfed in dme, and 
the vifcid blood 4nd juices fo atte-* 
ttuated by internal medidoes, that 
a free circuUtion is obtained, fuch 
a ftifFnefs and inadtivity will remain 
on thefe parts, as^ will not eafily be 
removed, and which is generally 
known by the name of Cfaeft-foun- 
der. See the article Chest-foun- 

DBRINO. 

The membrane which feparates 
the lungs, and more particularly 
the diaphragm or midriff, is often al- 
fo inftawed, which is fcarce to be 
diftinguiihed from the pleurify j on- 
ly in this, tht^t w^en the midriff is 
greatly inflamed, the horfe will 
fooietioies bejaw-fet ; and his mouth 
fo much cloied^ that nothing can be 
got iu ; but the method of cure 
is the fame. GOnfon apud BartUt. 

POGE, a cold in a borfc's head. 
Ruftic Did. See the article Cold. 

POJNSONfc in the manage, is a 
little point, or piece of (harp-point- 
.ed. iron, fixed in a wooden handle, 
which the Cavalier holds in his right 
band when he means to prick a 
leapiog-horfe in the croupe, or be- 
yond jtbeind of the faddle, in or- 
der tq make Wm yerk out behind. 
GuilUt.", 

POiNTS, or Toes of a bow Df 
afeddle.* See Bows. 

Point. A horfe is &id.to make 
a poioc, when in working upon voks 
he does nocob&rve the roand regu- 
larly, but putting a. little out of his 
ordinary, grtound, ' makes a fort of 
angle, or point, • by his circular 
tread. Quilht. 

POLL-EVIL, an abfcefa in the 
nape of the neck, or poll of the 
horfe, formed in the (inews between 
the noil-bone, and the uppermoft 
vertebra of the neck, juft behind 
the ears. If it .proceeds from blows, 
bruifes, or any external vioieode; 
at firft, bathe the fwelling often with 

hoc 
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is very luxuriant, it fhould ftrtt he 
pared down with a knife, before the 
application; with this waih alone 
Mr., Gilffin has cured this diferder 
without aiiy other formtiitj of dre^ 
fing; waihing with it twice a day, 
and laying over tkc part a quannty 
of. tow foalced in vinegar and ti^ 
white of eggs beat together. This 
lalt application will (erve inftead of 
a baodage, as it will adhere cio(e to 
the poll, and come off eafy when 
theft is occation to drefs. Some 
wa(h with the pbagxdeaic water; 
and then fill up the abfcefs with iooie 
doiils of row (baked in asgyptiacum, 
and oii of turpentine made hot, and 
comtinue this method till the cure is 
effefted. 

But the moft compendious me- 
thod of cure is found by oblervation 
to be by fcalding, as the farriers 
term it, and is thus profecuied when 
the fore is foul, of a bad difpofition, 
aad attended with a profufion of 
matter. * Take corrofive fublimate. 
* verdigreafe in fine powder, and 
*' Roman vitriol, of each two drams ; / 
green copperas, half an ounce ; ho- 
ney or sgypaacum, two ounces; 
oii of turpentine and train oil, of 
each eight ounces ; re^ified fpiiit 
of wine, four ounces ; mix toge- 
ther in a bottle.' Some make 
or probe,. tWe Ihould be opened by their fcaiding mixture nukJer, uiinrg 
the kaife^ the orifices made depend- red precipitate indead of the fubli- 
ifig. and the wound dreifed with the oiat^, and white vitriol inilead of 
coflBOioR digeftive of turpentine* ho- the blue; the following has been 
ney, and tincture of myrrh; and after fuccefsfully ufed for this purpofe, 
digedton, with the pnecipiiate oinl- viz. half an ounce of verdigreafe, 
ment ; or wa/h the fore with the fol- half a pint of train oil, four ounces 
[owing made hot; and fill up the of oil of turpentine, and two of oii 
cavity with tow ibaked in it. * Take of vrtriol. 

* vicegar, or fpirtt of wine, half a The manner of fcaiding is, firft 
f pint; white vitriol diflblved in to clean the abfcefs well with a piece 

* tpring water, half an ounce ; tine- of iponge dipped in vinegar ; then 
: * tare of myrrh, four Ounces. , pot a fuificient quantity of the mix- 

This may be made Ibarper, by tureintoa ladle with a fpout, and 
adding more vitriol : but If the flefh when it is made fcaiding hot, pour 

it 
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hot vinegar ; and if the hair be fret* 
ted off with an ouzing through the 
ikin, make ufe of two parts of vine- 
gar, and one of fpirit of wine : but 
if there be an itching with heat and 
inflammation, the fafeft way is to 
bleed, and apply poultices with 
bread, milk, and elder flowers : this 
method, with theaOiflanceofphyfic, 
will frequently difperfe the fwelling, 
and prevent this evil. £ut when the 
tuaiour is critical, and has all the 
figns of matter, the belt method then 
is to forward it, by applying poul- 
tices made of rye flower, oatmeal, or 
bailey meal, firft pretty thick, and 
then into a proper confidence with 
dntinent of marfhmallows, or with 
hog's lard, and oil of turpentine. 
When the tumour is ripe and full of 
matter, it may either be opened or 
fuiFered to break of ttfelf ; if opened 
wich a knife,, great care Ihoutd be 
taken to avoid the lendinous liga- 
ment that runs along the neck, under 
tJae mane ; ' when tlie matter is on 
. boch fides, the operaog muft be made 
on each fide, and the ligament re- 
main undivided. 

If the matter, flows in great quan- 
tities, refembles melted glue, and is 
of an oily coofiflence, it will require 
a fecond iocifion ; efpccially, if any 
cavities are difcovercd by the finger 
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it into tbe abfceft, and ckfCe rhe lips 
together with one or more ftitches. 
This is to remain in feveral dajs ; and 
if good matter appears, and not in an 
over great qnantitj, it will do well 
without any other drefling bat 
bathing with fpirit of wine; if the 
matter flows in great abundance, and 
of a thin conliftence» it mud be 
fcalded apin, and repeated till the 
matter leflens and thickens. 

Thefe liquid corrofive dreflings 
agree well with hories who(e fibres 
are fliffand rigid, and whole juices 
are oily and Tifcid ; in this cafe thej 
contract the TeiTels of the tendons on 
the hind part of the head, and upper 
part of the neck, which are cooti^ 
Dually fpewing out a matter or ichor 
that can hardly be digefted, or the 
profuiion abated without fuch appli- 
cations as thele. Gi^fon apud BartUt. 

PONTLEVIS, in the manage, is 
a diibrderlv reiifting action of a horle, 
in difobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up feveral times running, 
and rifes fo upon his hind legs, that 
he is in danger of. coming over, h 
is cured by clapping fpurs fmartly to 
him, as fats forefeet are returning to 
the ground. Guiliet, ' 

PORTER, to carry, is ufed, in 
the french manage, for direding 
or puihing on a horfe at pleafure, 
whether forwards, upon turns, &c- 
GuWet. 

PORUS BILIARIUS, or Gall 
Pii^E, in anatomy. See the article 
Gall. 

POSADE, or Pesate. Sec the 
article Pesate. 

POWDERS, in the FarnVs Dif- 
penfatory. 1'here are many things 
ofdeied to be prelerved in powder, 
which in themielves are very unfit 
for it : for fome, particularly fpices, 
and ail aroniatics, as they abound 
with volatile parts, are very apt to 
iqie their virtue i others that have 
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any ingredients of a fat and tto£bdtnf 
nature,' will, when kept any nine fit 
powder, turn randd or mufty; and 
of this kind are divers feeds, add fome 
mucilaginous roots ; the 6de being 
divefted of its outward cafe oir fkin; 
and the other of its bark ; and like- 
wife having its folidtty <)eftroycd by 
powdering, fo that they' are fpoiied 
of their virtue by the ieaftimpref^ 
iion of a moifl an* ; and fome are 
even difficult enough to be preferved 
though their natural texture be nO 
way altered. Therefore aH thefe 
powders, excepting fuch as are com- 
pounded of very dry ingredients, 
woods, and fome particular roots o^ 
herbs : or the powders of eaiths,and 
metals, &c. ought only to be made 
In a fniall quantity, that fome may 
be conflantly in readinefs for balls or 
drinks; otherwife, if they be long 
kept, they will be liable to one or 
other of the inconveniencies we have 
already taken notice of 
Cor^/^rPowDERs. * Take me, 

* marjoram, and pennyroyal dried, 
' of each an ounce; cinnamon, 

* roots of angelica, gentian, galin- 

* gals, zedoary, cloves, mace, and 

* indian leaf, or rather betony, of 
•* each (ix drams; fpikenard, car* 
*■ damoms, the greater and lefs, of 

* each two drams ; yellow fanders, 
^ aloes woodf and long pepper, of 
' each half an ounce $ ginger, &f- 

* fron and flowers of rofemary or 
' lavander, of each three ditims; 
' make all of them into a fine pow- 

* der, which keep in a bottle well 
' corked, or in a wide mouthed 

* glafs covered wirh a hog*s blad- 
' dtr^ carefully tied over with a 
' piece of leather.' This is an ex- 
cellent cordial, and may be given 
to the quantity of an ounce, or ao 
ounce and a half, when an horfe's 
fpirits have been exhaufl»d and 
wafted by^ any lingering ficknefs. 

It 
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Ids ftifo vttj (ctvy^tMt in tbeftag- 
ms, and b ail diforders of the head ; 
uie propereft vehicle is milk wa(^, 
with a fmall quantity of compound 
iN-ionj- water ; or it maj be given in 
warm ale. 

Cordial ?o'wji^% for the Staggers, 

* Take roots of piony, dittany, mi- 
.* iletoe of the oak, of each two 

* .ounces ; rue, myrrh, caftor and 
.* Ikffi-on, of each an ounce i tuitive 
' dnnabar, half a pound; make 
' them into a fine powder.' This ia 
^ot only a good cordial in all caies 
where a hor(e is fubjedt to reel and 
i^gg^y but an effedual cure, un- 
le(s ibme deadly indiffiofition be the 
.occafion of thefe diforders. The 
beft way of giving it is to make it 
into a ball the quantity of an ounce* 
pr an ounce and a half mixed with 
half an ounce of gajbanum, or afla 
foetida, and a fumdent quanuty of 
|ioney, 

?ovfj>z% of Diapente, * Take 
f gentian, birthwort, round or long 
I f bay berries, myrrh, Aavings of 

* ivory, of each a like quantity i 

* make them into a powder, and 
f keep in a giafs dole ftopped.' 
This is recommended for all diieafes, 
and reckoned a good anddote againil. 
fickne(s and all manner of infection ; 
but the method of giving a fingle 
doie or two can have but little mr 
fSLcy; it being chiefly appropriated 
tQ chronical difeafes, or the yellows 
and jaundice, the diforders of the 
r^ins, and kidneys, the diftempers of 
the bread, and all fluggifli and heavy 
iodiipofitions. 

Dianifum , or compound Powder 
of anifi'-feeds. • Take anife-feeds, 

* two ounces and an hajf; liquor- 
Vice and madicht of each one 

* ounce; feeds of fennel, carraways, 
f galingals, mace, ginger, and cin- 
.* namon, of each five drams ; of 
i long white and black pepper, caf- 
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' fia bark, calamintli, and pellttory 
' of Spain, of each two drams i 

* cardamoms the greater, cloves, cur 

* bebs^ fpikenar/d, and faffron, ot 

* each one dram ; mix and .m^ke 

* them into powder.' This t» from 
the London Difpenfiototy, and is ac^ 
counted both a peroral, a cordial, 
and expeller of wind ; and may be 
given verv profitably to horfes in all 
cafes ariung from wind and ^it^' 
lency in the bowels ; and as it is en* 
dowed with thefe properties, it can-^ 
not but be of extraordinary fervtce 
tQ broken winded* purfive, or con- 
fumptive hories, wno require all the 
helps that can be propofed froii^ 
fuch a medipne ; it is iikewife pro- 
fitable in all cold and heavy difpofi- 
tions; and nothing conduces more 
to health, and to prefervefrom chror 
nical diCeafes. It may be given from 
an ounce to two ounces. 

PovvDBR toftrengtbtn tieftomacb, 
und roflore the appetUft, * Take 
' genuan root, half a pound \ 

* myrrh, bay berries, and birthr 

* wort, round or lone, of each 

* four ounces ; galin^ls, zedoary^ 
< and the bark of Sevil oranges, of 

* each three ounces; camomile 

* flowers, aiid tops of centaury 
f well dried, of each two ounces; 

* faffron, cubebs, and long pepper, 

* of each half an ounce. Make all 

* thefe into a powder, and keep 

* them in a galleypot or glafa well 

* covered.' This can be given no 
other way than in manner of a 
drench, or made up inro a ftiiF 
pafte, which may be done wirh fy- 
rup of lemons, or with common 
honey. The dofe is frqm an ounce 
to two ounces every morning, keep- 
ing the horfe tied up to the rack 
for an hour there-afrer ; a continu- 
ed ufeof this for fome time will Toon 
recover an horfe's appetite, and make 
him thrive. 

Strengtheni'g 
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Strengthening andaftringent Pow- 
DER. * Take comfrej rools, and 

* Soloinon*s feal, -of each half an 

* ounce $ {ee^A cf henbane and' 

* white poppies, of each one dram ; 

* bole armooiac^ japan earth, (or 
' a double quantity of the bole) of 
' each three drams i gum traga- 

* canth. gum arabic, and dragon's 

* blood, of each a dram and an 
' half; red rofe leaves dried, half 

* an handful ; beat them, and mix 

* fhem/ This may be given at 
twice. It is very good in all hx- 
ir.orrhages ; and all diforders ariiing 
from rheums and defluxfoos ; it is 
alio of fervice in loofeneifes of the- 
belly, and in all inward wounds 
and brui fes. It mvj be given in an 
hornful of red wine or ftale beer, 
and may be continued every day 
once or oftner until the fymptoms 
are gone off. 

Peroral and haljamic Powder. 

* Take dried maiden-hair, and colts 

* foot, of each two ounces; I'^quo- 

* rice, eiecantpane, and eringo, of 

* each four ounces ; flour of brim- 

* ftone, half a pound ; fennel ieeds, 
' coriander fce.ts, -cutnmin feed's, 

* anife feeds, o^ each twelve drams; ' 

* cinnamon and long pepper, of each ' 

* half an ounce; make them into* 

* powder.* 

This, if it be carefully prepared, 
will keep good three or lour months; 
two ounces of it every i\^y, keeping 
the horfe warm, and giving him mo- 
derate exerciJe, will remove a cold or 
purfivenels. It is al'b good in all 
obrtrut^ions of the lungs and liver, 
or any part of the vifccra. 

A ttryint^y ab for bent PowDER 

* Take white chalk, and burnt hartf- 

* born, bole armomac, halfanounce; 

* make them into a powder for one 

* dore,' This may be mixed in a 
horfe's water to ciriok, whfn you 
perceive, him cat clay or mud out -of 
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the wall ; and they will dry upthofe 
juices that are offenfive to his do- 
mach. It is alfo very good in all 
rheums and defluxions. 

Powder /ar intvard hruifes and 
nvtunds. * Take fine bole, an ounce; 

* fperraaceti, half an ounce; dra- 
' gon's blood and gum tragacantb, 

* or each two drams ; make a povr- 

* der for one dofe.* If the horfe be 
weak or low in his fpirits, a little 
nutmeg or fomc other oily fpice m«y 
be mixed with it. 

Powder for tbe eyes, * Take 

* crabs eyes prepared, and white h- 

* gar candv, or double refined loaf 

* fogar, or each two drams ; tutty 

* finely levigslted, one dram ; fogar 

* of lead, half a dram; make them 

* into a powder." This is very good 
to dry up all rheums in the eyes, 
and to take off the heat and inflam- 
mation, being blown into them wiih 
a quill. 

Powder to promote urine. * Tab 

* roots of marfhmallows, and (*»- 

* frage,carefullydrfed, of each two 

* ounces, roots o( parfley, fparrow 

* grafs, and ftrawberries, of each 

* an ounce ; fait petre, or fal pru- 

* nellsB, an ounce atid a half; beat 

* the roots vtry well, and then add 

* the lalt, pounding and incorpora- 

* ling the* together.* This may be 
given with good fnccefs in obftfuc- 
tions of the kidneys and urinary 
paffages, from an ounce to two 
ounces. 

It is al'o very proper to be gWcj» 
once a day in dropfies, and the yel- 
lows, in the mange, farcy, and al- 
niort in all chronical diftempers. 

An ntexif'harmic Powder, '^ ^ . 
Pbnvder againfi malignant tBfle^f^^' 

* Take rue, ficordium, and ca- 

* lathrnt, of each two ouncei ; co"** 

* erayerva and Virginian fnake rooJ» 

* of each an ounce; faffron, 'i-'^^ | 
« an^ ounce: make them intopow- 

< 6tr. 



•^ 4ier/ Tb€ dok (s Wo (poonfiiU 
in wstrm fUie beer, or white wine. 
or it may be given in peoay royal 
30^Ater> hyflbp water, or iniik wa- 
ter» with a dafh of treacle water. 
' This may be given twice a day un- 
til the 'fever abates. 

Purging Powder. * Take cream 

* €if tartar and femra, of eAh two 
^ tiunces ; cloves^ cinnamon, gaKn- 

* gafof bi(hop*8 weed, of each two 

* drainai diagrfldhHn, half an 
• ''* ootice; powder chem together ac- 

^ ctyrdmg to aft/ Ibis is a very 
'firfe asfd eafy purge, and may be 
^v«fl to the (^antiky of an.^nce, or 
an ounce and a hal^, made up into a 
p^fte, with flour and %tttter.- 

A neerm P o w D t k frm Dr,- 
^uinty. * Take do reduced to pow- 

* der, coralline and worm (eeds, of 

* eaCh^n ounce ; foyift and (aifron, 

* of each a dram, mix and make a 
•powder, accordmg to art.* This 
la ftfd -to be an mfaltiUe- remedy 
i^gfliftft iworms. It miy be given al- 
noft'tn any ctrcumOance without 
prejudice. Its ^Me-to a horfe is 

•Hhom 4mlf an ouncfe to an ounce. 
^be -bcft way of giyii^ it is^ by 
nnikiiig ik: into a ^ttft<^' or &I1,. with a 
liifRdcnt quantity of honey. [Cibfin's 
Jfiirriif'tDifpehfaiwry, -^ ^ 

PRESS, inthemanage.' Ahorfe 
Is faid to reftrt, Hofr' pre6 upon the 
iiand, when eithisi'' through the 
fti![rne(s of' his neck.'-orfrdm an ar- 
dour; to run too-muih-a'head, he 
fetches hb head agafhft thehorfe^ 
mauV hand, reM^s -the aid of the 
hand, and withftaods tbeefieds of 
thebricflew . u . . 

If your 'hprfe fs 'too 'fife.ry, and 
prefles upon the hand, endeavour 
ta pacify hirii, by making him go 
inore^ftly, and piilfiiig hir^ back- 
, Wards; and if ir proceeds from a 
ftiffnefs of the ffiouitHirs afid ne^k, 
you muft fuppiy him with a. cavef- 
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ion made^ftor the Dufce tflfiwcaf* 
tie's wtj. See Heavy. 

Press is al(b ufed f)r puihtng a 
horle forewards, by affifting him 
with the calves of your legs, or even 
fpurring him^ in order to make him 
goon. Gttii/et. 

PRICK, or Pinch, in the ma- 
ilage, is to give a horfe a gemle 
touch of the fpur, without clapping 
them hard to him. To prick or 
pipch, is an aid; but toappoyer, 
or bear hard with the fpur, is cor- 
reAion. 

Pricking of a horfe* s foot is the 
hurt received by a nail drove too 
far into the foot, {o as to reach rhe 
qaick, oi- prefs tl^e vem in the horfe's 
ioot when he is fhod. Guiilet^ 

PRICKT, othcrwife called ac- 
cloyed, 'tloyedy or retrait^ (ic. in 
fe^e^ to horfes, fignifies only the 
having a* prick by negligence of the 
farrier in driving the nails, by their 
w^nefs, tH pointing, or breaking 
them, which if not prefentiy taken 
out. wifl, in time, break out into 
a foul fore : You may difcem it by 
the horfe^s going lame ; but if you 
#oufd know it more certainly, 
pbch h{m round the Hoof with a 
pair of pincers, and when you 
eimie.tb the place aggrieved he will 
fti'rfnk in his fpot ; or e|(e you may 
tr^ ti^ere he is pricked by throwing 
wktef Oft his hoof, for that place 
Where he is hurt will' be fooner dry 
Tlfah the reft. See the 'articles Feet, 
&i6eimg, and Retrait. Ruflic 

Bia: • 

' PULSE of a b'orf^: ' The ftruc- 
ture'of t^he arteries, bemg premifed, 
it WiM be eafy to account for their 
pulfation. See the article Arte- 
ry: , ' 

When the left ventrifcle of the 

heart contra^tis; and throws its blood 

into the great artery, ihe blood in 

lie' artery is not only thruft for- 

1 i wards 
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wards towards the extfcakies, Init nute* forkiciii proporiiontocheb' 
the channel of the artery is iikewi(e creafe above this oomber, tbo fever 
dilated^ becaufe fliiids« when they isrifingi and if farther increaied to 
are preffed, pre fs again to all fides ; above fiffi/> the fever is very bigh. 
and their pre/Tufe is always perpen- See the article F«ve a. 
dicuiar to the (ides of the cofKajn- How often the polfe beau la a 
ing veflels : but the coats of the ar- minute may ealily be diTcovefed, by 
tery,, by any fmall impetus , may be oieafuring the time with, a flop 
diitended. Therefore, opoa the watcb» or. minute faod-glafa, while 
cootradion of the heart, the blood your hand is laid on the Eor&'a^iiear 
from the left ventricle will not only fide, or your fingers oq any .artery : 
pre(3. the biood in the artery for- thofe which lun up on each fide of 
wards, but both together will dffiend the neck are generally to he/een 
the fides of the arcery. When the beatbg, as weii as felt, a little a- 
impetus of the blood agaiaft the fides bov^ the cheft i and one wjlchiofide 
of the artery ceaies i that is, when each leg may be traced with the fin- 
the left ventricle ceafes to contrad, ger. _ , 

then the fpiral fibres of the artery, A due attention to the palie isfo 
by their natural elaflicity, return important an article in order to form 
again to their former fiate, fljini con- a proper, judgment in fevers, that it 
tra^ the c.l^annel of the 4irtery. till would appear > amazing it has lb 
it is again dilated by the . fyible of much been n^ieded, if one did net 
the heart. This diafiole of the iir- recoiled tbac the generality of farriers 
tery is called its piilfe ; and the are (6 , ^gregioufly ignorant, that 
time the fpiral fibres are returning to they have no manner of cooceptipii 
their natural fiate is the dift^nqe be- of the blood's, circulation i nor lo 
tween two pulfes. This pulfe is in general have they ability enough to 
aJl the arteries of the body at the diHinguiih the di&reoce betvf^en an 
fame time: for whilfl the blood is artery and. a jveia. For this reafbn 
thrufl out of the heart into the af- we caooiot too much enfor^ the 
tery, the artery being full, the blood neceflity of this fluddy and pcadicet 
nmft move in all the arteries at the as it is e4ideift..^o every one with 
fame time, and becaufe thearterjes what fcrupuloi|||\- attention, the hu^ 
are conical, and the blood moves man pulle. is examined in every fe- 
from the bafis of the cone to |be verifh. ftage^ , anid how. often the 
apex, therefore the blood muft ftrike phyfidan '9 Judgment is chiefly di- 
again ft the fides of the yeffeb ; apd reded by it ;. . what difcovetiea there- 
confequently every point of the ar* fore might not. be made by accu- 
tery mu ft be dilated at the fame time rate obfervations on: the pulfe of 
that the blood is thrown out of (h^ horfes, both in regard to the quick- 
left ventricle of the heart. Aod as oefs of the blo^^ds mouon, and to 
foon as the dafticity of the fpifa) the hardnefs of the artery, from its 
fibres can overcome the impetus of difficult yibratjons!. It would be a 
tbe blood, the arteries are again fure guide to ,^iftinguifh an infliam* 
contracted. H^oods Farriery, See matory fever with^denfe fizy .blood 
the article He.ajlY. from an irregiilar deprefTed one'j..k 

The nigheft calculation that has would diredTu^ more certainly when 
been made of the quicknefs of tl^ and, how oiftepwe fhould repeat 
pu'fe, in a healthy horfe, is, that bjeedipg in fevers and other dif-< 
tt beats abom forty firokes in a mi- orders ; and when we fhould 

draw 



drftur off blood pretious td purging, 
or refrain from the fetter, till by 
towering the horfe's 6iet his confti- 
ttitioftf and blood is reduced to a pro- 
per temper : for in fach as are re- 
plete and fanguine, wkhdiit this cau- 
tion, an inflammation of the bowels 
is ibon brought on by the irriratioot; 
focb ftimulating nnfedtcines produce 
oo^veilels too lurgtd ; and many a 
horf^'s life has been f^crtficed to this 
ii«gle€b, but more particularly fine 
hi^h fed fines. If would -alfo be of 
ufe to diicover whether a hprfe has 
recoveited himfelf indue time, after 
iiaving been' drove hard,' either on 
thecba^e, or met: ' B^^tJ^tr Far- 
riery, ' 

FUNCH, in the maffa^, a well 
fetf well knit horie, called in French 
gouffkut. He (hould be fliort backed, 
aad tbtek> (hou)deredy -with a; broad 
neck, and well lined with flefh'. 
OttfiUt. ': 

PURGING of horfes. Purging 
IS ofeen neceiTary i#gro^, full, horfes 
in ibme diforders ot the ftomach, li- 
ver, &c. but ihould be directed with 
caution. Before a pvrgi^ is given to 
any horfe, it is necedary (bme pre- 
narration ihouM be mad^ for it, in 
order to render the operation more 
ikf« and eiBcaciovs : thtfs, a horfb 
that is M\ of fleib , fiiould lirft«i)e 
foled, and at the fame time have his 
diet lowered for a week, efpecially 
thofe that have been pampered for 

I fate. Several mafbes of fcalded bran 
&ouid atfo previouily be git en in or- 
der to open the bowels, and unload 
|hem of any fiodariittd excrements 
which fometimea prove an obftacle 
to the worb'ng of the phyfic by cre- 
ating great ficknefs, and griping. 
• Let it be rcmembcredj that a 
liorfe 18 purged with difficulty ; that 
the phyfic generally lies twenty foiir 

' hours in the guts before it works ; 

' and that the trad of bowels it has to 
fkii through is ^bo^rc thirty yards, 
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and lying horizontally ; confequcntly 
refinous and other improper drugs 
may and often do, by their violent ir- 
ritations, occaiion excefli ve gripings, 
and cold fweats ; fliave off the mucu's 
or lining of the guts, and brfng on 
inflammations which ofttn terminate 
in mortifications and death, ft isre« 
markable too, that the ^omach and 
guts of the horfe arc but thin, com- 
pared CO fome other animals of the 
fanre bulk ; and therefore niuft be 
fhoi'e liable to inflammation and irri- 
tation. 

Hbrfes kept much in the flable. 
who have not the proper benefit of 
air and e%erc\(et in proportion to 
their food, ihould in fprtftghdve a 
mfld purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and fcalded mafhea. 
Horfes that fall off their ftomacK 
wfrethef it proceeds from too full 
feeding, -or ingendering crudities and 
ifidigefted' matter, ftould have A mild 
purge or two. Horfes of a hot tem- 
perament will not bear the common 
aloetic purge ; their phyfick there- 
fore fhduld be mild and cooling. 
Purging is -always found very ben«<- 
fidaFiti (Ittbborn or dry coughs ; but 
mild mercurials joined to them make 
them yet more efficadous. Horfes 
that have' thofe forts of iameneffe^, 
that are faid to proceed from hu- 
mours flying about (which are of the 
rheumatic kind, and in young horfes 
proceed from fizy blood and occafion 
lameneffi in every limb) require fre- 
quent purging, and fhould alfo have 
between whiles medicines that atte- 
nuate and thin the fluids.. 

Horfes of a watery conllitution, 
who are fubne^ to fwriled legs that 
run a fharp briny ichor, cannot have 
thecaufes removed any way fo ef- 
fe^ually as by purginj^. The firft 
purge you give to a horfe fhould be 
mild, in order to know his confli- 
tution. It ts a miiiaken notion, 
\\ 2 that 
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that if a proper prepared purge cbcn 
ooc vfoik (o expedtation, the horfe 
will be injured by it : for though it 
does not pais by ftool. its operatba 
may be j^iiore efHcacioua as an al- 
terative, to purify the blood ^ and 
it may pafs by urine or other fecre-. 
tions. 

Pur^Dg medicines are very fuc-. 
cefsfuUy given in fmall quantities, 
mixed with others $ s^ a£t then, as 
alteratives. If merculFial phyiic.is 
given, care ihould be talcen that it 
be well prepared, and warmer cloath> 
ing dnd greater circumfpe^on is 
then required. . .. 

Purges (hould be given early in 
the Diorning, upon an empiy fto^ 
mach ; about three or four hours, af- 
ter the horie has taken it, he ihould 
have a feed o^- fodded bran, and 9 
lock o^ two of hay may be pui^ in 
his rack. The fame day, give hioi 
two mpre niaihes : but fliiouTd h^ r^-r 
fufe warm meat« he may be allowed 
rawbrati.. • All bis water fluilild be 
milk warm, and have a haodfiii of 
bran fqueezed in it : but if. he refufes 
to drink > white water, g^ve it him 
without bran^ , 

Early the next morniag^ give hirn 
another maih :but if he .reHifes to 
eat it; give him as much warni wa- 
ter as he will drink r Jet him.he pro? 
perly cloathed^aad rid abou^ geptiy. 
This fhou|d.:be do«ie two^r thr«e 
times a ds^y^ unlets he. piirges vip- 
lently 1 once or. twice wil| cheo- be 
fuificient j at night give hiqa a feed 
of oats mixed with bran. 

During ihe>Working,a hpr/e (hpuljJ 
drink plentifully : .but if be will not 
drink Wai-m w#ter, be muft hc in- 
dulged With ^Id, rathier ^n not 
drink at all .«,r., ... 

_ We (hall here iniert fome general 
forms, of pufges. • Takp fucco- 

* trine aides, ten draitis; jalap and 

* fait of tartar, tf each two drains, j 

* grated ginger, one dratoj oij of 
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* cloves thirty drops^ mafe tbta 
' mtoaball withipiritofbiickihora.' 
^»"> * Take al^es and cretea of tan 

* tar, of each an ounce } jalap, t%vo 

* drains ^ cloves powdered^ oaa 

* dram f fy rup of buckthorn, a fef- 

* ficient quaiidty/ Or the foUoMT- 
i|ig» which has an eftablift^d cba- 
ra^er .among iporcfmen. < Tabi 

* aloes, from ten dr^ma to an oiHict 

* and a half, npryrrhaadgiogerpt^wr 

* dered, ea<;h half %a ounce 1 (^^ 

* fron aod oil.of .anifeecl, ea<^ h^< 

* dram.' . . 

Mr. GiififH r^oiiuii^s the fol? 
lowing. vTake fuccotrine alaet, 

* ten dr.af^i myrrh finely powder? 

* ed, half an ounce ; faffron aad 

* frelh jai^p in powder, of «acb a 
' dram » make tb^m into a ftjff ball 

* witjh fyiiip^ rofe*; then *dd a 
^ fmall t^ooniiA of redifi^ oil of 

* amber.' 

The Succotrine aloes ihould alt 
ways be preferred to the Sarbadoei 
or Plaiita>ioo aloes, though tbe lat- 
ter may b(, given tp fobuftftit>D£ 
horfes; but. eteo thea, ihopld al- 
ways he prfpaf^ with the.ftit or 
cream of tartar, which, bf opfenii^ 
its pirta, preyeati its a^^liontothe 
.poa^s .of tfce^ ftomach and bowels, 
from whence horrid gripings and 
even death, hf^ifha* bf^ea ei^fued. 
Thi$c(iuti{}f)j».\yeU worth reinarkr 
ing, as many a horfe has fell a facH- 
ficeto tbeneglfS qf it. Jialf*tt 
aunee of Q^mU foap to a horfe ofn 
groft conftitutidu may be addfcd tp 
my'^tki^ aboye; add theptofiotT 
tions may be Jnereafed for lif^S 

* horfefc, : . ... '.. , 

Whert^«KH^lphyfl5ji>i«t«rfM 
give t^?0 df arnsof caloineliovef mg|Hi 
mixed UpWith half an 0un£ebf'(ii3' 
peBtc,.^!^nd■a: little honeys sn^tte 
purging. b^il the next morning. 

1 he following when it can bea^ 

forded :is a very gentle andcffeaa*! 

purge, pariiQuiariy for fine dclieate 

liorfw: 
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Korfet: and if prepared with tktta- Whea * purge doet not work* 

diaA rhubarb vniV not be expeniive. but maket the horfe fwell and refufe 

* Take of the fineft Succotrioe alecs, bis food and water, which is feme- 

* one ounce I rhubarb powdered, times the efFed of bad drugs or 

* half as ounce* or fix drams i gin- catching cold, warm diuretics are 

* ger grated one dram ; nuike into the only remedy ; of which che fol- 
^ a baU wkh fyrup of roiea. lowing are recommended. * Take 

The following purging drink iiiay * a pint of white wine, nitre one 



be given with the utinoft fafecy : ic 
PMiy be quickened or made ftronger, 
by adding an ounce more of (eona, 
or two drama of jalap. * Take fen- 
« na, two.ounces ; iofiife it in a pint 
^ of boiling wdtter two hours, with 

* three <irains of fait of tarur; pour 

* off and diffolve in it four ounces of 
^ Glauber's laki : and two or three 
« of creaiD of tartar.' Thisiaftpby- 
fic is codling, eafy, aod quick in iis 
operation, and greatly preferable in 
all bflammatory cafes to any other 
purge, as ic pafles into the blood, 
and operates alfo by urine. 

When hories lofe their appetites 



ounce* mix with it a dram of cam* 
phor diflblved in a little redified 
fpirit of wine ; then add two drama , 
of oil of juniper, and the fame 
quantity of nnre6Ufied oil of am- 
ber; aiad four ounc^s«of honey. Off 
fyrup of marflimallows : or, ' Take 
Venice turpentine, one ou«ice i m- 
corporate with the yolk of an egg ; 
nitre, one ounce ; tben add juoi* 
per berries, and frefli anffei^s 
pounded, each half an ounce ; un- 
re^ified oil of aittber, two d(ams ; 
make into a ball with fyrup of 
marflimallows.' 
When a horfe fwells much with 



after purging, it is neCelTary to give phyfic, do not fuffer him to be rode 
them a warm ftomach drink made about, nil he has ibme vent, butra« 
of an infufion of camomile flowers, ther lead him gently in hand till fome 
annifeeds and faffiron ; or the cordial evacuation is obtained, 
ball may be given for that purpofe. As'it is obferved. that horfes more 
Should the purging continue too willingly- take fweet and palatable 
long, give an ounce of dialcordium things, than thofe that are bitter 
in a pint of port wine, and repeat it and of an ill tade, care (hould be 
once in twelve hours, if the purging taken that the latter are given in 
(Continues. Plenty of gum arabic balls ; and that their drinks are al- 
vrater ihould alfo be given ; and in ways contrived to be as little naufe- 
caie of violent gripes, fat broth glyf- ous as poflible : and fweetened, ei« 
ters, or tripe liquor (hould be often ther with honey or liquorice. Thofe 
thrown up wilh an hundred drops of chat are prepared with grofs pdw. 
laudanttoi in each. The arabic fo- ders are by no means fo agretabte 
lotion may be thus prepared. * Take to a horfe, as thofe made by ififu* 
' of gum.acabic, and tragacanth, of fion, as the former often clam the 
^ each four ounces i juniper berries mouth, irritate the membranes about 
f and carraway .'fetdakof^each an the palate and throat, and fre» 
* ounce; doves brdifed,. half an quentiy occafion the cough they 
f ounce ; fimmer gently in a gsllon are intended to prevent. Balls 



of water,' till the gums are; di^ 
(biv^df give a quart at a time, b 
half a pail of water; but if he 
woB^ take it freely this way, give 
it often in a horn.' 



ihould be of an oval ih^pe, and not 
exceed the fize of a pullet's egg ; 
when the dofe is larger, it Ihould be 
divided into two ; and they /hould 
be dipt in oil, to make them (lip 

down 
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down tBccaficr. Gihfon afmdBart" 
kt. 

PURSINESS. in horfes. Seethe 
article Broken-Wind. 

PUT in the mina^e is uW for 
tbe breaking or managing of a horfe ; 
as Put your horfe to corvets^ put him 
upon caprioles. 

' To put a horfe upon bis baunches^ 
is to make him bend them in gallop- 
ing in the manage, or upon a Hop. 
See Haunches. 

To put a horfe to the w^tt, trot^ 
(Ot gallop, is to make him walk, trot, 
or gallop* Guillet. 

PYE-BALD Horfe, is one that 
has white fpots upon a coat of ano- 
ther colour. Thus there are pye- 
^ald bays, pye-bald forrels, and pye*' 
bald blacks, and fo of the reft. 

PXP.OET. Some sre of on^ 
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tread or pifte, feme of two. Tbofe 
of one tread are otherwise called^ 
Pirouettes de la tete a la que^e, Py^ 
roots de la tete a laque^ue, are in- 
tire and very narrow rums made by 
the horfe upon one tread, and al^ 
rooft in one time, in fuch a man- 
ner^ that his head is placed where 
his tail was, without putting out 
his haunches. To make hories take 
this pyroet vrtth more facility, they 
uie in the manage to put them to 
five or fix of them all running, with- 
out ftirring oflF the fpdt. In duels 
they are of ufe, to gain the enemy*s 
aoupe 

fyroets of two pifts or treads, are 
turns of two treads upon a fmall 
eompafs of ground alnioft of the 
length of the horle. Guillet. 
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^^UARTER, in the manage. To 

\3 work from quarter to quarter, 
isiD ride a borie three times in end, 
upon the firft of the four lines of a 
iquare ; then changing, your hand, 
«nd riding him three dmes upon a 
fecond ; ac the third line changing 
your hand, and fo paifing to the 
third and fourth, obferving the fame 
order. 

Falfe Quart BR, is when the 
hoof has a {kind of cleft occafioned 



by a hor(e*s caAing his quarter, and 
getting a new one» for then the horn 
beginning to grow, is uneven and 
ugly, as alfo bigger and fofter than 
the reft of; thq hoof; and fuch feet 
Aould be-'fli^- with half ponton 
(hoes ) bik/ViiJie cleft be confider- 
able, and take up a quarter part of 
the hoof, the horfe will not be fer- 
viceable, and is not worth buying. 
Guillet, See False quarter. 
Quarter behind, is when a 
.. / horfe 
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hotfe has the quarters of bis hind- cleanfing dreffings, bathing the co- 
feet ilrong i that is to fay, the horn ronet every day with fpiric of wine, 
thick, and fo capable of adaiitting a and drefliog the fore with the preci- 
good gripe by the nails. pitate medicine. But if the matter 

When a horle's quarter's or feet forms itfeif a lodgment under the 
are wafted and (hrunk, for the cure, hoof^ there is no way then to come 
rafe the whole foot with a red hot at the ulcer but by talcing off pare 
knife, making large razes of the of the hoof; and if this be done 
depth of a iiiver crown piece, from artfrtlly and well, the core oiay be 
tbe hati to the fhoe; and avoiding effeded Withoot danger. 
che coronet; then apply a proper When the matter happens to be 
poultice, and charge the foot with lodged near the quarter, the farrier 



a remoUtie* See Rbmolade Poul- 
tice for ibe b^oj-hwnd, GviUeU 
SeeFasT. 

Quarters of a BadUo are the 
pieces, of leather, or ftufF, madefaft 
CO the loyver part of the fides of the 



is fometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moft part but palliative : 
for when the quarter grows up, it 
leaves a pretty large feam, which 
weakens the foot f this is what is 



iaddtei! and banging down below the called a falfe quarter ; and a horfe 



faddie. 

Qu A a.T E Its . Fort-^arttrsi and 
Hind'^uarters i the fore-quarters 
are the ihgulders and the fore-legs ; 
the hind-quarters, are the hips and 
the legs behind. 



with this ^CtOi ieldom gets quite 
found. 

If the matter by its confinemettt 
has rotted the coffin bone, which rs 
of fofbftand fpungy a nature that 
it foon becomes fb, you muft enlarge 



QvAKTEKs of a horfe^sfootf are the opening, cut away the rotten 

the fides of the coffin, comprehend- flefh, and apply the adual cautery, 

ed between the- toe and the bed on or hot iron pointed pycamidically : 

one fide, and the other of the foot : and drefs the bone with doflils of line 

the inner quarters are thofe (^polite dipped in tindure of myrrh, and 

to ooe another, facing from one foot the wound with the green of pred- 

to the other; thefe are always pitate ointment. When the fore is 



weaker than the outfide. quarters, 
which Jse on.the external fides of the 
cofiid. CitilifL . 

Quarter-cast, A horfe Is (aid 
to caft his .quarters^ when, for any 
difbrder in his coffin, we ace obliged 
to €0( dae: of the quarters off ihe 
hoof, and wheathe hoof is thus cur, 
it glows- and oomes on a new. 
GuilUt. See Hoof. 

QUITTER, or QuiTTOR, or 
QuiTXErR]|diN«4^ is an ulcer formed 
between .tlieiiair and hoof* ufual- 
ly on jth^ infide of a horfe's foot : it 
atifes often from itreads and bruifes ; 
fomedm^ from^ gravel, which, by 
workuig^kS' way upwards, lodges 
about the coronet : if it is only fu- 
perfidaly it may be cured with 



not enlarged by the knife, which is 
the beO:. and lefs painful method, 
pieces of fublimate are generally 
applied, which bring out with them 
cor€s or lundps of flefh : blue vitriol 
powderied ;ind mixed wirh a few 
drops of the oil i^ ufed alfo for thia 
purpofe, and is faid to act as eflPec- 
tuaily and with lef? pain and dan^ 
ger ; during the operation of thefe 
medicines, the foot it is thought 
ihould be kept in fome foft poultice* 
and care (hould be taken during the 
whole drcffing, to prevent proud 
flelh riiiflg, which otherwife will no^ 
only retard the cure, but prevent a 
firm and found healing. Gibfon and 
Bartlet. 

R. 



R. 
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RACE-HO.R5E fliould be 
femewbat lQog-bodied» ner- 
vous, of great mettle, verj fwilt* 
«nd fenfible of the fpnri ; he fhonld 
alfo be tradtable, and no ways reftive 
or (kitrifli ; his head Ihould be fonll 
and flerder, with wide aoftrils, and 
a large thropple. He fliouid be of 
an Engiifli breed, or a barb of a iitde 
lize, with a pretcy large reach, his 
kgs foinewhat iinail, but the back 
(inews at a good diftance from the 
bone ; ihort jointed, aud neat (haped 
/eet. for large feet are not at all fit 
for this exercife. He Ikould be at 
leaft fix years old« no horfe under 
.that age having fufficient ftrength 
foe a fix mile courie* without run- 
Aing the hazard of being over- 
trained. 

The next thing 10 be confidered, 
is the limitation of time for prepar- 
ing a horie for a match ; and it is 
generally agreed bv |odiciotts hot fe- 
men, that (uqlefs the oiatch be for 
an extraordinary (urn) two months 
]g fuificient i but herein due regard 
is to be had to the ftate of the lu>Tfe's 
body ? I. if he be very fat, foul, or 
taken from gra(s. 2. If he be ex- 
tremely lean and poor. 3. If he be 
ip good oafe» and has bad .moderate 
cxercife. 

For the (irft, you muft take two 
months, at leaft, cp brmg him imo 
order, for he will require much air- 
ing* ^^«at carefulnels .in heating, 
s^nd difcrction in ico.uring. 2. For 
the horfe that is very poor, get as 
long ume as you can, md let his 
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airiags be moderate, and not bofiite 
or after fun-iettiAg, fetfdifig hiu 
liberally, but not fo as to cby htm. 
3. As for the horfe chat i» ii> good 
jcakt and which has had moderate 
exercife, a month or iix weoka may 
be fttflicieiic. 

Aad farther, yon are to oonfider 
his particular conOiitTOOB § as if lie 
be fat^ aod foul, yet of a free and 
wafting nature, apt quickly to coo* 
fume and lofe his fl<4; ittibiacaie 
you are not to have ^^ri^ a hand, 
neither can he endiure' fo .Tioieat ex- 
ercife as if he were of a hardy, dif- 
pofition, and would feed and he faC 
upon all meats and escercifes. A- 
gain, if he be tnexftseoie poverty, 
4uidyet by nature very hardy, and 
apt loon to recover Jiifrileih^ ^nd to 
hold ic iong ; then, iiy-no meant, 
Should you have too tender a hand, 
nor forbear that exercife yon would 
give a hocle of a nicer cdnftitmioB^ 
weak ftomach, and freefpirit. 

As tor the ordering. a horie fisr 
a rAce, fee the ardctea Ho&sb- 
r a c i k oy h dnt v'ng*^ojl8 b, 
Matcr, ^c. 

RACK, a wooden fnane made 
^ hold .hay or fodder ^fOf cattle. 

Rack, is ailb >a> phce in which « 
horfe neither trots .nor gallops, buc 
is between both. . < 1 • ' 

Racking, a. certain- paoe of a 
horie,- or a motions ia ^oing. 

RAGOT, in the inanage* is a 
horfe that has &ort:|^, a broad 
croupe, and a itipng thick body> 
and differs from a j^ouflmt b this, 

(tot 
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that tbe latter has more (houlder?^ 
and a thicker neck. GuilUt, 

RAISE, in the manage. Td raife 
a hor(e upon cor vets, iipon caprioles^ 
upon pefades, is to mak^ him work 
at corvetSy caprioles, dr pefades. 
Sometimes we fay, Raife the fore- 
hand of jour horfe. 

Raise is Jikewife ufed for placing 
a hor(e*s head right, and making 
him car^y well ; and hindering him 
from carryifig low, or arming him- 
fe!f. Guillet, 

RAISING, in the manage, is obe 
of the three actions of a horfe s legs, 
the other two being the/iix> and the 
treads which (ee in their proper 
places : the raifing, or lifting up his 
ieg, b good, if he peform it hardily^ 
and with ea(e, not croiling his iegs^ 
nor carrying his feet too much out 
or in ; ssnd that he alfo bend his 
knees as much as is needful. S^l- 

I RAISTY, br Restive^ a term 

u(ed in refpe€t of a horfe, when he 
will go neither backwards nor for* 
wards. 

! ' RAKE. A horfe rakes, wheti 
being ihoulder^fplait, or havibg ftraiir- 

I ed his fore-quarters, he goes fo 
lame» that he drags one of his fore-^ 
legs in a femi-cirde, which is more 

[ apparent when he trots than when 
he paces. Guillet. 

To Rake a borfty is to draw his 
ordure with one haild out of his 
fundament, when he is coftive, or 

' cannot dung ; in doing this the hand 
is to be anointed with fallad oil, 
butter, or hog's greaie. See the ar- 
ticle Back^rakino. 

RAMINGUE, in the manage, 
the French term for a refty (brt of 
horfe, that refiftsthe fpurs, or cleaves 

j to the fpurs \ that is, defends hiaw 

i felf with malice againfll the fpurs; 
fbmetimes doubles the reins, and 

^ frequently yerks, to favour his dif- 
obedkact. Guilht, 
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RASk, in the nianage. ^o ra(^# 
or glance, t>poh the grdund, is td 
gallop near the ground, ai our Eng* 
lilh horfesdo. GuilUu 

R A T - T A I L S, excreffcfchcci 
which creep frbm the pafterii to thd 
middle of the (hanks $ fo called from 
the refemblance they bear to the tail 
of a rat; Some are moift ; Others^ 
dry : the former may be treated with 
the drying ointmefit add wafhes^ 
prefcribed in the cure bf the grcafe i 
and the latter with the following 
merturial ointihent. ' Tiike bf crudd 

* mercury, one ooiice j Venice tur- 
' pemine, half an ounciej rub tbeui 
' together in a mortar, till the glo-^ 
*' bules of the quickfilver are n6 
' longer vifible : then add t^o oiiiices 

* of hog's lard.* If the bardcieft 
does not Aibmit to the laft medidne^ 
it (hotild be pared off* with a knifes 
and dreffed with turpentine^ tar^ 
and honey ; to which verdi^reaie^ 
or White vitriol, may Otca&iially 
be added i but before the u(e of the 
knife^ you may apply this oititnient. 
^ Take black foap, four ounces; 
' quickjlimcf^ twooiitices; vinegar 

* enough to make aa ointment.^ 
Bartlet, 

RAZE, iii the iiiaiiag^i A horft 
is faid to have razed, wboie cotnet 
teeth ceafe to be hollow ; fo that thtf 
cavity, where the black mark was, 
is filled up \ that is, even, fmooth ^ 
and rafeed, or ihaveh, as it were } 
and the maik difappears. See the 
article Teeth, and Age of a horfe. 
GuilUt, 

REAR UP, in the; manage, \i 
faid of a horfe that rifes upon his 
hinder legs, as if he Would come 
quite over. Guillet. 

REINS, or KiDNfevs, of a horfe^ 
See the article Kidneys. 

Re^ns, in the manage, two loiig. 

(lips of leather on each (ide of a 

curb, or fnaifle, Which ^the rider 

holds in his hand, to keep his horfe 

Kk tri 
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jfl Tubjc^on. The duke of Nitor 
rff^ir.beftowed the name reirs upon 
two ftraps, or .ropes of a cavefibn, 
which he ordered to be made fall ro 
the girthS) or pommel of the faddle* 
wkh intent that the tider ihould pull 
them with bis hand, in order to bend 
and fupple the neck of the horfe. 

Falss Rein, is a Uthe of leather 
pailed fomeiimes through the arch 
of the banqnet, to bend the horfe's 
neck. The duke of Newcaft/e 6i(r 
approves the ufe of it ; and fays it 
ilacics (be. curb, and makes the bit 
no more 'than a trench that has no 
cutb. . Quiliet, 

REMOLADE, is t lefs com- 
pouflded honey charge tor horfes. 
To prepare it, take three pints of 
tees of v^ine, half a pound of hog's 
greafe, boil them together for half 
%u hour till they be very well incor- 
porated one with another ; then add 
black honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch 
pounded,; common turpentine, of 
each half a. pound ; ftir thefe in the 
Other over, the fire, tiii they are all 
melted and well mixt ; (hen add bole 
^rmoniaCi or bole of Blois, pf each a 
quarter of a pound ; take the veifel 
off the firej and ftir it continually for 
a quarter of an hour longer. If the 
charge is not thick enough, it may 
be brought to a due confiftence with 
a little wheat flour ; and if it be. too 
thick^ it may be thinned with wine, 
or lees of win?* 

If to this charge an .ounce of 
quickfilver be added, it will be liitle 
inferior to the red honey charge, in 
removing old. griefs of the ilioqlders, 
legs, fwayipg o^ the back, and other 
the like infirmities. You may fiik 
kill the quickfilver in a fmaii quantify 
of turpentine,, and then incorporate 
it, by llirring it well with the Q^her 
fogredicnrs. 

^ Remoladeyor the baof-b^und. 
Take a ^ound of Burgundy pitch, 
ialf a pound of commoi^ turpentine. 
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a quarter of a pound of olive oil, and 
thicken it all with a fufficient quan- 
tity of wheafen flour ; charge the 
whole foot of the horfe with this re-- 
molade, lukewarm, after yoa have 
applied the following poultice. 

Take two parts of iheep*s dung, 
and one part of hen*s dung, boil them 
with water and fait to the thickne^ 
of pafte ; in another pot boil as ma- 
ny mallows as is proper lo noake a 
malh, then add a convenient quan- 
tity oi linfeed, powdered, and boil 
it a little longer : afterwards pound 
them in a mortar with an eighth part 
of raw garlic, to a pafte ; incorpo- 
rate this with the next poultice, adi- 
ding a little oifof lillies, and tnake a 
poultice : to be applied very hot 
to the foot, and cover it with 
fplents. 

Renew the application five or fix 
times, once in two days, ever ob- 
ferving to heat the next poultice, and 
to mix a little freih with it. ^^Ik^ 

fill' . 

RENETTE. is an inftrutnent of 
poliflied fteel, with which they found 
a prick in a horfe's foot. CuilleL ' 

REPART, in the manage, is to 
put a horfe on, or make him part a 
fecond time. GuilUt, 

REPOLpNy in the manage, is 
a demi-volt } the croupe is cloled at 
five times. 

The Italians are mightily fond of 
this manage. In making a deroi- 
volt, they ride their horfes Ihort, fp 
as to embrace or take in lefs ground, 
and do not make way enough every 
time of the demi-volr. The duke oi 
Newcaftle does not approve of the 
repolons, alledging, that to make rer 
polony, is to gallop a horfe for half 
a mile, and then to turn aukwardly 
and make a faife manage. Guillet, 

REPOSTE, in the manage, is the 
vindictive motion of a horGe, tht^t 
anfwers the fpur with a kick of his 
foot. 

RE- 
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REPRISE, 15 a Icflbn repeated, 
or a manage recdmmenced ; as, t6 
give breath to a horfe upon the ^ur 
corners of the vole, with oolj one 
repri/e ; that is, ali with one breath. 
Gus/Iei. 

• R E&TOR AT'I V E S. or 
Strengtreners, m phannacy, 
one of the three claffes into which 
the writers on that iubjiedt have di- 
vided the whole Materia' Medica ; 
cbe other two, natnely, rhe altera- 
tives and evacuacors, (^ave been al- 
JTcady treated of ia>this wade, under 
their reipe^ve names. 

Reftoradves are,' by their peculiar 
properties, divided, feme into agglu- 
tiaants, or binders, and loiiie into 
ttbforbents, or fuch as fefve to drink 
up iuperfiaous moldore or humidity ; 
mad, under this title of reftoianves, 
are ranked all tho^nsedicaoients that 
tend to lull and compote the-fpirits. 
As the evacuators pkMe or lets dimi- 
ntfli ajsd abate fbmewhat from the 
anhaiflt body, thefe which a^ under 

• tbia title, add to the -bulk of^ the fo- 
lids ;' either by agghitinating, bind- 
ing, and aftringiog,,or dirifiking up 

»^perfiuou8 oioifture, which caufes 
a delicacy and relaxation of the body. 
GibfotCt Parritrs Difpenfatory. 

RESTY, in the oiaoage.i a refty 

horiey is a tnalicioua unruly horfe, 

. that &rugs him&lf (bort^^and will 

•OoW go where he plea(&. G^ilUt: 

RETAIN, in the manage, is 

• what we call ho|d in^ TpaakiAg of 
niares that conceive and told after 
covering* GuilUt. 

RETRAITS, or Paicxs. If a 
pricic with a nail be negle6ted, it 
may occafion a very dangerous fore, 
and fefter fo into i^e H^Sn that the 
foot cannot be favedwitboiit extreme 
llifiiculty ; and therefore great care 
oiight to be taken to avoid iuch iaul 
coofequences. See Prickyuc. 
• When a farrier in Iboeing a horfe, 
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perceives that he complains ind 
ihrioks itvicry blow -upon the naik 
k ihouid be immediately^ pulled out, 
and> if the blood foiio^A'^ there is no 
danger, cnly he luufi: not drive an9r 
thernaii in the lame place.; : fuch aa 
accident feklom makes > bocfe.Jhalt, 
and' be may be ridden koiY^iateiy 
after it. When a horfe hah&iujoic* 
diateiy after he is ihod, you may.rca- 
fbaabiy cooclnde, that:'£>aie'Df the 
nails prefa the vein, or tpach.jUim.ia 
theqtfick. 
' ^To know where the- grief lies, take 
up his lame foot, and knock with 
your ihoeing hanuner on the found 
foot, (for fonie fkittifh horfes wiil lifie 
up their foot when you touch- it, 
ihough it be not pricked) that you 
may be the better able to judge 5y bo- 
ther the horfe be pricked when you 
toi|cfa the fame foot ; Jhen Hf^^p the 
found foot, and knock gendy upon 
the top of the dencheatm .th^ lati^ 
^t ;' then lift up the«ithecs>..and if 
yoil percei^ that he fhrinks:ia when 
you ftrike any of the naUs, .;y<»u o^ay 
cohdode-juna to be f^tickod.jA'thac 
place. See the article fiii.Ty'SKo s- 

RH£UM, is a flowing 'down of 
humours from the head, upon: the 
buret parts.. This jdUliinper m a 
horfe proceeds from cold? wl^ieh 
makesxhis teeth lofe, aqd fasm long, 
bf tbcr Ihrinb'ng. up.of :J3i» j^mls, 
wbidilwillfpoil his fcttftpg^Si-i^ (bat 
aUitheancat wiil lie in ja lumps iia ius 
jawa. Seevthe article 'Col a j .. 

RHEUMATIC Eyttin Imfe^.w^ 
caufed by a< flux of homoucsdiftit- 
liag. hrbm* the brain, and fbmedmes 
by A blow y the figns.arc,.-thc CQB•^ 
tiauai watering of the .ty< aad iu's 
dofe fhutting the lids ; and. fbmfc- 
timevtt i^ attended w.itha.lstcld fwd- 
ling. Seethe ardde Eyb; j 
.RHEUMATISM and Sciatj- 
oi<, orttip-GOUT, a d'tfealb which 
• Kk;-r> .-^^ '..-ifrt- 
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frcquenilj htppens to hor&s on « 
journcyy and is produced, as in hu^ 
fnan bodies, from an Qbftrui^ed per? 
fpiratioo ; or the taking cold after exr 
trcife or hard labour. The fciadca 
then, IS a continual, heav j, . dull, 
growing pain, in and aboiit the hip* 
joint, and membranous parts adjacent 
The canfe is fuppofed to be the fame 
with the gout in other parts of the 
bodjr^thougli it is apprehended that, 
in horles, it proceeds moft common^ 
]y from their being too fuddenly ex- 
ipofcd to cold air, after their blood is 
beared by ezercife. This diftemper 
In hories is not dangerous, akhpugb 
It is painful, and of long continuance ; 
ittTomuch, that farriers are frequendf 
puuled to know the reafpn ^ horte 
goes fo lame. 

TheEnglifc climate is v^r/pro- 
^u.dive of the rheumacifmi fciatica, 
gout, apd other painful. roembiaROMs 
tfftempcrs, bccaiife of the quick iran- 
iitioos ffom heat to cold, :^mi ffoin 
ftormy to^alm weather. 

The cure gf this difteqiper confi^ 
in prefcribing fuch medicines, as have 
a power of ftimulatlng, and giving a 
Jiocfc 10 the nervous lyftem. Where- 
by theji^ gtye a new determinatioatHo 
the aniinal fpirits ^ fqr whjch pui- 
pofc, Dri. Wajd's pill anddfoftisje- 
fommended, where the boify is.ro- 
hnfti ud call bear iL ' If ^is dif- 
' temper happens to horfes. in the.fu m- 
oer time, itisthoq^ht fwimoHn^them 
often through a nvet,: yriUbe Sonxad 
pfpeat fervice; ^either Jwll there 
ibe much, danger of this^iinmerlion 
in cold^ater, in wintif^ ilithe Ipcfe 
- b cold when be goes in, and is (crap- 
ed, rubbed, and cloftthed well after 
he comes out ; and, wherLhe is dry, 
|et the parts about the bip-jomt« be 
well embrocated with • the fpllpwing 
fpirituoutf mixture. ' Take of nerve- 
f ointment^ and foldier-s oiiitmeQt,x>f 
f tac|i two ounces | camphire, two 
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* drams ; oil oi turpentine, and oil ^ 

* of petre, oc rock oil, of each three 
' drams ; fpirit of (al armoniac, two 

* drama. Mix all thefe well, and 

* keep the mixture in a pot tied over 
' with a bladder and leather.' The 
hair fhonld be ihaved off,, and the 
part anointed twice a day, and heat it 
in with a hot fire ihovel, or the like. 
But this ihould not be nfed« till he 
has been five or fix times in the river. 
^ Take of true aetherial oil of tur- 
f pentine, half an ounce ; yolks of 

* eggs, number three j treacle, three 
f -ounces. Mix thefe welh; and then 
^ adfi half a pmt of white wine, aofi 
f giv^ it cpid out of a finall horn | 
' and repeat it eyfcry third day, far 
' three turns.* He fliQuJd be well 
covered with thick blanketa, ^hUe 
he is under thiscaurfe, apd h^vr aw- 
derate walking excrciie. 

If you would p^rg^ bin), the foir 
lowing. is a good dra^ purge for a 
horfe'that is hunroftbe rheumsaiim 
or fpadcaiq the joiats. i T^fceceoi- 
,? mfonaloea, one ounce ; -gaoibogCi 
•half a.di»m ;, fait of tartar, three 
' drams. ; Mi;& and make it up into 
^ twabalis,.with fyrup of buckthoro, 
f or the like, and give it to the horfe 
*' by the help of 4 bull's ptzsde, and 
4 wifh it down with warm aleaiid 
f nutmeg.^ L)e( t\» borfe have warm 
water^i till thepyr^ is wholly gone 

off. '•::• I •.•■': ' \ ] 

If . this, diftemper will not- yield to 
. milder.. methods^ .recQurfemnft be 
had to the pradtice of the amieots, 
vii. either the^ actual or JiOtential 
icautcry* whereby to eat the fieih, 
and make ifibes.! ;Hemu(l>be.6|-cd 
upon, the hip pretty deep, and the 
icarificaiionsianoiiued with the green 
ointracnlt, liH: they are healed up. 
Bracken's Ari of Farri^^ 0nd p<jf- 
ket Marrifr. . . 

. RIBS of aiar/f, in all thirty four 
in number, are diflinguithed by the 

true 
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l^ae tnd falfe. The true are the up- 
jpertaoA nine on each fide, which are 
aklfo joined to the rack bones of the 
back, and to the bread bone, incotn- 
paffifig the whole upper cavity. The 
oreaft bone in a horfe, and manj 
other quadrupedes, is ihaped fome- 
wfaat.like the bottom oF a ihip. It 
is at firft fpungy, bnt in time grows 
prettjT hard* and has ak>ng its two 
fides cartilaginous dents, or impref- 
fions, where it receives the ends of 
the true ribs ; the part which reaches 
towards the pit of the.ftomach, is 
i^slUed the cartilago inftfarmis^ or 
fword-like cartilage* having a point 
rdembling that of afword. The 
falfe ribs are in number eight on each 
fide. They are not fo ftrong and, ri- 
gid as the true ribs % and thej grow 
Shorter as they advance towar<^ the 
loins, leaving an opening for the flo- 
inach and bdly. The Ihape of a 
■ bories belly much depends upon the 
length or fhortners of thefe ribs ; for 
the larger they are in compafs, a horfe 
looks the more round ; and when they 
lire Ihort, foch horfes can nevcf carry 
^ good belly. - AH the ribs are thick 
and ftrong, towards the back : but, 
towards the brifliet and belly, they 
gre thin apd Sat ; whereby they are 
endowed with a kind of fpring, which 
enables them to dilate and contrail 
in lefpiarion f and^ virhen they, are 
welj proportioped, add confiderably 
to the gqodnj^fs of a horfe's wind. 
All the ribs on their infide, are exqui- 
. fitely fmopth, and jrovered w^ch a 
• piembrai^e resembling the nneft.iat- 
tin, th|U ti^e^hwt,' lungs. ai)d otlber 
vjfrera, fiiay not be hurt . Vy ih^r 
ll^ardneis, QibfitCs Diftafes oftiwrfis. 

To RIDE is ofed for learning tlie 
nsanage. Quillets 

JtlDGES, or y^llINKLBS, ^an 

horfe' s mouthy are the rifings of the 

.•i9e(!| in the roof of a horfe's mbiith, 

^hich run acrofs from one fide of the 
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jaw to the other, like flefhy ridges^ 
with interjajcent furrows, or finking 
cavities. It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge, that we give the ftroke 
with the born, in ocder to bleed a 
horfe» whofe mouth is overheated. 
GuilUt, See Horn. 

RIFTS, Clbfts, or CaACKS; 
SeeCuoFs, Cracks, ^c. 

RIG, a name given a horfe that 
has had one of his ilones cut, and 
yet has got a colt. Ruflic Dia. 
. RING-BONE, a large fwelling 
on the lower part of the paftern, 
which generally reaches half way 
round the fore part thereof: and* 
from its re(iunbJance to a ring, has 
its denomination. A ring-bone has 
an affinity to a bone-fpavin ; and, for 
the mod part, proceeds from ihn 
fame caufes, and is nourifhed by the 
fame bnd of matter. The external 
caufe of a ring-bo^e is often from 
ftrains io the paftern^ or hard riding 
on dry roads j or when the paftera 
has^ been jarred or wrung in deep 
clay roads, either in travelling, pr 
at grafs in potchy clay grounds. 
Thele things ufuajly produce ring- 
bones. Some horfes are namrally 
fubjed to ring-bones, efpedallythoije 
that are grois and bony about the 
pafterns; but when a fine limbed 
horfe happens to have a ring-bone, 
we may conclude it ro proceed froip 
fome accident, rather than from any 
natural fault, viz. from tome violei|t 
; ftrain, ihakling aft ujaruly horfe ;. or, 
jf it be behind, by puttiijig young 
horfes too early upon their haunches 
jn the rising fcboois ; &r in that attj- 
.iyific a horfe throws his whole weight 
_ as much, if not more, upon his pat- 
. jepns than on his hocks. Whcna 
l.ring*bone comes h/ any accident up- 
: on a clean-limbed horfe, it is feldom 
fo (langerous as w)ien it happeiis to 
lorfes that are grofs about toeir paf- 
terns, that have large bones, and 

are 
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•re flefhy in thofe parts ; for wheti 
fhe fwelltngis removedy the ftiiffaels 
often remains. 

A ring-bone is atwu^s ealier cured, 
wben it appears diftmd round the 
^aftcrn, than when it fpreads down- 
wards toward!) rhe coronet : for then 
it is apt to ftffedt the cofHn-joinc, if 
it does not derive its ortein from 
fome ftrain or de&6t in that joint 
originally j in which cafe the cure 
will be dubious and uncertain, and 
fonietiines impradUcable,! when a caJ- 
ioiitj is found tinder the round liga- 
ment that covers that joint, and even 
when it happens more external ; it 
proves alio dangerous, when it unites 
with or fpreads the ligamentous fub- 
ftance that joins the hoof to the flefh ; 
ft is apt to turn to a quittor, and in 
tde end to form im ulcer under the 
boof. A ring-bone that rifes on the 
paftem is eafily aired when it does 
not run down towards the coronet. 

The ring-bones that appear on 
colts and young horfes, will often 
infenftbly wear off of themfclves, 
'wfthOttt the'help bf any application ; 
but when the/, ftibffiance remains, 
there needs no other remedy befides 
bliftering, unlefs when, by long 
continuance, it is grown to an ob- 
Ainate hardf^els, and then it may 
require both BirHering aiid firing. 
IF the fwelling prbceeds only from 
the tendons and nervous parts, 
'which fometim^ is not eaQr to l)e 
'd?ftshguilhe4 from a true ring-b6fte, 
/ except only that ft true ring-bc^e 
'wlefs painful,' unlets it prOCee/d 
iR'om the cofiin-joiqt ;' in this caib, 
blifleriii^ $fdtie geiietally proves fuc- 
fcefeftl ; which Ts to be renewed two 
or three times, acpording to the tiV- 
^gency of the fympt6m8.^ But in a 
true riqg-bbne, where the fubftance 
^ hard, like a piece' of flint, iind 
' altogether inienfiUe, and without 
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pain, firing is the only thing to re- 
move it. 

To fire a ting-bone (bccefsfuHfy 
let the operation be performed wit^ 
a thinner inftrument than the com- 
mon one ; and let the lines or rases 
be made not above a quarter of an 
inch diftant, eroding them obh'quely 
(bmewhat like a chain ; apply a mild 
blifter over all, and when quite dried 
up, and before the hair is grown, 
lay on the following charge. * Take 
' ad herniam or rupture plaifte^, 

* eight ounces; yellow rofin, and 

* bees wax, of each three onnces ; 
' melt them . together, and make ft 

* charge to be Ipread bver the pa{^ 

* tern joint, covering the whole %vith 

* flokes, or wirh the (lu/fings of an 
. * old (addle, which is as good as any 

' thing for this purpoie.' 

When the ad herniam plaifter is 
grown hard with age, a little oil majr 
be iidded in melting, left the charge 
ihould be too brittle, and (b crumble 
off. And as fbon as the horfe haa 
' re'fted two or three days in the hqa(e» 
and the charge fetded on the part, 
turn him out to grafs in ibme dry, 
ftiiciotb pafture; and if in the wiater, 
into a covered place. 

The fame method 'is to be fol- 
lowed when the ring-bone fails to- 
wards the coa>net,' or the coffin-joirft. 
Giifofi*s Difeafes'ofH^rp^s. 

RIPOSTE, m themanage, h the 
vindictive motion of a hbrfe, that an- 
(Wets the fpur'Svith a |ctck of his 
foot. OuilUi:^ "•' 

RIVET, hi the manage, is the 
e^tr^mity of the faarP'that tefts or 
'tarfs tt^on tfie hbfh; whin you flioc 
a hoVfe.' See ;Sijt o'e ' and Na i l. 
GuiiUi: ' - 

R^yANCOWSUR 0/ a borfi. 
S^ the arfide CoLoiritl. 

ROD, in the mstnage, is a Twitch 

held* by the horfeinan in his right 

, " *' ' hand, 
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Kand, partly to reprefent a fword, 
and partly to condudt the horfe, and 
fecond the efiTe^ of the hand and 
heels. Guilltt, 
\ ROPE, CoRi>, orSTRAp,m the 
manage, is a great firap tied round 
a pillar* to which a horfe is faflened 
when we begin to quicken and fupple 
£im, and teach hiin to fly from the 
(harohrier, and not to gallop falfe : 
in manages that have no pillar, a man 
ftands in the center of the ground, 
Holding the end of the rope. 

RoF a s o/* tiJio filiars a re the ropes 
or reins of a caveiTon, ufed to a horle 
that works between two pillars. 
Guillet. 

ROUND, or Volte, in the ma- 
nage, is a circular head. See the 
article Volte. 

To cut the round. See Cut. 
To round a borfe, or make him 
round, b a general expreflion for all 
forts of manage upon rounds ; (o 
that to round a horfe upon trot, gal- 
lop, or otherwife^ is to make him 
carry his ihoulders and haunches 
compa6t]y, or roundly, upon a 
greater or fmaller circle, without 
traverfing or .bearing to a fide. 

To round your horfe the better, 
make ufe of a cord or (bap held in 
the center, till ^ he has acquired the 
habit of rounding, and not making 
points. In working upon volts you 
oueht never to change your ha'nd, 
unlefs it be in preffing your horfe 
forward, and rounding him. See the 
article Points. Guillet, 

ROUSSIN, in the manage, ij a 

ftrong well-knii, well- fto wed horfe, 

fuch as are commonly brought into 

> France from Germany and Holland. 

JSuilUt. 

ROWEL, an artificial vent, made 
between the /kin and flefh, in order 
to unload and enjpty the veffcls in 
jgeneral, and thereby relieve particu- 
lar parts, vy/jen too much opprelTed 
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by a fulnefs or redundancy. Thc»i* 
feeras to be no remedy fo much made 
ufe of, and fo little underftood by 
farriers in general, as rowels ; fbf 
which reafon we ftall endeavour to 
fet the whole affair in a clearer light 
than hitherto it has appeared in. 

It is neceffary to obferye, that tht 
matter generally difcharged by a 
rowel, is nothing more than an ouz- 
?ng from the extremities of t!he vef- 
fels divided in the making of it ; in 
fa£i then it is blood, which lofes its 
colour by being fhed out of the vef- 
fels, the warmth of the part, and its 
confinement. If this isi granted, it 
will evidently appear, that the good 
effedts enfuing this operation muil be 
owing to a grsuiual depletion, or emp- 
tying of the veiTels in general, by 
which means the furcharge, or load 
on a particular part, is taken off, and 
removed; and impurities or bad 
juices (generally called humours) 
run off with the good, in proportiodr 
to their quantity in the blood To 
imagine particular humours are thus 
feparately and alone difcharged from 
the blood through thofe orifices, is 
an opinion but too generally received^ 
though a Very abmrd one, and mil A 
be very pernicious in its conlequences, 
from the bad effeds it may have in 
pradice ; as muft the fame reafoning 
alio in regard to purging. Thus to 
lean hide-bound horles, and thofe of 
a dry hot conditutioo, the difcharge 
by depriving the conilitution of lO 
much blood and fluids, is daily ex- 
hau(^ing the flrengtb of the animal, 
and may be productive of bad confe- 
qucnces, by defrauding the conftitur 
tion of a neceffary fluid. 

But in diforders from fulneffes, 
attended with acrimony, or fharp- 
nefs of the juices, and with de-i 
fluxions on the eyes, lungs, or any 
part of conlcquence, the gradual 
difcharge brought on by thefe means 

will. 
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will Cfuitribute to kiTen the fullnefa 
on the parts affedted, and give the 
veflels an opportunity of recovering 
iheir tone, while evacuating and al- 
terative medicines are doing their 
office. 

It may be neceflary however to 
obferve, that there is a wonderful 
coiDnmnication becween the veifels 
of the ceilula# membrane under the 
(kin, which remarkably appears by 
ioflatfng thofe of iheep, calves, l^c. 
by the butchers : hence probably it 
is» that (bme drforders of this inte- 
ctttnent are fo apparently relieved by 
tiTues, or rowels, without our having 
recourfe to that general depletion of 
the veifels we bavejuftobferved, to 
account for it ; and hence aifo may 
be deduced their utility, fometimes 
iadrainingoff any extravafated fluids, 
which may lodge between the inter- 
ftices of the mufcles, after violent 
ftrains of the ihoulder ; aifo in dif- 
charging (m^ vicious or iharp fluids, 
as are thrown on the membranes, and 
occalion thofe flying pains and lame- 
nefles which we find are often' re- 
moved by this local remedy. Bartler. 

There are two forts of rowels, viz. 
a hair rowel, and French rowel. The 
one is what the furgeons call a fea- 
ton } and the other, a fonticle, or 
fontanel : but the fonticle, or French 
rowel, is by many preferred, as it is 
not fo apt CO caufe an abfcefs, arid is 
therefore more eafiiy dried up ; but 
in caies that require a confiderable 
difcharge of matter, a fmall abfcefs 
is not to be altogether feared, becaufe 
fucb a one as happens upon rowe^ 
Kng may be eafiiy enough cured, by 
the applicaiion of bolfters and tight 
bandages. We need not lay down 
any particular diredilons concerning 
this operation, fince it is fo common 
'that every country fmith can perform 
It. We ihall only take notice, that 
the French rowel ought always (obe 
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put in the jnterftices or furrows that 
go between the mufcles, either to^ 
wards their origin or infertton, or 
any other part throughout the whde 
tra6t of any interftice : but to pre* 
vent a too gretlt ftb(cef$» the hair 
rowel may be better placed towards 
the lower part of the fnterftice^ 
where the furrow is not fo deep, and 
where the matter will eafiiy run ofFl 
but care ought to be taken, not to 
put in the rowel too near the tendons* 
but where there is fbme fubfbinoe of 
flelh. Gih/bn*s Farrier's Guide. 

Rowels of afpur, in the manage. 
See the article Spur. 

ROWELLING. See Rowbl. 

RUBICAN colour of a barft^ is 
a bay, forrel, or black, with. a h'ght 
grey, or white upon the Hanks, but 
fo that this grey or white is not pre- 
dominant there. Guillet. 

RUDE motions of a borfe are to 
be checked, by adting quite contrary 
to thefe motions : thus if the borie 
lifes before, yon muft incline your 
body a little forward to him ; in like 
manner, when he ftrikes out behind, 
or railes his croup, you are to put 
your body backward, which is con- 
trary to his motion ; for did you fbl* 
low the horfe, you would (et your 
body forward, and fo be in danger of 
being thrown. The beft way there* 
fore is, to fit (Iraight as much aa poP 
fible, and then the horfe's a6Uon will 
keep you upon your twift. Rujlic 
Dia, 

RUN, in the manage: To run a 
horfe is to put him to his utmoft 
fpeed. Some ufe the word running 
for any kind of gallop. Guiilet. 

RUNNING.THRUSH,or 
Frush, an impoflbume that fome- 
tiuies gathers in the frog ; or a fcab* 
by and ulcerous difpofition, which 
fometimes caufes it to fall off j 
when the difcharge is natural, the 

feet 
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htt Ihouid be kept cleans bttt no 
drying waihesmtde life of; it being 
thought as ntifafe to repel feme of 
tfaeie dtfcharges, as to cure feme 
iweaty feet. When ao impofthome 
or gathering appears, the iafeft way 
is to pare out the hard part of the 
frog, or whatever appears rotten, 
and waib the bottom of the foot two 
or three times ti day with old cham- 
berlye. This is the Gtfeft and the 
bed way of treating them. But when 
a horfe has been neglei^ed, and there 
IS a ftrong flux to the part, it is apt 
lo degenerate into a canker, to pre^- 
Vent which ufe the following. ' Take 

* fpirit of wine and vinegar, of each 

* two ounces ; tindlure of myrrh and 
' aloesy one ounce; aegyptiacum, 

* half an ounce; mix together.' 
Bathe the thruih with this, wherever 
there appears a more than ordinary 
rooifture, and lay over the ulcer a 
Jittle tow dipped in the (atiie. The 
purges and diuretics recommended in 
the grtefe, (hoold be given at this 
time, to prevent the inconveniepcies 
tJiat the drying up thefe difeharget 
frequently occafion. Gihfon and 
BarHet. 

RUNNING HORSE; if you 
would chttfe a horfe for running, let 
him have all the fineft fliapes that 
may be, nimble, quick and fiery, apt 
to fiy with the leaft motion: k»g 
ihapes are fufierab<e,fer though they 
are a iign of weaknefs, yet they are 
alfo tokens of a fuddeo fpeed, ^s 
ibr the ordering of fuch a horfe^ let 
him have no more meat than will fuf- 
fice nature, drink once in twenty^our 
hours, and dreifing every day, once 
at noon only. Give him moderate 
exerctfe mornihg and evening, air- 
ings, or the fetching in. of bis water ; 
and let him know no other violence 
than in bis courfes only. In cafe he 
be very fat, fcour him often, if of 
reafenable cafe, fddom : if Jean, then 
fcour wkb a iweet maih only^ and 
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let him ftand dark and warm, having 
many clothes and much litter, and 
that of wheat-ftraw only. He ought 
to be empty before you run him, and 
his feod the fineft, lighted, and 
quickeft of digeftion that may be. 
Thofe fweats are more wholefome 
that are given abroad, and the cool- 
ings moft natural that are given be- 
fore he comes to the liable : his limbs 
mud be kept fupple with cool oint^^ 
ments, and let not any hot fpices 
come into his body. If he grow in^ 
wardly, wafeed meats are moft pro- 
per ; if loofe, give him wheat-ftraw in 
more abundance ; and be i^xt to do 
every thing neat and cleanly about 
him, which will nouriih him the bet-^ 
ter. Sport [man* s DiSli9nary, 

RUPTURE, or Burstenness. 
is when any part of the guts or caul 
makes its way through the mufcles 
of the lower belly ; and when ^ny 
part of the guts falls into the fcro- 
tum, it is faid then to be a compleat 
rupture ; and wheti at the navd, it is 
called an umbilical rupture. 

In regard to ruptures, though they 
are generally divided into particular 
dafles, we (hall only obferve, that by 
violent elForts of the horfe, or other 
accidents, the guts or caul may be 
forced between the mufcles of the 
belly at the navel, and through the 
rings of the mufcles into the fcro-^ 
tum or cod. The fwellings are ee^ 
nerally about the fite of a man's nft ; 
femetiines much larger, delcending 
to the vtry back ; they are frequently 
foff, and yield lo the preiTure of the 
hand, when they will return to the 
cavity of the bdly, with a rumbling 
rtoife ; and in moft« the vacuity may 
be felt through which they pafled. 
On their Br ft appearance, endeavours 
feould be ufed to return them by the 
hand: but if the fwelling (hould be 
hard and painful* in order to relieve 
the ftridture, and relax rhe parts 
through which the gUts or caul hat 
L 1 pafted. 
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pafled, let a large quaodcj of bkod 
be immediately taken away, and the 
part fomented twice or thrice a day ; 
applying over it a poultice made with 
oat- meal, oil, and vinegar, which 
fhould be continued till the Iwellin^ 
grows foft and eafier, or the gut ts 
returned. In the mean time, it 
would be proper to throw up emol- 
lient oily gl/(lefs twice a day, aod let 
the horfe's chief diet be boiled bar- 
ley, fcalded malt, or bran. 
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Should ^e fwelling aftei^wards re- 
turn, we apprehend the reftringeot 
applications ufually recommended 
on thefe occa(]ons,'wi]l avail little, 
without a fufpenfory bandage ; fo 
that an ingenious mechanic in that 
art is chiefly to be relied on for any 
future aflUUnce ; though it has been 
obferved, that, with moderate feed- 
ing and gentle exercife, fome horfes 
have continued to be very ufeful un- 
der this complaint. Bariltt, 
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SACCADE, in the manage, a 
jerk, more or lefs violent, given 
by the horfeman to the horfe, in 
pulling OF twitching the reins of the 
bridle, all on a fudden, and with one 
pull i and that when a horfe lies 
heavy upon the hand, or obftinately 
arms himfelf. This is a corredion 
ufed to make the horfe carry well : 
but it ought to be ufed difcreetly, 
and but feldom. Guiliet, 

SADDLE, in the manage, a kind 
of ftuiFed feat, laid on the back of an 
horfe for the conveniency of the 
rider. Guillet, 

There are (everal forts of faddles 
in ufe. I. The running (addle, 
which is a fmall one with round 
{kirts. 2. Burford faddle, that has 
the feat and Ikirts both plain. 3. 
Pad-faddle, of which there are two 
ibrts, fome made with bars before 
the feat,; and others with bolflers 
under the thighs. 4. A French pad- 
ftddle» the bars of which come 



wholly round the feat. 5. A port- 
mande faddle, that has a cande be- 
hind the feat, to keep the portnaantle 
or other carriage off the ndePs back. 
6. A war faddle, that has a cantle 
and bolder behind and before ; alfo 
a fair bolfter. 7. The pack faddle. 

As for the fever a 1 parts of a fad- 
dle, and their (everal defcriptions, 
they will be found under their fe- 
veral heads, in the courfe of this 
work. Thefe are the bars, buckle, 
or girth buckle, civet, crupper, buc- 
kle and ilraps, girth, girth- web, gul- 
let plate, hinder plate, loops, male- 
girths, male-pillen, male-ftraps, 
male-fticks, nerve-pannel, pommel^ 
bodlie, or body- girth, (haping the 
(kirt, draining the web, duffing the 
pannel, furcingle, trappings, tree» 
waunty, &c. See Sidb-Saddle. 
Ruftic Dia, 

A Hunting faddle is compofed of 
two bows, two bands, fbre-bolders, 
pann«Is> andfkddie-ftrapa: «nd the 

great 
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great faddle has befides thefe parts, 
corks, hiod-boifters, and a troufle- 
qub. The poaimel is common to 
DOth* SeeBowy Band, Bolster, 
&c. 

A horfcman, (hat would (it a horfe 
\vell, ought always to fit on his twift, 
and never on his buttocks, which 
ought never to touch the faddle; 
and whatever d^forder the horfe com- 
mits, he ought never to move above 
the faddle. Guiiiet. 

Saddle "hackedy among horfe- 
men, a name given to a horfe, that 
i« hard to fit with a faddle, his reins 
being low, and his bead and neck 
raifcd, fo as to require a faddle to be 
made on purpofe ^r him. Guillet, 

SADDi.E-^a/e, Set the article 
Housing. 

SADDLE-ro//. See the article 
TaoussBQuiN. 

SKDDhZ'JinipSf are fmal! lea- 
thern (Iraps, nailed to the bows of 
the (addle, which are ufed to hold 
the girths faft to the faddle. See the 
article Bows. 

Saddle Galled, is when a 
horfe's back is hurt or fretted with 
the faddle. See the articles Call- 
ing, and Ba-ck-sore, &c. 

SALLENDER8, or Sellem- 
DRRs. See Mallenders. 

SALTS, in horfemanfhip, the 
leaping and prancing of hor fes, a 
kind (J curveting. Rufisc DiS. 

SALT MARSH. bccSEA-wA- 

TER. 

SAND CRACK, a fmaU cleft, or 
rift, on theoutfideofthe hoof, which, 
ifit runs in a ft rait line downwards, 
and penetrates through the bony part 
of the hoof, often proves troublefome 
to cure: but, ifit pafTes through the 
ligament that unites the hoof with 
the coronet, it is then apt to breed a 
<^ittor or falfe quarter, which are 
dangerous. When the crack pene- 
tratesoni^ through the hoof, ^ i bout 
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touching the ligament, unlefs the 
hoof be hollow, it may be eafil/ 
cured, by rafping only the edges 
fmdoth, and applying thick pledgits 
of bafilicon, and binding them down 
with a piece of foft lift ; if fome pre- 
cipitate be added to it, this medicine 
will be improved thereby, and in ge- 
neral anfwers the end, without any 
other apph'cation. f3ut if you per- 
ceive any hoilownefs under the hoof 
and that the cleft has a tendency to 
penetrate through the griftle or liga- 
ment, the beft method in chat cafe 
is to fire out of hand, with irons 
that are not made too hot, firft rafp- 
ing very ihio and wide, fiom both 
(ides of the cleft ; the horfe muft 
not carry any weight for fome time, 
but be turned put to grafs, or win- 
tered in a good farm yard. Gtbfon 
and BartUt, 

When the crack penetrates onl/ 
through the hoof, and that there is 
a neceflity for travelling, Mr. IVood 
directs the method here propofed in 
that cafe, to be accompanied with a 
bar-fboe, which will eflfe^ually fe- 
cure the fuccefs of it, even were it 
a journey of a thoufand miles, 
through the worft of roads. 

SCAB, or Mange, in borfes. See 
the article Mange. 

Crow^ScAB. See Crown Scab. 

SCABBARD, the (kin that ferves 
for a (heath or cafe to a horte's yard. 
GuilleL 

SCABBED-Heels, the difeafe 
ocherwife called the Running 
Thrush, or Frush. See Run- 
ning Thrush. 

SCALD, or Burn. See the ar- 
ticle Burn. 

SCALDING, a method of cure 
for the poll-evil, for the proceCs of 
which fee the article Poll-Evil. 

SCATCH-MOUTH, in the 

manage, a bit-mouth differing from 

a cannon mouth in this, that the 

Liz cannon 
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cannon mouth is round, whereas the 
fcatch-moUth is more oval. See the 
articles Bit-Moutu and Cannqn- 

MOUTH. 

That part of the fcatch^moath 
which joins the bit-mouth to the 
branch is like wife different ; a can- 
non being ftaid upon the branch by 
a foncefu, and a Icatch by a chape- 
Ton, which furrounds the banquet ; 
the effedt of the (catch-mouth is 
fomewbat bigger than tha^ of the 
cannon-mouths, and keeps the mouth 
more in fuhjedtion. 

Commonly fn allies are fcatch- 
mouths. Guiliet. 

SCHOOL, in the manage, is u(ed 
to figoify the leiTon and labour both 
pf the horfe and horfeman. 

A fchool pact^ or going, denptes 
the fame with ecoute. See the ar- 
ticle EcouTE. 

SCIATICA, or Rheumatism, in 
liorfes. See the .article Rheuma- 
tism. 

SCIRRHUS, a veiy bard fwelr 
ling, fometiroes entire* (mootb» %tA 
without paiD; fometimes divided 
into little knots and bundles, feared 
for the mod part among the glands 
and kernels. See the article Tvr 

MOUR. 

SCOURING, or Lax, in borfc^v 
See the article Lax. 

SCRATCHES, a diflemper in 
liorfes of fevcral forts and kinds, 
diilinguilhed by various names, viz, 
crepances, rat-tails, mules, kibej^ 
pains, &c. being no other than the 
fcratches, which are certain dry 
fcabs, chops, or rifts, that breed be- 
tween the heel and pallerii joints, 
and do many times go above the pai7 
tern, to the very hoof of the hinder 
legs, and fometiiues are upon all 
four legs, though this is not very 
common. See the articles Cre- 
pances, Rat-Tails, &c. 
They proceed fiom dry, melan- 
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cboly hiimoilra» which fall dowi| 
opoo the hocfe^s |eg9 ; or from fo« 
ming bis owii dung Tyii^ nmfer Ihs 
heels, or near chem: tofBetiaieB fay 
his heels not being rubbed, efpcd- 
ally after a journef or bard feboiu, 
they not being cubbed dry frooi fand 
and dirt, after he is brought in froaa 
watering ; which burns and frcia 
them, aad (b caufes fwelltngs, and 
thofe fweilings the fcratches. Some- 
times they proceed from a corrup- 
donof bloiod, after great beats, taken 
now and thep by being bred in fenny, 
marfhy, watqry grounds; or laftly, 
byofer hard riding, whereby his 
greafe being melted, it falls down 
and fettles in bis pafteni and fetlock, 
iad the^ produce this (brrance. 

The figns to know this diilem- 
pek*, are the ftaring, dividing^ and 
curline Q^ the hair. It begins iirft 
wUh dry fcabs in the paftera joints, 
like chops Or chinks, in feverai Ihapes 
and forms } fometimes long-ways, 
iqmctimes downright, and at other 
times over-thwart, which will cauA? 
the legs to fwell and be very gouty, 
and run with frecring, watery mat- 
ter, and t^eniive HuC which will 
make him go fo lame at fir (t fetting 
our» that he will he hardly able to 
go. RufticDia. 

Scratches in the heels have io 
much affinity with the greafe, and 
are fo often concomitants of that 
diAemper, that the method of treat- 
ing them may be (clcfted chiefly 
f»oni what has been faid under the 
article Grease. 

This tfeatmenc (hould at 6rft be 
by linieed and turnep^poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to fof-> 
ten them, and relax the vefTels. 
The green ointment may then be 
applied for a few days, to promote 
adifcharge, when they may be dri- 
ed up with the ointment and wafhes 
rccpoi: 
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fecominefided^xn the gretfe. It is 
beftftfcerwards to keep the heels fup- 
pk, aod (oftened with currier's dub- 
btog» which is made af oil and tallow. 
This will keep the hide from crack- 
ing^and be as good a preservative as 
U M to leather ; and by ufing it o^ten 
before exercife will prevent the 
icratches, if .care is taken to wafh the 
heels v^th warm wat^er when the 
borie comes in. When, they prove 
obftmate, and the feres are deep, ufe 
ihe following : but if any cavities, 
pi hollow places, are formed, they 
(hovld firft be laid opeii, for no foun- 
datioB can be laid for healing till you 
inn drefs to. the bottom. 

* Take Venice turpentine, four 
f ounces ; quickiilver, one ounce $ 
* iacorporate well together^ by rub- 
^ bing fometimes ; and then add ho^ 
f aey and iheep's foet, of each two 
f ounces.* Anoint with this once 
pr twice a day ; and if the horfe is 
^11 and flefliy, you muft bleed and 
purge ; and if the blood is in a bad 
ftate, alteratives mvift be given to 
rectify it. BartUt, See Cracks. 

SEA- WATER. The efficacy of 
lea*watcr in removing all obflrudti- 
(Mis <^ the glands has been much 
recommended among us of hte. 
This hint may have been taken from 
|he good effects it was obferved to 
produce ip obflinate chronicle cafes, 
611 morbid horfes who are fent to 
ialt marihes, which purge the horfes 
inore by dung and urine than any 
other pafture, aad make afterwards 
a firmer (Ictfi. The water of thefe 
^drihes is for the moft part brackiih , 
and of CQurfe feturatcd with falts 
from the fea-water. 

The admirable effe^s of fea- water 
pa animal bodies are fully difplayed 
)py the learned Dr. Rnfftiy to whofe 
freatije on that fubjeft we refer the 
Ciirioiis reader. Bartiet and JV^ocL 
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SEAMS, or Seyms, In horfes, 
are certain clefts in their quarters, 
caufed by the dryneis of the foot ; 
or by being ridden upon hard 
ground : they arc ealily perceived 
by the horfes not fetting his ktt 
firm down in walking. You may 
know them, by looking upon the 
quarters oF the hoofs on the infiJe, 
which will be cloven from the co- 
ronet to the very /hoe, quite 
through the horn, and fuch quar- 
ters are commonly ftraitened. 
Some of thefe clefts do not rife (o 
high as the coronet, and therefore 
are the lefs dangerous ; fo that^ 
though they mav be recovered, yet it 
is an imperfedtion in the feet, ef- 
pecially m fat pnes^ which have a 
thin horn, where fuch clefts frcr 
quently caufe fcratches on the co- 
ronet. Thofe horfes that are trou- 
bled with fedms, cannot work hut 
on very (oft ground, for upon fto- 
ny hard pavements, the blood will 
often times ifTue out of the clefts. 

For the cure of tjiis malady, fee 
fatfe QuAjiTEK Crack, ^c Rufiic^ 
Dia. 

SEAT, in the manage, is the 
pofture or fituation of a horleman 
upon the faddle. GuilUt. 

SEELING, A horfe is faid to 
feel, when, under his eye brows» 
there grow white' hairs, inixed with 
thofe of his ufuat colour, about the 
breadth of a farthing, which is a 
fure mark of old age. A horfe ne- 
ver feels till he is fourteen years old, 
and always before Kc is fifteen, or 
fixteen at fartheJI ; the light, forrel, 
and black, feel fooner than others. 
Horfe courfers ufually puM out thofe 
white hairs with pincers, but if 
there be fo many it cannot be done, 
without making the horfe look bald 
and ugly, then they colour their 

eye- 
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cje-browsy that thcj may not ap- 
pear old. SoUiy/eH, See Agb rfa 

S£LL£ND£RS. or Sallsm- 
i>Eas. See Sallendem. 

$£PARAT£RS, (bme teeth fo 
called Sec Teeth- 

S£RP£G£R^ in the maoage, the 
jidiog of a horie in the ferpeotine 
way, or in a tread with wared turn- 
ings^ like the poftnre of a ferpent's 
body. GuilUt. 

8BRPENT1NE TONCJLJE, in 
,the manage, is4i friiking tongae> that 
.IS always moving* and (oiaMtimes 
pafles over the bit, inftead of keep- 
ing in the void fpace called the liber- 
ty of the tongue. Guillet. 

SEV IL oftbe branches of a hridU 
is « nail turned round like a dng, 
Vith a large hesid made fafl: in the 
lower part of the branch called gar^ 
louiUe. Sat Banc^et. GuiTiet, 

6HAMBRIER, in the manage^ 
is a long thong of leather made nft 
to the end of a caoe or ftick, in or- 
der to animate a horfe, and puniih 
htm if he refiifes to obey tbe riden 
To make this horfe obedient, uke 
the ihambrier in your hand, ^ftew it 
JMm ; crack it againd the ground, 
and make him ieeJ it. Gmlle/. 

S3ANK ffm borfe is that part of 
the ibre-leg which is between the 
knee and ihe fetlock, or padern joint. 
Tbe larger and broacler the (hank is 
the better. You will know when it 
15 lb, by the back-fmew being a^ a 
diftance from the bone, or pretty well 
feparate from it, and having no kind 
•of fwelling or humour betwixt it and 
the bone, which may caule the leg 
to appear roflpd/' SoUeyfell. 

SHAPE of a borfe. In order to 
have a horfe beautiful and finely 
made, it has been agreed on all hands, 
that his head fhould not be long nor 
too large, rather lean than flefhy ; 
his ears thin and narrow, and of a 
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becornkg length* well fet on, poSst- 
ing iBwaids. I& brov or forehead 
npc too broad and flat. His oofe 
ibmewluit iifing, and of a good turn; 
hb nofiiils wtdie and thin ; his muzk 
finall; Us mouth neither deep nor 
tooihallow ; with a ftar or imp down 
his forehead, or a blaze, which is 
■no way unbecomiag, -onlcis it be too 
Urge, and diCpiopordoaed. Horfes 
that arjc th^s marked have generally 
.ope or more of their feet wlute, 
which is alfb very beantifvl, and 
Joob lively. His jaws ihovM be thin 
and faffidendy wide, not appreacfa- 
ing too near together, nor too high 
upyrards, towards the oniet, that he 
may have foffideat room to carry 
his head eafy and in ^ood pkce. 
His eyes well formed and Iprighdy, 
and of a middle fize. His aeck 
ihould be arched towards the oud- 
die, arifing by a heandfuJ grada- 
tion out of hb breaft and ihonldeis $ 
the moicles thereof diftinft, but no 
where over charged with flefk, 
growing (mailer and thinner, as it 
approaches towards his headj hu 
(houlders fhould be thin from the 
withers, with a gradual enlarge^ 
ment downwards, that hb bofom 
or breaft be not too narrow nor too 
grofs. His ibr&-le£^ ftrgighc, and 
weU placed ; hb joints lean and 
long ; hb knees not bending ; and 
his pafterns not too long. H\&^^ 
round and fmooth, and his Jinews 
firm and well braced. His caccafi 
rather round than flat^ his back 
not too low, and for rtrcagth and 
durablenefs pretty even and ftraight. 
His ribs rather home than open, as 
they approach towards his haunch- 
es ; his britch round, and ihe muf- 
cles not too fieihy, but diftiodl. , 
His hocks fhould be lean, and no 
ways puffed pr flefhy; hb paftews 
fhorr, his legs flat and thin, an</ 
his tail fet on in a good place, la- 

tber 
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ther high than low, rifing upon e- 
very motion of bis body. The more 
thefe properties concur in any borfe, 
the more beautiful he muft be, ef- 
pecially when' they correfpond and 
agree in due proportion one to ano- 
ther ; and the more a hdrfe is want- 
ing in thefe, the more plain and 
ordinary he will appear. GihfofCs 
Difeafes ofHarfes, 

SHEDDING of ibe Hair, in 
horfes. See Cast. 

Shedding efibe feed^ in horfes, 
is eaiiiy known by a weaknefs and 
debility, but that which the farriers 
bring under this denomination is 
but ibme weaknefs of the reins, oc- 
cafioflfid by a ftrain or violent exer- 
ci(e, or the folution of a cold, which 
is (bmetimes followed by a running 
at the yard. See the article Kid- 
neys. 

But the cure is the fame, whether 
It be (ised, or only matter from the 
reins, and may be performed by 
once or twice purging, and the ufe 
of the following ball. * Take Ve- 

* nice turpentine incorporated with 

* the yolk of an ^gg, one ounce ; 
« fperinaceti, half an ounce : let 

< thefe be rubbed together, and 

* mixed with iix drams of nitre in 

* powder ; half a pint of fweet oil, 

< and a little white wine ; and con- 

* tinue its ufe for fome time.* This 
diforder may be cured by the ufe 
of healing and balfamic medidnes. 
GihforCs Farrier's GuiiU, and Difeafes 
§fborfes. 

SHELL-TOOTHED Horfe is 
one that from five years, to old 
age, naturally, and without any 
artifice, bears a mark in all his fore 
teeth, and there flill keeps that hol- 
low place with a black mark, which 
we call the eye of a bean, infomuch 
that at twelve or fifteen he appears 
with the mark of a horfe that is not 
yet fix. For in the nippers of other 
li^rfcs, tte hollow place ii filled. 
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and the mark difappears towards the 
fixth year, by reafon of the wearing, 
of the tooth. 

About the fame age it is half wprn 
out in the middling teeth, and to- 
wards the eighth year, it difappears 
in the corner teeth ; but after a (hell' 
toothed horfe has marked, he marks 
flill equally in the nippers^ the mid- 
dling, and the corner teeth ; whichr 
proceeds from this, that having har- 
der teeth than the other horfes, hty 
teeth do not wear, and fb he doe9 
not Jofe the black fpot. 

Amongfb the Polijbt Hungarian^ 
and Croatian horfes, we find a great 
many hollow toothed horfes, and 
generally the mares are more apt to 
be fuch, than the horfes. Guillet. 

SHOE of a horfsy is a piece of 
flat iron, with two branches a» 
wings, which being commonly 
forged, according to the form of 
the hoof for which it is defigned, 
is made round at the toe, and open 
at the heel. A fhoe for all feet is 
one that is cut at the toe into two 
equal parts, which are joined by a 
riveted nail, upon which they are 
moveable in fuch a manner, that the 
fhoe is inlarged or contra^d lefs or 
more at pleafure, in order to make 
it fit all forts and fizes of feet. See 
the next article. For the different 
kinds of borfe-fhoes, fee the article 

HORSB-SliOE. 

SHOEING of horfes, a work pro- 
perly belonging to the fmiih, but as 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others 
who are owners of horfes, ought to 
know and difbinguifh, at leafl in 
fome degree, when it y& well or 
ill done, it is judged neceflary 
to be a little particular concern- 
ing it. 

This art confifts in paring of the 
hoofs well, in the fhoe's being made 
of good fluflF, in the well fafhioning 
the web thereof, and well piercing 
the fame* in fi^dng it to the horfe's 

hoof 
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loof, io roakiDg nails cff good ftuff, 
and well faihioniDg them ; and laft- 
I7, io the well driving and clenching 
them. But fbrafmudi as a horfe^s 
hoofs are either perfect or imperfedt, 
and thefe laft alfo either rugged, long, 
crooked, or fiat, and that the frufhes 
may be broad, or the holes narrow, 
refpe^ muft be had unto them in this 
work. 

Firil then for the paring of the 
perfect hoof, and the fore feet, the 
feat of the ihoe.niuft be pared as e* 
ven and plain as may be, that it may 
fit clofe, and not bear more upon 
one place than another, and more 
mud be taken off the toes than the 
heels, for the heels muft be higher 
than the toes, becaufe all the weight 
of the hoife's fore-body lies upon the 
quarters and them. 

Next, the (hoe mud be made of 
Spaniih iron, with a broad web, fit- 
ting it 10 the hoof; and let the fpun- 
ges be thicker and more fubdantial 
than any other part of the (hoe } and 
alfo fomething broad, fo that' the 
quarters on both (ides may appear 
without the hoofj about a ftraw*s 
breadth, to guard the coiHn, which 
is the (Irength of the hoof 1 and in 
percing, pierce it from the quarter 
to the hard toe, but not backwards 
towards the heel, that the holes may 
be wider on the outfide than 00 the 
infide, and that the circle of the 
piercing may be more diftant from 
the edge of the toe than from the 
edge ot the quarter where it begins, 
becaufe the hoof is thicker forwards 
than backwards, and therefore more 
hold to be taken : make the naiis of 
the fame ftufiF, with the heads fqnare, 
and not quite fo broad beneath as 
above, but anfwerabie to the pierc- 
ing*holes, fo as the heads of the nails 
may enter in and fill the fame, ap- 
pearing fomewhat above the (hoe» 
and then they will (hnd fure with- 
out (hogging, and endure longer ; 
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and that which pierces tbeitf mud bi^ 
ofthe fame iize with the nailSf that 
is, great above and fmall ben^th^ 
which is ufually but little regarded 
by our fmiths, who make the holes 
as wide on the ioiide as on the ont- 
(ide, and their nails of a great Ihoul-^ 
derittg, by driving them over hard 
upon the nail-hole, that the heads, 
or rather necks of them, cannot en- 
ter into the holes ; whereas a good 
nail Ihould have no (houlderbg at all, 
but be made with a plain (quare 
neck, fo as it may juftly fill the pierc- 
ing holes of the (hoe, for otherwiief 
the head of the nail (landing high, 
and the neck thereof being weak, it 
either breaks off or elfe bends upon 
any light occafion, (b as the (hoe 
(lands loofe from the hoof, and is 
quickly loft. 

Again, the (hanks of the nails 
(hould be fomewhat fiat, and the 
points (harp, without ^hoilownefs or 
(iaw, and ftiifer towards the head 
above than beneath ; and when you 
drive, drive at the firft with foft 
ftrokes and a light hammer ; till the 
nail is fomewhat entered ; and in 
(hoeing fine and delicate hor(eSy their 
points muft be greafed with (oft 
grea(e, that they may the more eafily 
enter, and the two talon-nails nui& 
be drove firft ; then fee whether the 
(hoe ftands right on or not, which 
may be feen by holding the frufh, 
for if the fpunges on both (ides be 
equally diftant from the fru(h, then 
it is right, if not, it muft be fet to 
rights* and (0 anot|ier nail driven in ; 
when that is done, let the horfe fet 
down his foot again, and look round 
about ttt to fee whether it fits his foot 
io ail places, and whether he treads 
juft and even upon it, or otherwife ; 
and if it appears, that it does not fur- 
nifh every part equally, but that it is 
more on one fide than another, lift 
up the horfe's other foot, that Co he 
may ftand fteadily qu that foot» then 

Alike 
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4friIx;Jblmpivibie.hopC wnHit^ctl^^m-' .tf^fily hec&qpppH with oow-dong Of 

. jner, on . tb$t..fide . wh«/e ttie i^pc^js oth^r piptcnent„ to. keep^ them mc^il^ : 
. (caot/^ wUcJi ihalloiake it co^e (bfit . the ra^^dnf fs alfo on the ouf fide o^ 

way. the comn^.ihould be filed away witii 

.When tbq>/hoq;Aands;ftraight and a rape, and made fmootliy that it 

:jlifl,.Jet all tbejeA pf .the.jnails J^e muft alfo be anointed oftener than 
« drove; jn, to. the numbf^r pfcji^ht, other hoofs; but as for tHe refi of 
. /our (>il.eacb<.-i(if|e, fo. tbisic (hejr ppjfits ..the, hoof, it muft be pared as thd 
. isay ieein, .to ft^pd ia i^N . QUf (ide. pf perfed one,; for which the (hoe mu ft 
^ :the. hoop, even anciju ft. Qne by an-, be niade neijher too light/ But To 
;.Ocher, as it were. in a .circi^teVi hne, .that it may bear the horfe, nor j^it 

and not out of order like the.tec^h .toq heavy » for^ thea the hob( being 

of a ,fa.w ; . thj:aC|it,i(b^(ti;o^ and; weak» will fpon c^ft it i and t}iis 
..clinchithem,/Qasibe. clincbes may-fhoe muft be pierced to be^ fet on 
:.be. hidden in ;thebQpf, which,,. by .^M^ nails^ifive without and four 
.Ciilting the. hoof with .the ppio^ of a , ufithin. 

:. knife,, a . litfle be^esith , ,?.he, appear- . 3,. The long- hopf,^ reckoned im- 
..iuiceof the.nail, ypu may e^fiiyi do. perfect, may he hdped by cutting 
-.-This done, par^ Qff the..bpof with away the toe, for the Ihorter the. foot 
. a.rape, fo jas. the. edge, pf '(.he fhpe . a weak and tender leg haa^ the better; 
.. may fee.m roujod about ic. . and the r^ft of the hoof may be pa'r- 

MoMf for ihoeing.imperj<£t hppfs ; . ed like the perfqdt ; one,, for which 

JI& Jto ithe .broad ^.oJDe, in. 4)aring» :as..iioof make as round a (hoe as you 
^.much.moft be.lRkea.QfF.th^ toe with .cai^ ajt the toe,.iha'it' the breadth ihay 
^ a buueria asp^ffiW/. can. be,, keep-. .Jake away the ill fight of. the length 1 
Jng UilJwiiy9 vnder ^ but.ithe heels.jif .the; foot be itxj narrow, let the 
.. .at)d. (garters, muft not %t (ojicbed at^ (hoe . di(i>oafd wit.houc the hoof« 
, .«!!».. unlefs it be. to: m^ke the feat of pierce the deeper and fct it back* 
^. the r..(bpc. plain, .and .that., mil ft. be^ ward enough 1 becaufe fuch kind of 

done. a8>;rupttficialiy as .qan. be^^ feet tread mpft. on 'the heels', and 
. . vl^eby: the bopfs (ball always re** Ut ft be fet on witheightnails^jl^^ 
.. jnain .(Irpng :. then .:make a gpod.the p?rfe<S^ hoof. 
*.i^rong (hoe^ .M\idi a. brpad .iyeb. ajid 4. The crooked hoof;, to pare 
.^Jbroad...fpunges,.^ pierced as, before, which) look oq that fide of th^ii(jpf' 
^..fittipg to, the parked hoof; and let it which is higheft and lea(^ wbrn^ 
_.»pf>fiaf fi.pm (he.taloo: jiaii toward^ , then pare all that away* and make 
. . th^ hieel, a .ftraw's brf^dtl) VMithout it equal with the lower fid^ which is 
j.tbe Kpof ; ,and.let it. be fet in Tuclx mot worn, without touching the 

.order,. and, with Such pails as apper- worn (idc at all, unlefs it be to 
. tatn tp:t.b.e,p.erie6t hOof,: faving that fnake; the feat of the &oe plain; and 

five nails muft be fet on the putfide for the reft, it muft be pared like 
..ttf tbeh.pof, a;)d foiir ontheiafide« the perfc6| hoof: then having an 
._jbe£$(u&h.e wears more without than indifferent ftronglhoe, with a broad 
;, yfiW\ti> , .. web ready, let it be fitted to the 

. 2.< The rough ^nd brittle hoof< foot, and pare it not till you have 
. which, is, gen^ra.Uy. weaker without laic| the (hoe to the foot, to the in* 
. than within, and for. the. nioii part tent you may pare it to the horfe's 

better , than, the other hoofs; the beil advantage, which may be done 

jbeels maybe niore opened than^ the i.f\the fcant-lide be pared : that is, 
. other, that fo they may the more moftly the'infide, more towards the 

Mm toe 
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\ot tha,n the fhller, i^ tfrotiger 
fide ; and whtrc the hoof is weak- 
eft, there i\(o the Ihoe muft he made 
Ihongeft ; and (et this On wirh nine 
iiails, \rt, five on the ftitmgeft, and 
four on the weakeft (ide. 

5. In that ioipetfefl hoof called 
the fiat hoof, otherivife the proniifed 
hoot, make the feat of the Ihoe 
plain, afid take (bmewhat off the 
toe, but the heel and ball of the 
foot mtift not be touched, but both 
of them left as ilrong as they can 
be; afid the (hoe ^r it muft be 
fnade with a very ftrong web, for 
the more it covers the weak foie, 
the better ; and let the Aiid part of 
the Web that covers the ball of the 
foot, be much thicker than the out- 

' fides, where the piercings be ; and 
let It be fo hollow as to touch no 
part of the ball of the foot, and let it 
be large and long enough in all pla- 
ces, fo that the horfe may go at eafej 

' and it muft be pierced round about 
the toe, to favour the heels, and make 

* ten holes for ten nails, viz^ five on 
" ctrery fide. 

6. For the over-hollow hoof, 
and confeqnently in imperfe£l ones^ 
pare it round about, efpecially the 
leatof the fhoe, round about by the 

. edges, that fo the hollownefs thereof 
vrithin may not be fo deep, biit fhal- 

' lower than it was before, and let it 
be always kept moift by ftopping it, 
for fear of hoof-binding, obferving 

' as even a hand as may be in yOur 
paring, in all points like unto the 
petfett hoof; and in like manricr 
make for it fuch a fhoe in order and 
form, as was mentioned before, to 
ferve the perfe^ hoof. 

* 7. As to broad frufhes, which 
caufe weak heels, there is little or 
no need of paring at ail ; wherefore 
the toe muft only be pared, and alfo 
the feat of the fhoe, as much as 

' fb^l be judged neccfTary to the even 
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ftandiog of the fhoe, leavmg tbe 
heels as ftrong as poftfble ; but for 
this fort of hoof, the fhoe muft be 
ftronger. towards the heel than to- 
wards the toe ; and alio let the web 
be fomewhat broad towards tbe 
heels, to fave them from the ground; 
and it muft be fet on with nine nails, 
becatife it is moft commonly a great 
foot ; but in all other refpe^ let ic 
be made like the fhoe for tbe perfect 
hoof. 

8. The imperfi^ hoof, with nar- 
row heels, muft have the Joe pared 
fhort, and the feat of the fhoe muA. 
be made plaii\ and fair, and open 
only fo much that there may be 
fome little fpace between tbe firufh 
and the heel, for the lefs yon tike 
off the heel, the better ; For this 
alight fhoe muft be made^ with a 
broad web^ and the fpunges muft 
be fo broad at almoft to meet toge- 
ther, to defend the heel from the 
ground, and pietce it all towards the 
toe, fparing the heels as much aa 
poftible : you moft fee that the fhoe 
oe long enough towards the holes ; 
let it be fet on with eight nails, like 
the fhoe that fits the perfect hoof. 

9. Now as to the paring and 
fhoein^ of the hinder feet, which 
is clearly contrary. to the fbre feet, for 
the weakeft part of the hinder foot 
is the toe, and therefore in paring 
them, you muft always pare it more 
than the heels ; but in all other 
[Joints obferve the order of paring 
according to the perfection or im- 
perfection of the hoofs, as before di- 
refted. 

Then in fhoeing, it muft be here 
ftronger at the foe, and pierced 
nigher the heel than the toe, and 
the outfide of the fhoe fhould be 
made with a calkin, not over high, 
but let the other fpunge be agreea- 
ble rp the calkin, that is, as high 
in a manner, as the calkin, which 
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fa to ktej^ the horfe from Aiding $ 
but then if muft noe be (harp point- 
ed »: but rather flat, and hamifomely 
turned upwards, wJbich is ihe beft 
fort of cadkin. 

fittt iQ caie of a ^Ife quarter, if 
tbe horib baits, then, make bjin a 
ihoo fitting to his foot, tacking it 
on the quarter, on that fide the faife 
quarter is ; but if he does not halt, 
then. make it with a buttop or (boul- 
dertng^, on the infide of the (hoe, 
and next to the fole of (he foot, • 
fbaiewbat diftant from the Mie quar- 
ter, cowards the toe» which will de- 
fend the tore place, that the Ihoe 
touch it not ; and yoji niay irayeJ 
TOur horfe where jou pleafe with 
tbki fort of (hoe. . 

lo. : For the hoofs chat interfere ; 
as they are moil commonly higher. 
on the outfide than on the iotide> 
you (hould therefore tajpe off the cmt- 
(tde with a bocteris, to the intent that 
ihe ri^de may be fontiewh^t higher, 
if it will be, than the outiidp j an4 
tjien making a (hoe for his foo() 
wfatt± ihould be thicker on the itifide 
^ than on the outfide, it ro|iil never 
have any calkin, for that udll make 
the horfe iread awry, find the (bon* 
er to interfere. See Intekfeaing. 

J^ftly ; For paring and. Shoeing 
the foot that is hoof-bojond ; firtt 
f pare the toe as (hort as ^i|a be, HQd 
Ihe foJe fomewhat .^hin;. then opep 
tht heels well, and make him a half 
flioe, like a half mPOn< Sep Hoof- 
Bo und. Ru^ic Did. 

RefleQhhs on ii^ Si^qeikq' of 
horfks. The affair of (hoeing horfes 
b fo important in ita confequenc^s, 
both for the prelervation of the fpos 
tbe fa^tj of the legs, and (he .ea(e of 
their motion, that wecanqojt be too 
attentive 10 any innovations that 
may be recoqiipeiltded to us in this 
refpeS) w^ (hall therefore give M. 
X^ Fojft^ fentiments on this fubje^, 
with fuch animadverfions 4is have 
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oceurtred to ub[. But in prderto unr- 
deriUnd'this new method of (hoeing, . 
it is nece(rary iirft tp premiie the rqdr > 
lowing ■Qb{ervations. - 

It is mod certain, that.a)! horfesr \ 
except fuch as have.thejr feet p- 
vergrown, or fuch. as, may h^ve %,, 
particular occafion of being l}iod, 
to preferve the fqle, i^ay, at^.any . 
rate go without (hoes.; aru) there., 
are many exatnples, wlthq^t m^^nr , 
tioning the cuilonis of A^;»bi^ qr*. 
Tartary, Ot^' horfes who a|e:at dailjij^ 
work without the leaft need of eyer 
being (hod»..but as we eiuplo;^ ajl ; 
our ca.re ^nd addreis to hpUow .tb^ 
foot, by paring it even tp the quick^ 
and to form an exad; fine*lxofi^>if . 
becomes abipluteljr iieceJSVy td ,put ^ 
(hoes on. them. 

The ftrigiqal defign of (iio^; 
horfes vvas. undoubtedly intenc}^ a^^ 
a prefervation of the hoqf,..aa<) fTi 
cjefencc of the fqle : but ,no onefure, 
coald ,|hink it nece(rary !(;{<. paie^a-^T 
way, v/ hat h^ wapt^ to preferve by[ 
the ttf^ of th^ (hoes, becaufe tba^' 
would b^ to a£t contrary. to.his^^ri^: 
priacipl^s, apddeflroy hisownji^oi^; 
This precaution f:puld nev;e;r be r^-^ 
commended; . but in cafes where the. 
horny fole is uneven, inibmu^h that, 
the (bpe xsoi^ld not be^r equ9.lly.Kp0n 
it, which . would take off froiiv its ne-% 
ceffary firmneis ; in facli a csu(e tJ; 
may bereafonable, other wife it w<xuI4 
be very abfurd. , , 

Lvet us .now o.bierve the goingr^aa 
well as the external and iptern^( 
ftru^ure of a horfes foot^. ,Tbc 
horfe then lylifodfaws preffe&fir^ 01^ 
the tpe, then fucceffively on,, the 
fides,; to eafe the toe ; then tf.e.;hprT 
fe's heel yield& upon the heel of the 
(hoe,j iixxax . which it imo^ediat^ly 
rifes: again. The (ad^le or pack-^ 
horfe preffes the toe b^t4ighttv,. fo 
that -tbi^. point of fuppprt is 4xe4 
i^eithe>r upon the heel or toe,. Jtuit 
between both j 'which it is ea(y to 
M m 2 demon- 
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hotfts. By this means alfo fand and 
gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the {ok and flioe, which not 
readily coming ont again,, caufe com- 
predion!, inflammations, &c. which 
laft accidents are very often the ef- 
h€ts of a ftone's being wedged in be- 
tween the (hoe and heels. 

To recapitulate the whole. The 
weight of the faddle horfe does not 
preis upon the toe or heel, but on 
the middle between both, fo that the 
greater the diflance of the fole from 
the ground, or from whatever point 
of iupport, the more the great ten- 
don will be fatigued by the inordi^' 
nate diftention it undergoes at every 
ftep. The more the fole is covered 
by the ihoe, the more the horfe will 
(lip, Qidet or fall : becaule the fur- 
hce being formed of round parts, 
and the (hoe having a large, uniform, 
hard (ace, he can Icarce have above 
two or three points of fupport ; (b 
tb» the greater contad the horfe*s 
foot has with the ground, the more 
points are multiplied, and the fafer 
0f confequence he goes. 

By (hoeing, no other intention 
could be expedted but prefer ving the 
hoof; after paring away its Juxu- 
rtancy. That long (hoes and rai(ing 
the ihoe heel is a very pernicious cuf- 
tom. By paring away the horny 
(pie, it hardens in proportion to its 
beine thinned ; and by comprefling 
the ie(hy (ble, makes a horfe lame $ 
he loles al(b the defence of nature,' 
agafnft external bodies:; -by which' 
means the fie(by foie becomes often 
wounded, bruiled, &c. By paring 
the frog (o much away that it is not 
in conta£t with the ground, the ten^^ 
don will be inordinately diftended, 
by which means it beconies fubje£t 
to inflammation, relaxation, deflux* 
ion, and rapture. Laftly, it appears 
from the anatomy of the foot, that 
borfeaarecfaicfly lame in ihbfe bones. 
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and its tendons, that the prefent nie- ' 
thod of (hoeing contributes greatljr 
thereto, by paring away the horny 
fole, and hollov^ing the foot; by 
which means thefle(by fele becomes 
ihoreexpofed to accidents, and the* 
tendon fatigued, drained, and rup- 
tured ; its fupport being taken away, 
by paring the frog. Wc may learn 
(n>m hence, that no more of the toe 
(hould be pared away than to keep 
the (bot uniform with the (hoe, tbac 
tbe (hoe (hould be made flat, in order 
to adapt itfelf the better to the foot ^' 
not tnade too thick, or hollow, nor 
projecting beyond the hor(e's heel. 

This is the fubfhince of M. La 
F&ffe*s new method of (hoeing, which, 
from its (implicity, and the great ea(e 
of performing it, ftetas to demand 
our regard and attenribn : but though 
it appears well calculated for the flat 
pavements and roads of France, yet 
we doubt its general fucoefs with us, 
efpedally in fome of oil r rough (lony 
countries, where the 'heel and firog 
being lefb (b intirely • de(encelef8, 
might be liable to frequent injuries 
from fuch irregular 'looife' bodies, as 
flints, ioofe ftones. Sec, We (hould 
fufpe€t alfo its tiicce^ on moifl, 
gree(y, and (lippery foils, or chalks, 
where the (hoe- heel or cramps (eems 
of great ufe to fuppon a borfe, by 
the impreflion it makes in the furftce; 
how inconvenient foeveritmay be in 
other refpedts, though k mufl be con- 
fefled ffom our method of (hoeing 
race horfes, where ^ the whple foot 
runs into immediate cental with the 
gr6und, notwithftaaiding the cour(e 
they run over isofiisb very flippery, 
yet they feldom (alk; 

But though thia me^od may not 
befo^nerallyadopii^'by us. raits 
utmoit extent, for the reafisns above 
given, as weli as from the difl^rent 
texture of horfes feet, which fnfbme 
m\\ kiways deaumd a particular roe^ 

thod 
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.ihod of (hoeingy yet it undoubtedly legs fo coofaledly in galloping that 
may fuit many horfes, and many dif- they are fubjeft co fali. 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; aqd The (boulders of a well ihaped 
this particular advantage every one horfe are compared to thole of a 
may reap from it» viz. to pare away hare, and the di(tance between them 
. as little of the fole and frog as pof- (hould be little more than half the 
. fible» even in the old method of fhoe- breadth of his hind quarters. Sol- 
ing: the many inconveniendes of ieyfell 

which, we apprehend, have been fuf- Shoulder of a Branch, in the 
fideDCiy pointed out, and amply ex- manage is that part of it- which be- 
plained, and would by this means be gins at the lower part of the arch of 
in a great meafure obviated. La the banquet, over-againft the middle 
Foffit andBartiit. of the fonceau, or cbaperout and 

SHORT-JOINTED. A horfe forms another arch under the ban- 
. b faid to be (hort- jointed that has a quet. The ihoulder of the branch 
ihott paftern. When this joint, or cads a greater or leifer circumference, 
the pailern, is too (hort, the horfe according as it is deiigned to fortify 
is fubje^ to have his fore-legs from or weaken the branch, ^ee Branch. 
the knee to the coronet all in a ftrait SbQulder-pegged Hor/es, are fb 
line; commonly your ihort jointed called when they are gourdy, ftiff*, 
horfes do not manage (b well as the and almoft without motion, 
long-jointed : but out of the manage^ A Hor/e charged *u)iih Jbouldersy is 
the ihort-jointed are the heft for tra- a horfe that has thick, fle(hy, and 
vel, or fatigue. GuilUi. heavy (houlders. Guillet, 

SHOULDER of a horfe is the Faults and drfeds oj a horfes 
joint in the fore quarters that joins Shoulders. With refped to a 
the end of the (boulder blade with horfe's (houlders, it (hould be re- 
the extremity of the fore thigh j or garded, that they are not too much 
it is that part of his fore-hand that loaded : for a horfe that has heavy 
lies between the withers, the fpre- (houlders can neyer move well; on 
thigh* the counter, and the ribs. the other hand, one that has very 
The (bottjders of a horfe (hould be thin (houlders, with a narrow cheit 
iharp and narrow at the withers, of or bofom, though he may move 
a middle (ize, flat, and but little fle(h briikly while he keeps found, yet 
upon them ; for if he be charged with fuch horfes are generally weak ; and 
(houlders, he will not only be heavy the moil eafily lamed in their flioul- 
on^the hand, and foon weary, but ders of all others. A narrow chefted 
trip and ftumble every minute, efpe- horfe turns his elbows inwards to- 
ciaiiy if with fuch (houlders his neck wards his briiket, and his toes out- 
be thick and large. wards ; cro(res his legs in travelling* 
> Spme faddle-horfes, on the con- and fometimes cuts himfelf ; and 
trary, are too fmall in the (houl- thofe fort of horfes by their unftea-. 
ders ; that is, when their breads are dinefs are as apt to trip and ftumble, 
fo narrow, that their fore-thighs do as the horfes that are thick (houi- 
almoft touch ; fuch horfes are of little dered, though they do not fo eafily 
value, becaufe they have a weak come down : in the main, they are of 
fore^hand, and are ^pt to cut by lefs value, for if they happen to get 
crofljug their legs, and carry their iame they are fit for nothing ; being 

weak 
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^etk trid '.iflender, whereas t^A ^Of -a Svou^n^it «oWftEi8.ca, 
ihouldered horfes are generftUf Shoijii&br -^PioiiT, Shou^PKh- 

< f^f ong ; aftd 1 f ^xij accident happens ^p l & i t . -To nodef ftand- the -nature 
that renders them ttiifit^for ether -Ikies, -^f thr^e tuficoHlies, >it iMH^beaeGef- 

' they will'fervcfof a waggon or team : 'farj^to-fiibferve, that'f he blade (xme 

• buta heavy^'flioulderet) ho^e, at^d, of jthe^oolder is fixed ta the. body, 
' IS neither fiif-for- the - faddk nor for a nor-by artiooJtftion ^r jointing,, .but 

coach, nor indeed for any thin^iihat by-appofition $- being Ifttd tath&(jb8« 
-requires- expedition. But -that- the and-'fafteaed by>4he.murcles,. wbioh 
Tcader may underdand what js^here he uitder and -above 'it, ib vwhed.^ 
'meant by a heavy ihouldered'horie,-hot(e'happenai to- receive a l>low or 

> «nd a thkic (hoir)dered< hofTe, it'Wiii^Arain^in^heflioiiJder,' the tei|doDS.of 
'be neceilary toobfer^e, «that fome thefe mufcles are^ftretched and re- 

-hories have theif'ihoulders full,' and Jaxed^and wheirthattts violent, -it ia 

> yet no ways loaded ;-and when 'this - cttlfed ihotilder /plait, aad^ becomea 
^'proceeds'only from the •largeners-<>f more<}r leia dangerous- as.the.horfe 

• rfae bones, and mu fdes ; «nd when - \y more or Jefs^hardy. 

• *thefe are firm^afld not k>ofe aiKf flab- Every one knows fafficieotly,. that 
<'by, fuch'fhoakJer6WJHi>e ftifficiently a flip, -^Ifa ftep, or -any undue .po- 

• pliable. ^ Bui' when th^ ftoulders^ are ^ (kioiK. of a horn's; legs, will .ftnu'n 
loaded witH'Aefh, and the breaJl-or-andweaken'the ihovlder,^ by &-ietch- 

^ bofoni is ^aJfb flefliy, ' ihe mufeles in • -ing^'rhoie -ligaments y aad:lbiu^uea 
'ehi^caieare^enerally dogged, which -the* (ho«lder ts-a^e^ed by a^ hiirt.or 
being the hiftniments^of mofron, fi^h bruife on the- withers % vthe rea(bn4)f 
' Korfes ean vnevef' ftep'out with free-* •which' may he- -^aiily * -enough .xon- 
*^dom, -bull ai if they went upon ftilts.- <ieived,» -by any one who wiiK.«siA- 
-flutthe wofft'fort of^iill othera-ftre^mtne intO' the--ftra^re of.'thcrfe 
f < tbofe ^-where the breki^ projects • ^d parts i but wbenp the a^aidont proves 
^iNHigs^vertfO'that^ the- forelegs are- -not ib^yioleofr as^ to Ihidw a-loofenefs 
« -f laced •backwards^ - and appear a»i if ^md fweUing^ • it i» 4ioc ib -eaillya dif- 
^ they*^Mere 4«hck into a horfe's briftet. cerned^ whether i the lamenefa-^beio 
^ Some buries are greatly charged with the'ihoukier. An- t^e-feot, ^or any 
^ iie(h, or^rather may be faki to be grdfs - other joint. • Bu t t-he -mfirmiiiesrfof 

• tipon the top of thci» Mulders,- and^-the-ihoulders may -be diftiagBiihed 
» aileverrheirwrthers^whkh^KHvever from 'rthorei>f the feet,* by baviog. a 

• 19 more an*-incoinpenieBcy -than -any v. horfeput-to' cxercife : .foe. if) the 
^- hindraflce' to^ iheip* motion ^^befities lamenefsbein- the feer, he will .halt 
"' that this Hclhineii often abates with mod -when he is ^kklen ; i>ut.ifiit 
-•exertife. ' It- may beobferved,'that' -be- ia-the ihoukkr^^ the wari^eri.he 
'fome thick^ Ihouldered borfes have grow, the lefs he^ will halt;. ^nd if 
^ alfo very fhort, -thick • necks. • the wrench be violent, he will be 

Thefe aie ufbally the moff fle4>y -of apt toeaft his legs outwards^ /orm- 

• ^ ethers^' and are iwerfe than ehofe ing a circle as he-goes. Bu.t if none 
- ! that are thick ihouldered^ '«n^ at-ihe of thefe iigns are perceivable, the 
' faine-iim* ittwllaridflender iveoked / fureft way is tCK^urnhini' ihort-.on 
. having this- additional ill<:iOalityv that thfe kifte fide,- for ;^ that tries-^the 
J they are lalmod always Jieavy «pon mufcles tbe^iooft of any thing,, fo 
: the *hand. Gil/on's Difeafes c/ that if- the- grieC be Uf thq. ihdulder, 
- Harjet. he will kt his foot on the ground 

hardily. 
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himf aMl^isdtoroiJr tb ftn^tt^ tSi tUMi^. ^ tafe df th^fo^'i tW 

boulder. *' taenia €tt ttetfc (Mttattltf hk\f 4 

But"itko^dtftit6tktt(ikt,tilt!l^c^ ' fk^ttd; oiiitmeftt of mcHln^K 

iAoi^<>tight tb be ttlxd^ tietwteii fto; ' loWsj, fit oilticai; f«dHtei otl Off 

c^ gviettfftid « hii^t tbit ^nH(rl^ re- * ieftftber, foiir dtintih; atbt theitf 

e«iv«cf : fdr iu t fireA ftitH«i^» tht firft * M together, tdd iivtA « hot bar 

HMi^tioa 18 td tf^pl/fteft thiols ie» ' Of irdfir, lield as nekf ^ i^oifit)^^ 

itre profier to allay the heat and in^ * chaff the piart t#ice i di(f ; ftM 

ftaii(ift]^tteM, «iid pYerem ft tod great * at (bftie int^rtah, vi/iA catnpho^ 

dux of matter to the pstt i Whereas * rated, fpiirits/ 

h an 6ld grief Hltiff^ tMogs a^ thtef- SaSeyfifli reGOkttmei«]^ Ae tihttment 

if mttifc tt'fe of tfiitt attenuire tfnd of Mmftpeffek', ai air teiiieMent re^ 

fttKter the fi^rfliioifs hiifmoitts taxi', ftiedy ia all ffraitb o¥ ihg f&tmldeti 

fit to pafr thr6u^ thepbtts; itid Sit. It is cOmpoftd 6f thet>iiit*^ 

^wref^re tfs fodn ai 700 |>er6eivt ment tff tdfes, naitfttitaHows* pb« 

)Mlf horffe lifhed ki ^ Aid^lder hf puleod and honey, of each eqttat 

ii Mtdr Hfiy other iU?dtfdnft, after he quantftles. The Oils of torpentineg 

tN» hotki Med ois (^e of^tefide, tmh n^itns, oil of {setre; St. John'i 

ffta sHr^ ifltimedkteiy to bathe the v(rort, ^ertre-btl, bestrs greafe, htxiiti 

pttl iK^ with f[ritits of wite and greafe, otule's grezift, deer's ftxet^ 

ip^git-r 0^ eaeh ecfuiil |Mrtfr, iii badgeir*sgreisfe,ftndmai^Ti^th!ngi 

««<lict» k<itt (MeeA dfflblved^a'pieee of tte uibd in this faiiic ititehttoti. B^ 

foap-: thi« to bt repes^ two or {fthts lamehefs does tijO^t^teidtd theft 

HMrefc tiim^ a.diy, or a ^oM feftrita^ tlitiigs redovrfe mtlfft be hid to row-^ 

jgeM! dflargie -Aia) ^ appfii^O^ vhe^ dfing, o| tb tlie fire : bift the Ikflf i« 

«r,-%«iM^, nftd the whto of eggi pteferaUe, tf^d left paiofbl thtti th4i^ 

V^tee^ m^y bt iSftd inAead dP vf^ ufbai method of rowclfiif^g, hf bruiT* 

1^1^ o^pmi tbenifad. Th6 pM ing and blowidg npi the fhbnlder. 

.Mf^t iA dbe btfgimMg tO^ bfe refrefit- Aitd thettibre/ mth « fadt flfbn, mtdciii 

«dtwid'^ three times a day, whh a a drde, the breadrh of a trencher^ 

f^ngefl^in vki6pik and bole, and i^nd the joint ; aiKd within the 

Meir tiiat the Ibllowirig plfefiller txtiif whotetjrck pierce the fidti. leaving 

tie flf^ed, * Take common jMtcb, about ad incb betWeeb the holes^ ana 

* Mf ai fiotmd $ <fe mfoio plaiftei^, fb each srpply yetlbW war arid lofink 
^ 0*r dinthylofr, fix obnifes f <kytomon melted Until the efcars^fkU cff; atttl 
' iul^petitifter fott*" btifteds i oiloKtc, then drefs them everyday with tar- 
^ two ounces | melt them together pieritine and hortey, applyirig phnftetSy 

* in a i^tin over fidt embers, con- as dh-efled, txntilthe fores are dtfei 
' ^TMlf ftitring, and when thcife tip. 

^ 'ane ditiblfvd, add bble if) fittt SbmeadvtrefwtmiAfn|forafhouI- 

^ pbvifdtti foorr vunifear; myrrh and d^i fpfslf. Tlhi« tti ^ old gnefe be^ 

"* alo«4j of each art Oiince j fptetd comds ferf iceable, in the faime man-* 

* this upoft the horfe's ftioulder, be*^ net as a cold bath, by helpfftg por* 

* fbre it grows €old, aM p^tfome fprrtction, and giving a more lively 
^ flcrites 01 the celoor of the horfe aH motion to the obftru^d rnatter i and 

* o^er it.' therefore, the morning is the proper- 

But when th% laifiehefs fifappen^ eft time. But in ail other refpd^y' 

. to be of an old ftatitiing, the fbl- the horfe fhouW not be put to any 

lowing otmment will be o( great kind of labour, not ought atiy perfoft 
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to ride him, becanie a weight opon 
^18 beck muft needs add to. the infir- 
oiitjy as the greateft ftrels lies Vpon 
the il^oulders : but it will be verj 
proper for him to be walked out eve- 
ry dajr, when the weather is favour- 
able. Gibfon's Farruri Guide, See 
Strain* &c. 

SICKNESS in torfis. See the 
arttde Diseases. 

SID£. in the manage To ride 
a horfe fide ways, is to pafTage him, 
to make him go upon two treads» 
One of which ia marked by his (houl-. 
ders, and the other by his hauncbea. 
GuUkt. 

SlGtJElr'f 6, in the manage, 
IS a caveflbo with teeth or nocches,^ 
that is, a femi- circle of hollow. and 
vaulted irod, with teeth like a faw, 
confiQing of two or three pieces 
joined with hinges, and mounted 
with a head-ftali, and two ropes, ai 
{( they were the caveflbn that in for- 
mer times were wont to be put Upon 
the no&of a fiery, ftiflF-headed horfe^ 
in order to keep him in fubje£Uon.' 
There is a fort of (iguette, that is 
a round iron, all of one piece, fewed 
under the nofe*band of the bridle, 
that it may not be in view. GuilUt, 

SIN£W, in anatomy, properly 
deootets what we call a nerve, tbo* 
in common fpeech it is rather ufed 
for a tendpa 

/To uttfineiv a borfey called in 
French ener'ver^ is to cut the two 
tendons on the fide of the head, a- 
bout two inches under the ey^s } 
which two join in one at the tip, or 
endof the.nofe, in order to perform 
its motion. This tendon, at the 
tip of tht nofe, is likewife cut. We 
unftmiuy in order to dry the head, 
and make u fmalier. 

Si^zyr-Jbrufik, h faid of a horfe 
that is over-rid, and fo worn down 
with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied, through a (liffnefs and con- 
traction of the two finews that are 
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under his belly. See the article 
Gaunt-bellied. 

SivzW'J^rungt is a vblent at- 
taint, or over-reach, in which a 
horfe ftrikes the toe of his binder 
feet againft the finew of the fore-Ie^. 
See the article Attaint, &c, 
GufUei. 

Back S 1 N B wJIraineJ, See Back- 
finenji) firaintd^ 

Cramps and con^fuifioHs in ibe. 
Sinews. Theie are violent ftrains,^ 
contradlions, or drawings together 
of the limbs, either throughout, the 
whole body, or particularly. in one 
limb or member i and proceed froiQ 
caufes either natural, or acddcai^ s 
if from natural caufes, they proceed 
eaher from too great fuloe6 oi 
emptineis. When they proceed fi-oin 
fulnefs, they are caufed by a furfelt, 
either in eating or drinking, or the 
want of proper evacuation. When 
from emptineis, they proceed froni 
too fiaquent, and too .|4fntifu.L 
blood-lettings, or too much and vi- 
olent purgings, or too hard Jabeur j 
all which filT the. hoUownef^ of^ thf 
finews, wi^h cold, windy vapppra, 
which are the only great caufea of 
convulfions. If they proceed from 
accidental caufes, then it is. either 
from fome wound received, where a 
finew has been but half cut afunder, 
or only pricked, which prefenily 
caufes a convulfion all over, the 
body. 

The figns of the diftemper arc, 
the horfe. will carry his neck ftiiF, 
and will not be able to ftir it j hia 
back will rife up Hke the back of a 
camel, or like a bended bow; his, 
crupper will ihrink inward, his 
fore-legs will ftand clofe together, 
and his belly will be clung up to hit 
back-bone; when he lies down he 
will not be able to rife, efpecially 
fiom the wealqiiefs of his hinder 
limbs. 

The Cure. Firft fweat him, ei- 
ther 
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tker by burying bim in a horfe- 
dunshill, or elte by applying hot 
blanxets doubled about each (ide of 
bis heart and body ; then afler his 
fweaty anoint his body all over with 
oil of Petroleum, for that is much 
better than oil of bay, or oil of cy- 
prefs. Then give him to drinjc the 
following liquor: Take one dram 
of AiTa Foetida, with annifeeds, feeds 
of fenugreek, and cummin (eeds, of 
each half an ounce ; put thefe into a 
quart of ((rong white wine» and add 
to them three or four large fpoonfuls 
of olive oil, taking care to keep 
him warm after the drink, and to 
feed him with good bean bread, and 
warm mafhes, made of ma)t ground, 
<od warm water, and this will in a 
little tiine, reduce his (inews to their 
former ability. But if the convulr 
fion came accidently, as by the prick* 
or half cut of a ^Qtw, then fearch 
for the wounded finew, and, with g 
pair of Aeers, clip it afunder, and 
the conyulfion will ceafe. Bi|t if it 
he only a cramp, and (p but in one 
Umb, then rub it or chafe the griev- 
ed part with a hard wifp, Qf a hay- 
rope, and the pain will ceafe. S/>prij[^ 

SIT-PAST proceeds generally 
from a warble, and k the hor(e*8 
hide turned horny, which, ifitcan- 
aot be diflblved and foftened by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, 
muft be cut out, afid treated then 
as a freih WQunfi. Bracken and 
Bart/ef, See the abides Warbles 
and Wound. 

SKITTISH, ia the manage. A 
horfe 18 faid to be ikitdfli, that leaps 
inftead of going forward, that do^s 
not fet out or part from the hand 
^eely, nor employ himfelf as he 
ought to do. GuilUt. 

SLABBERING-BIT, in the ma- 
nage. See iht article Mastiqa- 
peuR. 

S(^ACK iJ iegi in (he manage, is 
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fafd of a horfe when he trips or ftuni- 
blci. 

Slack ihe hand^ is to flack tbc bri- 
dle or give a horfe head. Guillet. 

S N A F F L E, in the manage, a 
well known kind of bridle. The 
fnaffle, after the Cnglifh fafhion, is 
a very flender bitrmouth without any 
branches : they are ipiich u(ed in 
England inflead of trye bridle's, 
which are only employed in the fer- 
vice of war. 

Snaffle or /matt luatering Bit is 
commonly a fcatch-mouth, accou- 
tred with two vttj little ftraight 
branches, a^id a c|irb mounted with 
a bead-f^all, an4 two long reins qf 
Hungary leather. Gfiiliei, 

SNORT, in the manage, is a ccrr 
tain found, that a horfe, idl| of fire, 
breathes through his npdrils, and 
fbunds as if he had a mind to expel 
fomething that is in his nofe, and 
hindred him from taking breath. 
This nolle or found, is performed 
by the means of a cartilage withiit 
the noflrils. Horfesofmuch mettle» 
fnort whep you offisr to hold them in. 
GuilUt. 

SOLDIER'S ointptent/m the Far- 
rier's Difpenfatory. See the article 

OiNTMBNT. 

SOLE pfa borfi j is, as it were 
a plate of horn, \vhich encompaf- 
fing the ^efh. cover? the whole bot- 
tom of the fopt. The (bje ought 
to be tbi^k and ftrong, and the whole 
lower part of the foot, where the 
(hoe is placed, hollow ; when a ftoe 
is right fet, it fhould not at al| reft 
ppon the fole, and b^t very feldom 
touch it. Solle;ffeH. 

High Soled ; a hpr(e is faid to be 
fb, whofe fole is round underneath, 
fo that it is higher than the hoof, 
which oftentimes makes a horfe halt, 
and hinders the flioeing of him, un- 
lefs the flioe be vaulted. 

The ihoe of a horfe ought to be 

fo fit upon the hoof, as not to bear 

N n 2 upon 
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would be hurt, •nd not onlj make rf' farri^q, 

fhie horfib li^ne, but cprnipt the fleih For the method of drawing the 

fh«t fep^rates it from the Qoffin bote. fpte» god treatbg the hprfe ia that 

jSuilift. f:afe, in Ofider tQ recqver a ney igle. 

' fo takf 9ut thf Soi«f > is to dq it See the artide GaAvaLi^fi^e. 

without topchii^ the horn of the GrowvA/SoLiis wbeu theiootjs 

i^opf, fof if you take off the horn, (haped like thp hack part of an oitor 

jott make f hoof eaft. S^e t^ trli- ibeil, and the fole higher thjm tl|e 

Iplc HoQf-CA«Ti|rQ. hoof I Tq that the whofe fopc ia qui^ 

The fi>|p is taken oi|t for federal Qlled upon the bwer parL «Sa%^. 

snBrmities, and a horfe tbat has been SORR^MCES» amopg fepri^. 

fiofiried, will re(y)?.er iq f^ snppth's |igi\i£e^ two things^ vi^. eithes «n 91 

^me. Quitted ^ ftate qr haUx of ao hqrfe^ hoAf ti- 

Thje ciifton)s the fipiths and farr fiqg from fome part dtfeafed j; or 4 

liera in genera} jiave of drawing looTenefs of conciniiity of the pasts, 

porfes fol£» in order to relieve the which accqrdjjg to the varioua ci|- 

^flammation pf tlie part^ and to cum^ances thereof, acqttice oe«r 

j^pngote a fre^ ber^iration, we could names, as fradure, wouad, iik^er^ 

liever perceive tDf If aft benefit accru- rupturer cpoyuI&oii, crai^apti |^ 

|ng from | as this qnapagemeht leaves ^^fii^ DiA- 

{bch a veakn^ aiid tendernefs ber SQRRELrCQLQUp. ^^9 ioffi, 

^md, that the poor cieatures ever- S^ the article Cof qua. 

after fcarce fail of labouring ijqder SOUNO, tfi the manage. A hqrfe 

fa incuirj^ble lapif oef*- ^ot h%s Moer is (aid ^tq 1;^ found that dPes nat bilk 

^ur La f(#, thpuffh he has rn^owr Whep a jockey fells a hqrf^ .^ wiiro^ 

fuended the praake, produced a fin* rapt9 bim (bupd, |)qt ai|^ p\ii | tk^ 

gleinftance pf it| fupcefs, Ia liefi )$,that bedoefnothak,eitbeK whcf 

therefore of tearing the fole up ^r jqn mq^nt hiop, qr whenh^ i< beat; 

(he rootle we would ^bftkute the ed ; nor jet aftef a|ightii)||, wbff 

foUpwing method, vi^. (a the&rv he ftandsand coojs. Gsa/kt. 

place, iq order to tak^ pf ^qm thf S?4VlNi« a <i^afe mpi^ hcyfe^ 

icsAofk of the yeifels^ and leCffl (be vKhifh caufes them' to halt ^ and ij| e|^ 






ammatioD, vi^e wo^ld have blood (her of tbrep kinds» vis thq bUnf^ 

<)rawn awaj at the tpe of (he bprfe* ^vtu, thie b^ fpafia, and ihe bowr 

and above! thp hoof. Af^r whicb« fpavin. 

^e would adyife (be (iibfe<^uei>tpbuj- BJo^d Spavin ia ^ f^ellil^ an4 

tice, viz. * Tak^ h'nfeect boiled in fiilata^ion of the vein thai i;\ios along 

^ water tp e pulp ; to tbJs add gopli^ the iniide of ihe hock> fosmiof^ a U(* 

* ereafe, tar, and' ePW fJ.ung ; and tie fof; fweUing in the hollow paut^ 
f Dptl them ajl together \o thf por luid is ofien ^ttemled with a vfoaJjiHiefs 

* fiftence qf a ppii^ltice : aqd whe<^ %nfi bmenels of the hqck. ^ 

* copl, mi^ with it a Httle camiphire? llie ^ure iboujd be fiiil attjemgite4 
]Let this bf put ynto the ippt,' an4 ^ith ir^drjoganu and! ^ bandagjs^ 
all around the hoof; and aboye the which will contdbHCe greatly t^ 
Cpronet apply a c^ld char^^f . Wher|| ftrengthen ail weajuieflesof the joiatSft 
fhere is nq gre^t iniffamiiiatipn, the amci frequently will remov^ this dif- 
addition of a little (cm to the poul- orde«, if e^'rU applied : hut if hi 
^f wiU very much amft in retupMing theie means the vein is not reduce^ 
f?JI^^?HtigP^^b|op(), prju^- tg ita i{%d, dq^teufipsis^ f)be %in 

" ' ' ' Ihould 
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4MAte Offmk «d4 tfee vM tied 
With a crooked needle, tnd \mx 
Ateid paflei vmferMitb it. both 
IlixK^ wd lielQW the fw«iting i and 
tbf lur^ pvt fiifcred to digeft 
jitjWRjr mith dike ligicai«« : iCbr tbis 
fMirpoiff, ibe woiumI majr be daSy 
fbteOM wnk tHTfieiitiiie* booex, avd 
ifMFic of ^iBt iacoffporatod tfl^oiiier. 

Ba,Q $?4yiN b an tiicjrtkd to- 
moiir on ihfi iniVde of the bough, er 
«cieoid»iig tA Df. firacfceo, a cd- 
U&ip% of brownifli gctlatiaMis mat- 
$^ G^nlaiBiMi is II ba|^ or cf ft* which 
jh« thioiM to be the hibr tcattog mat- 
llc»r of (be joint aker«d» the caauaoa 
fnen^bcwte tb|it loclofes it foraung 
she cjrft : thh eafe b^ faaa (abe» pains 
19 Uluftmre in a jK>iiiig celt of his 
PMMi I wbire be by9t When the 
f{»aviii was preCod bar4si|i the iafide 
fif the b««^» thece wa» a fiiiali cia^ 
iponr ^ the OQitfide, which gqa- 
«m«Mt biM tb* IttU wan witbbi fide 
Afthejj^t: he acipofdbg^jr cut into 
}»«, datcWged « large lyttaBitt^ of 
Ibii gilatiami oMllar^ diefied the 
fine wtlbdoffib dipped in oilof tiir^ 
fili«rinA» p»td«g iftto it onee in thiee 
jOf fowl da|9f a powclo^ n^^ of 
i;akijBi4 ytffioK tliam* ond hoie ; 
l^r ibla flMihod of ^refiig, the bag 
^kmgbcd off and came avHf , aod 
iboci^ ivaa Aiwee6fiall)i coispieated 
without amr vifibte jScar. 
. Tbk diMffr, afiODrdia« to the 
fiboY« dcj^iptido, wiU fqaixrdiy ittb» 
vm (o ai>x otbof paetbod ojwept 
iMi^t w)m Ae ^jrft oHgbi to be 
f60(emiedl9>wfthfttleffeftiial: but 
Uk ftll obftioafie O^ that have fer 
liflM iho abo¥o ipkjHfoods^ both the 
jsiiFeieftbiaaiid iht IwelliiigB caUed 
wMgalb^ (hftiiki bo attempted m 
this iii0i¥»ei^ If ahtougb the pais 
f^eodwg ^ opnation or dreffiags^ 
t|Mt jow( ibonki fwell and inflaoio» 
fit ii nw^e n dfiy» and applj a 
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fraoltiee oKrcr the idrcftagi tft k ia 
reduced. Bmrttn, 

Boiri Spavin a bonjr excre- 
iccKe, or bafd fweliing, gfowing 
on the iofide of the bock of a boti4f> 
leg. Withottf enter ii^ at all into 
lh« cau(e of this diforder, we ihiJl 
conteac ourfeives with defcribing the 
different Bnda thereof, by their 
fympcoms, and then enter on their 
cure. 

A fpavto that begtas en the lower 
part of the bock is aot io dangeroos 
as that which puts ooe higher, be- 
tween tbe two round proc^lFes of ebe 
leg bone i and a fpavtn near the 
edge is not (o bad as that wbJcb is 
floore inward towards tbe middle, as 
it does not fo oAOch affect tbe bend* 
if^ of tbe bock. A fpavia that 
comes fa^r a. kick or bbw, ia at 6rft 
no true fpavin, but a broile oa the 
bone or Baenbrane wbkb qi^vers it ; 
tbereCafe not of that coaftqueoee as 
wbeo tr proceeds fiom a natural 
cauie : and thofe that pot o«t da 
cdta and jToung bories, ar^ net lb 
bad as tho& thai bappeo to horfes in 
their foil Afaa^tb and matuiity ; 
but in ver^ old bovfea thej ar^ go- 
oetally tttcorahle. Tbe ufoal oio- 
tbed ^ treeing tbb didder, is bj 
bh'ftering and firing, without anjr 
r^;ard to tbe fituatkm, or cau4 
wbence it proceeds. Thus, li \ 
fulbefaon the ibre^paft of the bock 
coMet upon hani ridmg, or anjr 
other eioleiice, wbicb ibreaseas m 
fpavini in that cafbv focb coolers 
aad repetkrs aie proper aaare rot> 
commended in ftrains aod broifiNt 
Thoib happening to coks and young 
boriea ase general^ fupetfickl, aod 
lequiro onljr theodlder applicaiioas i 
fee it b beiaer to wear them dowo 
b^ d^ees, ehjio lo reaM>vo themac 
onee hf fevcre aseans. 

Vttriona aie the pitfeptptioua ibf 
the bbfterbf OM^Bpent;, but iho fo^ 

ing 
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lowing, on proper czperieooe, ftands 

well recommeDded by Mr. Gibfbn. 

. * Take nerve and marfliinallow 

* ointments, of each two onncet i 

* quickfilver, one ounce, thoroughly 

* broke, with an ounce of Venice 
^ turpentine ; Spanish flies pow- 

* dered, a dram and a half ; fubli- 

* mate, one dram ; oil of origanum, 

* two drams.' 

7 be hair ia to be cut as dofe as 
poflible, and then the ointment ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part ; 
this (hould be done in the morning, 
and the horfe kept tied op all day, 
without any. litter till night, when 
be may be untied, in order to lie 
down, and a pitch, or any flicking 
plaifter, may be laid over it, and 
bound on with a broad tape or ban- 
dage, to keep all clofe. After the 
blifter has done running, and the 
fcabs begin to dry and peel off, it 
may be applied a fccond time, in the 
fame manner as before ; this fecond 
application generally uking greater 
cfFedt than the fird, and in colts and 
young horfes makes a perfeSt cure. 

When the fpavin has been of any 
'long flanding, it will require to be 
renewed perhaps five or fix times i 
but after the fecond application, a 
greater didance of time mufb be al- 
Jowed, otherwife it might leave a 
icar, or caufe a baldnefs; to pre- 
vent which, once a fortnight or three 
weeks is often enough : and it may 
in this manner be continued fix or 
feven times, without the leafl ble- 
mifh, and will generally be attended 
with fiiceefs. 

* But the fpavins that put out on 
older horfes, or fuU-aged horfes, 
are apt to be more obfhnate, as 
being feated more inward ; and 
when they run among the finuofities 
of the joint, they are for the mofl 
part incurable, as they, then lie out 
of the reach of application, and are 
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arrived to a degree of impieiietrnUe 
hardnefs. 

The ufual method in thele cales 
is to fire direaiy, or to trie the 
ftrongeft kind of cauftic bliAers ; 
and fometimes to fire, and lay the 
blifter immediately over the part : 
but this, way feldom fiicceeds, fkr^ 
ther than putting a ftop to the growth 
of the fpavin, and is apt to leave 
both a blemiih and fli^nefs behind ; 
befides the great rifk mn (by ^^ 
plications of thefe fiery and caufEic 
medicines to the nervous and t^adt- , 
, nous parts about the joints) of ex- 
citing violent pain and angoifh, and 
deflreying the limb. The fafeft and 
heft way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliftering ointment above, and 
to contmue it, according to the di- 
rections laid down, for fome months, 
if found neceflary ; the horfes in the 
intervals working moderately ; the 
hardnefs will thus be diffolved by 
degrees, and wear away infenfiblj. ^ 

Where the fpavin Hes deep, and 
runs fo fiir into the hollow of the 
joint, that no applications can" reach 
it, neither firing nor medicines can 
avail, for the reafohs above-men- 
tioned, though boki ignorant fel- 
lows have fometimes fucceeded in 
cafes of this fort (by men of jiidg^ 
inent deemed incurable) by the ap- 
plications of ciauilic medidoes, with 
fublimate, which ad very forcibly, 
enter deep, and make a large dif^ 
charge, and by that means deftroy 
a great part of the fubfhince, and 
difilolveaway the remainder : though 
whoever is at at all acquainted vinth 
the nature of thefe medicines, mull 
know how dangerous in general 
then operation is on thefe occafions» 
and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the di- 
reaion of a fkilful hand, may be 
applied with lefs danger of injuring 
either tendons or ligaments. After 

the 
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the fttbfiance of the fweiling has 
been properly penetrated by the ia- 
ftniinent, it moft be kept ranning 
by the precipitate medicine^ or mild 
hiiftering ointment. Where the 
fpavin lies not deep in the joint, and. 
the blifi^mg methoda will not fuc- 
oeed, the fwelling may be fafely 
fired with a chin iron forced pretty 
deep into the fubftanGe, and then 
(hould be dreflcd as is above di- 
rected. Barihi from GibfofCs Dip- 
4afes 9f Horfis. 

SPEAR, in the manage. The 
feather of a horfe, called thtftroke 
9f the f pear ^ is a mark in the neck, 
or near the flioulder of fome barbs, 
and ibme Turky and Spanifli horles, 
reprefendng the blow or cut of a 
fpcar in thofe places, with fome re* 
femblance of a (car. This feather 
is an inftdlible iign of a good horfe. 

Spear ba§idt or fword band of 
ft hosfeman, is his right hand. 

SPBAR-yi«/, of a horfe, is the 
fiiT-foot behind. See the ardcle Far. 
Guiliet. 

SPLENTSi in horfes, are hard 
I excreicences that grow on the (hank 
' bone, add are of various ihapes and 
' fizea. Somd horfes are more fnbjed 
to fpients than others ; but young 
horfes are moft liable to thefe infir- 
mities, which, often wear off and dif* 
appear of themfelves. Few horfes 
pat out fpients after they are feven 
or eight years old, unle^ they meet 
with blows or accidents. 

A fpleot that ariies in the middle 
of the ihank bone is no way dan- 
gerous i but thofe that arife on the 
back part of this bone, when they 
grow large and prela againft the 
back fmew, always caufe lamenefs 
or fiiffnefs, by rubbbg againft it .: 
the others, except they are fituated 
near the joints, feldom occafion lame« 
nefs. 

. As to the cure of fp!ents» the beft 
way is not to meddle with them. 
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unlefs they are fo large as to dis- ' 
figure a horfe, or are (o fituated as 
to endanger his going lame- Splents 
in their infiincy, and on their firft 
appearance, fhould be well bathed 
with vinegar, or old verjuice, which 
by flrengthening the fibres, often., 
put a flop to their growth : for the 
membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itfelf, is here thick- 
ened I and in fome conftitutioas^- 
purging and fome diuretic drinks, 
will be a great means to remove the 
humidity and moifture about the 
limbs, which is what often gives rife 
to fuch excrefcences. 

Various are the remedies pre- 
fctibed for this dtforder; theufual 
way is to rub the fplent with a round 
fUck, or the handle of a hammer, 
till it b almoft raw, and then to 
touch it with oil of origanum. 
Others lay on a pitch plaifter, with 
a little fublimate or arfenic, to (de- 
ftroy the fubftance. Some ufe oil 
of vitriol ; fome tindlure of cantha-r 
rides : all which methods have: at 
times fucceeded, only they are apt 
to leave a fear with the lofs of hair. 
Thole applications that are of m 
morecauftic nature, often doixiore 
hurt than good, efpecially when the 
fplent is grown very hard, as thejr 
produce a rottenneu, which keepa 
running feveral months before the 
ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly fear. Mild blifters often 
repeated, as recommended in the 
cafe of a Bonb Sfavin, ihould firft 
be tried, as the moft eligible me^ 
thod, and will generally fucceed 
even beyond expedation : but if 
they fail, and the fplent be near the 
knee or joints, you muft fire and 
blifter, in the fame manner as foi? 
the bone fpavin. 

Splents on the back part of the 
fhank bone, are difficult to cure, by 
reafon of the back finews covering 
them : the beft way is to bore the 

fplent 
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ipkiit m rcTcrd phots with ia irtMH, 
mH very boc, aiid then to fire in the 
oMHDoa way, not woMag tiw linet 
too deep, b«t very dok togeiker. 
GOAn apud Bartki. . 

SPRAIN, or Strain. Sro tlie 
article Strain. 

SPUNGB, in the oiDtgr, is tbe 
cxtTcmitj or point of a borfe's ftoc, 
that anl'wers to tire beel of hit loot, 
QpOD it tbc calb'nt tre roarie : thick 
fpimge ruins the borfe's beeb^ and 
therefore aught ncYcr to be ftfcd. 
Quillet. 

SPUR, in tbe manap, ■ fmsil 
piece of iron, of two brancbcsy 
beaded in ibc form of a feni-circle, 
for receiving tbe boriemaa's heel in 
their cavity, with a fowek chat is^ 
a itnaJl piece of iron wkh eight or 
tea points advaadac oofi behind, to 
price tbe horfe^s hde witbal upon 
occafion. See Paicx and Hati. 
Gittllit. . 

SQUARE, in tbe manage, is mied 
ibr woriingin a Square* The ptftc: 
pir tread of a volt, inflead of being 
ahrays circidar, and traced upon a 
, drcttdilerence roniid a coottr, ongbe 
00 be imagined as xi it formed four 
ftraigbt equal fines laid in a ftjuare, 
and equally removed iiom tbo cen** 
era, or thnt pillar, wbiob reprefents 
it in the middle of the manage- 
ground ; fo that to work in a fquave, 
is to ride abng eack of thele fbiMr 
Knes^ tufiiing the band at every 
oomer, and lb paffing fiom one Maa 
to another. QuUkt. 

STABL£. Nothing conduces 
more to the haakh of a horfe, tban 
the having a good and wholfoise 
ftable. The fitnation of a ftable 
ihould always be in a good air, and 
on a firm, dry, and hard groundi 
that in winter the faorie may come 
in and go out clean. It ihould al- 
ways be bttiit ibmewbat on an afcent^ 
that the urine, and otber foulneifes^ 
may be eafily convejied away by 
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inmisofdfihaar fiakmtlbrtM 

purpoie. 

As there it ao ataiabal that d aMglM 
mora M cknlneil tbtD tbe hairft# 
or that more abominatn bad lbelb> 
cire (bodd bo tafcoi that cbcra be w 
hog^ftie^ bcB^rooft^ or oecisiRrj- 
hoofe near the jblave wbpcTe the fta* 
bit is to be buik ; for tlia IMioW'^ 
iag of featbon, which is very sfC 
to happen wbeir beiv*itiofts ate near* 
often proves moftal to holies ^ and 
the fteams of a bog;*hotrit, or inigV 
dang, wiU braad maay difteii^iai^ i 
and pardcohriy tboy wiOkringoa 
the iarey and Uiffldaefa m nsuy 
berfiBS. k ia rnvsh tater tatoiM 
the wailtwf a ftalik of brick dn oT 
floAe, for cheibrfllerls ahni^dqry 
tboorhef often fwoaiB, and as suy 
a|M to bedamp, aad^toc>»feffb««s» 
and oailarrht to boite that an fer iw 
tlie Mde fai damp wdMhar. 

The wvlis ought tberefbre to bo 
of brick, aad to bonaad(»«f a nso^ 
derate thidcneib^ Hvo baiaka^ o^ « 
brick and a half at the lead, botfe 
ibr the Uc of iilfety and vaaf mtlr in 
wJBSer, and to keep oflF tbne heat of 
dw fim in tbo midft of lisnmser^ 
which wimid fpoil tihc borfc^a appe« 
tite, and< fink bis fpirits* The wi»» 
daWB fliouid be nrndeoaFthecaftaod 
north fides of she. bofikihig, that tha 
north air may be let*io to cool cho 
ftabies in fomoier, and th^riiag fita 
aU the year nmndv a4)ecialiy in 
winter. The wiudows fliovid eichar 
be (afhed, or bate ImgeioafeoiakitSy 
for the fake of lettmg inair ^noogfif 
and there (bould alwaya be ckA 
wooden fbuttaia, that the lighc sna^ 
be fhut out at p^eafure » by which 
means- the faorie wili be brought to 
deep in tbe middle of the <ky, aa 
weU as in the laght, when it- ia 
jodged proper that he fiiould do fo. 
Many pave the whole ftable with ' 
ftone, but it ja iteuoh faettbr to have 
tlttt part wbldi the horie is to lie 

upon 
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Itpoii, boarded w«h oak ptanbt 
lR>r It will be not onlj eaiier, bu^ 
more warm and comfortable to the 
creacQfe. The boards ^nuft be laid 
a3 even as pofTible^ (or this is the 
vny to mafee tlie creature He mod at 
his eafe, and -In. (faamoft healthful 
poihire. The dealers ifi borics ge- 
Bcva% indeed make: the boards be 
kid higher coward the top, and 
flaniing down : tbis (bcv^'i a hoi^fe 
CO niore advantage as he lies, but it 
h very uncomfortable to tine cre&«> 
(ore, atad hh hinder parts are always 
fii{»ping down, sn6 t^ hind legs are 
o^ttk made ftibjed to dwellings by 
it. The planks should be laid crofs- 
wifer A<M lengthwise, and there are 
to be ieveral holes bored through 
tbeoi to receive the ttrine, and carry 
it oiF'imderfieath the Aoor into fome 
drai», or cotoiiMn feoep«acle» The 
grooad behind Hieuld be raifed toa 
ierei wi«h the pitfnks, that >tbe horfe 
xaxy alwiays ftfiid euen, and ttie floor 
behind Should be puved with fmali 
pebbles, aad the pface where the 
rack i^ipds fkould be well wain- 
fbottcd. There are to be two rings 
placed on each iide of the ftall, tor 
ahe Jiorle'a halter to ^oa through, 
sad a logger is to be fixed to the 
end of this, fnffioieist to poite it per-* 
pendicxiiariy, but not lb heavy as 
to line the horle, or to hinder him 
from eating. The beft place for 
him to «ac bis corn in is a drawer, 
or iocker, made in the v^rifcot par- 
titioa ; cbis need not 1)e l^ge, and 
confequently need not take up much 
room, ii> that it may be -eafily fiided, 
and taken out to^clefan'ac ple^fure: 
by this means the common dirtinefs 
oi'a.fixdd mahg^ is to be avoided. 

Many people are againd having a 
rack in their liables ; rhey give ihe 
horfe bis hay fprinkled upon his 
litter J and if they think he treads 
it tt^>miK2h, or too loon, they only 
nail up three or *four boards, by 
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=5iWiy 6f a trough, to give it to him 
fe. The reafon of this is, that ih6 
continual lifting up the head to feed 
out of t*he rack, is an unnatarai 
pofture f<>r a horfe, which was in- 
tended to take his food up from the 
ground, and makes him^ as they 
exprefs it, wirhy-cragged. In the 
way of fprlnkling the hay on the 
litter, or laying it in a trough eveA 
with the ground, he not only tafcca 
it up as if from the^atth in a natural 
Way but -can cat as he iiesj which 
is a piece of indulgence that a horft 
takes gieat plva'ure in. 

When there is flable-foom c* 
flough, partitions are to be made for 
ieveral horfes to (land in ; thefe 
fhould always allow room enOugH 
for the horfe to turn about,^ and lie . 
down conveniently ra ; and ' they 
fhoold be boarded up fo high toward 
the head, that the horfes placed in 
fepatate ftalls, may not be able to 
fmell at one another, nor moleft 
each other any way. One of thefe 
ftalls ought to be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom ro 
lie in, in rtl'e of a great match, or 
the (Ickneft of a valuable horfe. 
Behind the horfes there fhould be a 
row of pegs, to hang up faddles, 
bridles, and other necefTary utenfils ; 
and fome flielves for the hangfn^; up 
brufhes, &c. and the Handing of 
pots'ofotrftment and other prepara- 
tions. 

The (tables of the nobilfty are 
often incommoded by bins for oats 
placed in them, which take up a 
great deal of room with very little 
advantage. Dr. Plot has given us, 
in his hiitory of Oxfordfliirei a very 
conveniem method, lifed by a gen- 
tleman of that country to prevent 
this, ft is done by making a con^ 
ventency to let the oats down from 
abovj^, oiirof a vefTe! like the hoppeif 
of a mill, whence they fall into a 
fquare pipe of about four inches dia- 
O o V meter. 
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meter, let into the wall) whkb comes 
down into a cupboard alfo let into 
the wall, but with its mouth fo near 
the bottom, that there ihall never 
be more than about a gailoa in the 
cupboard at a time ; which being 
taken out and given to the hories, 
another gallon immediately fucceeds 
it from above, without any trouble 
to the groom or any body elfe. By 
this means there is not an inch of 
room loft in the lower part of the 
ftable where the horfes ftand ; and 
there is this great conveniency be- 
iide, that the oats are always kept 
fweet by it ; for every gallon that is 
taken away puts the whole quantity 
nbove in motion, by the running 
down of the gallon that fupplies its 
place i and no muftinefs ever comes 
where there is this continual airing 
and motion. There may eafily be 
contrived twoofthefe, the one for 
the oats, the other for fplit beans ; 
and both pf them may be let into the 
range of prefTes, the oats and beans 
being feparated above by partitions. 
The other requiiites for a liable are 
a dung yard, a pump, and a con- 
duit ; and if fome pond or running 
river be near, it is greatly the better. 
Sport/mans Didionaty, 

STAG-EVIL, in horfes, a kind 
of univerfal cramp or convulfion. 
See Convulsions. 

STAGGIiRS. STAVERS, or 
Apoplexy, in horfes. See the ar- 
ticle Apoplexy. 

STALING of blood, a diforder 
to which horfes are feldom fubjed, 
unlefs they have received fome ftraih 
in their kidneys, or have fome blood 
vefTeis ruptured about the neck of 
the bladder ; or from fomefcorbutic 
erotion there» or in the urethra, 
whereby the mouths of fome of the 
fmall blood veffels are laid open, 
and fend forth a bloody ichor. When 
this liappens, it i& generally very 
fmali4A quantity, and goes off* with* 
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put the help of mcdidnc. This dtA 
ferder may proceed from (harp rugged 
ilones in the kidneys, ureters, or a- 
bout the neck of the bladder, though 
it is imagined that, for the moft 
part, it is the eflFeaa of very hard 
labour, or other ill ufagc. 

In this malady the urine is bloody, 
and fometimes clear blood comes 
away juft after ftaling; and there- 
fore, in order to a cure, if the horfe 
be fat and lufty, it will be proper to 
bleed plentifully ; but if he be low 
in flcflj, more fparingly j after which, 
give the following ball. « Take 

* conferve of red rofes and lucatel- 

* lus balfam, of each ^x drama ; 

* fpermacoBti, half an ounce j fal 
' prunellx and Iriih flate, of each 

* two drams ; fyrup of corn poppies, 

* fufficient to make it into a ball.' 
This generally cures any horfe 

that dales blood, while the diforder 
is new ; and, when the blood does 
aot proceed from fome inward ulcer, 
it may be repealed, until the fymp- 
tom goes off, that the horfe dales 
freely, and witliout the a{^arance 
of blood. If the bloodioefs of the 
urme proceeds from an ulcer in the 
Sidneys, neck of the bladder, or 
urethra, which may be known by 
pain and ftops in ftalmgs, and by a 
purulent fediment in the . urine, it 
muft be treated as before direded | 
and if obftinate, with mercurials^ 
and fuch other medicines ajs fweeten 
and attenuate the blood. See the 
article Bladder and Kidjjbys* 
Gihfon's Difeafes of Horfes. 

For the treatment of profufe ftal- 
ing, or a diabetes, fee the ardde 

DiABETES. 

For a fuppreffion of urine, fee 
Strangury. 

For the pain-pifs, or ftrangury, 
fee the article Strangury. 

For other diforders that relate to 
the Haling of horfes, fee the ardde 

KlONfiYS, &fr. 

STAL^ 
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STALLION IS an ungelt or 
ftone Viorfe, defigned for the cover- 
ing of mares, in order to propagate 
tfcefpecf'es ; and, when his ftones are 
taken away, and he is gelt, is called 
m gelding. 

Now in the chufing ftone horfes, 
or ftaljions for marcs, you ought to 
take great care that they neither have 
moon-eyes, watery - eyes, blood- 
ibotten-eyes, fplents, fpavins, curbs, 
not. if poffible, any natural imper- 
fection of any kind whatfoever ; for 
if they have, the colts will take 
tiiem hereditary from their parents. 
But let them be the bed. ableft, 
higbeft fpiritcd, faircft coloured, and 
fiaeft-ffaaped ; and a perfbn fhould 
mform himfelf of all natural defeats 
in them, of which none are free. 
As for his Age, he ought not to be 
younger, to cover a mare, than four 
years oW, from which time forward 
he will beget colts till twenty. 
Let the flallion be fo high fed, as 

\ to be full of luft and vigour, and 
then brought to the place where the 
mares are ; take off his hinder (hoes, 
and let him cover a mare in hand 
twice or thrice, to keep him fober ; 
then pull off his bridle, and turn 
him loofe to the reft of the mares, 

I which mud be in a convenient cloie, 
with ilrong fences and good food ; 
and there leave him till he has co- 
vered them all, fo that they will take 
horfe no more ; by which time his 
courage will be pretty well cooled. 

Ten or twelve mares are enough 
for one horfe in the fame year ; it 
will alfo be neceffary to have fome 
little ihed or hovel in the field, to 
which he may retreat to defend him 
from the rain, fun, and wind, which 
ire very weakening to a hof fe : let 
there be Ukewile a rack and manger 
to feed him in, during his covering- 
time, and it would not be amifs, if 
Bat were to watch him during that 
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time, for fear of any accident, and 
the better to know how often he co- 
vers each mare. 

When he has done his duty, take 
him away from the mares, and re- 
move them into fome frelh pafture. 
Take notice, that when you would 
have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwife, that both the ftaliion 
and mare ought to have the fame 
feeding, *viz, if the horfe be at hay 
and oats, which are commonly cal- 
led hard meats, the mare (hould be 
aifo at hard meat, otherwife (he will 
not be fo fit to hold. In the like 
manner, if the (laliion be at grafs, 
you muft alfo put the mare to grafs. 
Tho(e mares which are in middling 
cafe, conceive themoft eafily; where- 
as tbofe that are very fat hold with 
great difficulty ; thofe of them that 
are hot and in feafon, retain a great 
deal better ; their he^ic exciting the 
ftallion, who, on his part, perfoniTS 
the action with greater vigour and 
ardour. And when you cover a 
mare in hand, in order that (he may 
the more certainly hold, let the ftal- 
lion and mare be fo placed in the fta- 
ble, that they may fee each other, 
keeping them fo for fome time, 
which will animate them both, and 
then they will hardly fail to generate. 
See the article Mare. 

For the ordering of a (lallion, 
fome give the following inftrudions. 
Feed the ftallion for three months 
at leaft, before he is to cover, with 
good oats, peafe, or beans, or with 
coarfe bread and a little hay, but 
a good deal of wheat draw : carry- 
ing him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up and down for an 
hour after he has drank, but without 
making him fweat. If the llallion be 
not thus brought into wind before he 
covers, he will, be in danger of be- 
coming purfey, and broken winded ; 
and if he be not well fed, he will not 
O oz be 
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be able to perform his talk, or tt 
bed the colts \)vould be but pitiful^ 
and weak ones; and though yqu 
fhould take great care to nouriih bkn, 
yet you will take him in again very 
weak. If you put him to iDany 
mares, he will not ferve you lo long, 
but his mane and tail will fall away 
by reaibn of poverty, and it will bie 
a difiicuJt matter to brirg him to a 
^ood condition of body,'againft the 
year following. He ought to bavp 
mares according to his ftrength, aa 
twelve or Bfteen, or at moft not a- 
bove twenty. See the articles HpiisEi 
and Breeding of borfes. 

STARS, in the manage, are di^ 
fiinguifhing marks in the fore-heads 
of ho:'c . and theyau iifually made 
either vv'hifv t .:.'V oric' Seethe 
article Makks -^. ■ ' '- 

The method of iiu.h^i ^ 

as follows : if you would have a 
white one in his forcrhead, or in- 
deed in any other part of his body, 
firfl, with a razor, fhave away the 
hair, of the width or mgnefs that 
you would Iiave the liar to be j then- 
take a little oil of vitriol in an oyiler- 
ihell, and dip a feather or piece of 
llick into it, for it will eat b^th lin- 
renand woollen, and ju ft wet it ai| 
over the place that you h£v«fhav«i, 
nnd it will eai away the root^ of the 
hairs, and the next that come will 
be white It need not be done above 
once, and may be healed up witk 
copperas- water, and green ointiuent. 
Sclleyfe'l. 

S TARING COAT, or Hide 
BOUND, See the article Hi 03 

BOUND. 

STARLING COLOUR of 
horfe. See the article Colour. 

STAKTING, in the nJAaagt* 
A horfe is faid to be ftarting, ikit- 
tilh, or timorous, that takes every 
obje6l he fees to be orherv.iie than it 
if; upon which he ftops, flies out, 
and itarts fuddenly to one fide, in- 
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fomucb that the rider cannot make 
him come near the place where the 
objed is. This fault is more com* 
mon to geldings thaa ilone*hor(e6< 
Such horfes alfo as have bad eyes 
aie moft fubjeft to it, as- well as 
tboTe (hat have been kept a longtime 
ia a ftable without airing ; but tbefe 
laft are eafily cured of it. When 
you have a (kittiih horfe, never beat 
him in his. confternation, but make 
him advance gently, and with ibft 
means, tp the fcare-crow that alarms 
hjm, till be recovers it, and gains 
aJTurance. GuilUt, 

STATELY, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to be ftateJy that goes 
with a proud ftrutting gait* GuilUt. 

STAYERS. St A GOERS, or A- 
popLE3^Y. See the arucjfc Apo? 

PI.EXY. 

^ . C. . t^e band, in the 
maij^^:. :. ::,. j; tu lain a horle> 
is to hold the bridle 6rm and hig^ 
Guillet, t 

ST£P, in the manage. See tbp 
article Walk. 

Step and Lfaj . ....«> ihe 
feven airs, or anlficia; . ^ of ^ 

horle, being a& i' were . ^e a-rs; 
for the pace v.r i!ep is a : : . .ra, 
the railing is a c-itet, a.> .:. tntp 
Bnithes the wiw^Jt. i h^ • ;- .-.jcs 
the ho'W upcii tne h;ir. , ^.r^ .:.es 
him a rife to ieapj, ukc ..ac ::iat luns 
betore he k* j»6, ajrd ;j may leap 
hlg^ber than he il**? goes every time 
a leap. For leap of all i^inds gm 
no help with your legs at all, only 
hoki him up with the bridle-hand 
when he (ifea before* that fo ke may 
ufe the higher behind i and when 
be begins to riie behiod, then put 
your bridle-hand a little forwards 
to hold him upr before,, and. fta]^ 
htm (here upon (ha hs^nd, as if he 
hung in the air -, and time the mo- 
tion of your bridle-hand, fo as that 
you may take him, as if he were 
a ball upon the bound, which is 

the 
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tbe greateft feoet of ali ia leaping a 
borfe right. Guiliet. 

STIFFLE in a barfi, a brg« 
inufcLe or pant of the hiad-Ieg, which 
advances towards his beliy ; and is a 
fDoSi dangerous part to receive a 
hbw upoB. ^oUe^felU 

Of hurts inihe STiFWhB, Thefe, 
or moft other accidents of this kind» 
come by a flrain or blow on the ftii&e 
bone> which is the knee^panof a horfe. 
SoBieiicnes the ligaments which cover 
that bone ate fo much relaxed^ that 
It becomes looie, nooviag upwards, 
and downwards, and (ideways, by 
jtbe touch of your hand; and the 
horfe going downsight lame is (aid 
to htjiiffied: but it is a general mif- 
take in authors to fancy the bone is 
mifplaced ; that being merely impof- 
(ible, unlefs the broad ligaments were 
jCUt ; and (hen indeed it might burft 
jput of its place. The cure coniiib 
,ip the application of thofe tbkgs that 
are proper to ftrengthen the relaxed 
ligaments. If the ftrain be new, vi- 
negar and bole, &c. ought to be 
madbv ufe of; aiid after that, a plaf- 
ter ma^ of pitch, myrrh, olibanum, 
dragon's blood, igic. The pitch muft 
be melted with a litde oil, or hog's 
lard ; and the other ingredients made 
into powder, and ftirred into it while 
it is warm ; after which it may be 
poured upon the Aiding plaee, co* 
vering it with Sokes or the ftufHngs of 
an old faddle. 1 he horfe ought not 
to be put to any hard exerciie, but 
may go to grafs, or be led abroad for 
the fpace of an hour every day, until 
he is able to bear greater i^\f^e. 
Gibfons Farrkt^s Guide. 

STIRRUP, in the manage, a well 
known iron frame, fattened to a fad- 
die with a thong of leather, for the 
rider to rell his ^t on. Let your 
iiirrup-leather be ftrong, as alfo the 
ftirrup-ironsy which ihould be pretty 
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large, that you may the fooner quit 
them in cafe of a &1L Ruftic Dia, 

The iiirrup, is a reft for a rider's 
foot, compofed of fome fmall pieces 
of iron, iorged into bars, and level 
below, but arched in the upper part, 
by which fide they are hung in ftir- 
rup-leathers. Bear vigoroufly upon 
your ftirrup when you have your 
foot in it, and hold the point of your 
foot higher than the heel., /When you 
would flop your horfe, you muft 
bear upon your ftinups. 

You ihould keep your right ftirrup 
half a point (horter than the left, for 
in combat the horfeman bears and 
refts more upon the right, and to fa- 
cilitate the mounting of your horie» 
the left ftirrup ihould be longer than 
the other. 

To loie one's ftirrops, is to fuffer 
them to flip from the foot. 

T\atftirrup fo9ty or the near fore 
foot, is the left foot behind. 

Stirrup-leather, h a lathe or thong 
of leather, deicendiog from the iad- 
dle, down by the horfe's ribs, upon 
which the ftirrups hang. 

Stirrup- hearer, is an end of leather 
made faft to the end of the faddle, 
to truisupthe (tirrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horfe fent to the 
ikable. Guiilet, 

STOMACH of a horfe is round 
and fomewhat long, reiembling a 
bagpipe, but more capacious on the 
len iide than on t^e right $ its mag- 
nitude is generally fpeaking more 
or leis, according to the fize of the 
horfe ; it is alfo compoied of three 
cafes, the outermoi): of which feems 
to rife from the peritonsuni ; the 
fecond is muicular and flefhy ; and 
the laft a continuation of the inner- 
moft coat of the gullet, which 
paiTes from the mouth to the fto- 
mach, and begins at the root of 
the tongue, behind the head of the 
windpipe, 
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windwipe^ where rt is inferted into the 
fioDiach. It is compoled of a pretty 
thick fubftance, made up of circular 
and flefhy fibres, whereby it contracts 
and dilates itfelf, to give way to the 
aliment, or (hut up the (lomach at 
pJeafure. This is called the left or up- 
per orifice of the ftoniach. and that 
whereby it dilcbarges itfelf into the 
(iuodenum, its right or lower orifice. 

The ufe of the ftomach is to con- 
co6t and digeft the al^iment, fo as to 
render it fit for nouriihment ; and this 
is performed chiefly by its mulcular 
motion, which is manifeft from its 
ftrudlnre, and thc^ power ft has of 
contradting it&lf into thoie rugs, 
which we difcoYer in it, when it is 
empty. Cibfons Farriers Guide. 

For the difeafes of the JStomach, 
feethearticIesAppeTXTcBoTs, &c. 

Stomach Skins. There are 
Ibme ioals under the age of fix 
months, which, tho' their dams yield 
abundance of milk, decay daily, and 
have a cough, occafioned by certain 
pellicles or little (kins that breed ia 
their ftomachs, even to that degree 
as to obflrudt their breathing, and at 
laft utterly deftroy them. 

To cure this malady, take the bag 
wherein the foal came out of the belly 
of it's dam , and having dried it, give 
as much thereof in milk as you can 
take up with three fingers. This re- 
medy is aifo good for all difeafes that 
befal them while they are under fix 
years of age : but if you cannot have 
the bag, then take the Jungs of a 
young tox; dry and powder i hem, 
and ufe it inflead of the aforeiaid 
powder. Ruftic Did. 

STONEli of a horfe. See the ar- 
ticle Testicles. 

Stokv.s Iruifed or pwelleJ. See 
Cods pivet/ed. 

STOP, in the manage, is a pauie, 
or difcontinuation ongoing, Li or- 
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der to' ftop a horfe, the rider (hoddt 
in the firfl place, bring to the calves 
of his legs, to animate the horfe» 
then bending his bodv backwards, 
raife the bridle-hand, without moving 
the elbow; then vigorouOy extend 
the hams, and rell upon the ftirrups, 
to make him form the times or mo- 
tions o( his flop, in falcading, with 
his haunches three or four times. 
You Ihould not form the flops of 
ynur horie ihorc and precipitate, left 
you Ipoil his hams and mouth. After 
flopping, a horfe fhould be made to 
make two or three corvets. 

The oppoficc term to ftop is part- 
ing. In former times, the flop of a | 
horfe was called parade. See the ar- 
ticles Raise and Nails. 

Half a Sto?, is a flop not finifhed 
by a pefare ; fo that the horfe, after 
falcading three or tour times upon 
the haunches, refumes and continues 
his galk>p, without making pefates, 
or corvets. See the articles Pesatb, 
CftRVET, &c. Gtiillet. 

STRAIGHT, in the manage. 
To part or go ftraight, or right out, 
is to go upon a tread in a ftraight 
line When you would pufli your 
horfe forwards, make him part 
flraight, without traverfing or bear* 
ing fidewife. GuiUet. 

STRAIN, or Sprain, in what- 
ever part of a horfe, fs a relaxation 
of the mufcles, and proceeds from 
either flips, or blows, or from har4 
riding. IVood. 

It is neceifary to obferve, that in 
all ftrains, the mufcular or tendi- 
nous fibres are overflretched ; and 
fometimes ruptured or broke. To 
form therefore a true idea of thefe 
diforders, let us firfl confider every 
mufcle and tendon as compofed of 
fpringy, elaflic fibres, which have 
a proper power of their own, to 
cpntradl and extend themfelves ; or 

make 
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naketheir adion more faoailiar, let 
us compare them to a piece of cat- 
gut, that we may the better judge, 
with what propriety oily medicines 
aredire^ed for their care. Thus, 
theo. ir by a violent exteniion of this 
catgut» you had fo overftretched it 
as to deftroy its fpringinefs, or elafti- 
city, and was inclined to recover its 
loft tone, would you for this porpoie 
think of foaking it in oil ? And is not 
the method of treating drains or 
overltretched mufcles and tendons 
full as prepofterous, when you bathe 
or (oak thein in oily medicines, at a 
time that they want reftringents, to 
brace them up. 

In all violent drains of either ten- 
dons or mulcles, whatever opinion 
we may entertain of bathing and 
ftoointing with favourite nodrums, 
which often fucceed in (light cafes, 
where perhaps bandage alone would 
have done : yet it is the latter, with 
proper reiHng the relaxed fibres till 
they have thoroughly recovered their 
tone, that are the chief things to be 
depended on ; and frequently fome 
months are neceflary for affe^ng the 
cure. 

All violent drains of the liga- 
soents, which connedl the bones to- 
gether, efpecially.tbofe of the thigh, 
require timciiftnd turning out. to grafs, 
to perfe^ a recovery. External ap- 
plications qao avail -but little here ; 
the parts, ^ffefted iying too deep, 
and fo furrounded with mufcles that 
medicine isannfO^ penetrate to thena. 
The fooiter in thete cafes a horfe is 
turned out to ~^afs, the better, as 
the geptle momn in the field will 
prevent the. ligaments and joint<oil 
from thickening, and :of courfe the 
joint tt.telr fi:om growing difF> nor 
do we Relieve that firing, lo com- 
monly pradtiftd in this cafe, is of 
hiif the cOnfeqtience as red, and 
turaing out for a confiderablc timei 
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which by the bye is always adTifecf 
at the time the horfe is fired. 

When a horfe's fhoulder is over- 
drained, he does not put out that 
leg as the other; but to prevent 
pain, (ets the found foot hardily oir 
the ground, to fave the other j evea 
though he be turned ihort on the 
lame fide, which motion tries him 
the mod of any. When trotted in 
hand, indead of pulling his kg for- 
wards in a right line, he forms a 
circle with the lame leg, and when 
he dands in the dable, that leg is 
advanced before the other. In order 
to cure this lamenefs, firft bleed him, 
and let the whole ihoulder be well, 
bathed three times a day with hot 
verjuice or vinegar, in which may 
be diffolved a piece of foap : but 
if the lamenefs continues, without 
fwelling or inflammation, after red- 
ing two or three days, let the muf- 
cles be well rubbed for a confider- 
able time, to make them penetrate, 
with good opodeldock, or either of 
the following mixtures. • Take 

* camphorated fpirit of wine two 

* ounces; oil of turpentine, one 

* ounce; this proportion wtli pre- 

* vent the hair coming off.' Or, 
« Take the bed vinegar, half a 
' pint ; fpirit of vitriol, and cam- 

* phorated fpirit of wine, of each 
' two ounces.' 

When the ihoulder is very much 
fwelled, it (hould be fomented with 
woollen cloths (large enough to co- 
ver the whole) wrung out of hot 
verjuice, and fpirit of wine, or a fo- 
mentation prepared with a drong de- 
Qodtion of wormwood, bay-leaves, 
and rofemary ; to a quart of which 
may be added half a pint of fpirit of 
wine. 

A rowel in the point of the Ihoul- 
der in this cafe does great fervice, 
efpecially iF the drain has been veiy 
violeat> and the fwelling very large : 

but 
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but lis t6 bdrtrig up the itionlder 
with a bot iron, and afterwards in^ 
flating it, is both a cruel and abfurd 
treatment ; and tbe pegging up the 
found foot, or fetting on a ptten 
ihoe, to bring the tame ihoulder on 
a ftretch, is a moft prepofterous 
pradtice, and diredly calculated to 
render a horie incurably lame, for 
it can only be necelTary in cafes the 
very oppofite to this, where the muf- 
des have been long contradled, and 
we want to ilretch them out. When 
poultices can be applied, they are at 
fir ft undoubtedly very effectual, af- 
ter bathing with hot vinegar, or ver- 
juice ; and are lo be preferred greatly 
tb cold charges, which, by drying 
(b foon on the part, keep it ftiflF and 
uneafy ; let them be prepared wich 
oatmeal, rye flower, or bran boiled 
up in vinegar, ftrong beer, or red 
wine lees, with lard einough to pre-* 
vent their growing flifF; and when 
by thefe means rhe inflamtoiadon and 
fwdling is brought down, bathe* the 
part twice a day with eirher of the 
above mixtures, opodddockor cam-' 
phorated fpiries of wine ; and rowl' 
the part three or four rnches both 
above and below wkh a ftrong linnen 
rowler, of about two fingers width, 
'which will contnbute not a little to 
the recovery, by bringing up the re- 
laxed tendon, and perhaps is more to' 
be depended on than the applications 
ihemfelves. 

{ri drains of the cofRn-joint, that 
have not been difcovered in time, 
jtherc wili grow fuch a ftiffnefs in 
the joint, that ihe horfe will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and 
the joint cannot be played with the 
hand ; the only method here is re- 
peated biifteiing, and then firing f«- 
perficially. 

For (trains in the back finiewi^. 
See Back Sinew StraineiJ. 
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Stiaiilsiti the knees aud psftemy 
arife frequently from kicks or blows |i 
if they are much (¥if^^kdf apply ftrft 
the poultices ; and when thefwelliiig 
is abated, bathe with the folk>wiBg 
mixture. * Take vinegar, one pint » 

* camphorated fpiriis of whne, four 
' ounces ; w^te vitriol diilblved id 

* a little water, two dmuis, or, take 
' the whites of three or foor^ggs, 

* beat themfncoa froth with a ipdiMy. 

* to which add an ounce Of rcich 

* alum fiady powdered i Ipirit of 

* turpentitie and wime, of each half 

< attoonee: mix them weii together/ 

The following isaifomilch recom- 
mended by the French writcrra, and 
has been found Very fuccefsful in 
fome o4d drains, wh€n o«her reoie^ 
dies hate failed. ^ Take one pound 

* of tar, and two of r edified ^^ts of 

* wine; ilir them toget^r over a fire^ 

* till ihey incorporate, (^ut tal^e care 

* the fiame does not catch the fpittts) 

* then add two ounces of bole finely 

* powdered, and a fufllcient quantity 

* of oatmeal, to bring it to the con- 

* fiilence of a poultice; to whicji 

* add lard enough to pnevcat iu 

< growing dry ; apply it fpread oa 

* doth twice a day ; 

As great weakae^- remaiiis in the 
pafherns after violent ilbaiin$) tbe heft 
method is to turn the faorfeout to 
grafs, tiM he is perf^4y recovered i 
when this cannot be eotttplled wrth^ 
the general way is to UMker and fire. 

Str^nk in thebeckare to be treated, 
by (baking tbe parts ^h eoolera and 
rdpellers r but wheb the> llgafoents 
are hurt> and thty ^e attMMled wfth 
gi^t weakfiefe and pain, ofe tlie €0^ 
mentation. If atHnitnefa- &ou4d re- 
itmn on t^e outiidev. itHitoay'befe-* 
moved by repealed blifieilBgs; if 
within^ it may be >ou^ of the power 
of any external appHcalioivs to re* 
inove : however » (be jdi«% ihould he 

fifed 
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%red gbntly, with fmall razes or lines 
pretty ciofe together, and then co- 
vered with a mercurial plaifter. To 
the diTcutient plaifter above-men^ 
cbnedy may be added crude fal ar- 
moniac, with a handful of wood alhes 
boiled in it. Ba^tiet. 

Strains in the Stitfle, or whirl- bone, 
are to be treated with the following 
ointitient, by rubbing it in well upon 
' the part affected with the hand» co- 
vered with a bladder, and to make 
it penetrate the better, it may be af- 
filed with a hot iron. * Take oil 

* of turpentine, linfeed oil, and oil of 
« camomile, of each two ounces ; 

* five ounces of nerve ointment i 

* ointment of marihmaliows, and 

< deer's fuet, of each two ounces; 

< oil of St. John's wort, and oil of 

* thyme, of each an ounce. Melt 
« thefe all well together, and when 
« almoft cold, add to them an ounce 

* of fublimate in fine powder.' 

When the drain in the whirlbone 
IS violent, and that you are obliged 
to fire, this muft be done very deep. 
We (hall here exhibit the form of a 
bliftering ointment, which we have 
always round to anfwer our purpdfe 
better than any other, which is as 
follows, viz. 

* Take f n ounce of train oil, three 
c ounces of nerve ointment; freih 

* butter and tar, of each two 

* ounces $ an ounce and a half of 

* Spaoifh flies powdered { and half 

< an ounce of euphorbium. Make 

* thefe with fome bees wax into an 

* ointment. H^oods Flarriery, 

STRANGLES, a diftemper to 
which col s and young iiorfes are 
very fubje£t, and begins with a fwel- 
ling between the jaw-bones, which 
fomedmes extends to the mufcles of 
the tongue, and is attended with 
fuch great ^at, pain, and inflam- 
mation, that fometimes, till matter 
is formed, the horle fwallows with . 
the utmoft difliculty. 
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Many colts have the flradgles ae 
grafs, which cdme to maturity, and 
break, making a very plentiful dif- 
thargie, withdut any other help be- 
fides what nature aflFords ; and thofe 
that efcape the ftrangles at grafs, for 
the mod part, are feized when they 
are firft taken up and put to buiinels ; 
and we often oblerve the change of 
diet, the alteration of air artd exer- 
cife^ bring on the flrangleS. Other 
caufes may be, their catching cold, 
their ihedding their teeth, or what 
ever may induce pain, or /bring a 
fiuxof humotirs at any ttitical time 
upon the thrbat and jaws. 

The fymptoms are extrabrdinary 
heat and feveriihnefs, with a painful 
cough, and a great iticlination to 
drink, without being able: fome 
horfes lofing their appetite entirely, 
others eating but little, by reafon of 
the pain which chewing knd fwal- 
lowing occafibns : when the fwelling 
begins on the iafidbof the jaw bones, 
it is much Ibnger in coming to mat- 
ter, than When more to the middle: 
when it arifes among the glands, 
and divides into feVeral tumours, 
the dire is generally tedious, as it 
breaks in different places; and when 
it forms upwards on the windpipe 
and gullet, there is fomedmes dan- 
ger of fuflbcation, Unlefs the fwel- 
ling breaks. But the moft danger- 
otis kind is, when beddes the alx)ve 
fymptoms, the horfe runs at thenofe : 
this by fome is called the baflard 
flrangles. 

As this diforder feems to be criti- 
cal, the moft approved method is to 
aflift nature in bringing the fwellings 
to maturity, by keeping them con- 
ftandy moid, with ointment of 
marfhmallows, and covering the 
head and neck with a warm hood. 
But as all fwellings in glandular 
parts fuppurate (lowly, the fi>llowing 
poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day j it is alfo a very proper one to 
? p ripea 
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ripen or briag any other fwelling to 
ma-.ter. * Take of marfhrnallows 

* ten handfuls ; while lilly root, half 

* a pound; Ilnfeed and fenugreek 

* feed bruifed, of each four ounces ; 

* boil them in two quarts of water, 

* till the whole is pulpy ; and add 

* four ounces ol ointment of marfli- 

* mallows, and a fufHcient quantity 

* of hogs lard, to prevent its growing 

* ftiffanddry.* la five or lix days, 
by thefe means, the matter is gene- 
rally formed, and makes i*s way 
through the fkin, and if the difcharge 
IS made fredy, and with eafe, the 
opening need not be in Urged, but 
fhould be dreffed with the following 
ointment fpread on tow, Aill conti- 
nuing the poultice over it, to pro- 
mote the digedion, and prevent any 
reniiaining hardnefs. ' Take rofin 
' and burgundy pitch, of each a 

* pound and a half, honey and com- 
*' mon turp>entine, each eight ounces ; 

* yellow wax, four ounces; hogq 

* lard, one pound ; vcrdigreafe finely 

* powdered, one ounce } melt the in- 
** gredients together, but don't put 

* in the yerdfgreafe till removed from 

* the fire ; and.it fhould be ftiwed ia. 

* by degrees, till the whole i^ grown 

* ftifF and cool.' . 

If the fever and inflammation run 
liigh, and the fwelling be fo fituated 
as \n endanger luffocation, a mode- 
rate quantity of blood muft be taken 
away ; and the remainder diluted 
wirh plenty of water gruel, or warm 
water mafhes, &c. 

The running at the nofe^ which 
often attends the ftrangles, is dan- 
gerous; efpecially if it continues af- 
ter they have ripened and broke, as 
the horfe will be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this wafte 
and decay, give him every day. for 
fome time, an ounce of Jefuits bark, 
or a ftrong decoaion of guaiacum 
ihavings, which hath been found 
extremely beneficial in rcftraiqing 
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thefe glandular difcharges, when tocr 
liberal ; and in drying up ulcers of 
all kinds in horfes. See the article 
Glanders. 

If a hardnefs renMuns after the ibres 
are healed up, they may be anointed: 
with the mercurial ointment; and 
when the horfe has recovered his^ 
ftrengrh, purging will be necef&ry^ 
Gthjon and Bnrtlet, 

STRANGURY, a ftoppage of 
Ufin'e, or a difficult, excretion thereof^ 
which comes away by drops » with a 
fenfation of a fpafmedic pain about 
the fphindter and neck of the blad- 
der. When.the flrangury in a horfV 
does not arife from wind ar dung 
prefiing on the neck of the bladder, 
(as was obferved under the article 
Cholic) the eauie is from infiam- 
mation, or too longA'petention of 
the urine. Such borfes make fre- 
quent motions to flale, ftand wide 
and flradling, are fall, and have tbeir 
flanks diftended. In this cafe, bleed 
largely, give the IbUowiog drink, 
and repeat it every two hours for two 
pr three limes,, till the horfe is re^ 
lieved. f Take venice turpentine 

* broke with the yolk of an egg, one- 
' ounce ; nitre, or fal prunellae, fix. 

* drams; half a pint of fweet oil,^ 

* and a pint of white win$.' If this 
fhould not have the defired effe^, 
the following diuretic bail may be 
given. * Take balfam of capivi, 

* or Strafbourgh turpentine, and Ve- 
nice foap, of each one ounce ; nitte 

' ftx drams; make it into a ball 

* with honey » and wafh it jlown with 

* the marfhmallow decodion.' Re- 
peat this ball two orjhree times a 
day, till the horfe ilales freer and 
without pain, and his urine becomes 
of a right confiftence, and free from 
any purulent fediment. GWe the 
horfe plenty of marfhmallow decoc- 
tion, inaquartofwhichdilFolve an 
ounce of nitre and gum arabic, and 
two of honej. Gihfon snidTBar/Uf. 

In 
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* Tn tbis cafe bleeding is feldom ne^ 
ceflary, the cure being commonly 
performed after this manner. In the 
Erft place let his (heath be rubbed 
with an onion ; and then a pint gi- 
ven of the following decoftioa, viz. 
Take marihmallows and mercury, of 
each an. equal quantity ; two ounces 
.of mild carrot feeds, and fome parf- 
Jcy roots. Of thefe make a ftrong 
^eco^tion ; to each pmt of which add 
oil of turpendne and nrtre, of each 
an ounce, and four ounces of Hnfeed 
oil ; when ihe pain is violent, thirty 
or forty drops of the anodyne balfam 
may be added to each dofe. Wood's 
Farriery. 

STRAPS of a faddU are fmall 
Jeather ftraps, nailed to the bows of 
a (addle, with which, the girths are 
aiadefaft tothe faddle. GuUUt. 

STRENGTHENERS,in thefar- 
iTier's Difpenfatory. See Rb«tora- 

TIVES. 

STRIKE a nail, in the manage, is 
to drive it throu^ the horfe's ihoe 
;and<he horn or hoof of his foot j and 
Xo rivet it for holding on the ihoe. 
CuUlet, 

STRING-^HALT is an involun- 
;tary and convuliive motion of the 
^nufcles, which extend or bend the 
hough ; when it feizes the outfide 
jinufcles, the borfe ftraddles, and 
throws his iegs outwards;; but when 
the infide mufdes are affedled, his 
Jegs are twitched up to his belly ; 
fometimes it is oi^y in -one leg ; 
^oroedmes in both. It generally pro- 
ceeds from fome drain or blow, and 
the cure is difficult, and feldom at- 
tended with fiiccefs ; though in the 
l>eginning, a ftringbalt may be re- 
moved with good rubbing, and the 
ufe of fomentations, with daily but 
moderate exercife. The laft refuge 
is ufually the fire, which has been 
•known to anfwer at leaft fo far asnio 
prevent abfolute lamenefe. Gihfons 
fyirr^ers Guid^.. 
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«TUB IS ufed for a fplinter ^^ 
freih cut underwood, that gets into 
a horle's foot, as he runs, and ' 
piercing the fole through the quick, 
becomes more or lefs dangerous, ac- 
cording as it (inks more or lefs into 
the ictt, Guillei. 

STUD, a place where ftalHons 
and mares are kept to propagate 
their fpedes, or it fignifies the ftal- 
lions and breeding mares themfelves. 
See the, articles Bjieeding of hor- 
fesj Colt, Horse, Mare, Stal- 
lion, &c. 

ST UMBLING, in a borfe, comes 
either naturally or accidentally, and 
is known by the fight and fjeeling, 
by reafon that the fore-legs are fome- 
what ftrait, fo that he is not able to 
ufe his legs with »hat freedom and 
nimblenefs he Ibould. Such as comes 
accidentally, is either by fplint or 
wind- gall, or by being foundered, 
pricked, ftabbed, gravelled, finew- 
•ftrained, hurt in the Ihoulder, or 
withers, or by carelefsly fetting him 
up when hot, which makes him go 
very ftilli which ftiffhefs cauiea 
itumbling 

To ihoe a horfe which (lumbletb, 
you murt ihoe him quite contrary to 
thofe which tread only upon the 
toes of their hind feet : for you muft 
take down his toe very much, and^ 
alfo iliorten it, to the end that he 
may not meet fe eafily wieh the clods 
and (lones upon the highways. Sol^ 
leyfell 

STYPTIC,^ medicines, which, 
by their aftringent quah'ties, flop 
hemorrhages and violent bleedings. 
There are feveral medicines applied 
with this intention, but one of the 
moft celebrated preparations for this 
purpofe, in the farrier's difpenfatory, 
is that fold under the name of Cole- 
batch's ftyptic powder, prepared as 
follows, * Take any quantity of the 
* fil-ngs of iron, and pour upon 
^ them fpirit of fait, to the heigh t 

P p Z * (:f 
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^ of three or four ftngers ; kt tbem 
^ ftand ID a gentle digeftbn, 'till 

* the fermentation is over» aiKl the 
' fpirit of fait is become fweet ; then 
^ pour off what is liquid, and eva- 
^ porate it ia an iron or gials vefle], 
' until half is confumed ; at which 
^ time put to . it an equal quantity 

* of faccharum faturni, and evapo- 

* rate to a' dry powder, which is to 

* be clofe kept from the air.' This 
is of great efficacy in (lopping any 
^zmorrage of bipod, from wounds 
or ruptured veiTels, by applying it 
only to the part, and keeping it af- 
terwards covered. Gitfon's Farrier*s 
Difpenfatory, 

Other ftyptics in , the farrier -s dif- 
penfatory are the ftypdc water, and 
the royal (lyptic, for the prepara- 
tions of which, we muft refer the rea- 
der to the difpenfatories. Seealfo 
the articles Artsry, Bleeding, 
Wounds, &c. 

SUBJECT, in the manage. To 
keep a horfe fubjedt is an expreffion 
relating to volts, fignifying to keep 
the croupe of the horfe ii^ the round, 
fo that it may not (lip out; that he 
may not traverfe ; and thiit be may 
work in the manage, croupe in, mark- 
ing his equal times without {ofipg his 
ground. GuilUt, 

SUMPTER hrfe, a name for a 
horfe that carries provi(ions and ne- 
cefTaries for a journey. Rujiic Did. 

SUPPLE, in the manage. To 
fupple a hor(e is to make him bend 
his neck, (houlders and fides, and to 
render all the parts of his body more 
pliable. GuHlet. 

SUPPRESSION of urine. See 
Stuangurv. 

SURBATING. A horfe is faid 
to be fur bated, when the ible is 
worn out, bruited or fpoiled by any 
accident, a3 by bad (hoeing, e(peci- 
ally when they lie coo flat on the feet ; 
or when the horfe goes too long 
barefoot; as alfo, by travelling in 
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hard ways» or among dry^ hoe &nd 
in hot weather, which dries the 
hoof, whereby the fole becommg 
bard, prefles upon the foft parts be- 
neath it. If a hor(e be furbated by 
bad (hoeing, you may know the part 
that b affected, by the thinnefs of 
the iboe» where it preiTes moft: ; and 
therefore it ought to be pared deepeft 
in that part, before another is put 
on : but if the (hoe is not in the 
fisiult, it may be known that he is 
furbated by his condnual hitching 
and moving : but by feeling his 
hoofs, you may ob(erve them ooth 
very hot and dry. 

The cure is very cafy, before it 
becomes attended with other acci- 
dentSf and may be« p«rformed onlj, 
by (lopping up the feet with ox or 
cow^s dung and vinegar. . Some 
break a couple of new-laid eggs, 
and apply them raw to the foles, and 
• then ftop them up with ox or cow's 
dung. Some ufe only hog^s greafe, 
boiling hot, and thickened with bran; 
and there are others, who make ufe 
of vinegar and foot boiled together : 
but nothing will be more efHcacious, 
in cafe it be troublefome, then (irft 
foftening the fole with the application 
of undtuous things, and after that 
pouring a mixture of boiling pitch 
and tar, &c. upon the fole. Gibfon's 
Farrier's guiJe. 

SURFEIT is principally under- 
ftood to be all fuch maladies, or di- 
flemper-s, as proceed from excefiive 
and immoderate feeding ; but efpeci- 
ally upon unwholefome food ; from 
cold and hard riding, &c. whereby a 
horfe fqrfakes his meat, and is infedted 
with hard fwellings, which, if they 
happen to fall upon the joints, will 
in procefs of time occafibn laroenefs 
and many other difbrders. Bracken. 

Surfeits anfe from various qiufes, 

but are commonly the eflPedts of^foaie 

difeafes not attended to ; or that 

have been ill cmed. A feorfe k 

■ faid 
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Uid to be furfeited, when his coat 
flares, and looks rufty and dirty, 
though proper means have not been 
wanting to keep him clean. The 
fkin is full of fcales and dander, that 
lye thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is ^nftantly fuppiied with 
a freih fucceflion of (he fame, for 
want of due tranfpiration. Some 
borfes have hurdles of various fizes, 
like peas or tares. Some have dry 
fixed fcabs all over their limbs and 
bodies ^ others a morfture attended 
with heat and inflammation ; the 
humours bein^ fo (harp, and vio- 
lently itching, that the horfes rub fo 
inceifantiy, as to make themfelves 
raw. Some have no Eruptions at 
all, but an upwholfome look, and 
are dull, fluggiih and lazy. Some 
appear only lean and hide-bound, 
others have flying pains and lame^ 
nefs, refembling a rheumatifm, lb 
that in the furfeits of horfes, we have 
almoft all the different fpecies of 
fcurvy, and other chronicle diftem- 
pers. 

The following method is ufually 
attended with fuccefs in the dry 
fpecies. Firft take away about three 
or four pounds of blood ; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will wo|-k as an alterative, and (hould 
be repeated once a week or ten days, 
for fome time. * Take fucoDtrine 
' aloes, fix drams, or one ounce ; 
^ gum guaiacum, half an ounce ; 

* diaphoretic antimony, and powder 

* of myrrh, of each two drams, 

* make it into a ball with fyrup of 
' buckthorn.' 

In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the following powder fhould 
be given morning and evening in 
feeds. * Take native cinnabar or 

* cinnabar of antimeny finely pow- 

* dered, half a pound ; crude anli- 

* mony in fine powder, four ounces ; 
■ gum guaiacum alfo in powder, 
^ four ounces; m^ke into fixteen 
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* dofes, for eight days.' This me- 
dicine mud be repeated till the 
horfe's coat is well, and all the fymp- 
toffls of furfett difappear. If the 
horfe is of fmall value, two or three 
common purges (hould be given ; 
and half an ounce of antimony, with 
the fame quantity offulphur, twice 
a day ; or the alterative balls, with 
eampbire and nitre, as directed in 
the article of MoLTB^7 Grease. 

If the little fcabs on the (kin do 
not peel off, anoint them with the 
mercurial ointment ; during the time 
of ufing which, it will be proper to 
keep the horfe dry, and to give him 
warm water. This ointment pro- 
perly rubbed into the blood, with 
the afiiftance of purging phyfic, has 
frequendy cured the(e kinds of fur- 
feits without any other afiiftance. 

The wet furfeir, which is no 
more than a moid running (curvy, 
appears on different parts of the bo- 
dy of a horfe, attended fometiuies 
with great heat and infiammadon ; 
the neck fometimes fwells (b in one 
night's dme, that great quantides of 
hot briny humour iffues forth, which 
if not allayed, will be apt to collect 
on the poll or withers, and produce 
the poll-evil or fiftula. This dif- 
eafe alfo frequently attacks the liinks 
where it proves obflinate and hard 
to cure ;. and in fome horfes (hews 
itfelf fpring and fall. 

Jn this cafe bleed plentifully ; 
avoid externally ail repellers, and 
give cooling phyfic twice a week, as 
four ounces of lenitive eleduary, 
with the fame quantity of cream of 
tartar ; or the latter with four ounces 
of Glauber's falts quickened, if 
thought proper, with two or three 
drams of powder of jalap diffoived 
in water-gruel, and given in a 
morning fiifting. After three or 
four of thefe purges, two ounces 
of nitre innde into a bill vnth honey 
may be given every morning, for a 
fortnight ; 
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fortnight; and if attended with flic- flanks ; he ought al(b to be hv»g 
cefsy repeated for a fortnight long- up, or kept in a fteady pofture, bat 
The powders abovementioned if the weakneis continues, you may 
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proceed to the fire, which muft be 
done by piercing the (kin on the 
mulcles that lie on each fide of the 
fpine, avoiding as much as pollible 
to burn him near the flanks, other- 
wife it will be apt to create a violeac 
(he diforder I'welling in the Axeatb^ which would 

proves obrtinaie. very readily bring on a fever. Gib-- 

The diet Ihould be cool and open- forCs Furrier s Guide* See the arti- 

^ng, as fcalded bran or barley; and xle Kidneys. 

if the horfe is hide-bound, an ounce SWEAT. In order to fweat a 

of fenugreek-feeds mixed with his Jiorfe give him the following drink. 



may be given with the horfe's corn, 
or a {Irong deco£tion of guaiacum 
Ihavjngs, or logwood, may be given 
«lone to the quantity of two quarts a 
.day. Thefe, and ipdeed all altera- 
tive medicines mud be contiiMjed for 
a long time, where 



feeds fhould be given for a month 
or longer ; and as this diforder oft- 
en proceeds from worms, give the 
jnercutial phyfic too, and afterwards 
the cinnabar powders as already dl- 
re£ted : but as in general, it is not 
zii original djfeaie, but a fymptom 
only of many, in the cure regard 
mud be had to the firft caufe ; thus, 
as it is an attendant on fevers, 
worms, &c. the removal of this 
complaint mud be yarb,ufly efFedted, 
Gibfon and BartUi. 

SWAYING of the lack, a pain 
and weaknefs in the reins of a horfe, 
caufed by a fall, the carrying of fome 
heavy burden, or fome other violent 
accident; or a ftretchingand relaxa- 
tion of the mufcles and ligaments of 
the back ; and when the hurt is 
more inward, the malady mud confifi 
in the ilretchingof the blood velTels, 
&c. The firtt thing to be done in 
this cafe, is to take plenty of bjood 
from the neck ; afrer which a charge 
.15 to be applied, and ihofe things 
are to be given inwa'^dly that pro- 
mote (wear ; and as Mr. Snape ad 



Take Venice treacle, or the elec- 
' tuary of mithridate half an ounce ; 
*■ and lapis contrayerva in powdef, 

* two drams j mix ihefe with three 

* drams of philonium Tomanum, 
^ and a icruple of camphire pow- 
\ dered, hy the help of a few drops 

* of fweet cMi and laftly mix all 

* thefe with a pint of fmall white 

* wine ; or for want of that, in a 

* quart of dale beer, and give it to 
' the horfe milk warj:n.* The horfe 
ihould then be .covered well with a 
hood, a blai^et, and a thick rug, 
and well bedded > and not have any 
hay or corq for twelve hours j an^ 
then he fhould be coojed by degrees. 
Brackens Pocket Furrier, 

SiWEATiNQ i^oN, in the ma.-^ 
nage, is a piece of a fey the, about 
a loot long, and of the breadth of 
abowt three or four fingers, very 
thin, atid fuch as cuts only with one 
fide. WJien the horfe is very hot, 
and the grooms have a mind to lefr 
fen the fweat, or make it glide off, 
ihey take this knife or iron in their 
two hands, and gently run the cut- 



yife?, the horfe may be fweated in a ting edge along the horfe's fkin, 

dunghill, if the common remedies commonly with the grain, or as the 

fail; his diet mud be opening, and hair lies, and but feldom againft it, 

all imaginable care taken to keep with intent to fcrape off the fweat, 

down a fever. He ought to be girt and dry the horfe. GuilUt. 

pretty firm over his reins, yet not fo SV^EETBREAD, or PANCREr 

as to hinder the niotiwis of his as, in anatomy, a large gland or 

kernel 
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lernel, that Ires acrofs the upper and 
back part of the lower bellj, under 
the (lomach, to which it ferves for 
a fofc pillow to reft upon. It has a 
paifage into the Brit gut» a little 
way below the ftomach, where the 
pancreatic juice is emptied by its pro- 
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per du6t. GihfufCs Difeafes^ tf horfesl 
SWELLING, or Tumour, fee 
the article Tumour. 

SWORD HAND, in the ma- 
nage, is the horfeman^s right hand^ 
as bridle-hand is ufed to denote hb 
left hand. Quilkt, 
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TAIL ofd borfe fhould be firm, 
the dock or ftump of it fhould 
be big, ftiff, and placed pretty high ; 
thofe which have it fet too low have 
feldom good reins; oa the other 
hand, fome of them have it fet too 
high, which makes their buttocks 
appear pcMUted and unfeemlj. ^0/- 
hfetl. 

A great many affirm, that the 
dock of a hor(e*8 tail ferves to point 
out his fixth or feventh year, plead- 
ing that at that thne the black fpeck, 
or eye of a bean, begins todifappear, 
and the cavity to be filled, the dock 
of the hair becomes longer, by rea- 
fon that the vigour of the young 
years begin to abate, and nature 
has not ftrength enough to nourifli 
and keep up the joints or knots that 
form the dock, fo that when the 
horfe is fix years old, oneofthefe 
joints (lackens and begins to fall 
down, and a year after another de- 
fcends in like manner. But this re- 
laxation or down-falling, happens 
fooner to fome than others, accord- 
ing as they h^ve been well or ill kept, 
with reference to feeding, houfing, 
and working. Accordingly we find 
the marks of a horfe's age, taken 



from the^tail, are fo erroneous, that 
we fee a great many jockies main, 
tain that the firft joint defcends when 
he is nine, and the fecond when he 
is ten years old. GuiUet. 

For an anatomical defcription of 
the tail, fee the article Nicking. 

TEDDER, or Tether, a rope 
wherewith the leg of a horfe is tfed 
that he may graze within a certain 
compafs. Ru^ic Di&, 

TEETH ^fa horfe are little bones 
placed in fockets in a horfe'sjaw^ 
which ferve not only to facilitate 
the nourifliment, but likewife to dr- 
ftinguilh the age of horfes. A horfe 
has I'orty teeth, including the tulks, 
which are diftinguifiied as already 
related under the article Age of a 
borfe. 

The teeth are of a fubftance hard- 
er than any of the other bones, 
which is abfolurely neceflary, con- 
fidering their office is to break and 
cut all the aliment. That part of 
them which Aands dbove the gums 
is fmooth, and free from any cover- 
ing, but all within the fockets of the 
jaws is more rough, and covered 
with a thin membrane of exquifite 
fenfe. Gibfon's Farrier's GuUe. 

TEIGNES, 
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TEIGNES, a diftemper In the 
foot of a faorle, when the firufh 
moulders awaj in pieces^ and it 
goes the length of the (jutck, for 
then the itching pain is (a great, 
that it will make the borfe halt. 
RujiicDia. See Running Thrush. 

TEMPERS of horfes. See De- 
fects and Faults of Horfes ^ and 
Vi CEs in horfes. 

TENDON, ill anatomj, is the 
extreme part of a mufcle, whereby 
it is iaftened to the bone. 

When a tendon happens to be 
cut quite afunder, there is an ope^ 
ration performed, which is called 
the fetching of the ienJon, which is 
done by laying one end over the 
other, about half an inch ; and fo 
pulhing the needle and waxed filk 
two or three times through them, 
and drelTing the bottom of the wound 
with fpirituous dreflings, and the 
lips with the ointment proper in 
wounds. Bracken, 

The rupture of the tendon Achillis 
IS cured by comprefs and a bandage 
dipt in vinegar or verjuice, only 
keeping the extremities of the ten- 
don in clofe contact : this is greatly 
favoured by binding the fetlock, and 
keeping it in th^t pofition by a fplint 
externally applied, fo that the foot 
cannot bend outwards. ^ La Fojfe. 

TERRA A TERRA, in the 
manage, is a feries of low leaps, 
which a horfe makes forwards, bear- 
ing fide-ways, and working upon 
two treads. In this motion, a horfe 
lifts both his fore-legs at once ; and 
when thefe are upon the point of de- 
(cending to the ground, the hinder 
legs accompany them with a fhort 
and quick cadence, always bearing 
and (laying upon the haunches ; fo 
that the motions of the hinder-quar- 
ters are fhoit and quick; and the 
horfe being always well preiTed and 
coupled> he lifts his fore-legs pretty 
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higfay and his hinder legs keep al-* 
ways low, and near the ground. 

This manage is called terra a ter- 
ra, beeaufe in this motion tbe horie 
does not lift his legs fo high as in 
corvets. Guiilet. 

TERRAIGNOL in the manage. 
A horfe fo called, is one that cleaves 
to the ground, that cannot be made 
light upon the hand, that cannot be 
put upon his haunehes, that raifes 
his fore-quarters with difficu%, 
that is charged with flioulders, aiKi 
in general, one whofe motions are 
all Ihort, and too near the ground. 
Gusiiet. 

TERRAIN, in the manage, is 
the managed ground upon which the 
horfe marks his pifte or tread ; 
this horie obferves his ground vi^ell ; 
he keeps his ground well i he em- 
braces his ground well without en- 
larging or narrowing more to the one 
hand than to another. Quillet. 

TERRITES, or Earthworms, 
one of the three forts of worms, 
which infe^l the bodies of horfes. 
See the article Worms, Asgarides, 
and BoTs. 

The earth-worms in horfes refem- 
ble the common earth-worms, in 
many refpe6is, only that they are 
(harper at both ends, callous to- 
wards the middle^ and do not fo 
eafiiy contract or dilate themfeives. 
Some of thefe have been feen to 
come from horfes, -but they hinder 
them from thriving till they are dif- 
lodged. GihforCs Difeafes of horfes, • 

TESTES, Testicles, Stones, 
or Cods, of a horfe are feated in a 
fcrotum or purfe, which takes its ori- 
gin and growth from the externa^ 
parts. 1 his fubftance is glandular, 
their ufe being to prepare the feed 
for procreation, which is carried by 
proper vcflels into the vefliculae fe- 
minales, where it remains till the 
time of coition, when it finds a paf- 
fage into the uietfaca. They have 

four 
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feiir coats or covn's, and have pro- 
per veins and arteries which com- 
municate %vith thole of the kidneys^ 
Gih/on's Difeafts of b^rfes. 

For accidents that happen to the 
tefticles, fee the article Cods. 

THIGH or Gaskoin of a borfe 
begins at tht ftifHe and reaches to the 
ply or bending of the ham. The 
thighs of a horfe ihouid be well fqr- 
nifhed, and fleihy ; for though the 
croupe be well turned, yet if the 
thighs be (lender and lean, he will 
appear narrow behind, which is 
termed cat-chighed. SoUeyfelL 

ForfT H I G H , or urm ef a borfe^ is 
that part of the fore-leg that runs 
betwixt the fhoulder and the knee : 
though the fore-tlSigh do nor bend 
or bow, jet we commonly fay, a 
borie goes fine that bends well the 
fore-thigh, importing thereby, that 
be bends his leg well. 

Thighs of a borfeman^ in the 
manage. The cflFea of the rider's 
thighs is one of the aids that ferves 
to make a horfe work vigoroufly in 
the manage. As foon as the cava- 
lier doles with his thighs, you fee 
the horle is enlivened and silarmed, 
as preparing himfeif for doing what 
is^ demanded of him, and ditpofing 
himfeif for the manage. Guitlet. 

THRUSH, or Fr,ush. See the 
article Frush. 

TICK, or CaiB-kiTiKG. See 
the article CaiB-BiTiNc. 

TICKLISH, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to be ticklifh, that is 
too tender upon the fpur, and too 
ienlible ; and that does not freely 
ily from the fpurs, but in Ibmc mea- 
fure refifis them, throwing himfeif 
up when they come near and prick 
his ikin. Guillet, 

TIGER-COLOUR of a borfe. 
See the article Colour. 

TIME, in the manage, is fome- 
times taken tor the motion of a horte, 
that pbferves meafuie and judnefs in 
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performing a manage ; and fbme- 
times it fignifies the inter val%et ween 
two of his motions. In the manage 
of a flep and a leap, the borfe makes 
by turns a cor vet between two ca- 
prioles ; and in that cafe the corvec 
is one time that prepares the horfe 
.for the caprioles. The tinies ob- 
•lerved in making a (lop, are nothing 
b^fo many falcades. 

WTtME alfo fignifies the efFeds of 
one of the aids thus, we fay a good 
horfeman difpofes his horie for the 
effects of the heef, by beginning 
with one time of the legs, and ne- 
ver runs precipitately upon his times. 
Guiliet. 

TIT, a little horfe or nag. Some 
call a horfe of a middle (ize a dou- 
ble rit. 

TOE, in the manage, is the ftay 
of the hoof upon the fore-part of 
the foot, comprehended between 
the quarters. We commonly fay 
the toe before y and the heel behind ; 
implying that, in horles, the toe of 
the fore-feet is (Ironger than the 
toe of the hinder ittt. And on the 
other hand, that the heels behind 
are Wronger than thofe before ; and 
occordingly, in (hoeing we drive 
higher in the toes of tbe fore-feet, 
and in the heels of the hinder feet. 
See the article Dr i vb. 

A horfe that does not reft his hin- 
der feet all equally upon the (hoe» 
but raifes his heels, and goes upon 
the toes of his hind feet is called in 
French rampin. Guiliet, 

TONGUE of a horfe (hould be 
fmall, or elfe it will be difficult to 
keep the bit from prefFing it, which 
caufing the tongue to extend over his 
bars, and to cover them, will ren- 
der his feeling of the preffure of the 
bit dull, by hindering i;s operation 
and effedt upon the bars. Solleyfell, 

Tongue hurt, is what befals 
a horfe by accident, or by a bit. hal- 
ter, or the like. For cure i fome 
Q^q boil 
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boil in water leaves of wood-bifie» 
primrofe, black-berry and knot-graftt 
with fome honey, adding a little 
alum ; with this the/ waft the horfe'a 
fore of his tongue two or three timea 
a day with a ^out tied to a piece of 
ib'ck, the liquor being luke-warm. 

Or anoint it with mel rofatiim ; 
but whenever you drefs either tongue 
or mouth, don't fail to tie the ho^e 
up to the rack for an hour af^i9t. 
ttuftk Dia. 

Ton QUE) in the manage. The 
aid of the tongue or voice, is a fort 
of agreeable clacking, or a certain 
found formed by the cavalier, in 
flriking his tongue againft the roof 
of his mouth, when he means to aui- 
mate the horfe, and fuftain him, and 
make him work well in the manage. 
6ee the article Aid. 

79frjMll6^ the Tongue, in the 
manage. A horfe is faid to draw 
hi or (wallow his tongue, when he 
turns it down hn throat, which 
makes htm wheexe as if he were 
Jhort-winded. This fault is cured 
hj giving him a bitt with a liberty 
for the tongue. See the article L i « 

TORCHENESS, in the manage, 
is a long ftidt with a hole at the end 
of it, through which we nin a ftrap 
of leather ; the two ends of which 
being tied together, (etve to ftleight- 
en clofety, and tie tip a horfe's note, 
as long as the Aick is ftaved upon 
the halter or fnaffle This is done 
to keep the horle from being unruly 
when they go to drt& him, or Upon 
any other occafion. Guiileh 

T R A M £ L, in the nuoage, a 
machine for teaching a horfe to am- 
ble, which is formed after the fol- 
lowing manner. See the article 
Amble. 

I. The (ide ropes muft be made 
of the beft, fineft, and ftrongeft 
packthread, fuch as Turkey thread. 
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and twlfted by the rope-maker mto 
a delicate ftrong cord, yet muft not 
be above the bigntfs of a foiall jack 
line, with a nOo£ or loop at each €Ad, 
as ftrong aa poflible can be made j 
neither flioutd they be twined too 
hard, but g^itie and with a yielding 
quality, which will bring the motion 
more eafily On, and prevent the tra- 
mel from breaking. Thefe (ide-ropcs 
muft be in length )6 inches for a 
horfe of an ordmary ftature» and «« 
ther longer or Ihorter, according to 
his Gae, and (b equal one with ano- 
ther, that you Cannot difcern any 
difference, a. Thehofewbich inuft 
he placed in the fmall of the fore-leg, 
and the fmall of the hinder leg above 
the paftern jcMnt,* mud be made of 
fine girth-web, that tit foft and pKant^ 
and joined with double cotton. Over 
the girth' web mud be fiiflened ftrong 
tabbs of white neat's-leather well tal- 
lowed, fuited to an equal lengthy and 
ftamped with holes at equal dilbinccs, 
which may pafs through the noofes 
of the iide ropes, and be made longer 
or ihorter a| pleafure, with very 
ftrong buckles. Thefe hofe are alfo 
to be made faft about the horfe's lega, 
with fmall buckles^ aAd the hofe of 
the girth (hould be 4 inChea in length,, 
and the long ubfas with the large 
buckles 10 inches. 3. The back- 
band which is for no other nfe but 
to bear up the fide ropes fhotikl, if 
you tramel all four legs, be made of 
fine girth-web, and lined with cot- 
ton ; but if you tramel but one fide, 
then a oommon rape will lerve, ta- 
king care that it carries the fide-ropes 
in an even line> without either fifing 
Of falling : for if it riles it ftiorteas 
the fide-rope, and if it falls there is 
danger of its entangling. 

As to the ufe of the Tramel j 
bring the horfe into an even fmootb 
path» and he being made faft about 
bis legs, untie the long tabbs of his 

near 



Heat lbre*leg and near hinder-leg ; 
then put to them the iide^rope, and 
take care that the horfe ftand at that 
jnft proportion, which nature herfeif 
has formed him in, without either 
ftrainiDg or enlarging his limbs, and 
in that even and joiHength. Stay 
the fide-rope bj the fmall tape fatt- 
ened up to the faddie ; then with 
your hand on the bridle, ftraighten* 
ing his head, put hiin gently for- 
ward, and (if there be occafion) let 
another perfbn put htm forward aifo, 
and fo force him to amble up and 
down the road with all the gentle- 
ne(s that may be, fufiering him to 
take his. own time* that he may 
thereby come to underftand his re- 
ftraint, and what motion you would 
have hini perform. And although 
he ihoold fnapper or ftumhie, or 
perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not; do you only ftay his 
head, give him leave to rile, and put 
him forwards again with all gentk- 
ne^, till the hofie finding his own 
faolt, and underftanding the motion, 
he will become perfect, and amble in 
your hand to your fatisfadlion. 

For the doing this with the more 
ea(e and le(s amazement to the horfe, 
It will not be amifs if you give the 
fide^ropes the more length than or- 
dinary at his firft tramelling, both 
that the twitches may be lefs fudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, 
the hoffe may fooner apprehend it. 
But as fbbn as he i$ arrived at any 
perfe£lton in the pace, put the 
fides to their trUc length, for an inch 
too Ipng is a foot too Oow in the 

, pace, and an inch too ihort, will 
caufe rolling, a twitching up of the 
legs, and indeed, a kind of down- 
right hairing. When the horfe wiJI 

r thus amble in your hand pcrfedlly 
with the traroel on one fide, you 
"may then change it to the other fide, 
a4id make him ambie in your hand 
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lis bdfofe i and thus you muft do, 
chaogtog from one fide to another, 
till with this kalf-^tramel he will run 
and amble in your hand without 
fnappering or fiumbling, both readily 
and fwifily; 

Having attained to this, which 
may be eSe^ed ill two or three hours 
labour, if there be any tracts blenefs, 
you may put on the whole tramel, 
with the broad, fiat back-band, tram<^ 
melling both fides equally, and fb 
run him in your hand at the iitmoft 
length of the bridle* along the road 
feveral times % then pauie, cherilh 
him, and to it again : and ply him 
thus, nil you have brought him to 
amble fwiftly, truly, and readily, 
when, where, and how you pleafe. 

Then put him upon uneven and 
unceriain ways, as up hill and down 
hill, where there are clots and rough-* 
aiefs, and where there is hollowneis 
and falfe treading. When the horfe 
is become perfe^ in your hand upon 
all thefe motion^ you may fet a boy 
or groom upon his back, making 
htm amble while you ftay his head 
to prevent danger, or to obierve how 
he ftrikes. Afterwards mount your 
felf, and with all genrleneis increafe 
his pace more and more, till he be- 
come perfed ; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, fo do now on 
his back, firft with the half tramel, 
then with the whole, changing the 
tramel often from the one fide to the 
other, and aifo change the ground, 
which (hould be done two or three 
times a day. 

When you have brought the horfe 
to perfedion, you may lay afide the 
tramti and ride him without it ; 
but do this in a highway and not in 
a private fmooth road, which affords 
but a deceitful pace, and will be 
left upon every fmall wearinefs i 
therefore pace him on the highway 
three or four miles in a morning, 
Q^q % . and 
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find in cafe jou fiod him for(ake his 
gait, either thro' wearioefs, peeviih- 
nelsy or ignorance, always carrying 
the half tramel in your pocket, 
alight and put it on ; and thus con- 
tinue to exeiciie him, giving him 
eafe now. and then, and at lad bring 
him home in his true pace. 

TRAMELLED, in the manage. 
A horfe is faid to be trameiied that 
has blazes or white marks upon the 
fore and hind feet on one fide, as the 
far- foot before and behind. He is 
io called from* refeifublance of the 
^bice foot to the hofea of a half tra- 
mel. 

Crofi-trameJled horfe, is one that 
has white marks on two of his feet 
that (land crofswife, like St. Andrew's 
crofs ; as in ihe far fore-foot, and 
the near hind^foot ; or in the near- 
tbot before, and the far- toot behind. 

TRANCHEFILE, in the m% 
nage» is the crofs-chain of a bridle 
that runs along the bitt- mouth from 
one branch to the other. Guillet. 

TRAVE, or Travice, is a fmall 
inclofure or oblong quadrangle, pla- 
ced before a fariier's fliop, and con- 
fiding of four pillars or pods kept 
together by crols poles ; the inclo- 
fure being defigneU for holding and 
keeping in a hoife thatlsapt to be 
unruly or difordcrly in time of (hoe- 
ing, or of any operation. Guillet. 

IRAVERSE, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to traverfe when he cuts 
his tread crofs wii^?, throwing his 
croupe to one fide, and his head to 
another. Guillet. 

TRA VES. in the manage, a kind 
of (hackles for a horfe th'4t is in 
teaching to amble or pace. 

TREAD of a horfe is good, if 
it be (irm and without refting upon 
one (ide of the foot more than upon 
the other, or fetting down the toe or 
heel one before the other : if he fets 
his heels firft to the ground, then it 
is a fign that he is foundered in his 
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feet, bat if he fets his toes firft ta tli« 
ground, it (hews that he has been « 
draught horfe ; therefore the whole 
foot (hould be fet down equally, at 
the fame inllant of time, and turned 
neither out nor in. SolleyfeU, 

TREPINGER, in the manage, 
is the adtion of a horie, who beats 
the dull with his fore-feet in ma- 
^^&^Z* without embradng the 
volt ; and who makes his motions 
and times ihorr, and near the 
ground, without being put upon hfe 
haunches. 

This is .generally the fault of fuch 
horfes as have not their (houlders 
fupple, and at liberty, and withal 
have fcarce any motion with them. 
A horfe may trepinger, in going 
upon a (Irait line. ^ Guillet, 

T R I D E, in the manage^ is a 
word (ignifying (liort and fwift. A 
tride-pace, is a going of ihort and 
fwift motions, tho' united and ea(y. 
A horfe is faid to wOrk^ tride upon 
volts, when the times he marks with 
his haunches, are (hort and ready. 
Some apply the word only to the 
motion of the haunches. Guillet. 

TRIP, orjlumhle in the manage. 
A horfe is faid to trip when he 
makes a fal fe (lep. See Stumbling, 

TROT, in the manage, is a pace, * 
or going of a horfe ; in which the 
motion is, two legs in the air, and 
two legs upon the ground crofswi(e, 
or in the form of St. Andrew's crofs, 
continuing alternately to raife at 
once the hind-leg ,of one fide, and. 
fore-leg of the other ; leaving the 
other hind-leg and fore-leg on the 
ground, till the former come down. 

A horfe puts hirafelf to a trot, 
when, upon a walk, he makes hade, 
or quickens his pace ; and if he be 
affifted by the fwitcfa, and the heels, 
he takes it yet better: Guillet. 

As in the amble, the horfe is to 
be ftayed upon the hand, and pref- 
fed forwafd with the calves of the ' 

legs 
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legs of the ridec« one after the other; 
foy on the contrary, if the hbrfe be 
walking, and you would have him 
trot, you mud ilack your bridle- 
hand, and prefs hiofi on with both 
your calves, at one and the fame 
time ; which will oblige him to ad- 
vance the hind leg of the fide, with 
which he did not lead fooner than 
otherwife he would do, and fo move 
at the very fameinftant with the fore- 
leg of .that fide with which he begun 
to lead, which is the true adion of 
the trot ; that is, hind leg of one fide 
and fore-leg of the other, at one and 
the fame time. 

The Trot of a borfe is good, if it 
be firm, without reding upon one 
iide of the foot before the other, or 
fettbg down on^^.toe or heel before 
the other: fome horfes, notwith- 
{landing they raife, ftay, and tread 
well, have a bad walk, and therefore 
you are to take notice whether he 
walks quickly; and alfo lightly on the 
hand, not prefiing or refting too 
inuch on the bitt, but always chang- 
ing a point, keeping his head high, 
with a quick motion of his fhoulders. 

He walks eafily when his fore and 
hind feet make but as it were one 
snotion ; and furely, when he treads 
" firm and fure, and lifts up his legs 
mdifferent high ; but if he does not 
bend them enough, he,will becoid 
in bis walk (as they call it) and apt 
to ftrike upon the ftones and clods. 

TROUSSEQU IN, in the manage, 
i^a piece of v/ood cut archwile, 
railed above the hinder bow of a great 
fiddle, which fervcsto keep the bol- 
fters firm. There are fom'e Dutch 
faddles, called felles razes, which 
have a low trouflequin. Gmllet. 

TROUT-COLOUREDi&tfr/^ is 
a white, fpeckied with fpots of black, 
bay, or forrel, particularly about the 
head and neck. GuilleL 

TRUSSED. A horfe is (aid to 
be welitrufled, when his thighs are 
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large, and proportioned to the round- 
nefs of the croup. A horfe is faid to 
be ill truifed when his thighs are 
thin, and bear no proportion to the 
breadth of the croup. Guillet. 

TUEL, the fundament of a horie. 

TUMOR, or Tumour, a pre- 
ternatural fwelling, or rifing on any 
part of the body of a horfe, which 
arifes either from external injuries, 
or internal cauies. 

Swellings caufed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruifes. ihould 
at firft be treated with reftringents : 
thus, let the part be bathed frequent- 
ly whh hot vinegar, or verjuice; 
and where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted' with the &me be 
rowled on. If, by this method, the 
fwelling does not fiibfide, apply, ef- 
pecially on the legs, a poultice with 
red wine lees, ftrong beer grounds, 
and oatmeal; either of the(e may 
be continued twice a day, after ba- 
thing, till the fwelling abates ; when 
in order to difperfe it intirely, the 
vinegar (hould be changed for cam- 
phorated fpirits of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of fpirit of fai armoniac ; or it may 
be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude fal armoniac boiled 
in a quart of chamber- lye, twice a 
day ; and rags dipped in the fame 
may be rowled on. Fomentatioa 
made by boiling wormwookl, bay- 
leaves, and rofemary, and adding a 
proper quantity of fpirits are oftea 
of great fervice to thin the juices, 
and fit them for tranfpiration, efpe- 
cially if the injury has aife^d the 
joints. 

But in bruifes, where the extra- 
vafated blood will not by the(e means 
be difperfed, the fhorteft way is to 
open the fkin, and let out the grumes. 
See Blows an.d Bruises. 

Critical tumours, or fwellings 
which terminate in fevers, (hould 
by no means be difperfed, except 

whea 
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Vflien thtj h\\ on the paftern ot cof- 
fin-joint, (o as CO endanger (hem : 
b this cafe the difcutient fomenta- 
tion prefcribed in a fweliing of the 
/houlder, under the artide Strain, 
ihould be applied three or four times 
ft day ; and a cloth or flannel fre- 
quently wrung out of the fame (hould 
be bound on, in order to keep the 
joint continuaTlj breathmg. But if 
the fweliing fixes under the jaws, 
behind the ears, or the poll withers, 
or in the groins and (heath, &c. it 
ihouid be encouraged and forwarded, 
by ripening pouhices, v/herever they 
c.<n be applied : oatmeal boiled 
foft in milk, to which a proper quan- 
tity of oil and lard is added, tiiay 
anfwer this purpofei or the poul- 
tice recommended in the Straw- 
CLEs : The'e mud be applied twice 
a day, till the matter is perceived 
to fluctuate under the fingers, when 
h ought to be let out ; for which 
purpofe, let the tumour be' opened 
with a knife, or ftrong lancet, the 
whole length of the welling, if it 
"can be done fafely, for nothinj 
contributes fo much to a kind heal- 
ing as the matter's having a free dif- 
charge, and the openings being big 
enough to drefs to the bottom. 

Pledgiis of tow fpread with black 
or yellow 'baiilicon (or the wound 
ointment) and dipped in the fame, 
melted down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, fhould be applied to 
the bottom of the fore, and filled up 
lightly with the fame, without cram- 
ming ; U may be thus dreffed once 
or twice a day, if the difcharge is 
great, till a proper digeflion is pro- 
cured, when it fhould be changed 
for.piedgits fpread with red preci- 
pitate ointment appKed in the fame 
manner. 

Should the fore not dtgcft kindly^ 
but run a thin matter, and look 
pale, foment as often as you dre& 
wiiih the above fomentadoD, and ap- 
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ply over yotir drefling the ftrong 
beer poultice, and continue this nie-> 
thod till the matter grows thick, aod 
the fore florid. See the ardcles Ul- 
CBR and Wound. 

Authors on farriery have, in ge- 
neral, given very proper receipts to 
anfwer every intention in the cure of 
tumours and impoflhumes, byroe» 
dicioes: but as they have not laid 
down fufficient rules for their appli^ 
cation in thofe cafes, where they are 
moft wanted, we hope the following 
general dire^tons, will not be un- 
acceptable in healing fbme kinds of 
fores, arifing frequently from the 
unfkilful manner of drefiing them. 

It may be neceflTary to obierve 
here, once for all, that the cures of 
mod fores are efFe£led by the dof 
plefl methods ; and that it is often 
of much more confequence to know 
how to drels 9 fore, than what to 
drefs it with ; and in this indeed 
confids (he chief art of this branch of 
furgery, for the moft eminent in that 
proftffion have long fince difeovered 
that variety of ointments and fal?es 
are unnecefTary in the cores of moft 
wounds and fores, and they have ac- 
cordingly difcarded the greateft part 
formerly in repute for that purpoie j 
repeated obiervadons having taught 
them, that after the digeftion, na- 
ture is generally difpofed to heal op 
the wound faft enough herfelf; and 
that the furgeon*8 chief care is to 
prevent a luxuriancy, commonly cal- 
led proud fleih, which all ointments 
wherein lard or oil enters arc but 
too prone to encourage, as they ketp 
the fibres tdo lax and fupple; and 
which dry lint abne, ear^ applied, 
as eafily prevents, by its ablorbing 
quality and light compreffion on the 
fprouttng fibres. Thus, if a hollow 
wpund or lore is crammed with teats 
or the dreflings are applied too hard, 
the tender flkoots of flefli from the 
bottom are prevented pu&iog npf 

aod 
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Ifld the fides of the fore io time from 
this difteniioa may grow horoy and 
mm fiftuloitt i nor has the matter 
by this method a free difcharge. On 
the other hand, if fores of any depth 
are drefled fuperficially, the exter- 
nal parts being more difpofed. to heal 
and come together than the internal, 
they will fail into contadt or heal too 
iboo, and the (ore not filling op pro- 
perly from the bottom, will brealc out 
a fre(h« 

As foon then as a good digeftion 
is procured (whicl^ is known by the 
thicknefs and whitened of the mat- 
ter thus difcharged, and the florid 
red colour at the bottom of the lore) 
let the dreflings be changed for the 
precipitate medicine i or the fore be 
filled up with dry lint alone dipped 
in lime-water, with a little honey 
and tindbire of myrrh » or brandy, 
about a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former ; a pledgic of lint dip* 
pcd in this mixture fliould alfo be ap- 
plied to the bottom of the fore which 
ihould be filled up with others to the 
Air face of the edges^ but not crain- 
med in too hard, nor yet applied too 
loofely. 

By this method, the fore will in- 
carn, or heal up properly, and foft 
fpudgy fleih will be prevented or fup- 
prell^d in time i whereas, when oint- 
ments or falves are too long continued, 
a fungus or proud fteih is thereby fo 
encouraged in its growth, that it re- 
quires fome time to deitroy and eat it 
down again; a proper comprefs of 
cloth, and a linen rowler, isabfoiutely 
neceilary both for this purpofe, and 
to iecure on the dreflings, wherever 
they can ^nveni^iitly be applied. 
BartUt. 

TURN, in the manage, is a word 
commonly ufed by the riding-maf- 
ters, when they direft their fchohrs 
to change hands. See Change and 
Entire. Guiiiei, 

T^KKWG Jiraighi, in the ma. 
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nage, an artificial motion of a horfes 
of thefe there are feveral forts, but 
we ihall here only fpeak of two of 
them, fronts which all turnings are 
derived. 

I. Is, when a horfe keeps his hin- 
der parts inward, and clofe to the poft 
or center, and fo coming about makes 
his circumference with bis fore-pares, 
oppofing his enemy face to face ; in 
order to which, you muft, to the ring 
of the hind part of the cavafFon, fix a 
long rein of two fathoms or more* 
and to the two other rings two fliorter 
reins; then having fiiddled the horfe, 
aod put on his bitt, bring him to the 
poft : put the reins of his bitt over 
the fore-part of the faddle, holders 
and all, and fix them at a conilant 
ibraitnefs on the top of the pommeU 
fo as the horle may have the feeling 
of the bitt and curb. If you would 
have him turn to the right hand^ 
take the (hort rein on the left fide of 
the caveflbn, and bringing it under 
the fore-bolfter of the faddle up to the 
pommel* fix it atfuch a Ihaitnefs, that 
the horfe may rather look from than 
to the poft on the right fide: this be- 
ing done^ fome (killfiil groom or at*. 
tendanti ihould hold the right ftde 
rein of the caveflbn, at the potl, go* 
vernidg the fore-part of his body^ td 
come about at large. After that 
taking the lod^ rein in your hand, and 
keeping his binder parts inwards with 
your rod on his outfide flxoulder, and 
fometimes on his Ourfide thigh, make 
him move about the po(l» keeping the 
hinder parts as center, and making his 
fore- parts move in a circumference. 

Thus you mayexercifc himapretty 
fpace on one hand, rill he attains to 
iome perfedion, and then changing- 
the rems of the cavcflTon, make him 
do the like to the other hand ; ply 
him in this manner feveral mornings, 
and cherilh him in his exercile ac^ 
cording to his defert, till you have 
brought him to fiich readinefs, that 

he 
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lie ^il, tpoD the moving of the rod, 
conch hit hinder parts in towards the 
ppft, and lapping the outward fore- 
leg over the inward, trot about the 
poft moft fwiftlj, diftindly, and in 
as ft rait a compafs as you can defire, 
or is convenient for the motion of the 
horfe. 

From trotting he may be brought 
to flying and wheeling about fofwift- 
ly, that both the fore-legs riling and 
moving together^ the hinder parts may 
follow in one and the fame inftant. 

When yoM have made him thus 
perfect in your hand, mount his back, 
appointing fome (killful groom to go-^ 
vern the long rein, and another the 
ihort : by the motion of your hand 
upon the bitt, and foft rein of theca- 
vefibn, keep the bor(e*s bead from 
the poft ; and by means ef the calf of 
your leg laid on his fide, and your rod 
turned towards his outward thigh, to 
keep his hinder parts to the pou ; la- 
bour and ezercife him till he be 
brought to the perfe^on deiired. 
Then take away the long rein, and 
only exercife with the help of the (hort 
rem of the caveifon, and qo other, af- 
terwards take both reins of the cavef- 
Ibn into your hands, and exercife him 
from the pod, making him as ready 
in any place where ypu would ride 
him, as at the poft. 

2. The GthcTjirait /lying turn, is 
to keep the horfe's face fixed on the 
poft as on his enemy, and to move 
about only with his hinder' parts, for 
which you are to take the fame help 
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of the lon^ rein, and the (hort rein of 
the caveilon, and to govern them as 
before (hewn ; only you are not to 
give the ihort rein to the poftward, 
as much liberty as before, but to keep 
his head cbfer to the poft, and fol- 
lowing his hinder parts with the long 
rein, by means of your rod, make 
hiih bring his hinder parts round 
about the poft ; and obferve, that as 
he did before lap One fore-foot over 
another, fo now he muft lap the 
hinder-legs one over another. 

Continue to exercife him till he be 
perie6t, as before, then mount and 
labour him in like manner. Laftly, 
leaving the poft, and all other helps, 
ply him only in fuch open and free 
places, as you (hall fee convenient. 

TUSHES ; are the fore-teeth of a 
horfe, feated beyond the comer teethf 
upon the bars, where they (hoot forth 
on each (ide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below, about the a^e of 
three, and three and a halffand 
fometimes four : ihd no milk or foal 
teeth ever comes forth in the place 
where they grow. See Age of a borfe. 

TWIST, in the manage, thein- 
(ide, or flat part of a num's thigh ; 
upon which a true horfeman refta 
upon horfe-back. Guillet, 

TWISTED ; is ufed for a horfe 
reduced to the fame ftate of impo<- 
tency with a gelding, by the violent I 
wringing or twifting of his tefticles 
twice about; which dries them up, 
and deprives them of nouriihineut. 
Guillef, - i 
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VALET, in the manage, a ftick 
armed at one end with a blunt- 
ed point of irony to prick and aid a 
leaping ^orfe. Some Valets for- 
merly had fpur rowels upon them, 
only the points beaten down. And 
when a horfe was firfb begun round 
a pillar, without a rider, they uied 
to prick his flanks with the valet, to 
malce him know the ipur and obey 
ity without refifting. QuiU$t. 

VARISSB or Varix, the fame 
with the blood fpavin. See the ar- 
ticle Spavin. 

VAULT, in the manage. To 
vault a horfe ihoe, is to forge it hol- 
lo w» for horfes that have high and 
round foles ; to the end that iht (hoe, 
tbus hollow or vaulted, may not 
bear upon the fole that is higher 
than the hoof; but after all, this 
lore of ihoe fpoils the feet ; for the 
fole being tenderer than the ihoe, af- 
fumes the form of the ihoe, and be- 
comes every day rounder and round- 
er. GuilUty fee Shoe inc. 

VEIN, in anatomy. The veins 
are only a continuation of the ex- 
treme capillary arteries, reflected 
back again towards the heart, and 
uniting their channels as they ap- 
proach it, till at laft they all form 
three large veins, viz. the vena cava 
4lefcenden3, or defcending hollow 
vein, which brings the blood back 
again from all the parts above the 
heart $ and the cava afcendens, which 
brings the blood from all parts be- 
low the heart ; ai?d the vena porta, 
which carries the blood, to the liver. 
The coats of the veins are the fame 
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with thofe of the arteries, only the 
muicular coat is as thin in all the 
veins as it is in the capillary arte* 
ries ; the preiTure of the blood a- 
sainil the iides of the veins being 
Ilfs than againft the iides of the arte- 
ries. See the articles Artejiy and 
Heart.. 

In the veins there is not any pulfe^ 
becaufe the blood is thrown into 
them in a continued ftream ; and 
likewife, becaufe it moves from a 
narrow channel into a wider. The 
capillary veins unite with one ano- 
ther* as do the capillary arteries. 
In all the veins which are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon (we mean in 
horfes, for in the human bodies the 
veins of the uterus and the porta 
are excepted) there are fmall mem- 
branes, or valves. Sometimes there 
is only one, fometimes there are 
two, and fometimes three placed to- 
gether, like fo many half thimbles» 
ftuck to the fides of the veins : but 
i( the bk>od falls back it mud fill the 
valves; and they being diilended, 
flop up the channel, fo that little or 
no blood can repafs them. Bracken* s 
Art of Farriery, 

To lie and ftrick a horfe's vein. 
See the article Bar if ^ueirt, 

VERTIGO. See the articles 
Apoplexy, Convulsions, and 
Epilepsy. 

V E S S I G O N. Vession, or 
Win D-G A L L, See the article 
Wind-Gall. 

VICE, a term ufed by the dealers 

in horfes, to exprefs certain faulty 

habits, or cuftoms in that creature, 

R r which 
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wl)ich render them troublefome to 
the rider ; and are never to be worn 
ofr> but by attention to the regular 
methods See the anide Habits. 

The following are the tricks ge- 
nerally underttood, as vices by deal- 
ers, and their method of preventing^ 
correding, and curipg them. 

VIVES, or Ives, a diftemper in 
horfes, which differs from the Wran- 
gles only in this ; that the fweliings 
of the kernels under the ears of the 
horle (which are the parts firll chief- 
ly aifedted) felJom gather or come 
to matter, but by degrees perfpire 
off, and difperfe, by warm cloathing, 
anointing with the marihrnaiiow 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding 
or two. But.ihould the tnflamniati- 
on continue, notwithfknding thefe 
means, a fuppuration mud be pro- 
moted by the methods recommended 
in the Strangles. 

When thefe fweliings appear in tn 
old, or full aged borfe, they are 
figns of great malignity, and often 
of an mward decay, as well as fore^ 
runners of the glanders. Some au- 
thors recommend the following oint* 
nient to be ufed at firft, in order to 
difperfe the fwelHngs and prevent 
their coming to matter ; bleeding and 
purging at the fame time for^ that 
purpofe. * Take of crude mercury 

* or quick (liver, one ounce i Venice 

* turpentine, half an ounce ; rub 

* tbgether in a mortar, till the glo- 

* bules of the quickfilver are no lon- 

* ger vifible, and add two ounces of 

* hog's lard.' But as in young 
horfes the vives feem to be critical, 
the pradlice by fuppuration is cer* 
tainly more eligible and fafe, for 
want of properly effeding which, 
the humours frequently ^ttle, or 
are tranflated to the lungs and other 
bowels ; or falling on the flefHy parts 
of the hind quarters, form deep im- 
poilhumes between the mufcles, 
whicb difcbarge fuch large quanti- 
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ties of matter as ibmetimes kill the 
horfe, and very often endanger hi» 
life. Giifon and BartleL 

ULCER is generally defined, a 
(blution of continuity in feme flefliy 
part of the body, with lofs of fub-- 
Itance, proceeding from ibme inter- 
nal caufe; and in the bony parts,^ 
when that is growff fpungy like flelH, 
it is called a caries,, which may pro- 
perly enough be termed an ulcer In 
the bone. But although an ulcer is 
that which proceeds from a vitiated 
blood ; yet all kinds of fores are alfd^ 
reckoned ulcers, when they degene- 
rate 'and contra^ an ill difpomiod, 
whether they take their origin from 
an internal or external malady i fc^ 
that they are of various kinds, and 
are owing, to different caufcv, as 
wounds, bruifes, and other accidents 
til treated or negiedbed ^ and likewife 
to a depravity of the blood and 
juices, which fnit produce tumonrs^ 
and thofe in the end turn to ulcers. 
See the article Tumour. Gihfor^ 

We ffaall not here enter into a de- 
icription of each particular fpecies 
of ulcers, but only lay down fome 
directions for their general treat- 
ment, by which means, we ^alF 
avoid the ufual prolixity of authors 
upon that fubjeCl \ and yet fhall en- 
deavour to give {o general an idea of 
the nature of ulcers, as we hope 
will be fufEciently inftrudlive both of 
the application, and ai the proper 
lemecly to each. 

It may be necei&ry to obferve, 
that we may often in yam purfue the 
befl methods of cure by external ap^ 
plications, unlefs we have recourfe 
to proper internal remedies : for as 
all ulcers, dtiHcult to heal, proceed 
from a particular indifpofitlon of the 
blood and juices; before the former 
can be brought into any order, the 
latter muft be corre6ted by altera^ 
tives and fweetning medicines. The 
firft intention in the cure of ulcers. 
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iff bringing them to digeft, or dlf- 
charge a thick matter, which will in 
general be affected by the green 
ointment, or that with predpitate : 
i>ut fhould the fore not digeft kindly 
by thefe means, but difcharge a 
gleety thin matter, and ]ook pale, 
you .muft then have Tecourie to 
warmer dreilings, fuch as balfam, or 
oil of turpentine melted down with 
common digeftive, and a ftrong beer 
poultice over them : it is affo proper 
m theie kinds of ibres, where the 
circulation is languid, and the natu- 
ral heat abated, to warm the part 
and quKiken the motion of the blood, 
by fomenting it well at the time of 
dreiling, which method will thicken 
the matter, and roufe the native heat 
of the part ; and then the former 
•dreilings may be applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard 
or callous, they mud be pared down 
^ith a knife, and afterwards rubbed 
wth the cauftic. Where foft fun- 
gous flefli begins to rife, it (houki 
carefully be fupprefled in time, 
otherwiie the cure will go on but 
«fiowly ; if it has already fprouted a- 
bove the Airface, pare it down with 
a linire, and rub the remainder with 
a bit of cauftic i and to prevent its 
riling again, fprinkle the fore with 
equal parts of burnt alum, aad red 
precipitate ; or wafii with the fubii- 
mate water ; and drcfs with dry lint 
even to the iurface, and then row! 
over a comprefs of linen as tight as 
can be borne ; for a proper degree of 
preiTure with mild application will 
always oblige thofe ipungy excre- 
fcences to fubfide : but without ban- 
<iage, the ftrongeft will not fo well 
kicCeed. 

All (inufTes or cavities fhould be 
laid open as foon as difcovered, after 
bandages have been inefFettually tri- 
ed : but where the cavity penetrates 
,deep into the mufcles, and a counter 
(Cuteniii^ is impra£ticabie or hazard- 
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0U5, where by a continuance the in- 
teguments of the mufcles are con- 
(lantly dripping arKl melting down ; 
in thefe cafes injedtions may be ufed, 
and will frequently be attended with 
fuccefs. A dccoftion of colcothar 
boiled in forge water, or folution of 
lapis medicamentofus in lime-wa- 
fer, with a fifth part of honey, and 
tin^ure of myrrh, may be firft tried, 
injeding three or four ounces twice 
a day 5 or fome rofin melted down 
with oil of turpentine may be ufed 
for this purpofe : if thefe fhould not 
fucceed, the followingt which is of 
a fharp and cauflic narur^, as recom- 
mended on Mr. Gih/ons experience, 

* Take of Roman vitriol, half an 

* ounce ; difiblve in a pint of wa- 

* ter ; then decant, and pour off 

* g^J^dy into a iarge quart bottle ; 

* add half a pint of camphorated fpi- 

* rit of wine ; the fame quantity of 

* the befl vinegar ; and two ounces 

* of asgyptiacum.' 

Thefe finufTes or cavities frequently 
degenerate into fillulse ^ that is, 
grow pipey, having the infide 
thickened and lined, as it were, with 
a horny fobflance, the treat^nent of 
this kind of ulcer the reader will 
meet with under the article Fistu- 
la. 

When a rotten or foul bone is an 
attendant upon an ulcer, the fltffh is 
generally loofe and flabby, the dif- 
charge oily, thin, and flinking ; and 
the bone difcovered to be carious, by 
its feeling rough to the probe paffed 
through the Sc(h for that purpofe. 
In order to a cure, the bone mud be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
be removed ; for which purpofe de- 
ftroythe loofe flefh, and drefs with 
dry lint i or the dofTils may be pref- 
fed out with the tindlure of myrrh 
or euphorbium ; the throwing off 
the fcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is affedled in more or 
lels time, and iii proportion to the 
R r 2 depth 
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depth the bone is affected, though 
burning the foul bone b thought by 
feme to haften its ieparation. 

When the cure does not properly 
fucceed, mercurial pfayfic (hould be 
given, and repeated at proper inter- 
vals ; and to corre^ and mend the 
blood and juices, the andmopiai 
and alterative powders with a de- 
coction of guaiacum and lime wa- 
ters, are proper for that p^rpofe. 
See Alteratives. 

This general method of treating 
^ulcers or fores, if properly attended 
to, will be found applicable tp par- 
ticular cafes. Bartlet. 

UNCERTAIN, in the manage. 
We call a horfe uncertain, that is 
naturally reftlels and turbulent, and 
is not confirmed in the manag^e he is 
put to, fo that he worb with trou- 
ble and uncertainty. GuWet, 

UNITE, in the manage. A 
horfe is faid to unite, or walk in 
union, when, in gallopiAg, the hind 
quarters follow, and keep dme with 
the fore. GuilJei. 

VOLTE, in the manage, figni^ 
fies a round or circular motion, con^ 
fifting of a gait of two treads, made 
by a horfe going fideways round a 
' center, in fuch a manner, that thefe 
two treads make parallel tradls ; one 
by the fore-feet, larger; and the 
other by the hinder feet, fmaller ; 
the fhoulder bearing upwards, and 
the croupe approaching towards the 
center. Sometimes the volte is of 
one nread, as when a horfe makes 
volts in corvefs, and in caprioles, 
fo that the haunches follow the ihoul- 
ders, and move forwards on the 
fame tread. In generaj, the way or 
tra^ of the volte is fometimes made 
round ; fometimes oval, and fome- 
times a fquareoffour firaight lines, 
fo that thefe treads, whether round 
or fquare, inciofe a terrain or ma- 
nage ground, the middle of which 
IS fometimes dillinguiihed by a pillar, 
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or ^ elfe by an tma^nary center, 
which is there fuppofSra, in order to 
regulate the difbnces, andthejuft- 
nefsof the volte. 

De^s nj^lte is an half round of 
one tread or twOi made by the horie 
at one of the corners or angels qf 
the volte ; or elfe at the end of the 
lipe of the paflade ; fo that bdng 
nea^ the end of this line, or cite 
one of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands to return' by a feoiir 
circle, tq regain the fame line. 
When he does not return upon this 
line, we fay he has not clofed his 
demivolte. * 

Demivolus of the length of a hot ft 
are femicircles of two treads, which 
a horfe traces in working fideways ; 
the haunches low, and the head 
high, turning very narrow, fb that 
having formed a deaii- round, he 
changes the hand to make another, 
which is again followed by another 
change of hand, and another denai- 
round, which croffcs the firft This 
demivolte of a borfe*s length is a very 
pretty manage, but very difficult, 
if we compare it to a figure of eight. 

Demivolte of five times ^ or paf- 
fade of five times. See P a s s a D e . 

Reverfed volte is a tradt of twq 
treads made by the horfe with his 
bead to the center, and his croupe 
out, fp that he goes fideways upon 
a walk, trot, or gallop ; and tracea 
out a fmal) circumference with his 
fhoulders, and a larger one with his 
croupe, {leverfed voltes upon a 
waikappeafe and quiet unruly horfes, 
if they are made methodically. 

The fix voltes are poade terra a 
terra j two to the right, two to tli? 
left, and two to the right again, all 
with one breath, pbferving the 
ground with the fame cadence; work- 
ing, feort and quick, and ready, the 
fore hand in the air, the breech up- 
on the ground, the head and tail 
firm and ixeady. 
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7*9 make a barfe ixjork upon tbs 
fiur corners oftjse 'volte is to manage 
him with that juftneis that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each of the 
corners jor angles of the vohe, he 
makes a narrow volte, that does not 
tffke above the quarter of the great 
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voice, the head and tail firm ; and 
thus purfues all the quarters with 
the fame cadence, without lofing one 
time or motion, and with one reprife 
or with one breath. Guillet. 

UKm^ofahorfe. See the ar- 
ucle Staling. 
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WALK, in the manage, is the 
4oweft and leaft raifed of alt 
a horfe's goings. The duke of New- 
caftlefajs, that this motion is per* 
formed with two legs, diametrically 
cppofite in the air, and two upon the 
ground at the fame time, in form of 
a faint Andrew's crois : but this, in 
reality, is the motion of a trot y and 
accordingly all the later writers agree, 
that this author is miftaken, and that 
the walk is performed, as any one 
may obferve, by thehorfes lifting up 
its two legs on a fide, the one after 
the other, beginning with the hind- 
leg firft. Thus, if he leads with the 
legs of the right fide, then the firft 
foot he lifts is the far hind-foot, and 
in the time he is fetting it down 
(which in a fiep b always fhort of the 
tread of his fore^foot on the fame 
iide) he lifts his hv fore-foot, and fets 
it dowq before his near fore-foQt. 
Again, juft as he is fetting down his 
'far fore-foot, he lifts up his near 
^ind-foot, and fets it down again juft 
Ihort of his near fore- foot, and juft 
j^s he is fetting it down, he lifts his 



near forerfoot, and fets it down be-f 
yond his faf fore-foot. 

This is the true motion of a horfe'$ 
legs in a walk ; and this is the pace 
in which many things are bed taught. 
For inftapce, when the hprfe is to be 
taught to turn to the right and left, 
or from one hand to another, he is 
firft to be taught it on the walk, then 
on the trot, and finally on the gallop. 
Guillet, 

WAR horfe. The proper rules 
for the choofing a horfe for fervice 
in war, are thefe: he fhou{d be tall 
in flature, with a comely head, 
and out? fweliing forehead. His eye 
fhould be bright and fparkling, and 
the white part of it covered by the 
eye-brow. The ears (hould be fmall, 
thin, ihort, and pricking ; or, if 
long, they fhould be moveable with 
eafe, and well carried. The neck 
fhould be deep, and the bread large 
and fweliing. The ribs bending, 
the chine broad aqd firair, and the 
buttocks round and full. The tai( 
ihould be high and broad, neither 
too thick, nor too thin; the thigh 
fweliing^ 
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iWelfins ; the leg broad and laC, and 
the paSern ihort. 

As for the ordering bim during 
the time of his teaching, he mnft be 
kept high, his food good hay and 
clean oats, or two pans of oats and 
one part of beans or {>ea8, well dried 
and hardened; half a peck in a morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, is enough. 
On his f efting days, let him he dre&d 
between five and fixm the morning, 
and water him at feven and eight. 
|n the evening, drefs him be- 
tween three and four^ and water 
bim about four or five, and always 
give him provender after watering : 
litter him at eight, and give him food 
for all night. The night before he 
is ridden, about nine takeaway his 
bay, and at four in the niorning give 
bim a handful or two of oats j and 
when he has eaten them turn him 
upon the fnafHe, and rub him a|l 
over with dry cloths : and then fad- 
die him, and make him fit for his.ez- 
crcife; when he has performed it^ 
bring him intp the flab|e all fweaty tsn 
be is, and rub him all over with dry 
wifps; when this has ^en done, 
take off his faddle, and having rubbed 
bim through with dry cloths, and put 
on his houQng c}oth, then lay the 
laddie on again wiih the ^ifth, and 
walk him about gently till £e is cool ; 
then fet him up, let him £ift for twx> 
or three hours, and put him to his 
meat : in the afternoon curb, rub, 
and drefs him ; alfo water a^id or^ier 
him as before. 

\A/ARBLES, in a horfe, are fmall 
bard tumors, or fweliings under the 
faddle part of 'a horfe^s back, occa- 
fioned from the heat of the faddle in 
travelling ; and are cured by bathing 
them often in the following fpirituous 
mixture. * Take fpiiit of wine, two 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, half an 
ounce ; tindure of myrrh, aloes, two 
draiTis, mix.' Bracken, 

\N A KRANT a borfe. A jockey 
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that feUs a horfe, is'^by an invbiabfe 
cvfiom obliged to warrant bim, th»t 
is, to reiund the money that was 
given for him, and re-deliver the 
horfe in nine days afrer the firft de- 
h'very, in cafe he fold him when un* 
der (bch infirmides as may efcape 
the view of the buyer, apd as they are 
obviouily difcovered ; namely, pur- 
finefs, gUnders, and unfoundnefs, hot 
and cold. B«the does not warrant 
him clear of fuch tnfirmittes as may 
be ieen and difcerned. And not 
only a horfe-merchant or jockey, but 
perfons of what quality foever, ftand 
obliged by the law of nature, and 
will beconflrained to take back the 
horfe^ if he is affected with the dif- 
orders firft oientbned, and to repay 
the fnoaey. GuilUt. 

But the r«le of the lawof £nglaod 
is, <an>€4it imptwr^ fuUefs the feller 
.ei^refsly wairants. 

WARTS «reof the fame nature 
with fcratches, rat^tails, and other 
ezcrefcences of the legs and paftems ; 
and are more or lefs dangerous, aa 
they are iituated nearer or at a dif- 
tance from the large (inews. See 
Scratches, Rat-tails, &c. ** 

Warts may be wafted by touch- 
ing then) now and then with aqua- 
fortis ; or they may be cut off, whea 
they are fuperfigal GibfitCs Far^ 
rier*i Gitide, 

WATER, in the farrier's difpen- 
fatory. The iimple diftilled wa- 
ters that retaki the virtues of their 
proper plants, a^id are of any great 
ufe are, as follows : waters of ange- 
lica, of baum, of black cherries, of ca- 
momile, of dill^ of dama(k rofes, of 
elder flowers, of fennd, of hyffop, of 
juniper berries, of lavender, of lovage, 
of mint, of parfley, of pennyroyal ,.of 
rofemary, and of rue. All the reft, 
though they have been formerly i^ 
vogue,arealmbftnow quite laid afide^ 
as being little or nothing bur phlegm, 
and even feme of chele too have (6 
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sfiuch phlegm in them ; that they 
will keep but a little while without 
turning mothery, as the parfley> 
camomile, baum» feaaely and lo- 
vage. 

As to the compound waters, there 
are but very few of them given to 
horfes, though mod of the ingredi- 
ents we meet with in cordial waters 
and Fpirits are often prefcribed in 
I the fame intention as the difpen^- 
^ tory waters, though under different 
forms, Briony water is made as 
follows. ' Take of the roots of 

* briony, eight pounds ; leaves of 

* rue and mugwort, of each four 

* pounds ; favin, three handfuls ; 

* teverfew, catmint, and penny- 

* royal, of each two handfuls ^ ba- 

* ill, dittany of Crete, of each a 

* handful and a . half $ orange peels, 

* four ounces ; myrrh, two ounces ; 

* caftor, Qne 6unce : let thefe be 
' infilled in a gallon of fpirit of 
' wine ; and after ^hey have been 
' fbme days in infuiioa, put them 
' into a common flill, and draw off 

* to the quantity of a gallon or 

* more.' This water may be given 
to horfes, five or fix ounces at a 
time ; or a large wine glafs full, di* 
luted in any fimple water in compli- 

. cated fevers ; but efpectally thofe 
that affe£t the nerves ; but it will be 
found of greater efficacy in verti- 
go's, palfies> apopledic and epi- 
leptic difbrdersy and in all thofe di- 
flempers which in any fort affed the 
bead, cauling a horfe to reel and 
ilagger. 

tiague^nuateTi • Take root of maf- 

* terwort, angelica, piony, and bur- 

* ter-bur, of each half a pound; 

* fpignel and viper grafs, of each 

* four ounces ; Virginian fnake root, 
> * two ounces I leaves of rue, rofe- 

' floary* baum, carduus, water ger- 

* tiiander, marigolds, with their 

* flowers, dragon'sr goat's rue, and 

* mint, of each four handfuls; in-i 
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* fufe thefe about a week in two 
^ gallons of rectified fpirit of wine, 
' and four gallons of common wa^ 
' ter ; then draw off four gallons : 
^ put it into a large veffel, and hang 
*■ into It half an ounce of faffron 

* tied in a rag.* This is one of the 
befl cordial waters in ufe, and 19^ 
accbunted very efHcacious in all fe- 
vers of a malignant kind. It is al- 
fo very grateful to the (lomach. It 
is of itfelf drawn fo fmall, that it 
may be given to the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
any diluter ; and when it is repeated 
two or three times a day, it cannot 
but be of fervice in all infectious ca- 
fes ; and a draught of it any time 
when a horfe has been furfeited with 
a glut of provender, mufl yield him 
great relief. 

Compound Gentian''U}ater. * Take 

* gentian root fiiced, one pound ; 

* tops of common wormwood and 

* camomile, of each five handfuls, 
' rue a handful ; mint, two hand- 
' fills : galingal, zedoary, and ca- 

* lamus or aromaticus, of each three 
' ounces; cinnamon and cloves, of 

* each an ounce and a half: let the 
' groffer ingredients be fhaved dowa 
^ or bruifed in a mortar; and the 

* whole infufed in a gallon of fpirit 
' of wine, two gallons of milk wa-» 
' ter ; afterwards draw off two gal- 
' Ions.' This is accounted an ad- 
mirable flomatic and cordial, and 
may be given not only in all fevers, 
but with the greateft fuccefs imagin- 
able to reftore \c^ appetite. I ts dole 
to a horfe is from half a pint to a 
pint, or three half pints. It may 
be continued once a day for a whole 
week, to redore loft appetite. 

Aqua-mirabilisy or the nvonderjul 
njuater. * Take of cloves, galin- 
^ gals, cubebs, mace, cardemoms, 

* nutmegs, and ginger, of each a 

* dram, juice of celandine, half a 
^ pound ; fpirit of wine, ^one pint ; 

• white 
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' white wine, three pints } digefl; 

* them altogether for the fpace of 

* twenty-four hours ; then draw off 

* one quart.' This is ccitaioly a 
very gopd cordial $ and bj reafbn 
of the heat and warmth communi- 
cated by the fpices, it becomes fer- 
viceable in all cold disorders of the 
ftoQiach and bowels, proceeding 
from crude indigefted matter. It 
greatly rarifies and expels wind, 
wherefore it is oftentimes of fervice 
in chqlic pains ariGng from thence. 
It may be given to the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
being diluted. 

ji compound p^ppy-nvater, 'Take 
' flowers of wild corn-poppies, four 
*■ pounds ; put upon tbem a quart 

* offpirit of wine; and diftil to a 

* drynefs ; repeal the operation three 

* times with frefh flowers, and the 

< fame water ; and to each pint of 

< it put two nutmegs, and keep it 

* in a glafs bottle well corked.* 
This is a very good furfeit-waier, 
and may be given to the quantity of 
four or fix ounces, in a decodion of 
white poppies, mallows, and marfh^ 
mallows, &c. and it will much con- 
tribute to the removal of fharp and 
violent cholics, efpecially when 
proper glyflers are alio adminiftred. 

flreacU-nxmter, * Take juice of 

< green walnuts, four pounds j rice, 
^ three pounds ; carduus, marigolds^ 

< and baum, of each two pounds | 

< frefh roots of butterbur, one pound 

* and a half; burdock, one pound ; 

< angelica and mafterwort, of each 

< half a pound ; water-germander, 

< four handfuls ; old Venice treacle, 

< and mithridate, of each half a 

* pound ^ canary, fix quarts ; vine- 
« gar, fix pints ; juice of lemons 

* depurated, two pints ; fteep thefe 

< together for the fpace of two days, 
' and then diflil till there remains 
' no tafte of the ingredients.* This 
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IS certainly the befl of all the cordfel 
waters ; it is the mofl ufed of any 
tn fevers, But efpedally thofe of a 
malignant kind. Gibfens Fartin^s 
Difpenfatory. 

Thefe are the principal waters 
that are prefcribed in mofk intentions 
for horfes. ^ 

Water farcy. See the article 
Farcy. 

WATERING ofborfes. The prc- 
fervation of horfes depends confidera- 
bly on the water they drink, while 
they are travelling ; that which is 
leail quick and penetrating is befb ; a 
river being preferable to a fpring, or 
fountain to a drawing-well : how- 
ever, if a man be obliged to let hrs 
horfe drink fuch penetrating water, 
it ought to be fet in the fun, or (ooit 
of it warmed, to corre£t the fharp- 
nefs of the reil ; or it may be a little 
amended by (lirring it about with 
tbehand, or throwing hay amongft it: 
but if the water be extremely quick 
and piercing, mingle a little warm 
water, or wheat bran with it, and 
that will fufficiently corted the fault. 

The due performance of watering 
horfes requires the obfervance of the 
following rules. 

All the while you are upon a 
journey, let your horfe drink of the 
lirft good water you come to, after 
feven o'clock in the morning, if it 
be fummer time, and after nine or 
ten in winter. That is accounted 
good water, that is neither too quick 
and piercing, nor too muddy and 
ftinking. This is to be done, unlefs 
you would have him gallop a long 
time after drinking; for if fo, you 
muft forbear. Tho* it is the cuftom 
of England to run and gallop horfes 
after drinking, which we call wa- 
tering courfes, to bring them (as 
they fay) into wind, yet fays M. de 
^olUyfelU it is the moft pernicious 
praaice that can be imagined for 

horfes, 
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horfed^ by which many are rendered before their water i becanfe they fay 
pUrfy. the water makes the oats pafs too 
2. White a horfe is drinking, fbon, and out of the Aomach undi- 
draw up his head fit e or (iz times, gefted. But M, tie SMyfell afHTmSf 
making him move a little between that tho' it be the common cuftom 
every draught ; and notwithlland- not to do it till after, yet it is prov- 
ing he be warm, and fweat very per to feed with oats both before 
much, yet if he is not quite out of and after, efpecially if the horfe be 
breath, and you have dill four or warm, and has been hard rid, for 



th^ will be a great deal the better 
for it, and in no danger of becoming 
fick. 
WATERY-SORES, or Paiws, 



five miles to ride, he will be better 
tifter drinking a litde, than if be had 
«irank nose at all : it is true, indeed, 
that if the horfc is very warm, you 

Iboutd, at coming out of the water, on the Ugs and paftirm of horfes. 
redouble your pace, to make him go See the article Patns. 
at « gentle trot, to warm the water .WAVED HORSE, in the ma- 
in his belly. nage, is one that is already backed, 
3. You ought to let him drink fuppled, and broken, and fhewa a 
fifter this manner during the whole difpofition to the manage, GuiUet. 
time of your journey, becaufe if WEAK,' or an eafy branch. See 
^ben you happen to bait, he be hoc. Banquet and BAN<^aT*//2i^. 
or fweaty, you muft not let him WEANING of a CUt. When 
'<drink for a long time, becaufe it you have a mind to Wean a foal, 
"would endanger his ^% \ and when take it from it's dam the over night, 
bis bridle is taken off, his exceffive and put it in fome empty place where 
third will hinder him from eating, it may reft, and out of the hearing of 
-lb that he will not o^r to touch his the mare. 

'meat for an hour or two ; which, The next morning give the foal 
perhaps, your occafiona will not al- fafting, a fprig or two of favin, rol- 
low you &r % baiting time, and not led in butter, and kaep him faiUng 
to have any food will render him lor two hours after % then give him %. 
unfit for travel. little meat, as grafs, hay, or cba^» 

• 4. If you meet with any ford be- with fome clean water ; manage him 
fore you come to your inn, ride th« thus for three days after one another, 
horfethro' it two or three times, but by which time he will have ibrgoc 
not up to his' belly \ this will cleanfe the dam ; and if you intend to make 
his legs ; but the coldnefs of the a gelding of him, gekJ him ; and 



water will bind up the humours, 
and prevent them defcendfng. 

5. if your horfe has been very 
warm« and you hav^ not had the 
conveniency of watering him upon 



alfter the fwelling is affwaged, put 
him into a pafture, with Other coJt- 
foals hy themfelves, and the fillies 
imo a pafture by themMves. 

Let thefe paftures be fpacious pie- 



the road, he will, when unbridled, ces of ground, where they may run 

«at'but very little, therefore be fhould till they are fit for the fiwidle. ^ponf- 

have his oat^ given him wadied in man^s Oi&. 

^le or beer, or only fome of them, WEBS, or Films, on the eyes. 

If you intend to feed him again after See the articles Eva ai^d Pi lm. 

h& has drank. ^ * WEN, a flelhy fubftance that 

Some are of opiliion, that horfes growa out on any part of a horie's 

ate often ipoiled \^ giving tbtmoaas body, often proceeding fifm kvi^s 

S a .ox 
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or ftrains, and fometimes from anj 
flight accidents; ufually beginning 
in the (kin, and enlarging gradu- 
ally by a continual alflux to the dif- 
eal'ed part, till in time it grows to a 
confiderable fize. 

Wens are feldom painful, and 
fometimes they are of fevcral years 
Handing before they ever arrive to 
any great (ize, fo that they become 
like the natural fiefh, and rarely 
have any other fendble effed than to 
caufe a deformity or weight upon 
the part whete they are fituated. 
Their fubftance is generally flefhy, 
and for the moft part fpungy, tbo* 
fome are fpungy in pare, with a mix- 
ture of fchirrous hardnefs, of a fcro- 
phulous or cancerous difpofition, ef- 
pecially when they aiife among the 
glandulous parts. 

All true wens are contained in a 
cydis of bag, which arifes from the 
ruptured veilels, formed by the flow 
advances it makes, and indoles the 
whole fubdance, increaflng both in 
its thicknefs and fize as the wen in- 
creafes. When any fuch preterna- 
tural fwelling appears on any part of 
a horie's body, trial is hril made to 
diflolve it ; and if that cannot be 
done ; it is to be cut off without 
ceremony, or elfe deftroyed with a 
cauftic. When wens are pendu- 
lous and hang by a fmalt root, the 
bed way to extirpate them is, by 
tying them with a waxed pack- 
thread, or a hair line, making the 
ligature or tie tighter by degrees, 
till the fubftance falls off; afterwards 
it may be healed with a common di- 
geflive made of honey and turpen- 
tine, by bathing it frequently with 
fpiril ot wine, or tincture of myrrh. 
But when a wen is broad towards 
its infertion, that is at bottom, and 
^as feveral origins like cords or 
ftrings, it is fometimes the fafeft way 
not to meddle with it. If the cure 
is pr«digable> it aiuH b^ done hy 
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incifion or cauftic. The firftdrefiiog 
mild be with dry tow, and after- 
wardf with the common digeftive. 
For the farther treatment of the 
fore, fee the article Tumour and 
Wound. 

For the treatment of thefe kind of 
wens, called capellets. See the ar- 
ticle Capellet. 

WHEEZING, or Blowing, in 
horfes, is quite different from piir- 
flvenefs : for this wheezing does not 
proceed from any defeat in the lungs^ 
but from the narrownefs of the paf- 
fages between the bones and griftlea 
of the nofe. And farther, thefe 
horfes do not wint wind ; for noc- 
withllandtn^ they blow fb exceflively 
when exerciied, yet their flanks will 
be but little moved, and in their 
nathral condition. See the article 
Wind. 

2. There are other horfes that 
are thick winded, that is, have their 
breaching a little more free than the 
former ; but neither the one nor the 
other are agreeable, or for any peat 
fervice. Yet a perfon may be ikble 
to be miftaken ui the cafe, for when 
a horfe has been kept a long time in 
the flable without exercife, he will, 
at the firfl riding be out of breath* 
although he be neither a blower, nor 
thick winded. 

3. There are fome wbeezers or 
blowers, that rattle and make a noife 
through the nofe ; but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only 
occafioned by abundance of phleg- 
matic fluff; for their flanks will 
not redouble, neither will they have 
a cough with it, and therefore they 
cannot be purfy. SoUeyfelL 

WHITE Fact or Blaze, in the 
manage, is a white mark upon a 
horfe, defcending from the fore- 
head, almoft to the nofe. See 
Chanfrin and Mark. . Guillet. 

White /«o/, in the manage, is 
a white mark that happens in the feet 

of 
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of a great many faorfes, both before 
and behindy from the fetlock to the 
coffin. The horfes thus marked, ye 
either trammelled, crofs-trammellla, 
or white of all four. Some horfe- 
men place an unlucky fatality in the 
ivhite of the far foot behind. See the 
articles Mark, Chaussb-trop, 
and Tramblled. Guillet. 
' WIND, in the manage. A horfe 
that carries in the wind, is one 
that tofTes his no(e as high as his 
ears, and does not carry handfome* 
Jy. The difference between carry- 
ing in the wind, and beating upon 
the hand, is that a borie who beats 
upon the hand, fhakes his head, luxi 
refifts the bridle ; bus he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head with- 
out ihaking. and Ibmetimes bears 
upon the lund. 

The oppoiite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low ; 
and even between thefe two* there is 
a difference in ^ind. See B rc a r h . 
Guiiht. 

Broken-Wi ND, axiiieafe in hor- 
des, which has its chief and princi- 
pal feait in the lungs, whereby they 
are prevented from performing their 
office, in the adtion of refpiration. 
This diforder hitherto feems to have 
been little underftood, but Mr. Gih^ 
fen is inclined to think, that the 
fource of it is frequently owing to 
injudicious or ha fly feeding young 
horfes for iale, by which means the 
growth of the longs, and all the 
contents within the Q\it% are fo in- 
creafed, and, in a few years, fo 
preternaturaily engaged, that the 
cavity of the cheft is not capacious 
enough for them to expand them- 
felves in, and perfocm their fun6\i- 
ons. A narrow-contradted cheft, 
with large lungs, may fometimes 
.naturally be the caufe of this difor- 
der ; and it has been obferved, that 
horfes riiing eight vears old, are as 
liable to this dillemper as, at a cer- 
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tain period of Xxk^ men fall in allh- 
mas, confumptionsy and other chro- 
nic difeafes. 

The reafbn why this diforder be- * 
comes more apparent at this age, 
may be, that a hor(e comes to his 
full flrength and maturity at this 
time; at (ix he commonly finifhes 
his growth in heighth ; after that 
time he lets down his belly, and 
fpreads ; and all his parts are grown 
to their full extent, fo that the pref- 
iure on the lungs and midriff is now 
more increafed. But how little 
weight foever thefe reafons may 
have, repeated difTedtions have given 
occular proofs of a preternatural 
largenefs, not only of the lungs of 
broken winded horfes, but of iheir 
heart, and its bag ; and of the 
membrane which divides the cheft, as 
well as a remarkable thinnefs in the 
diaphragm or midriff. 

This difpropordon has been obser- 
ved to be fo great, that the heart and 
lungs have been almoft of twice, their 
natural fize, perfe^ly found, and 
without any ulceration whatever, or 
any defedt in the wind-pipe, or its 
glands. Hence it appears, that this 
enormous fize of the lungs, and the 
fpace they occupy, by hindering the 
free a^ion of the midriff, is the 
chief caufe of this diforder ; and as 
the fubftance of the lungs was found 
•more flefhy than ufual, they of courfc 
muft lofe a great deal of their fpring 
and tone. The flcfhinefs and fize 
of the lungs may in a great meafure» 
be the caufe why the infpirations in 
broken winded horfes are difpropor* 
tionably (low : for we may obferve, 
that they draw in their breath flow- 
ly, their flanks filling up and rtfing 
with difficulty : but that their flanks 
fall fuddenly, and their breath 
burfts forth with violence, both from 
the mouth and noftril?, infomuch 
that a man in the dark, by holding 
his bands on a horfe's mouth and 
. S s 2 nofc, 
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Boie, may eafilj dilceni if ht it bro* 
ien^'wiiidttl. 

Whoever confiders a brokea^-wind 
in thb light, muft owot that it may 
be reckoned among the incurable 
diftempera of horfes ; and that all 
the bwifted prefenfioos to cure arc 
vain mnd frivolous, fincc the ntoioft 
flLill cat! amount to no more thau 
now aiul then palliating the fymp* 
tomt, and mitigating • their violence. 
We fhall therefore only lay down 
(iich methods as may probably pre- 
Tent this diforder, whein purfued in 
time, fiut if they (hould not fuc- 
eeed, we ihall offer ibme remedies 
and rules to mitigate its force ; and 
to make a horie as ufefiil as pollible 
under this malady. It is ufiial be* 
fore a broken > wind appears, for a 
Iborfe to have a dry obftioate cough, 
ti«r^thout any vifible ficknefe, or \o& 
of appetite : but on the contrary, a 
difpofiiion to foul feeding, eating 
the fitter, and drinkmg much water. 
In order to prevent as much as pofr 
fible this diforder, bleed him to the 
neck pr plate van ; and after that, 
mercurial phyjic well prepared will 
be of greaa feryice. . Calomel is (he 
foteft tor this purpofe, and may ei? 
ther be given alone before the pur* 
ges, or made up with them. When 
the calomel is given before the purge, 
it may be done m the following 
manner. * Take iperctMius dulfis, 
« or calomel, two drams^ diapeote, 
« one ounce ; make it into a ball, 

* with a fnfjlicient quantity of com- 

* mon treacle, or a folutionof Spa- 

* niih liquorice; and roll it in li- 

* quorice powder/ Let this be gi- 
ven in the oaomiag, keeping the 
borfe faftiog three hours be^re, and 
three after it ; two days after this 
ball, let the following, or aay other 
good purge, be adminiftred, viz. 

* 7 ake the beft foccocrine aloes, ten 

* drams ;^ jalap in powder, one 
' dranij and if the horfe be ilrong, 
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< and not eafily ttioved, two or throe 
^ drams of jalap may be pot into the 

< purge ; &lt of tartar» two drams 9 
'prated ginger, one dram; make 

* It into a ball, with a fufEcieat 

* quantity of fpirit of rofes, or fy» 

* rup of buckthorn.' 

The mercurial ball and purge may 
be twice or three times repeated af- 
ter the fird, at proper intervals. The 
horfe muft he kept cloathed, and Ml 
fuffered to go into the water, or to 
be wet, or drink cold water, but 
warm, with a little bran or oatmeal 
fqiieezed into it ; and ouift oe fed, 
as in all other aUes, where purgel 
are given. 

(> the following balls may be ta-r 
kpn for fome time, which have beeo 
found extremely eiljcacious, in re? 
moving obftinate coughs* ^ Take 

* gum ammoniacum, galbanunii 

* and aiTa feetida, qf each two oun? 
' ces; fquills, fburoui^ces; cinna- 

* bar of antimony, fix ounces; ftf? 
^ fron, half an ounce ^ make it 
' iuto a p^fte with honey; give 

* the quantity of a pullet's egg 
^ every morning.' ^ the article 
CoxroH. 

Broken winded horfes Qioukleat 
fpartngiy of hay, which, as well 
as their corni (hould be weCtcd with 
fiiamherlye, or ftir water* as thit 
will make them lefs craving after 
water. The volatile falts Ui the 
urine may make it preferaUe to ws« 
ter, a^id may be the rcafon why ff 
lie is found fo efficacious in thefe ca« 
fts ; two or three cloves given at a 
time in a f^, or three ounces <^ 
garlic bruifed and boiled in a quart 
of milk and water, and given every 
other morDing.for a fortnight havio|( 
been found very ferviccabrc ; forJ>X 
warming and Simulating the foiids, 
and diiToIving the tenacious j»ic^», 
which choak up the veffcls of the 
lungs, thel> complaints are greatly 
relieved. 

Careful 
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Ctrefttl fecdiog and modertte ex* 
«rtifebave greatly relieved broken 

winded borfets and/tbough, for tbe mach of the latcer ; and never ezer- 
fir ft funuDcr, they have not been able ciiing them but with aio^eratton. 



at a tiixie; and laoiftening tbe for«- 
mer» to prevent their requiring too 



to endnremuch labour, yet many 
have been found lefs opprefled tti^ 
fecond, and fonie fcarce perceptibly 
affected the third, and even able to 
bear great fatigue s and could a horfe 
be kept conftancly in the field, and 



The folk)wIng alterative ball may 
be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks ; and as it operates very gent- 
ly, and requires no confinement, but 
thofe days it is given (when warm 
meat and water are neceiTary) it may 



taken up only when ufed, he might be continued for twoor threemontha. 

by this management do good fervice ' ^ ' 

for many years. But whoever ex- 

pc6b to cure his horfe, by fendii^ 

bim out to grafs, Will find himfelf dif- 

flDDointed« efpecially if he remains 



abroad after the fprmg grafs ; for on 
his return to the flable and dry meat, 
he will be the more opprefTed, and 
ihort breathed than before, for want 
of the open air, and au>i(^ food he 
bad been accuftomed to. Horfes fent 
to grafs, in order to be cured of an 
obSinate cough, have often returned 
compleatly broken winded, where 
the paflure has been rich and fuccu 
lent, fo that they have had their bel 
Itea conftantly fifll. As tbe ill coa 



Take fuccotrine aloes, fix drams ; 

* myrrh, galbanum, and ammonia- 

* cum, of each two drams ; bay- 
' berries, half an ounce; make into 
' a ball with a fpoonful of oil of 

* amber, and a fufficient quantity 

* of fyrrup of buckthorn. Gihfrn 
and Bartiet, 

WIND-GALL, a foft and Oatu- 
lent tumour, which yields to the pref- 
fure of the finger, and recovers its 
(hape upon the removal thereofl 

This fwelling is vifible to tbe eye, 
and often feated on both fides of the 
back-iinews, above the fetlocks, on 
tbe fore^l^gs : but moft frequently 
on the hind*legs, though they are 



fequence therefore is obvious, where met with in various parts of the bo* 

you have not the conveniency of dy, wherever membranes can be fo 

lurning out your horfe for a con- feparatedthatajjuantityofair and fe- 

ftaacy« yeu may foil him for a month roiities may be included within their 

or two with young green barley, duplicaturesi When they appear 

tares, or an}^ other young herbage, near the joints and tendons, they are 

To purfive thick winded horfes, generally caufed by ftrains or bruifcs 
barbadoeaand common tar haveoften on the ftnews, or tha^fbeath that co- 
been given 'with fuccefe, to tHequan- vers them, which, by being ovcr^ 
ttty of t%ro fpoonfuls mixed with the firetcbed, have fome of their fibres 
yolk of anegg» diflblved in warm ruptured, whence probably may ouie 
ale, and given fading two or tbre^ out that fluid which is commonly 
limes a week, efpecially tbofe days fon^ with the included air ; though 
yott hunt and travel. where ihcfe fwellings fhew them? 

But in order to make al) thefe felves in the interfticesoriargemuf- 
ijuffts of horfes of any real fervice to cles, which appear blowo up like blad< 
you, the grand point is to have par- decs, air alone is the chief fluid, and 
tfcular regard to their diet ; obfer- thefe may fiifely be opened and 
yjng a jttft oooaomy both in that and treated as a common wound, 
fheirexerdfe; giving but a mode- On the firft appearance of win d- 
Mitc quantity of bay, cotn, or water, galls^theircure (houU beatteoipted by 

' '^ reftringcnts. 
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reftriagents, tnd bandage ; for which 
parpoielet the fwelling be bathed 
twice a day with vinegar, or verjnice, 
alone : or Jet the part be fbratnced 
with a decodtion of oak-bark, pom- 

Cate, and alum boiled in verjuice ; 
ing over it, with a rowler, a 
woollen cloth foaked in the fame. 
Some, for this parpofe, ufe red wine 
lees ; others currier's (havings wetted 
with the fame or vinegar, bracing the 
part up with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper tri- 
al, fhould not be found to fucceed, 
authors have advifed the fwelling to 
be pierced with an awl, or opened 
with a knife: but mild bliftering 
lias in general the preference given 
it to thefe methods; the including 
fluids being thereby drawn oflF; the 
impacted 4ir difperied ; and the tu- 
mor gradually dimini/hed. A little 
of the bliftering ointment ihould be 
laid on every other day for a week, 
which brings^na plentiful difcharge ; 
but generally in a few days is dcied 
up, when the horfe may be put to 
his ulual work ; and the bliftering 
ointment renewed in that manner 
once a. month, or oftener, as the 
horfe can be fpared fiom buiinefs, 
till the cure is compleatcd. This is 
the only method* to prevent (cars, 
which firing ofcourfe leaves behind ; 
and, unlefs (kilfuliy executed, too 
often likewife a fulnefs on the joint, 
with fliffnefs: the mild bliftering 
ointment, where the fublimate is 
left out, is the propereft for this par- 
pole. Bnrtlet. 

WINDY-CHOLIC. See the ar- 
ticle Chomc. 

WIRE HEELS. See the article 
Narrow-Heet.s. 

WITHERS of n horfe begin 
where the mane ends, being joined to, 
and endine at the tip of the fhoulder 
blades: Thefe parts fhould be well 
raifeci and preuy ^rong, becaufe it 
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is a (igh of ftrehgth and goodoefs i 
they keep the laddie from coming 
forward upon the horle's (honldera 
and neck, which immeiliately galls 
and fpoils him, and a hurt in that 
place is very difficult to cure ; they 
ihould alfo be lean and not too fiefhy, 
for then they will be more futje^t to 
be galled. SoUeyfelL 

For the treatment of hurts and 
bruifes in the withers, which fre- 
quently impofthumate, and for want 
(^proper care turn fiftulous, fee the 
article Fistula. 

Withers of the bow of a ftddle* 
See the article Bows. 

WITHERBAND,inthe manage, 
is a band or piece of iron, laid under- 
neath a faddle. about four fingers 
above the withers of the borie, to 
keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. Guiiiei. 

WOLVES TEETH. A horfe 
is faid to have wolves teeth, when 
the teeth grow in fuch a manner that 
their points prick or wound either 
the tongue or gums in eating. Old 
horfes are mod liable to this infirmity, 
and whofe upper overfhoot the under 
teeth in a great degree. To remedy 
this evil> you may either chop off 
the fuperfluous parts of the teeth 
with a cbiiTel and mallet; or file them 
down, which is the better way, dll 
you have fufficiendy wafted them. 
Gihfon, Bracken^ and Bar tie t, 

WORK, in the manage. To 
work a horfe is to exercife him at 
pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him 
a/t the manage. 

To work a horie upon volts, or 
head and haunches in, or between 
two heels, is to paiTage him, or make 
him go fideways upon two parallel 
lines. Guiiiet. 

WORMS. Authors have de- 
fcribed three forts of #orms that af- 
fect horfes ; the aicarides, or needle 
worms 5 the bots, and the termites or 

earth 
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earth worms: for the defcription. 
fymptoms, sind cure of each. See 
thearticles AscARiDES, BoTs, and 
Territes. 

As the fource of worms in gene- 
ral proceeds from a vidated appetite 
and 4 weak digeftion, recourie mud 
' ^ firft be had to mercurials^ and after* 
wards to fuch things as are proper 
to ftrengthen the ftomach and pro- 
mote digeflion; and by deftroying 
the (uppoled ova, prevent the rege- 
neration of thefe animals. Thus, 
two drams of calomel may be given 
with half an ounce of diapente, and 
mixed up with conferve of worm- 
wood over night ; and the next morn- 
ing the following purge. * Take 

* crude quickiilver, two drams ; ve- 

* nice turpentine, half an ounce ; 
' rub the quickfilver till no gliften- 

* ing appears ; then add an ounce 

* of aloes, a dram of grated ginger, 

* thirty drops of oil of favin, and a 
' iufficient quantity of fyrup of 
<' buckthorn to make a ball. 

One of thefe balls may be given 
every fix days, with the ufual pre- 
cautions in regard to mercurial phy- 
fic ; and thefe powders intermedi- 
ately. * Take powdered tin, and 

* aethiop's mineral, <s^f each half an 

* ounce ; give every i^ight in a mafh, 

* or his corn.* \ 
The various prepaiitions of anti- 
mony and mercury mujft be given fe- 
veral weeks together, in order to get 
intire riddance of thefe vermin. The 
scthiop'a mineral may be given to the 
quantity of half an ounce a day; the 
mercurius aikalifatus to two drams a 
day, incorporated with a bit of cor- 
dial ball. The cinnabar powders as 
diredled in the Farcy, are no le(s ef- 
fe^ual ; and when worms are bred 
froni? high feeding, or unwholefome 
food, rue, garlic, tanfy, favin, box, 
and many other fimples may be given 
{laccekfully i being for that purpofe 
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mixed wth their food ; as alfo cut 
tobacco from half an ounce' to an 
oun^aday. 

As the generation of worms per-, 
haps principally proceeds from a 
weak (lomach ^nd bad digeflion» if 
the horfe be of a tender conilitunon» 
and a bad feeder, the following bit- 
ter drink Ihould be given to ftrength- 
en his ftomach and mend his digef- 
tion, which will prevent the forma- 
tion of thefe animals; interpofiog 
now and then a gentle ftomach purge» 
prepared with an ounce and a half of 
hiera-pjcra, made up into a ball with 
fyrup pf buckthorn. * Take gen- 

* tian-root, zedoary, and galangals, 
' of each two ounces ;' camomile- 

* flowers, and tops of centaury, of 

* each two handfuls; jefuits bark 

* powdered, two ounces ; filings of 

* iron, halfa pound; juniper-berries 

* four ounces ; infufe in three gal- 

* Ions of ale for a week ; ihaking the 

* veflel now and then ; and give a 

* pint of this night and morning/ 
To anfwer this purpofe, alio an 

ounce of filings of fteel finely pow- 
dered, has been fuccefsfully given 
every, day, for a fortnight, or lon- 
ger in the horfe's corn. Gsijhn and 
Baniet. 

WOUNt) is generally defined, a 
feparation of the parts in any mem- 
ber of the animal body by fome in- 
ftrument. 

In all frefli wounds made by cut- 
ting inftruments, there is nothing 
more required than bringing the lips 
of the wound into contadt ,by future 
or bandage, provided the part will 
allow of it : tor on the wounds of 
the hips or other prominent parts, 
and acrofs fome of the large mufcles, 
the flitches are apt to burfl on the 
horfe 's lying down and arifing up in 
the flail: in fuch cafes the lips 
fhould not be brought clofe together, 
one flitch is fufficicnt for a wound 

two 
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two inches long: but in large 
wounds, they lliouki be an inch or 
more didance ; and if the wound is 
deep in the mufcles, care (hould be 
taken to ptfs the needles proportion^ 
ably deep, otherwife the wound 
will not ujiite properly from the hot* 
torn. 

Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery difided, the firft ftep 
Ihould be to fccure it by paffing a 
crooked needle underneath, and ty- 
ing it up with a wax thread : if the 
artery cannot be got at this way, ap- 
ply a button of Tint or tow to the 
uiottth of the bleeding feffel dipped 
in a ftrong folution of blue Titriol, 
ftyptic water, oil of vitriol, or hot 
oil of turpentine, powdered vitriol, 
or colcothar, &c. and remember al- 
ways to apply it clo(e to the mouth 
of the bleeding velTels, and take care 
that it is kept there by proper com- 
preis and bandage, till an efchar is 
formed ; otherwiTe it will elude your 
expectations, and frequently alarm 
you with frclh bleedings. 

In a memoir prefented to the royal 
academy of Sciences by M- ^tf F^JJe, 
he gives an account of the fuccefs he 
had met with in (lopping the bleed* 
ings of very confiderable arteries in 
horfcs, by the application of the pow- 
der of pufF-balls ; the arteries dca- 
tri'^ing by this means only, without 
any lucceedihg hemorrhage. The 
agaric of the oak may aifo be ufed 
for this purpofe, where it can be re- 
tained by a proper bandage. 

We purpofely avoid fetting down 
any famous receipts for frefh wounds, 
whether ointments or fryer's balfams, 
being well alTured, that in a healthy 
found conditution, nature flirnifhes 
the bcftbalfam, and performs herfeif 
the cure, which ts fo often attributed 
to the medicine: when it is other- 
wife, and the blood is deprived of its 
balfamic date, as vtrill appear from 
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the afpe6t of the wound and its man- 
ner of healing, it muft be reaificd 
by proper internal medicines, before 
a good foundation for healing can be 
laid by any external application what- 

The lips of the wound being then 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it needs only be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledgit of tow fpread with the 
wound ointment ^ the diredlions for 
treating fores under the articles Tu- 
mor and Ulcer being -obferved ; 
and the part kept as much as poffi- 
ble from motion. Remember to 
drefsall wounds of the jomts, ten- 
dons, and membranous parts, with 
lerebinthinate medicines, to which 
may be added honey and lindlure of 
myrrh 5 and avoid all greafy ^ pli- 
cations whatever ; fomentatiodf ^nd 
poultices are alfo generally^ here 
of great ufe ; the former thin and 
attenuate the impaded fluids, great- 
ly promote a free perfpiration m the 
limb, and facilitate the unloading 
the furcharge on the veflTels, by 
quickening the motion of the flu- 
ids ; while the latter, by relaxing 
the vefTels, abate their tenfion, and 
relieve the obftrudion, by promoting 
digeftion. 

Pundlured wounds from thorns or 
any other accidents fhould be treated 
in the fame manner, applying a beer 
or bread and milk poultice over the 
dreffing, till fome figns ofdigeflion 
appear, and fomenting the part well 
every day. Bart let. 

Gun-Jht Wounds. See Gum- 
shot ^tvounJs. 

fVounds in the feet. See the arti- 
cle Feet. 

Wo u N D s r<» ><&e eyes. See the ar- 
ticle Eye. * 

WouMD-oiNTMENT IS made ss 
follovi^. * Take Venice turpentine 
* and bees wax, of each a pound; 

« oil 
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^ oiiofQ&Tes»l«iepOK»d#iidA]idf» 
fellow rolin, twislv^ ounces ; wfaco 
^ melted together, ^y^ot three oun- 
^ ces of verdigreafe iineif powdered 
^ may be ftirred io> 9fid kept Co till 
* cold, to pci^T^t m iiibfidifig. 
BartUr 

WRENCH, or Strai». 

^e S H O V L O It R-W R £ N C By 

iu)d Strain, 

WRIST, in tbjt omoage. The 
l^ridle wrift is that of the caTftlier's 
left hand. A borrenMn's wxift and 
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ills elbow ihottid be equaHj hUcd ; 
and (be wriil fhonid be two or tiiree 
fingera above the pommel^ of the 
faddle. To ride a horie fxoaa bwod 
ao hand* i, t, to change hands upea 
one tread, ytffi need onljr to iura 
your wcift xx^ that fide j^ would 
have the horie turn te> withotic 
adraneiBg your .hand, fiut ' -if your 
hode ftopsf yo« vmA, make ufe of 
4»th youi legs* See the omcle 
Hand. GuHUt, 
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Yard-Fallen « a nwiady m 
^ horfe which proceeds &om 
'^\ ant of ftiengch ta draw it up with- 
in the flieath, ^ that it hanp down 
t«iween hb lep. This ia cati(^ 
4either by the weakaefi of that meni- 
-ber, or by oieaas of ibme refolutioQ 
4ii'the imilcles and fiaews of it, can* 
■fed by a violent flip, ftrain, or ftrdk^, 
^on the bade, or d& by fome ^ea£ 
wearinefa or tiling. For the ctire : 
firft wafli the yard with white-wine 
warmed, aad then anoint it with qSl 
of foTea, and honey mixed; then 
put up his ibeath in a iitcle canras^ 
botfter, to keq> k from falling down, 
find drefs him thus once in twenty^ 
four hours,- till he is recovered. 
Keep his back as warm as yon can, 
both with a cloth and charge of plai- 
flcr, made of bole-armoniac, eggs, 
wheat fiour, dragon's-blopd, tur- 
pentine, and vinegar i or eUe la^ 
wet hay, or a wet fack, next his 
iMck, and over that a dry cloth, 
which will do very well. Rujiic 

Via. 

YARDyitt/. If a horfe*s yard is 
(b fouled or furred without, that 
he pifles in his flieath, melt frelh 
butter, with white-wine vinegar, 
and having pulled out hit yard, ^d 
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taken out id! the filth, wafh St with 
the liquor, and alfo inject foijoe of it 
into the yard, fiuftic Di&. 

Yard-Matter I NX5. See Mat- 
Torino 9f the yard. 

YEI,LOWS or-JApNDICi:, % 
l9iftemper to which hories are fre- 
quently fubjed % imown by a duflgr 
yeflownefs of the eye^ : the infide pf 
the mouth, and Kps, the tongue and 
bars of the roof of the mouth look- 
ing alfo yellow. The horfe b 
dull, and refufes ^1 mdnnei: of food ^ 
the fever is flow> and yet both that 
and the yellownefs iocreafe together. 
The dyng is often hard and dry, of 
a pale vellow, or light pale green. 
The urine is commonly of a dark, 
<firty brown colour ; and when it 
bas fettled (bme tune on the pave- 
ment« it looks red like bk>od. He 
fbles with fome pain and difficulty ; 
and, if the diftemper is not checked, 
foon grows delirious and frantic. 
The off fide of the belly is fomeiimea 
hard, and diftended ; and in old hor- 
fes, when the liver has been long dii- 
cafed, the cure is fcarce praflicable, 
and ends fatally with a wailing di- 
arrhssa : but when the diftemper is 
recent, and in young horfes, there 
is BO fear of recovery, if the foUow- 
T t i>- 
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tag SxdS&om are obfenred. Firft of liorfes ejes and moath : bnt the mc^? 

alH bleed plentifalljr, and give the didne moft be coatinued till the yeU 

laxative glyfter prefaibed in a /m- lownefs is entirely removed. Should 

pkcontinuidFtLviKi as horfesare the diftemper prove obftinare* and 

very apt to be cpftive in this diftem- not Aibmic to this treatment, yoii 

per ; and the next dav> give the fol- inuft trv more potent remedies, viz. 

lowing purge. * lake of Indian mercunai phytic repeated two or 

* rhubarb powdered, one ounce ^nd three times at proper mtervals ; and 
f a half; faffron, two dramp ; fucco* then the fbfbwing balls ; ^ Tate 
' trine aloes, fix drams y fyrnp of * fait of tartar, two ounces ; cinna- 
f buckthorn, a fufident quahrity. * bar of antimony, four ounces ; 
If the rhubarb (honU be found too * live milkpede^/ and filings <^ 
expenfive, omit it, and add the fame f fteel, of each three ounee^, iaf- 
quantity of cream of tartar, and half * fron, half announce; CaRile or 

Sp ounce of Caftile fpap* with tour * Venice foap». half a pound ; make 

rams more of aloes. This may bie * into balls the fize of a pullet's egg, 

repeated two or three times ; giving * with hocey, and give ofie night 

intermediately the following ham ^ apd morning, wich a pint $|f the 

and drink. ^ * above drink.' 

* Jake fthiops mineral, half an It wiU be proper pn his recpvery, 
f ounce J millepedes, the famjc to give the horie (wo or three mild 
' quantity; Caiiile (bap » ope ounce ; pur^^es, apd if a full fat horfe, to 

* make into a ball, and giye one puf jn a rpw^L . Gifi/btt and Bartleu 
< every day ; and waih it dowi) with After blefdin^, Mr. lVoo4^\t^ 
f apiptof this decodiqn.' f)ie falt7mat^ m the beginning of 

* Take madder-roo^ and turme^ this djftemper, if it be a proper fea- 
f ric, of eaph 'four ounces ; bur- fi>n of t^p yearj which moft com- 
f dock-root diced, half a pound ; mpnly, he afTures ifs, puts an efr 

* Moipk'^ rhttbar|>, fo|ir ounces; li- fedtual period tp the diforder io 

* quo'rice diced, two ounces ; boil in a|x)ttt a rooptl^'s tinu?. 

* a gallon of forg^-w^t^r, to three YERK, ofSTRncE, in the m»: 

* quarts; urain off and fweejen with page. A horfe is faid to yerk, or 
f honey.'' Balls of Cadile foap gnd ftnke, with (he hind legs, when hf 
furnierip may be giv^, alfo for this .flings and kicks with ^iS whole hind 
purpofe, to the quantity of three quarters, ftrikingoutthe two binder 
or foiir punces 9 day ;; aqd will in leg^ near together, and even tQ their 
inoft recent cafes fuccewl.' full extent. GuiUei. 

By ifiefe means the diftemper ge- ' YIELD, otJUifk the band^ in th^ 

nerally abates in a \veek, which may manage, is to (lack the bridle and giv9 

|)e difcovered by ap alteration ii^ th^ the |iorfe head. QuiUjet. 

Z A I Z A I 

rW y^IN, in the manage, the French without any white fpot pr mark pp: 

f ^ appellation for a horfe of a dark on him. Gui/lei. * ^'' 

cplopr, neither grey por White, and -a. 
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